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In  IttUt)  the  pretieat  series  of  AnthrDpolugicuI  Vnpitrti  was  uuiiiun/^  by  the 
Truatees  of  the  Miuieum  to  record  the  rwuUi^  of  research  conducud  hy  the  Dfpnrt- 
ment  of  Anthropology.  The  seriea  compriaea  octavo  volumes  of  about  :i50  pages 
each,  iamied  in  ^urta  at  irregular  iotervals.  Pivvioas  to  1906  wtides  devoted  to 
flntlmpologieal  subjects  appesied  as  occasional  papers  in  the  BuDetiik  and  afao  in 
(he  Mornoir  aeries  of  the  Museum  A  ('omplr-te  list  of  thcso  publications  with  prirtus 
will  be  lumialicd  when  requested.  All  comntuoications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
librarian  of  the  Museum. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Id  1908  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  organized  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  under  the  leadership  of  VilhjMmur  Stef&naM» 
and  Rudolph  M.  Anderson.  The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  to  make 
anthropological  and  zoological  studies  on  thr  coast  bctwocn  tho  Macken- 
zie Hivcr  and  Hudson  Tiny  and  on  the  adjacent  islands.  The  exf)edition 
was  to  be  ivnown  as  the  Stefansson-Aiidorson  Arctic  Expedition  of  the 
American  Mueeuni  of  Natural  Ilistorv.  The  plan  of  the  leatler-b  was  to 
travel  by  land  and  water  with  a  party  of  Eskimo  and  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  own  raBources  as  to  food  and  elothing. 

The  Canadian  Goveanuomk  also  aided  the  expedition  with  funds 
and  equipment  for  geographical  and  geolofpcal  obaervations. 

Meflsrs.  St^&nflson  and  Anderson  returned  to  the  Museum  in 
September,  1912,  after  four  years  of  continuous  exploration.  A  full 
statement  of  the  itineraiy  is  given  in  Stef&nsson's  My  Ltfe  with  the 
Eskimo  and  is  indicated  upon  the  maps  accompanying  this  volume. 
The  publication  cited  should  be  read  in  connection  witli  this  volume, 
since  it  was  the  initial  announcement  of  tiie  results  of  the  expetHtion. 

The  accompanying  volume  deals  exclusively  with  observations 
upon  the  Eskimo,  past  and  present  As  previously  stated,  Mr.  StefAns- 
son  gave  his  attention  to  geographical  exploration  and  the  study  of  the 
Eskimo,  while  Br.  Anderson  pursued  zoological  and  geological  investiga^ 
tions,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  separately. 

Both  soologically  and  anthropologically  the  expedition  was  success- 
ful, but  it  is  only  with  the  latter  that  we  have  to  deal  here.  The  region 
between  Cape  Bathurst  and  King  William  Island  was  formerly  so  little 
known  that  one  could  do  no  more  than  conjecture  as  to  what  groups  of 
Eskimo  lived  therein. 

Mr.  Stef&nsson  succeeded  in  visiting  thirteen  groups  in  that  terri- 
tory and  detenniiiiiig  approximately  tlieir  respective  habitats.  This 
alone  marks  an  important  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Esknno. 
Moreover  some  data  as  to  the  culture,  language,  and  somatology  of 
each  group  were  recorded.  This,  in  comparison  with  jlata  oii  the 
Central  and  Alaskan  Eskimo  should  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole  gamut 
of  Eskimo  culture  from  Greenland  to  the  Aleutian  Islands.  When  it  is 
recalled  that  anthropologists  have  found  some  important  differences 
between  the  culture  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  and  of  those  around  Hud- 
son Bay,  it  must  follow  that  a  boundary  line  or  a  transitional  belt  exists 
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somewhere  in  the  region  visited  by  Stef&nsson  and  Anderson.  The  data 
will  give  at  lea^  a  tentative  solution  of  this  pfobl^. 

As  to  the  pa8t  history  of  the  Eskimo,  we  must  appeal  to  what  is 

in  the  ground.  The  expedition  noted  many  ruins  of  former  villages  and 
recorded  the  character  of  houses  and  culture  for  further  study.  A  point 
of  especial  interest  is,  that  from  Cape  Parry  we  have  a  collection  of 
pottery  dug  up  out  of  the  cutbank.  Mr.  Stefansson  says  this  potter>^  is 
of  the  Point  Barrow  type.  Tliis  one  fact  is  of  considerable  importance 
since  it  greatly  extends  the  pottery  are^i  asiioiig  the  Eskimo.  Other 
archaeological  material  was  secured  from  the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow 
and  a  comparative  study  of  these  two  ooUectioiis»  one  east  ot  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  one  west,  will  prove  of  great  importance. 

It  appeals  now  that  these  collections,  supplemented  by  other 
historical  data,  will  enable  Mr.  Stefftnsson  to  demonstrate  that  the 
introduction  of  fish  nets,  labrets,  and  tobacco  pipes  was  comparatively 
recent  and  from  the  west,  whereas  pottery  was  known  a  long  time 
before;  in  fact  at  Point  Barrow  he  reports  it  as  occurring  in  the  oldest 
known  remains  of  the  Eskimo. 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  peculiar  su^esti<ins  of  European  blood 
among  these  »kimo.  This  is  an  interesting  suniatological  discovery. 
We  say  traces  of  European  blood  because  that  seems  the  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  observed  facts.  If  a  tendency  toward  blond 
hair  only  occurred,  the  possibility  of  variaticMi  within  the  group  might 
be  granted  but  since  some  blondish  hair  was  also  curl^  and  associated 
with  eyes  of  a  bluish  cast,  we  have  at  least  three  characters  peculiar  in 
association  to  European  peoples.  That  the  presenoe  of  all  in  associa- 
tion among  a  group  of  Eskimo  coidd  be  attributed  to  accidental  varia- 
tion is  almost  inconceivable.  Consequently  Mr.  Stef&nsson  has  l>rought 
forward  as  the  most  reasonable  explanation,  the  theory  that  the  observed 
admixture  is  tlip  result  of  intermarriage  with  the  early  J^oandinavian 
colonists  ill  (Ireenland.  No  more  definite  conclusion  can  now  be  formed. 
Wlule  most  of  the  mixed  groups  had  never  been  visited,  explorers  had 
from  time  to  time  heard  native  accounts  of  them,  and  as  Mr.  Stefans- 
son  says,  on  Franklin's  expedition,  one  lone  Eskimo  was  encountered  in 
the  same  locality,  an  old  man  with  European  features  and  an  exception- 
ally long  white  beard.  If  the  characters  are  due  to  mixture,  the  infusion 
must  have  occurred  several  hundred  years  ago  and  although  we  may 
never  know  precisely  how  the  foreign  blood  was  introduced,  a  com- 
plete record  of  facts  will  nevertheless  be  of  interest.  These  and  many 
other  questions  raised  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Stef&nason  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  succeeding  pages  and  in  the  book. 
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The  editor  is  under  obligations  to  many  who  have  freely  given  their 
time  in  preparing  these  pages  for  the  printer, — particularly  to  Miss 
Bella  Weitsner  siiioe  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  dictated  to  her 
Mr.  Stef&nflson  as  he  was  setting  out  upon  the  late  Canadian  Aictie 
EiXpeditiaB  and  to  her  fell  the  burden  of  transcribing  and  editing  this 
section.  We  are  also  indebted  to  her  for  the  index.  The  text  figures 
were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Howe  Broad,  and  the  maps,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  by  S.  lehikawa. 

Clark  Wissleb 

May»  1919. 
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The  district  traversed  by  either  Dr.  Anderson  or  in\  self,  singly  or  both 
of  us  together,  between  our  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
in  July,  1908,  to  our  leaving  the  Arctic  in  September,  1912,  is  chiefly  a 
stretch  of  the  north  shore  of  the  North  American  coutuient,  although  we 
penetrated  some  dis^ce  inlaiid  on  the  Colville  Riv^r  ia  Alaska,  in  tlu> 
Endicott  Mountains  on  the  Horton  Biver,  and  on  the  Copperaune.  We 
also  visited  Victoria  Island  and  a  score  or  more  of  the  islands  of  Coronation 
Gulf;  Banlss  Island  ve  saw  only  from  shipboard.  In  Alaska  the  western- 
most point  visited  by  sled  in  winter  by  members  of  our  expedition  was  Icy 
Cape  although  by  water  we  also  visited  Cape  Lisburne  and  Point  Hope.^ 

The  northern  portion  of  Alaska  is  in  jreneral  a  low  alluvial  plain,  rolling 
in  some  places,  as  level  as  a  Dakota  prairie  in  others,  and  cver\'^vhere  covered 
hy  grass  and  moss  in  summer.  There  are  many  rivers,  mostly  sluggish,  and 
tlierefore  of  an  apparent  size  greater  than  justified  by  the  volume  of  water 
they  discharge.  None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Col- 
ville, are  represented  on  published  maps  with  even  an  approximation  of 
correctness,  and  some  of  the  largest,  such  as  the  one  falling  into  the  foot 
of  Smith  Bay  are  unindicated  on  any  chart  known  to  me.  The  coastal 
plain  is  triangular  in  shape  with  its  apex  at  Point  Barrow  and  its  base  formed 
by  a  iTio^intftin  range  extending  approximately  straight  from  the  point  where 
it  meets  the  sea  at  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska,  to  where  it  again  approadies 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  ocean  at  the  international  boundary  line  on 
meridian  141  west.  -Tust  east  of  the  Colville  River  we  himted  nearly  to 
the  foothills  of  tliis  mountain  range  and  judge  the  distance  from  it  to  tlu^ 
sea  to  be  al)out  one  hundred  miles.  .Vt  Point  Barrow  the  mountains  are 
probably  nearly  two  hundred  uiiles  inland. 

In  general,  all  the  larger  rivers  and  even  some  of  the  smaller  ones  are 
well  supplied  with  willow  for  fuel.  On  tJie  Ikpikpuk,  for  instance,  and  on 
the  Col viUe,  these  willows  grow  to  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  indies  and  to  a 
hei^^t  of  over  twenty  feet  in  some  cases.  Willows  of  this  size,  however, 
are  found  only  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  more  miles  from  the  coast.  Appar- 
ently the  oool  winds  that  blow  off  the  ice-filled  ocean  in  summer  tend  to 


'  .\  full  Bairativf  of  ovir  joijrnr.\s  has  btM>i»  published  la  "My  Life  with  the  Bteldioo." 
This  report,  thornfort'.  ghati  morn  particularly  the  suhstAnne  of  our  anthropoluKical  observa- 
tions, but  dn.'s  not  (inpliciiti'  mucli  ot'  (lir  ciuuT-ri «■  maiiiT  in  thr  Imok,  it.  1x*lii(?  taken  Cor 
granted  that  the  readier  Is  airvudy  fauiiliar  with  thu  coulcnts  of  ttiat  volume.  Moat  of  the 
Important  pbotognplw  w«re  miso  rsproduced  la  (he  book,  imthliiff  them  xaaubeeasxty  In  tlito 
report. 
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dwarf  tree  growth.  As  most  of  these  riven  aie  also  well  stocked  with  fish 
and  frequented  in  winter  by  ptannig:an  their  shrulxlad  valleys  were  the 

hoine.s  of  lar^'c  Itaiuls  of  Eskimo  tuitil  the  disappearance  of  the  caribou,  to 
which  the  ftsh  and  ptarmigan  are  only  of  secondary  iini)ortanoe,  drove  to 
the  eoast  the  small  remnant  of  these  people  that  had  not  lK'<'n  exterminated 
by  measles;  and  other  contapious  diseases  brought  in  hv  white  men. 

'rh(>  coimtry  itself  heiii^  a  low  })laiii,  it  follows  tliat  the  eoa^i  line  is  low, 
although  ihert*  are  in  bonie  placcn  sea  eliti's  to  the  heijjht  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  The  villages  were  stnnig  along  this  coast  and  wi  re  built  lu  locations 
determined  by  the  food-gathering  habits  of  the  people.  Between  Point 
Hope  and  Point  Barrow,  the  bowhead  whale  was  of  paramount  importance. 
A  village  might  therefore  be  located  almost  anywhere  where  the  ice  condi- 
tions  in  spring  allowed  the  whales  to  approach  within  five  miles  or  less 
from  shore  in  an  ordinary  year.  Next  to  the  whale,  the  seal  was  the  most 
important  item  at  Point  Barrow  and  even  farther  south,  although  the 
walrus  increased  in  importance  west  of  Icy  Cape. 

Ever\"where  alonj:  this  roast  were  strewn  huge  quantities  of  driftwood, 
derived  prol>al)l\  in  liie  main  from  the  "S'nkon  River,  at  least  on  the  roast 
section  west  of  I'oint  Barrow.  East  of  Point  Barrow,  I  am  inelineil  to 
think  the  Mackenzie  River  is  to  he  crtdiled  w  ith  tht-  larger  amount  of  drift- 
wofKl.  There  is  a  fairly  steady  current  from  the  .southwest  along  the  coast 
to  Point  Barrow  and  this  would  bring  wood  even  against  the  prevailing 
northeasteriy  winds,  but  at  Point  Barrow  this  currmt  continues  its  course 
off  shore  and  would  therefore  be  ineffective  in  bringing  wood  to  regions 
farther  east.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  winds  betwem  Flaxman 
Island  and  Point  Barrow  are  northeasterly  and  these  would  bring  driftwood 
as  far  up  as  the  apex  of  Alaska. 

In  former  times,  villages  were  not  located  witli  any  reference  to  the 
amount  of  driftwood,  for  wood  was  not  nsetl  to  any  extent  in  winter  for  fuel, 
but  only  seal  oil,  w  hieh  furnishes  a  much  more  satisfactory  method  of  heating 
houses  of  the  Eskimo  ^t\le  than  an\  that  eoulil  lia\e  lieen  di-xised  in  the 
days  antedating  the  importation  of  wliite  ineu's  stove.s.  Wiien  these  >toves 
began  to  come  in,  however,  and  when  tlie  Eskium  began  to  live  in  Himsy 
frame  houses  into  which  the  cold  penetrated  by  induction,  driftwood  had 
to  be  used  for  fud  and  the  apparently  inexhaustible  deposits  of  driftwood 
gathered  by  the  winds  and  tides  for  centuries  disappeared  in  a  few  years. 
Now  the  entire  eoast  from  Point  Hope  to  Point  Barrow  may  be  considered 
devoid  of  wood  that  can  l>e  used  for  fuel,  and  as  the  modem  houses  are 
unsuited  for  heating  with  oil,  the  people  are  facing  a  serious  fuel  problem 
of  wliich  the  local  coal  mines  are  the  only  solution,  although  an  unsatis- 
factory one,  and  the  supply  of  coal  will  therefore  in  the  future  have  a  con> 
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siderable  influence  on  the  locations  of  the  hal)itation.s  of  the  people.  The 
two  chief  coal  mines  are  at  Cape  Usburae  and  Wainwright  Inlet,  although 
coal  is  found  in  other  places. 

It  appears  that  cast  of  Point  Hiurow,  on  the  way  to  Hersrhcl  Island,  the 
food  supi)ly  has  jilways  been  niorc  uncertain  than  it  was  on  the  roast  west 
of  Point  Harrow  .  We  found  no  imiitation  that  tliere  liad  heen  hirge  perma- 
nent villages  an;y  vv]u;rc  on  this  stretch,  except  on  the  Jouei>  Lslanti.s  just 
east  of  the  Colville  Delta.  One  hundred  years  ago  there  was,  however,  no 
doubt,  a  fair  sprink1h\g  of  houses  in  groups  of  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen, 
probably  throughout  all  these  four  hundred  miles  of  coast.  We  know  that 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  men  now  living,  it  was  common  that  trading 
parties  from  either  Herschel  Island  on  the  east  <Nr  Point  Barrow  on  the  west 
would  l)e  overtaken  by  winter  somewhere  between  these  two  locations  and 
would  build  their  houses  and  stay  until  spring  at  any  one  of  a  doxm  or  more 
places  considered  siiitaV)le  for  •winter. 

At  Barter  Island,  about  one  hundred  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  Col- 
ville, was  one  ol'  the  largest  trailing  rendezvous  and  the  in(Hcations  are 
that  every  now  and  then  some  of  the  traders  spent  the  winter  there  as  well 
as  the  summer.  Another  large  trading  center  was  Nirlik,  on  une  of  the 
alluvial  islands  of  the  western  part  of  the  Colville  Ddta;  but  although  there 
were  hundreds  gathered  there  in  summer,  no  <me  seems  ever  to  have  wintered 
in  that  vicinity;  in  fact,  the  region  is  self-evidently  unsuited  to  a  hunting 
populatum  in  winter. 

Going  upstream,  the  first  recognized  wintering  place  is  Itkilikpa,  or  as 
the  name  implies,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Itkillik,  which  empties  from  the 
east  into  the  head  of  the  Colville  Delta.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
to  the  south  and  is  said  to  he  the  only  branch  of  the  Colville  upon  which 
coniferous  trees  are  found  and  that  onl_\'  near  its  liead.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  w  as  tlie  sit*-  of  our  camp  for  a  jiortion  of  the  winter  10()S-1909.  There 
is  e.vcfllent  fishin^^MU  tlie  autiunu  and  se\'eral  varieties  of  fish  can  be  caught 
there  in  some  number  all  winter.  \ow  that  the  caribou  are  no  longer 
numerous  in  the  ooimtry,  this  is  about  the  only  place  on  the  Colville  which 
seems  to  have  food  supplies  enough  to  make  wintering  safe. 

While  the  number  of  recognized  wintering  places  on  the  Colville  and  its 
tributaries  is  very  large,  the  people  of  the  Colville  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Itkillik  are  by  themselves  considered  to  form  three  groups:  the  Kagmalir- 
niiut  who  centered  about  the  Kagmallik  branch  of  the  Colville;  Killinermiut 
of  the  Killirk  River;  and  the  Kanianermiut,  who,  as  the  name  signifies, 
oeeupicd  the  headwaters  of  the  Colville.  Occasionally  also,  you  hear  the 
name  Kupigmiut,  the  people  of  tlie  Kupik,  wliich  is  the  natne  applied  to  the 
lower  section  of  the  Colville  River  abo\e  tlie  Delta.    The  reason  why  this 
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name  has  not  the  same  recogaizctl  standing  as  the  oilier  thrcf  as  a  designa- 
tion of  a  group  of  people,  seems  to  be  that  the  population  of  the  Kupik 
section  of  the  river  was  moie  transient  tlian  tiutt  of  the  other  sections  and 
consisted,  in  fact,  of  people  all  of  whom  would  fall  under  one  of  the  other 
three  designations. 

The  people  of  the  Upper  Colville  associated  <m  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  Noatagmiut  of  the  T*pp»  r  Xoatak  and  the  Napaktogmiut  and  other 
groups  of  the  Lower  Noatak  River  as  well  as  the  Kuvugmiut  of  the  ITpper 
Ku\uk,  and  a  good  many  families  of  the  Colville  people  went  annually  to 
the  trading  rendezvous  in  Kotzrhur  Sound  where  they  obtaine<l  Asiatic  and 
other  wares.    North  of  the  Kunianermiut  was  wh:it  sroms  to  have  Ix-t-n  tlie 
largest  of  all  the  inland  tril>es,  the  Otnrka^Miiiut,  who  occuj)it'<l  the  ciiimr  i-y 
Ijetween  the  head  of  the  Colvillt-  and  tlie  scacoast  at  Icy  Cape  and  Waiii- 
wright  Inlet.    Some  members  of  tliis  tribe  were  recognized  as  land  dwellers 
and  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  people  of  Alaska  who  understood  the  use 
of  heather  for  fuel  in  winter,  and  were  therefore  independent  alike  of  the 
coast  where  the  sea  dwellers  secured  blubber  or  wood  for  fwA  and  of  the 
inland  valleys  where  the  land  dwellers  got  the  willow  they  burned  in  open 
fireplaces.   Hiey  obtamed  their  seal  oil  for  food  and  li^t  as  well  as  other 
coast  products  by  purchase  in  exchange  for  caribou  skins  and  Kotzebue 
Sound  wares  chiefly,  while  others  went  down  to  tlie  coast  each  spring  to  do 
their  own  seal,  walrus,  and  wliah'  Imntirij:.    Otht-rs  still,  while  recognized  as 
members  of  tlie  Oiurkagmiut  tribe,  seem  to  have  been  fairly  constant 
inhaliitantii  of  tlie  coast. 

Circled  in  by  tliese  larger  trilx's,  tliere  were  near  ihv  head  of  the  (  olville 
River,  the  Nuuatagmiut,  a  small  group  that  seems  to  be  now  nearly  extinct. 
For  some  reason  tiie  white  men  and  coastal  Eskimo  alike,  have  seized  upon 
the  name  of  this  tribe  as  the  name  for  all  the  inland  dwellers.  I  have  always 
been  curious  to  find  one  of  them,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  ao, 
although  I  have  been  told  by  some  old  Oturkagmiut  men  that  there  are  three 
persons  still  living  to  their  knowledge  who  belong  to  this  group. 

It  .seems  fairly  ch'ar  tliat  the  name  of  this  smallest  of  all  tliese  inland 
tribes  became  recognize<i  on  the  coast  as  the  name  for  them  all  because  tiiey 
Wfre  centrally  h>r;itc(l.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tlie  Barrow  people,  the 
Nuiiatat:iniiil  were  >niiih  of  the  Oturkagmiut;  looked  at  from  Kot'/ebue 
Souiul,  ihey  wi-re  lutrth  of  the  Xoatat;iniiit ;  frtMii  the  point  of  \  ie^\  ol'  the 
traders  wluj  met  in  the  (  uK  ille  Di-lta,  the  Nuuatagmiut  were  farther  up- 
stream ue.vt  beyond  the  Kai'iianermiut.  The  people  of  the  north  coast 
knew  the  name  of  no  tribe  farther  south  than  the  Nunatagmtut.  The 
people  of  Kotzebue  Sound  knew  the  name  of  no  tribe  farther  north  than  the 
Nunatagmiut.   For  each  of  these  sections  of  the  country',  therefore,  Nuna* 
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tagmiut  became  the  indefinite  name  that  covered  ihe  people  next  beyond 
those  who  were'  personally  known  to  the  speakers^  and  thus  the  voixl  ob- 
tained a  oomprehensiveness  of  meaning  on  the  seacoast  whidi  it  never  had 

among  the  inlaii(l(  rs  themselves.  Now  you  find  it  in  census  rejjorts  and 
works  of  ethnology.  In  the  summer  of  1912  a  {jroup  of  old  men  in  consulta- 
tion at  ("ape  Smythe  agreed  on  the  following  list  of  peoples  who  formerly 
inhabited  the  coast  between  Point  Barrow  and  Point  Hope.  Most  of  the 
groups  are  still  represented  by  some  living  individuals:  — 

1.  Nuvugmiut  (Pt.  Barrow). 

2.  Utkiavigmiut  (Cape  Smythe). 

3.  Pinasugrugmiut  (Beta  Point,  Belcher,  and  Pt.  Franklin). 

4.  Atanirk  (Atanirrmiut). 

5.  Sinarumiut  or  Uallinergmiut. 

6.  Nunariagmiut. 

7.  Kiigmiut  (Kungmiut)  (Wamviight  Inlet). 

8.  Kila^tarvingmiut. 

9.  MiliktarvOE  (Ugnig  sealing  place). 

10.  Nokoiik. 

11.  Kaiukseravigmiut  (Icy  Cape,  the  village  used  to  be  on  the  maiii" 
land,  now  it  is  on  sandsfHt). 

12.  Akearonat. 

13.  Uivarrmiut. 

14.  Tigirugmiut  (Pt.  Hope). 

East  of  Point  Barrow  all  the  way  to  Hmihel  island,  there  seem  to  have 
been  in  recent  times  no  groups  of  people  that  had  their  separate  names, 
although  of  course  each  would  be  desi^iated  any  year  by  the  name  of  the 

place  where  they  happened  to  be  encamped.  This,  however,  is  different 
from  the  nnnies  of  tribes  cited  above,  for  these  applied  irrespective  of  where 
a  num  mif^ht  liappen  to  be  at  any  particular  time. 

Houglily.  the  limits  of  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  are,  Herschel  Island  on 
the  west  and  Cape  Bathurst  or  the  Baillie  Islands  on  the  east.  There  were, 
however,  settlements  of  these  same  people  as  far  west  as  the  international 
boundary  line  or  a  little  beyond,  but  although  I  have  known  of  men  who 
lived  in  these  settlem^ts  several  years  at  a  time,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  really  permanent  character. 

East  of  Cape  Bathurst  there  was  also  a  continuous  line  of  settlements  as 
far  as  Langton  Bay  probably  up  to  1840  and  a  little  after.  It  is  true  that 
from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  coast  for 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  farther  east  still,  was  occupitxl  by  people 
of  a  cultural  aHinit^'  with  the  Mackenasie  group;  but  the  feeling  of  tlie  Baillie 
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Islanders  themselves  is,  that  the  people  farther  east  than  Langton  Bay  were- 

not  of  their  kind. 

At  Hrr^chel  Islanil  the  inountains  approach  within  twenty  or  so  miles 
of  thr  coa.Ht  and  roiling  low  foothills  come  nearly  down  to  tiic  sea.  The 
island  itself  is  of  irregular  shape;  its  <:r('ate»t  diumelers,  if  no  reference  he 
taken  to  the  sandspits,  are  about  eight  l'>  fiv  e  miles.  The  island  is  al>out 
five  himdred  feet  above  sea  level  at  its  iiigliest,  is  tundra-^ovcred  and  of  a 
clearly  alluvial  structure,  for  huge  trees  similar  to  those  found  as  driftwood 
on  the  beach  today  may  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  seaward  precipices  of 
the  island  three  hundred  feet  above  tide  level.  The  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
bay  between  Herschd  Island  and  Cape  Point  b  low  but  there  are  high 
bhifT^  in  niaiix  plaoes  from  rajje  Point  east  to  Escape  Reef,  which  may  he 
considered  the  western  limit  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta  proper,  although  in 
ordinary  conditions  of  weather  the  sea  water  is  fresh  at  King  Point,  twenty- 
five  miles  farther  to  the  wi-st.  The  tlelta  of  the  Mackenzie  is  much  like 
the  (leltas  of  thr  other  great  rixns  of  the  world.  It  is  over  oi\c  hutxlrcd 
miles  \\i(l<\  (iUtMl  with  a  tiiultitudt'  of  low  willow-cover<'il  and  (h-iiuvnod- 
strewn  i.slunds  between  which  ehaauels  of  unknown  numlx-r  flow  iioriiivvard 
into  tlie  iK)lar  sea.  The  huge  volume  of  fresh  water  in  the  sj)riug  (the  river 
usually  opens  between  the  fifth  and  twenty-fifth  of  May)  not  only  melts 
awa>'  the  sea  ice,  but  also  by  its  current  drives  away  any  that  happens  to  be 
floating  about,  so  that  none  but  the  strongest  ones  from  sejiward  can  fill 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  delta  with  ice.  The  volume  of  fresh  water  is 
so  large,  that  the  whaling  ships  in  passing  outside  of  Mackenzie  Bay  take- 
water  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes  that  has  not  a  taint  of  brackishness 
even  where  land  is  not  in  sight  fnim  the  masthe^td. 

Tliere  are  everywhere  in  the  neighhorluMxl  of  the  Mackenzie,  windrows 
of  driftwood,  thousands  of  conls  to  tlic  mile  in  many  places,  ami  the  most 
northerly  grow  ing  spruce  an'  found  mar  tlie  center  of  the  delta  at  the  limit 
of  tiiiewaier  or  e\en  nortli  of  it.  in  this  connection,  il  is  inieresiing  to 
point  out  that  the  tide  proper  ranges  less  than  a  foot  and  is  scarcely  ever 
noted  by  the  natives,  but  a  strong  westerly  wmd  will  cause  a  storm  tide" 
that  rises  some  six  feet  above  the  low  level,  produced  by  an  easterly  gale. 
At  such  places  as  Herschel  Island  it  is  often  possible  to  foretell  many  hours 
in  advance  the  coming  of  a  west  wind  by  the  rise  of  the  sea. 

Onehuiidrtd  vcars  ago  the  territory  definitely  possrssfd  by  the  Eskinuv 
as  opjxjsed  to  the  Ltiucheux  Indians,  ma.v  he  consitlered  to  have  extended  to 
the  head  of  the  Markt  nzie  Delta;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eskimo  Lak<*>.  it 
extended  soniewhat  farther  south.  Ha<l  white  men  not  ef>me  in  just  wlu'n 
they  did,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Eskimo  would  have  spread  farther  iip- 
stream  for  their  relation  to  tlie  Indians  was  an  aggressive  one.    Their  owil 
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memory  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians  established  the  fact,  which  b  also 
confirmed  by  the  records  of  ErankUn's  and  Richardson's  «q)editions,  that 

they  usixl  to  make  armed  experlitions  as  far  upstream  as  two  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  head  of  the  delta.  These  expeditions  Heem  to  have  been 
for  the  purix>se  of  obtaining  stone  for  knives  and  missile  points  from  the 
<|.'i>o-its  at  the  foot  of  the  cHfTs  and  the  Fort  Good  Hopt^  nimpnrts.  Kvon 
attiT  one  hunrlre*!  years  the  (ioml  Hope  Indimis  an-  in  sucli  IVar  of  the 
K-^kiriin  that  tht-y  do  not  dure  to  buikl  firo  or  to  caiiip  t)pt'iily  on  the 
Mackenzie  iiivi-r  ia  the  ?.uniiner  time,  except  ininifdiiilely  around  the  iriul- 
ing  post:»,  and  in  the  old  days  thoy  seem  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
liver  at  the  time  the  Eskimo  were  expected,  not  returning  to  it  until  the 
time  the  Eskimo  were  known  to  have  returned  to  the  sea. 

It  seems  there  were  semi<f  riendly  relations  occasionally  with  the  Lou« 
cheux  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peel  River.  There  are  traditions  of 
the  employment  of  a  trading  method,  consisting  of  suspending  in  trees  or 
leaving  in  a  pile  on  the  ground,  articles  for  the  Indians  to  take.  The 
Indians  were  exp«'cte<l  to  and  did  in  fact,  leave  other  articles  in  exchange. 
Parties  also  came  into  actual  (ontact  occasionally,  but  only  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  for  neither  trusted  the  other  aufl  even  after  ihe  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson  Bay  (  "oinpany  at  Fort  McPliersoii.  there  were  east's 
when  the  suspended  hosiihiv  of  ihcHc  meetiiigH  broke  into  open  feud  and 
killings  took  place.  Between  the  Loucheux  and  tlie  Eskimo  then*  is  no 
tradition  of  anything  like  formal  hostile  expeditions  of  one  against  the 
other,  but  as  noted  above  we  have  definite  accounts  of  organized  expeditions 
into  the  country  of  the  Good  Hope  Indians,  not  real  war  ejqMiditmns  it  is 
true,  but  still  expeditions  made  in  force  with  a  show  of  arms  and  with  no 
secrecy.  The  Indians  of  Good  Hope  tell  that  the  Eskimo  used  to  come  in 
singing  and  shouting  Iwatloads.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  made  incur- 
sions into  the  forest  in  search  of  Indians  to  kill  or  to  plunder.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  so  confident  in  their  numbers  and  strength  that  they  evi- 
dently feareil  no  atta(  k. 

East  of  the  Mackenzie  River  all  the  way  to  the  Anderson,  the  eoimtry 
is  in  general  low  ami  fiut  witJi  few  or  no  exposures  of  rock  in  situ.  In  the 
Anderson,  spruce  trees  come  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ocean  and  on  the 
Eskimo  Lakes  they  extend  up  to  the  middle  of  the  three  lakes.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  f  rcmi  the  southern  end  of  the  Eskimo  Lakes  east  to  the  Anderson 
River  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  it  will  approximately  mark  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  forest  north  of  which  there  b  low  and  level  tundra  inter* 
speraed  with  many  lakes.  .Ml  this  was  in  former  years  excellent  caribou 
country  and  until  the  coming  of  white  men,  they  were  killed  in  large  numbers 
both  inland  and  on  the  seacoast  as  well  as  on  Richard  Island. 
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Richard  Island  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta  is  apparently 
of  alluvial  formation  and  is  prolmhiN'  of  ahout  the  same  height  as  Herschel 
Island  althoiifrh  of  n  murh  greater  area.  This  is  the  only  island  of  the 
delta  proper  north  of  the  tree  line  thnt  seems  to  have  been  permanently 
occupied,  although  parties  engagwl  in  edging  ami  fowling  frequente«l  the 
low  islands  to  the  west  of  HiclmnJ  Island  in  early  and  middle  summer.  The 
settlements  on  Ilichurd  Island  were  chiefly  on  tlic  east  coast,  facing  the 
mainlsnd  and  the  mam  occupation  as  well  as  that  of  the  mainland  people 
opi>osite,  was  the  hunting  of  the  beluga,  or  white  whale. 

Seals  were  not  hunted  to  any  great  extent  by  any  of  the  people  between 
Escape  Reef  on  the  west  and  Warren  Point  on  the  east.  The  first  village 
of  real  sealers  was  that  at  Point  Atkinson^  called  Nuvorak.  A  few  white 
whales  were  occasionally  caught  in  summer  and  sometimes  a  single  family 
or  two  might  go  west  to  Kittegaryuit  and  join  in  a  white  whale  hunt,  al- 
though thesf*  s<'ein  tfi  have  been  rare  occurrences.  The  Nuvorugmiut 
himt(  (I  ( arihou  towards  tiie  loot  of  Liverpool  Bay  and  abo  spent  part  of 
the  autiunn  (here  annually  in  fishing. 

(  ap<'  Hatlmrst  is  a  low  peninsula  nearly  cut  in  iwo  (^nmch  more  nearly 
than  tlie  charts  indicate)  by  Harrowby  Bay.  On  tlie  eastern  or  Franklin 
Bay  side,  the  coast  line  of  the  peninsula  heffos  to  rise  higher  after  one  goes 
half  way  to  the  mouth  of  Horton  River  and  the  sea  face  rises  into  steep 
cliffs  that  are  known  as  the  Smoking  Mountains,  from  the  fact  that  smoke 
issues  from  them  in  various  places  apparently  on  account  of  the  existence, 
deep  below  the  surface,  of  deposits  of  coal  that  have  been  afire  since  imme> 
morial  times. 

Driftwood  is  very  scarce  between  tlie  tip  of  Cape  Bathurst  and  Horton 
River  on  account  of  the  absence  of  suitable  bcaohes  for  it  to  lodge  upon. 
Horton  River  has  a  much  smaller  delta  than  would  In-  expected  from  the 
size  of  the  river,  which  we  found  to  l)c  jis  large  as  the  (  Opj^  rmine  in  appear- 
ance, altliongh  tlie  volume  of  water  it  discharges  may  uut  be  great.  I'pon 
exploration  during  tlie  winter  of  1910-1911,  we  found  this  river  to  come 
from  the  southeast  Crossing  over  from  the  northeast  end  of  Great  Bear 
Lake  from  the  mouth  of  Dease  River,  we  took  a  course  northwest  true  and 
strudc  the  Horton  River  some  forty^  miles  from  iJie  lake.  At  that  point  it 
is  already  a  stream  of  considerable  sne  coming  from  the  east,  and  it  is  likely 
it  may  head  not  far  from  Dismal  Lake  and  the  length  of  it  from  its  head 
to  the  sea  is  therefore  probably  over  five  hundred  miles,  as  measured  along 
the  curves  of  the  river.  The  main  branch  apparently  rises  in  Barren  Ground 
and  flows  through  a  treeless  country  for  one  himdrcfl  miles  or  more,  but 
from  a  point  some  fort.\  -five  miles  northwest  f>f  the  northeast  corner  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  to  a  point  ai)out  half  way  between  the  mouth  of  Horton 
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River  and  Langton  Bay,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  seacoast,  there  is 
a  continuous  fringe  of  trees  which  in  most  places  are  confined  to  the  valley, 
although  in  some  parts  they  spread  up  over  the  hic^h  land  as  much  as  ten 
miles  east  of  the  river.  Some  lliirty  miles  south  of  Laugtoii  Bay  the  forest 
seems  to  1)(>  foutiinious;  west  from  tlie  ( 'opperiiiine  Rix  er  to  the  Anderson, 
hut  further  soutli  again  where  the  land  gets  higher,  a  <iistrict  of  Barren 
Ground  separates  thesje  two  rivers. 

The  Indians  of  Great  Bear  Lake  seem  to  have  regularly  hunted  north 
to  the  headwaters  of  Horton  River,  and  those  of  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Good 
Hope  hunted  on  its  lower  course,  and  since  the  days  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  at  least,  made  journeys  across  the  river  into  the  Barren  Ground 
in  search  of  musk-oxen.  We  ha\  e  found  ancient  Indian  lodges,  the  remains 
of  their  hunting  campfires,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Langton 
Bay. 

In  this  district  the  Eskimo  occupation  seems  to  have  somewhat  over- 
lappH  that  of  the  Indian,  principally  in  the  way  in  which  a  similar  over- 
lapping takps  place  in  the  Coppermine  region;  for  the  country  that  is 
occupietl  l>y  the  Eskimo  in  summer  during  the  caribou  liuntuig,  will  l>e 
vacated  by  them  in  winter  while  they  are  sealing  off  on  the  sea  ice  and  this 
gives  the  Indians  a  chance  to  make  a  winter  hunting  ground  of  the  d»tricts 
occupied  by  the  Eskimo  in  summer.  An  old  woman,  Panigiok,  who  was 
bom  at  Langton  Bay  and  is  still  living  at  the  Bell  Island  told  us  that  there 
used  to  be  Eskimo  families  living  on  the  Barren  Ground  some  fifteen  miles 
southeast  of  Langton  Ba\  nvnr  Horton  River  who  never  came  to  the  sea  . 
except  on  short  visits  and  who  purchased  seal  blubber  from  the  coast 
people,  exactly  as  the  inlanders  of  Alaska  did  at  such  places  as  Point 
Barrow. 

There  was  semi-friendly  contact,  apparently  with  cnnsidfrahlc  fre- 
quency, between  the  various  gn/iips  of  Eskimo  that  hunted  to  the  loot  of 
Liverpool  Bay  and  the  head  of  Anderson  River,  and  the  Hare  or  other 
Indians  of  Fort  Good  Hope.  Murders  seem  to  have  been  frequent  on  both 
sides  and  captives  wero  carried  off  by  both,  bu^  occasionally  marriages  were 
voluntarily  arranged,  the  woman  going  to  the  people  of  her  husband.  This 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  with  about  equal  frequency  on  both  sides.  At 
present  there  is  no  Indian  woman  living  with  the  Eskimo,  but  one  Eskimo 
woman  to  my  knowledge  is  now  with  the  Indians,  having  been  transferred 
to  them  by  her  foster  parents  while  she  was  a  child. 

East  of  Horton  River  begin  the  I^Tel^'ille  Mountains  which  extend  thence 
eastward  parallel  to  the  coast  until  they  break  up  into  isolated  hills  and 
disappear  in  ihv  generally  high  land  towards  the  west  side  of  (\>rt)riation 
Gulf.    From  langton  Bay  west  for  fifty  miles  or  so,  they  have  the  character 
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of  a  coast  raiigc  which  bars  the  way  to  the  ocean  against  the  HortoD  River 
which,  through  this  stretch,  has  to  flow  about  parallel  to  the  coast  until 
an  opening  to  the  sea  is  secured  at  the  west  end  of  the  mountains.  Two 
miles  or  so  west  of  Langton  Bay,  it  is  only  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
ocean  to  the  top  of  the  mountaini|.  From  here  east  for  some  distanoe  they 
have  the  character  of  the  seaward  fare  of  a  plateau;  lookt  1  atfrom  seaward 
you  have  mountains  of  a  height  of  about  I.KX)  feet,  hut  when  you  climb  to 
the  top  of  thetn  you  find  yourself  on  a  plateau  that  slopes  almost  impercep- 
tihly  southward  to  the  Horton  River  ten  or  fifte^m  miles  away. 

The  I'any  IV'iiiiisiila  i>  hi^'h  and  rocky  to^\ar(l^  its  north  ciul  and  so  cut 
up  hy  fjord>  that  ii  cuuit  s  near  Ueiag  a  group  of  islands  instead  of  a  iH  Min>ula. 
There  ia  in  fact  more  than  one  place  where  a  stone  can  throwri  from  the 
waters  of  one  fjord  to  those  of  the  next.  The  hilb  which  form  the  north  end 
of  the  peninsula  rise  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and  from 
their  tops  in  dear  weather  one  can  plainly  see  Banks  IsUnd  sixty  miles  to 
the  north,  for  the  two  thousand  feet  hif^  hiUs  immediately  back  of  Nelson 
Head  are  well  above  the  horizon. 

The  Booth  Islands  He  six  or  eight  miles  off  shore  west  from  the  tip  (►f  ( 'ape 
Parry  and  consist  of  two  small  islands  and  some  isolated  rocks.  Both  these 
islands  as  well  as  the  nuiinland  of  Cape  Parry  were  in  former  times  the  site 
of  numerous  villages  of  people  who  nn  dnuht  lived  rhit  lly  l»y  sealing,  luit 
also  partly  hv  Kowhe.nd  whaling.  These  wvrv  fo(»,  tio  douUt,  the  occupations 
of  tlie  people  all  around  the  >liore  of  l->anklin  Hay  as  is  shown  by  tlie  fact 
that  l)ones  of  whales  abouiul  »»a  the  beach  near  llie  village  sites  and  have 
been  usetl  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  houses. 

Near  the  foot  of  Cape  Parry  on  the  Franklin  Bay  side  are  numerous  good 
fishing  places,  both  in  the  sea  and  in  the  lakes  that  form  a  chain  towards 
Damley  Bay.  Through  these  lakes  runs  a  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
back  of  Point  Stivens.  In  early  summer  this  river  with  its  system  of  lakes, 
furnishes  a  portage  rout(>  for  a  boat  drawing  not  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  of  a\  i;ter  to  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Damley  Hay,  while  the  total 
distance  from  Langton  Hay. to  Dandey  Hay  is  about  twenty  miles.  Al- 
though the  tiji  of  (  ape  Parry  is  high  and  rocky,  as  before  stated,  the  neek  of 
the  i)eninsula  along  the  fiK»t  of  the  Melville  Mountains  is  in  ireneral  l<»w  atid 
flat,  iliougli  there  are  some  groups  of  rolling  hilU.  In  one  pla'-e,  surrounde<i 
by  laru'c  areas  of  level  marsh  timdra,  is  a  volcano-shaped  lull,  uIh)UI  one  hun- 
dred fifty  feet  high  with  a  small  lake  in  its  crater. 

The  bottom  of  Damley  Bay  has  never  been  mapped.  We  found  two 
hitherto  unnamed  rivers  of  considerable  stie  flowing  one  into  its  southeast 
corner  and  the  other  into  its  east  side  some  ten  miles  farther  north.  From 
the  Bay  south,  it  is  but  a  day's  journey  to  trees  on  a  big  branch  of  the  Hort<m 
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lliver  that  heads  in  some  lakes  in  the  vicinity.  (  ap(  Lyon  is  n  rocky  prom- 
ontory where  the  coast  turns  a  shiirju  r  :mulc  than  1  h;i\('  sct-n  anywlu  ro 
else.  There  is  a  cliiiiiuc  in  dirertioii  of  the  coast  Hne  oi'  uioif  iluiii  ;i  rl^ht 
ani^h'  in  the  space  of  halt"  a  do/en  yard>.  Here  there  is  tlic  most  westerly 
gull  r«M>kery  tliat  I  Iui\e  seen,  although  I  suspeei  there  uuty  be  some  in  the 
rocks  found  near  the  coast  of  Cape  Parr\ ,  ljut  which  1  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  pass  in  the  summer  time.  From  here  on  east  to  Coronation  Gulf, 
as  well  as  in  parts  of  Victoria  Island,  these  rookeries  are  found  at  greater 
or  less  distances  iqmrt  wherever  there  are  suitable  cliiTs.  They  are  not 
so  extensive  in  any  place,  however,  that  they  can  ever  have  formed  a  con- 
siderahle  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  p(  (>})Ie  at  the  time  the  coast  was 
inhabited.  The  species  found  here  is  chiefly  the  glaucous  gull. 

C)n  our  way  eastwani  from  Cape  Lyon  we  made  a  discovery  of  some 
pos'^ihle  importance  to  future  navigators;  we  found  an  apparently  excellent 
siii|)  harlwir  in  the  tip  of  Point  Pierce.  Point  Pierce  is  a  high  promontory, 
it-,  two  huinircd  foot  cliH"  of  stratified  limestnn(>  being  the  highest  and  nio>t 
picturesque  that  I  have  seen  on  the  entire  Arctic  coast.  lust  east  of  tliis 
cliff,  between  it  and  a  sandspit  which  connects  a  series  ot  granitic  knolls, 
there  is  a  harbor  evidently  deep,  for  there  were  big  cakes  of  ice  inside  it,  and 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  Continuing  east  from  here,  we  found  but  two 
more  ship  shelters  on  the  way  to  Coronation  Gulf.  The  first  is  at  Point 
Keats  which  is  T-shaped  so  that  a  vessel  can  get  shelto*  on  one  side  or  the 
other  from  any  wind  that  blows,  or  so  it  seems,  althougli  this  is  iipparently 
a  fairly  dai^rous  coast  and  there  may  be  hidden  reefs  in  the  neighl>orhood, 
for  there  was  no  heavy  ice  near  to  give  us  an  indication  of  the  depth  of  water. 
The  other  harbor  is  behind  a  little  island  on  the  mainland  shore  of  Dolphin 
and  I'nion  Straits  and  is  s<i  flifficult  to  find  that  I  doubt  that  1  myself  could 
locate  it  again,  except  b\  the  (oinpass  l>earings.  From  the  west  end  of 
the  i.sland  which  shelters  the  luirlxu,  I  found  the  west  end  of  Sutton  Island 
bears  west  338°  30'  and  th<'  east  end  of  Sutton  Island  1**.  This  is  certainly 
a  good  boat  harbor  and  a  ver\  good  one  for  ships,  if  it  proves  deep  enough. 
In  general,  the  coast  line  l)etween  Cape  Lyon  and  Coronation  Gulf  is  high 
with  cliffs  here  and  there  usually  of  limestone,  although  there  are  some 
sandstone  fonnations. 

It  was  at  Cape  Lyon  that  Bichanlson  saw  the  most  cjisterly  house  of 
earth  and  wood  and  he  therefun-  (  nncluded  that  this  was  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  whale-hunting  people  who  dwelt  in  permanent  villages.  Tliis  was  l)y 
no  means  the  most  ca'^tcrly  villatrc,  howev<T.  It  was  merely  Dr.  Richard- 
son's method  of  travel  which  jircxented  him  from  iindin;:  similar  \illai;es 
or  the  ruins  of  them  farther  ea-t.  lie  stood  along  in  lioat^  ^^ell  oil'  shore 
Usually,  and  had  not  the  same  chance  of  Hnding  what  hunum  remains  there 
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are  on  the  beach  that  we  did  through  our  method  of  sled  travel,  although  of 
course  even  to  us  many  things  self-evident  in  summer  may  have  been  hidden 
by  snow.  We  found  the  ruins  of  earth  and  wood  viUages,  however,  as  far 
east  as  the  west  side  of  the  delta  of  Crocker  River,  and  in  many  places 
along  the  beach  between  there  and  Cape  Lynn  we  found  such  quantities 
of  the  bones  of  whal*  s  t!iat  we  were  convinced  whaling  must  have  been  one 
of  the  industries  of  this  entire  distri(  t. 

Aloii;;  this  coast  as  far  east  as  (  rocker  River  the  MeUill*'  Mountains 
run  approximately  piiralle!  to  the  coast,  from  three  to  icn  miles  inland. 
In  some  ra^^es  the  foothills  proper  eome  riglit  lo  ihe  coast,  in  others  there  are 
Stretches  of  eomparativdy  low  ahhough  rocky  und  hilly  country.  Between 
Crocker  Hivcr  and  luinaii  lliver  the  mountains  get  farther  from  Uie  coasL 
and  apparently  lower.  Richardson  estimates  the  Mehille  IVIountains  in 
general  to  be  about  five  hundred  feet  high»  but  I  found,  in  the  spring  of  191 1, 
that  standing  at  sea  level  at  Bell  Island  near  the  southwest  comer  of  Vic- 
toria  Island,  I  could  see  the  mountains  on  the  mainland  up  to  Point  De  Witt 
Clintim,  and  even  there  it  was  ai^rently  rather  a  fog  or  clouds  that  ob- 
structed the  view  down,  after  the  mountains  ran  properly  Ix'low  the  hori7X)n.  - 
This  means  that  the  Melville  ^^ountains  should  he  not  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  hut  anything  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  feet. 

On  his  first  journey  along  this  roast,  our  only  prcfleeessor.  Sir  .lolui 
Richarilson.  saw  to  seaward  near  tlie  month  of  (  rocker  Iviwr,  what  he 
considered  an  island  lying  alxnit  iwcKr  miles  oil'  shore.  ]T«-  named  this 
Clerk  Island.  On  his  second  voyugi'  in  ISi.S,  appurenil\  Sir  Joiui  did  not 
see  Clerk  Island.  No  one  else  has  traversed  the  coast,  but  both  Colliuson 
and  Amundsen  passed  at  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea  and  neither  of 
them  saw  the  island.  In  the  spring  of  1910,  we  were  fortunate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Crocker  River,  in  having  in  general  clear  weather  and  with 
my  field  glasses  I  used  to  climb  high  hills  n^r  the  coast  every  few  miles 
and  look  to  seaward  hoping  to  see  the  islatul.  Had  there  been  an  Eskimo 
village  twel\e  miles  to  seaward  where  the  bland  was  supposed  to  lie,  1 
should  have  i)een  able  to  see  it;  l)Ut  there  was  no  sign  of  anytliinj  but  sea 
ice.  In  the  sprinir  of  191!  we  crossed  l»y  sled  in  a  «lireet  lirje  from  Bell 
Island  for  Point  Tinney.  This  should  have  takt'U  us  across  the  corner  of 
Clerk  Island  sts  it  is  pKttted  on  our  charts  and  ai:ain  we  saw  no  sign.s  of  it. 
I  think  it  is  elear,  tlieref4>re,  ti»at  either  Clerk  Isluml  <loes  not  exist  or  el.se 
it  is  at  some  place  remote  from  that  laid  <lown  by  Richardson. 

Driftwood  gets  gradually  aauost  as  one  goes  east  akmg  the  coast,  al- 
though from  the  point  of  view  of  a  traveling  party  that  needs  wood  for  fuel 
there  is  plenty  to  Cape  Bexley  and  even  beyond.  There  are  few  places 
where  you  can  travel  five  miles  at  a  stretch  without  finding  a  d^sit  of 
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driftwood  suffident  to  supidy  a  camp  for  a  week.  The  sticks  you  find,  how- 
ever, get  smaller  as  you  proceed  east  and  more  waterwom.  They  are 
excellent  for  firew  ood,  however,  as  they  nrp  <Iry  through  lying  on  a  rocky 
beach.  Only  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  such  us  Inman  River,  did  we  ha\e 
some  trouble  with  wet  and  rotten  wood  where  it  was  imbedded  in  sand  or 
river  mud. 

Although  they  have  knowledge  of  the  coast  farther  west,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  of  the  Copper  Eakizno  go  west  beyond  Crodca'  Biver.  We  saw 
signs  of  ancient  occupation  in  the  fonn  of  broken  sleds  and  split  sticks  of 
driftwood  all  along  the  coasti  but  fresh  signs  (ones  not  over  three  or  four 
years  old)  we  did  not  find  until  we  readied  Point  Yfiae, 

It  may  be  considered  roughly  that  the  territcny  of  the  mainland  occupied 
by  the  Copper  Eskimo  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  118th  meridian  from 
the  coast  to  where  it  intersects  Dease  River.  The  line  of  the  extreme 
boundary  will  nm  a  little  west  of  south,  thence  to  McTavish  Bay  of  Bear 
Lake  and  from  the  east  end  of  that  Bay,  straight  east  to  the  Coppermine 
River.  It  will  probably  continue  about  straight  east  from  there  until  it 
reaelies  the  longitude  of  Bathurst  Inlet  after  which  it  will  run  southeast 
to  Back  River  and  to  the  Akilinik. 

It  is  better  to  leave  the  eastern  limit  ot  these  people  und^ned  until  our 
information  shall  become  more  complete  tiian  it  is  up  to  the  present,  but  we 
can  safely  discuss  their  northward  range.  As  stated  elsewhere,  they  occupy 
regulariy  only  the  southeast  coast  of  Banks  Island  east  of  Ndson  Head. 
At  Nelson  Head  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  a  heiglit  of  at  least  two  thousand 
feet  two  or  three  miles  back  from  the  beach.  The  south  quarter  of  Banks 
Island  may  be  considered  high,  although  the  extreme  south  appears  to  be 
the  highest,  and  there  is  a  prarhial  slope  to  the  north,  or  at  least  that  is  what 
one  gatliers  from  what  the  Kskimo  tell  us,  supplemented  by  the  accounts  of 
Collinsun  and  M'(  'hir(>.  (  'ap<'  Kellett  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Banks 
Islaiul  is  a  long  low  sandspit  and  back  of  it  to  the  east  ward  the  lanti  appears 
low.  As  far  north  on  the  west  coast  of  Victoria  Island  as  the  Eskimo  at 
present  range,  whidi  need  not  be  considered  to  be  farther  north  than  the 
latitude  of  72%  the  coast  Ime  is  mountainous  althou^  the  mountains  are  not 
very  high.  From  the  information  of  the  Prince  Albert  Sound  people  tlus 
mountainous  character  is  continued  well  into  the  country.  We  crosKd  the 
WoUaston  Peninsula  approximately  in  lon^tude  113^  30'  west,  and  found  it 
to  be  mountainous  also  all  the  way  across.  Our  route  was  througli  a  sort 
of  a  pass  and  there  seemed  to  be  higher  mountains  on  either  end.  To  the 
east  there  was  an  especially  conspicuous  range  whieh  liad  never  heen  seen 
by  white  men  Ucfore  and  as  it  appeared  as  a  whole  to  have  no  native  itame, 
we  called  it  the  Museum  Range  to  commemorate  the  connection  of  the 
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ATiicricaii  Mtisruiii  of  Natural  History  witli  tlie  e.\pc*!itif>n.  From  Eskimo 
report  wr  learned,  however,  tluit  there  is  a  belt  of  low  land  stretcliiuf; 
aeross  toria  Island  approximately  straighi  east  from  the  foot  ot  I'rinee 
Alheri  Njuiid  to  Albert  Edward  Bay.  This  strip  consists  of  the  valleys 
of  the  two  rivers  that  arc  probably  the  largest  in  \'ictoria  Island:  the 
Kugloryuak  which  heads  near  the  center  of  the  Island  and  flows  west  into 
the  foot  of  Prince  Albert  Sound  and  the  Ekalluktok  which  heads  in  the  same 
vicinity  with  the  Kaglor^'uak  and  flows  east  into  Albert  Edward  Bay.  It 
seems  from  Eskimo  report  that  the  eastern  half  of  Victoria  Island  isinjpeneral 
low,  Tliis  Is  corroborated  so  far  as  tln'N'  go  by  tlie  observations  of  Rae» 
Collin.son,  and  lieut.  Hansen  of  Amundsen's  expedition. 

The  country  between  the  118th  meridian  and  Coronation  (Juit  can 
scarcely  be  calltnl  inmintaitKms  but  rather  high,  hilly,  and  rocky.  There  i.s 
an  abundant  vegetation  of  gra.sses,  mo*?ses.  niul  lichens  in  the  low  places, 
but  the  high  hill  tops  are  in  niau\  vrnvs  l»arren  on  account  of  their  rockx 
character.  There  are  some  ri\'ers  of  size,  but  the  details  of  ilu  iu  arc  un- 
known to  us  except  that  we  were  told  that  llae  Iliver  head^  in  an  oval-sliaped 
lake,  apparently  about  twenty  nailes  long  that  Kes  south  of  Staypleton  Bay 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  nearly  so  deep  a  bay  as  the  maps  indicate.  There 
are  oomnumly  the  smallest  of  dwarf  willows  said  to  be  found  anywhere 
north  of  the  Rae  River,  and  that  riv»  itself  is  not  well  suj^lied*  but  the 
Richardson  Uiver  which  has  its  mouth  just  south  of  that  of  the  llae  has, 
we  were  told,  considerable  growth  of  willows  in  its  valley  and  this  we  verified 
through  finding  heaps  of  drift  willow  at  its  mouth. 

The  Coppermine,  as  el.sewhere  describefl,  is  well  woodefl.  It  is  one  of 
the  swiftest  large  rivers  of  the  worhl  and  is  therefore  ne\  er  likely  to  be  com- 
mercially valuable  for  anythiu^'  except  water  jMiwer.  It  is  practically 
a  coulinuous  rapi<l,  but  ilu  re  iirc  no  real  falls  in  it,  not  even  the  .so-called 
Bloody  Fall  which  is  really  a  shelving  cascade  or  rapid  about  six  hundred 
yards  long.  On  account  of  the  general  rod^r  character  of  the  country, 
the  valley  of  the  Coppermine  is  much  narrower  than  would  be  expected 
from  the  volume  of  water  it  carries,  and  the  stream  itself  runs  through  a 
confined  bed  and  is  sddom  over  three  hundred  yards  wide  and  that  only 
in  shallow  places,  whil«'  one  Innidretl  thirty  yards  may  ])e  considered  its 
jiverage  width  between  Kendall  Itiver  and  the  .sea  while  there  are  many 
places  much  narrower  than  this.  Being  the  s\n  iftest  of  the  great  northern 
rivers,  the  Copp<'nnine  is  al.so  |)eculiar  in  the  roughness  of  its  ic  '  in  winter. 
What  apparently  happens  is  that  first  the  river  freezes  over  to  a  preater  or 
le.s>t  r  tliickness  of  ice  and  then  the  rush  of  the  water  caust  s  this  original  roof 
of  ice  to  break  down  and  ca\ f  iiilt)  the  watt  r.  The  swifi  current  seizes  the 
block:i  of  ice  and  whirls  them  downstream  until  something  occurs  to  make  a 
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blockade  and  there  tliey  are  heaped  together  on  edge  and  in  every  other  way 
while  level  ice  again  forms  over  the  open  water  which  has  just  been  swept 
clear.  A  few  days  or  weeks  later  another  cave-in  may  occur  where  the  ice 
lies  smooth  and  the  same  process  is  repeated.  But  where  a  jam  has  once 
been  lodged  and  cemented  together  there  the  ice  will  remain  appro?dmately 
unchanged  all  winter.  As  the  season  advances  the  water  in  the  stream  bed 
gets  less  and  less.  In  many  places  in  the  Coppermine  there  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  ^\iIl(liIlg  secondary  channel  in  the  bed  of  the  river  proper  so  that 
towanls  spring  there  is  really  only  a  little  creek  running  through  this  (  urved 
and  ice-roofed  water  course.  Eventually  the  roof  over  even  this  sometimes 
caves  down,  but  usually  only  after  the  ice  becomes  so  thick  (say  over  a 
foot)  that  it  does  not  break  small  and  float  m  cakes  as  the  younger  ice  did 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  current  is  not  so  strong  late  in  winter,  with  the 
result  that  this  last  cave-in  produces  pits  and  valleys  in  the  river  ice 
prop^.  In  the  oentm  of  some  of  these  the  ice  is  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  river  in  the  months  of  March  and  April.  In  the  spring 
when  the  thaws  begin,  it  is  along  this  channel  that  the  melted  snow  water 
first  begins  to  run  and  we  found  in  the  first  week  of  June,  1910,  that  where 
the  rest  of  the  ifc  of  the  river  w  as  comparatively  solid,  this  creek  hnd  corn- 
menced  flowing  and  had  eaten  through  the  ice  so  that  although  the  water 
ha<l  not  risen  sufficiently  to  flood  the  river  as  a  whole,  nevertheless  a 
crossing  could  be  made  by  sled. 

The  popular  summer  hunting  district  which  lies  between  Bear  Liake  and 
the  Coppermine  River  north  of  the  parallel  of  66^  is  largely  Barren  Ground 
on  account  of  its  high  and  rocky  character,  although  trees  of  good  size  are 
found  in  all  the  creek  beds  round  about.  East  of  the  Coppermine  too,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  the  land  is  high  and  rocky  and  devoid  of  trees  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  south  shore  of  Coronation  Gulf  averages  much  higher  than  the 
north  shore.  A  striking  feature  of  the  topfigraphy  south  of  the  Gulf  is  a 
series  of  rocky  teTrac<'s.  If  one  walks  southward  or  southrastward  over 
this  country  in  foggy  weather  or  at  night  one  will  often  go  up  so  gradual 
an  incline  that  the  country  seems  h'vel,  until  .suddenix  one  comes  to  preci- 
pices w  liere  it  is  necc-ssary  to  serumble  <lown  forty  to  sixty  feet  of  cliff  and 
talus  slope.  If  the  walk  be  continued  southward,  this  experience  will  be 
repeated. 

Apparently  the  character  of  the  bottom  of  Coronation  GuU  is  similar 
to  the  character  of  the  land  south  of  it.  There  are  many  times  more  islands 
than  the  chart  indicates  and  these  lie  in  chains  extending  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Gulf  eastward  or  northeastward.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these 
islands  have  precipices  to  the  south  or  southeast  and  slope  down  gradually 
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to  the  north  or  northwest.  There  is  deep  water  close  up  to  their  precipitous 
faces  wUle  from  their  low  north  ends  dangerous  reefs  extend.  There  are 
many  boulders  of  all  kinds  found  on  the  surface  of  some  of  these  islands. 
The  islands  themselves  seem  diiefly  basaltic  and  the  cliffs  are  typicd  colum- 
nar basalt.  In  a  few  cases  we  found  the  basaltic  upper  portion  of  the  island 
underlain  by  stratified  limestone. 

It  is  of  great  significance  to  the  people  of  this  district  that  native  copper 
is  found  in  many  p1;i<  «  s.  I  hnvo  known  of  rt  pi»^ro  of  copper  float  as  large 
as  a  honse-hniMinu  Imck  pickivl  up  on  tiic  north  shore  of  McTavish  Bay, 
Groat  Hear  Lake,  antl  from  ht-n*  north  copper  is  known  to  ocfijr  either  in 
the  form  of  float  along  the  stream  courses  or  nutiv  e  copp<'r  outerop  from  the 
hillside  all  tlie  way  aortli  to  ai  least  i"ort\  miles  north  of  Prince  Albert  Sound 
in  Victoria  Island  a  distance  of  over  three  himdred  miles.  The  western 
limit  of  copper  deposits  known  to  us  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Dismal  Lake,  while 
to  the  east  it  extends  at  least  to  the  east  shore  of  Bathurst  Inlet.  It  is 
naturally  difficult  for  the  natives  to  cut  the  native  copper  where  it  occurs 
in  huge  masses  or  as  an  outcrop  and  roost  of  the  material  actually  used  for 
kni\  es  anrf  otlier  things  is  picked  \ip  in  the  form  of  small  fragments  along 
the  banks  of  the  riven.  Smelting  is  quite  unknown  and  nothing  is  ever 
done  with  the  copper  except  to  pf>und  it  with  stones  and  to  sharpen  the  edges 
of  cutting  tools  by  grinding  ihein  against  rough  stones. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  another  geolfigieal  feature  of  great  importance 
to  the  people  is  the  oe<urrenee  of  tale  chlorite,  of  u  character  suitable  for 
the  making  of  pots  and  lump.s,  at  the  mouth  of  Tree  River  ami  at  certain 
places  farther  east.  Although  wood  is  not  used  for  fuel  except  to  a  slight 
extent  in  summer,  the  occurrence  of  trees  on  the  Coppermine  and  the  head 
of  Dease  River,  draws  people  from  great  distances  to  these  places  each  sum- 
mer for  they  need  wood  continually  for  various  things,  and  driftwood  of 
a  character  suitable  for  implements  and  utensils  is  found  iMily  on  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf. 

Before  quitting  this  geographical  discussion  it  is  worth  while  to  comment 
especially  upon  the  anomalous  economic  importance  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  all  the  district  west  of  Tortmation  (iulf  and  east  of  Point  l^arrow.  Not 
only  does  the  huge  volume  of  warm  wattT  temper  somewhat  the  cliuuite 
at  the  immediate  month  of  the  rixcr  ami  alter  the  »ea>niis  u>  a  degree,  but 
the  river  also  supplies  building  material  for  the  conslruclioii  of  houses  for 
more  tiian  one  thousand  miles  of  coast  and  material  for  the  construction 
of  the  framework  of  boats  and  for  all  tlie  smaller  wooden  things  that  die 
Eskimo  need.  Most  of  this  wood  comes  from  the  Liard  branch  of  the 
Madeenxie  River.  Although  a  great  river,  the  Llard  does  not  bring  down 
as  much  driftwood  as  does  the  Peace  or  the  Slave  and  it  is  possible  that  even 
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the  Athabaska  River  may  carry  as  much  wood  as  does  the  Liard:  but  un- 
fortunately practically  all  the  wood  brought  by  the  Athabaska  is  stranded  in 
Athabaska  Lake  and  all  the  wood  brought  by  the  Peace  and  Slave  is  depos- 
ited on  the  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  On  neither  of  these  lakes  is  the 
driftwood  of  any  considerable  economic  importance  while  on  the  Arctic 
coast  it  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Eskimo,  should  they  survive 
for  any  considmble  period,  or  to  the  white  men>  should  numbero  of  them 
ever  come  to  occupy  the  coast. 

In  the  region  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta  there  were  a  large  number  of 
permanently  inhabited  village  sites.  By  permanent  habitation,  however, 
%\  ('  mean  only  tluit  there  were  houses  at  these  places  which  were  occupied 
regularly  year  after  year  at  corresponding  seasons  for  a  month  or  more  at  a 
time.  The  most  important  of  the  western  settlements  was  that  one  of 
the  three  on  Herschel  Island  which  was  called  Kigirktayuk.  This  name  was 
sometimes  even  in  the  old  days  applied  to  the  island  as  a  whole,  and  now 
that  the  otJier  two  village  sites  on  the  island  have  been  abandoned,  the  name 
for  the  village  has  become  synonymous  for  that  of  the  island.  Between 
Herschel  Island  and  the  Mackenzie  River  were  several  village  sites,  the 
most  important  of  which  ^^eem  to  have  been  Kangak  near  King  Point  and 
Tui)kark  on  the  Shingle  Point  sandspit. 

It  is  true  of  all  Eskimo  tribes  that  they  use  for  distant  tribes  other  names 
than  those  wliic  h  reall\  belong  to  those  tribes.  l-Vom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Kittegarytiit  people,  for  instance,  the  people  west  of  the  Macken5!;ie 
Riv  er  to  and  a  little  beyond  Herschel  Island  were  known  as  the  Tuyoriiiiut. 
The  people  of  l\)int  Barrow  and  Cape  Smythc  who  were  called  by  themselves 
the  NuvAgmiut  and  Utkiavigmiut  were  called  by  the  l^ttegaryuit  people 
collectively  Apkvarmiut.  All  other  western  people  were  grouped  collec- 
tively under  the  term  Nunatagmiut. 

Two  names  that  may  be  used  anywh^  for  one^s  n^ghbors  up  or  down  the 
coast  were  tlu  refore  naturally  in  use  in  the  Mackenzie  section.  These  are 
Uallinergmiut,  the  p<>ople  up  the  coast,  and  Kagmalit,  the  people  down  the 
coast.  It  is  an  Interesting  fact  that  whereas  in  going  west  along  the  main- 
land coast  from  Haillie  Island  west  the  next  people  may  always  be  called 
Ualliner^niiut  w  liile  the  next  people  east  are  Kagmalit,  but  to  this  rule  there 
is  one  striking  exception,  the  people  of  the  CoKnlle  River  although  lix  in^: 
sotitli  ami  east  of  Point  Barrow  aUvuNS  spoke  of  the  Barrow  people  as 
Kagmalit.  This  is  what  one  would  expect  had  the  ColviUe  people  first 
become  familiar  with  the  Barrow  people  at  the  time  when  the  Colville 
tribe  were  living  on  the  seacoast  to  the  west  of  Cape  Smythe.  This  is  what 
would  have  happened  had  Alaska  been  peopled  by  a  migration  from  the  east 
along  the  coast  which  had  followed  the  shore  around  until  it  got  to  Kotzebue 
Sound  and  had  ^en  sent  a  branch  up  the  Noatak  and  back  down  the  ColviUe. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mackenzie  people*  the  Baillie  Islanders 
and  other  comparatively  near  nei|^bors  to  the  east  were  known  as  Kagmalit 
bu 1 1 icyond  them  lived  the  Nagyiiktogmiut.  Under  this  term  of  Nagyuktog- 
mint  they  vaguely  grouped  all  the  distant  easterners  just  as  they  with  equal 
vagueness  called  the  inland  Alaskans,  Nunatagmiut.  Just  as  we  found  that 
the  Nunatagmiut  wrrc  really  but  one  of  th*'-  innny  trilies  of  interior  Ala^^ka 
so  w«' also  found  later  oil  that  Xagyuktogniiut  are  l)iit  mie  of  the  many  tril)es 
ot"  the  Copper  Eskimo.  Although  the  name  of  no  otlier  trihe  si'eins  to  have 
penetrated  as  far  west  as  the  Muekenzie  or  if  any  <lid  penetrate  that  tar 
they  have  at  least  now  been  forgotten. 

As  the  relation  of  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  to  the  Indians  was  an  especially 
aggressive  one  they  had  pushed  their  settlements  a  considerable  distance 
up  into  the  forest  country  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  but  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  were  on  die  east  coast  of  Richard  Island  and  on 
the  niainland  eoast  oppositt  aiul  eastward,  thenee  to  the  Baillie  Islands  and 
In-yond.  Curiously  enough,  a  large  number  of  these  people  were  known  to 
their  immediate  neighbors  by  the  nnmv  nf  a  village  whieh,  for  a  (^ntury  at 
least,  has  been  iininhabite<l.  Ktipuk  was  located  on  the  east  coast  on 
Richard  i^lan^l  and  was  a  plae<'  favorable  for  tlie  killing  of  w  hite  whales  in 
summer,  but  tlie  shifting  current  of  the  river  made  du-  whalint;  ^^rouiids  too 
shallow  and  tlie  people  had  to  njovt  across  to  the  mainland  to  tlie  neighl>or- 
hood  of  the  present  large  village  of  Kittegaryuit,  which  was  the  largest  of 
all  the  Eskimo  villages  of  the  Mai^enzie  section  and  possibly  of  all  Arctic 
North  America  until  the  great  measles  epidemic  of  1900,  when  the  few 
remnants  got  the  idea  that  the  site  was  an  unlucky  one  and  moved  away. 
Richardson  tells  us  that  from  this  village  alone  about  two  hundred  kayaks 
came  out  and  followed  his  boats  as  he  was  passing.  We  know  that  during 
the  white  whale  season  kayaks  were  used  only  by  the  abIe-bodie<l  hunters 
so  this  will  show  that  the  population  of  the  Kittegaryuit  village  alone  must 
have  been  somewhere  between  ei^dit  luuidred  and  one  thousand  people. 
It  was  iu)t  true  that  the  other  viHages  on  the  coast  were  all  depoindated  and 
liieir  j)eople  gjithered  at  Kilttgaryuil  lor  the  white  whale  hunt.  No  doubt 
a  few  individuals  from  tlie  nearest  village  tlid  so,  but  the  people  of  the 
Kskimo  Lakes  inland  were  at  that  season  hunting  caribou  and  the  people  of 
Point  AtldnsoR  tokt  me  that  they  never  took  part  in  the  Kittegaryuit  hunt. 

There  seem  to  have  been  many  villages  of  considerable  size  east  of  Kitte- 
gaiyuit,  but  the  biggest  of  them  next  to  that  of  the  Baillie  Islands  was  Nuvo- 
rak  (Point  Atkinson),  and  eventually  it  became  the  only  inhabited  village 
between  Haillie  Island  and  die  Mackenzie  Delta  proper,  and  even  it  is 
uninhabited  since  the  <  pidemic  of  1000,  or  was  so,  until  the  winter  of  1911- 
1912  when  a  trading  schooner  anchort^  there.   The  natives  as  a  result 
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gtathered  about  and  in  April,  1912,  there  was  a  population  of  perhaps  thirty 
p<'ople. 

FoTmwIy  the  people  whom  we  call  Baillie  Islanders  had  a  permanent 
village  on  one  of  the  Baillie  Islands  which  they  called  Avvak.  Since  the 
whaling  ships  began  to  coidc  in  and  winter  in  this  vicinity,  the  dweilini;  site 
was  iciiioved  to  a  samlspit  on  the  mainland  of  Cape  Batliurst,  called  Utkal- 
luk.  In  the  Hutunm  both  the  people  of  Cape  Bathurst  east  of  Liverpool 
,  Xii\  orak,  ami  other  places  west  of  it,  used  to  to  the  head  of  the  T?ay 
in  the  fall  for  llie  cariliou  hunt  and  used  lu  spend  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
there  fishing;  l)ut  aj)part'iitly  the  entire  population  moved  out  to  one  of  the 
promontories  for  sealing  purposes  about  the  middle  of  winter.  East  of  the 
Baillie  Islands  were  several  villages  between  that  and  Langton  Bay,  which 
was  known  as  Nuvuayuk  frcrni  the  sandspit  on  which  the  village  was  lof»ted» 
and  behind  which  whaling  ships  have  wmtered  in  recent  years. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  continuous  chain  of  habitations 
prior  to  say  1830,  all  the  way  east  alcmg  the  coast  from  Langton  Bay  to 
Coronation  Gulf,  and  from  the  character  of  the  archaeological  remains,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  these  people  resembled  in  culture  those  of  the 
Baillie  Islands  more  than  the\'  did  those  of  Coronation  Gulf.  However, 
there  seems  to  hjive  Wen  a  ferlirii;  nt  the  Baillie  Islands  that  the  people  east 
of  Langton  Bay  were  not  their  people,  while  those  of  Langton  Bay  were, 
and  when  the  changing  trath'  conditions  and  other  reasons  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  habitation  along  tlie  et)aj>i  (about  1S4()),  most  of  the  people  of 
Langton  Bay  moved  w^  to  the  Bafllie  IsIandS)  ^diile  some  of  Langton  Bay 
and  apparently  all  east  of  th^,  moved  east  towards  Coronation  Gulf  if 
indeed  they  were  not  exterminated  by  some  famine  consequent  upon  an 
untoward  season.  There  were  evidently  permanent  villages  as  far  east» 
at  least,  as  the  mouth  of  Crocker  River,  and  clearly  bowhead  whaling  was 
one  of  the  chief  occupations.  Even  beyond  Crocker  River  closer  investiga- 
tion is  likely  to  show  the  existence  of  permanent  earth  and  wood  dwellings. 
We  difl  not  happen  to  find  any,  l)ut  we  passed  this  se<'tinn  of  the  coast  in 
the  early  spring  fMay,  1910*  v  I  <  n  the  snow  would  have  covered  so  as  to  hide 
any  but  the  most  conspicuous  liouse  ruins. 

The  Copper  E.skimo  do  n(jt  seem  c\  er  to  liave  hmi  any  permanent  houses, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  from  spending  the  summer  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Coppermine  and  from  making  inquiries  from  the  oldest  men.  In 
looking  for  a  duuracteristic  by  which  to  differentiate  the  eastern  from  the 
western  Eskimo,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  one  than  this,  that  the 
westerners  built  permanent  dwellings  of  earth  and  wood  while  the  easterners 
used  otdy  skin  tents  and  snowhouses.  If  it  shall  he  found,  as  I  suspect, 
that  the  distribution  of  the  iai^r  western  sled  will  coincide  archaeological  ly 
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approximately  with  the  area  of  earth  and  wood  hou^,  and  tlie  long  eastern 
aled  with  that  of  the  absence  of  house  ruins,  these  two  fMtures  will  differ- 
entiate the  two  regions  with  some  clearness.  So  far  as  we  know  the  big 
skin  boat  or  umiak  was  also  a  cfaaracteristic  of  the  western  section  and  absent 
in  the  eastern,  at  least  within  the  last  century. 

Named  from  the  west  and  following  the  mainland  coast  around  without 
any  reference  to  Victoria  Island,  we  ha\-e  the  groups  enumerated  below. 
Tlie  popnlation  in  each  case  is  approximate,  l)ut  the  figures  gixcii  Timy  he 
relieil  upon  to  vary  in  most  instances  not  more  than  ten  percent  from  the 
actual. 

The  Akuliakattajrmiut  are  to  be  tuuiiti  umiuII.v  in  the  late  autumn  and 
early  winter  eiuanipttl  uw  the  shore  of  Cape  Hexley.  This  is  a  trading 
rendezvous  where  there  come  to  visit  them  most  or  all  of  the  Ilaneragmiut, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Puiplirmiut  and  the  Noahontrmtut  and  a  sprink- 
ling  from  othw  tribes  as  far  removed  as  the  Bkalluktogmiut  of  the  east 
coast  of  Victoria  Island.  Shortly  before  or  after  the  winter  solstice  the 
Akuliakattagmiut  move  out  on  tiie  ice  d  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  for  seal- 
ing purposes  and  about  the  same  time  the  visitors  begin  to  return,  each 
party  to  its  own  tribe.  Hetucni  the  tcuth  and  the  last  of  Ma  *1  \-  will 
move  ashore  near  Cape  Bexley  where  they  cache  their  stores  or  st  al  bhibber 
as  well  as  their  spare  clothing  and  household  gear,  and  move  inland  two  or 
tliree  days'  journey  south  to  Aknliakattak  Lake,  whirh  is  said  to  be  the  head 
of  Uae  Kiver.  This  section  is  less  well  supplicil  with  curibou  than  most 
other  distrit  is  of  theCoppi-r  llskiniu;  ton^t  tjuently,  llit-  pcopk-  li\  c  to  s»>me 
extent  on  fisliing  in  the  lake  and  are  forced  to  purchase  some  of  the  skins 
they  need  for  dothing  frcMm  other  tribes,  diiefly  in  exchange  for  articles  <tf 
wood.  On  account  of  this  scarcity  of  caribou  the  Akuliakattagmiut  use 
more  sealskin  for  garments  than  do  other  tribes  and  are  in  general  less 
satisfactorily  dressed.  They  are  much  given  to  visiting  among  other  tribes, 
so  that  while  the  population  b  really  no  doid)t  sixt.\  or  over,  we  found  only 
thirty -seven  at  home  when  we  were  \'isiting  them  in  Mhv,  1910. 

The  Xoahonirmiut  hunt  in  wintrron  the  ice  (jf  Dolphin  imA  Union  Strait 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liston  and  Sutton  Islands  and  spctui  tUo  summer  in 
general  on  thf  mainland  sruitli  ot  those  islands  and  north  of  liae  !?i\«'r. 
Thi>  i>  }Hihups  the  .siaalU  sl  ol  ilif  recognized  subdivisions  of  the  C  opper 
Eskimo  on  the  mainland.    Their  number  is  ai)Oui  twt  uty. 

South  of  the  Xoahonirmiut  in  summer  are  f(»un<l  the  Kauianermiut,  so 
called  because  they  inhabit  the  headwaters  (Kangia)  of  the  PalUrk  which  is 
their  name  for  the  Rae  River.  These  people  are  also  sometimes  called  the 
Uallirgmiut.  In  winter  most  of  these  seem  to  be  out  <m  the  ice  of  Corona- 
tion Gulf.  Tliis  is  rather  an  indefinite  subdivision  sometimes  confused 
with  the  Pallirmiut  proper.  The  number  may  be  about  thirty. 
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Tlie  rallirtniiit  occupy  in  spring,  and  sometimes  also  in  summer,  the 
mouth  of  the  R;ie  lliver  (Palh'rk).  Some  of  them,  however,  annually  join 
the  Kogluktoginiut  in  the  summer  .^alinon  fishery  at  Bloody  Fall.  In  win- 
ter, they  uteupy  the  ice  of  the  west  central  jxirtiou  of  Coronation  Gulf. 
Tlieir  number  is  about  forty. 

The  Kogiuktogmiut  draw  their  name  from  Bloody  Fall  (Kogluktdc — 
it  flofws  rapidly,  or  spurts,  like  a  cut  artery)  whidk  name  is  also  generally 
applied  to  the  Coppermine  River  as  a  whole.  They  spend  their  winters 
on  the  ice  of  Coronation  Gulf  and  in  summer  it  is  not  always  that  they 
remain  at  Bloody  Fall  during  the  summer  salmon  fishery,  although  the 
Fall  is  recognized  by  the  other  groups  as  being  their  particular  hunting 
ground.    Their  population  b  about  thirty. 

The  Kugjiryuajjmitit  hunt  in  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kugaryuak 
River,  the  mouth  of  which  is  al)OUt  eighteen  miles  east  of  ihai  of  the  Copper- 
mine. In  winter  they  are  like  the  rest  on  the  ice  of  Coronation  Gulf. 
Their  popuhitioa  i.s  about  twenty-Hve. 

I'ingangnaktok  (meaning  it  blows  a  land  wind)  is  a  place  some  distance 
inland  west  of  Tree  River  and  a  number  of  people  whom  we  met  considered 
th«msdves  natives  of  this  district,  the  Pingangnaktogmiut.  Like  the  rest, 
they  hunt  out  on  the  gulf  in  winter.  Their  number  may  be  about  thirty. 

The  Koghiktualugmiut  are  the  people  who  frequent  the  neighborhood 
of  Tree  River  fKoKhiktualuk).  T\\ey  are  also  called  I'tkusiksaligmiut, 
the  dwellers  of  the  place  where  there  is  pot  stone.  This  is  the  location  of 
the  njost  westerly  pot  stoiu'  (steatite,  or  talc  chlorite  .schist)  (piarries  known 
to  the  Eskimo  on  the  Arctic  .shore  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
These  (piarries  and  others  ea.st  of  them  are  probably  the  .source  of  all  the 
soealled  soapstone  himps  and  soapstone  cooking  pots  in  the  possession  of  the 
Kskimo  as  fur  west  a.s  Bering  Straits  and  even  into  Siberia,  lor  people  still 
living  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  have  told  me  that  they  got  stone  lamps  from 
the  east  and  expcnrted  them  to  Siberia,  and  as  you  go  east  from  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  you  find  in  each  village  the  story  that  diey  got  their  lamps  from  the 
next  village  east  of  them  and  so  you  can  follow  the  trail  until  it  leads  to 
the  Utkusiksaligmiut  about  eighty  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine  River. 
In  April,  1911,  we  visited  a  village  of  these  people,  located  about  twenty 
miles  to  seaward  from  the  north  of  Tree  River  and  they  had  just  moved  to. 
this  campsite  from  another  farther  northeast.  The  population  is  about 
forty.  This  is  the  most  easterly  trilie  actually  visited  by  us  on  their  own 
hunting  frrounds,  although  we  .saw  and  talked  with  individuals  of  other  tribes 
as  far  east  as  the  Kent  Peninsula. 

Kogluktuaryuniiut  are  in  winter  on  the  ice  oil  Gray  Buy.  In  spring  they 
fish  at  tlic  mouth  of  the  Koglukiuaryuk  lliver  where  Ilanbury  found  some 
of  them  in  July,  1903.  This  is  the  most  westerly  tribe  seen  by  Hanbury  on 
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his  journey  with  the  exception  that  he  saw  one  family  of  the  Pallirmiut  on 
Dismiil  Lake,   Tlie  population  is  probably  about  fifty  or  sixty. 

We  were  inforriUHl  in  a  grneral  way  that  the  entire  district  from  Gray 
Bay  to  Kotit  IVninsiila  was  thickly  iiihahitcd  tiiul  this  w:«s  said  to  ho  espe- 
cially so  on  Bathurst  hilctatui  the  K<'nt  l*<'niii^i:Ia  ii^i  ll.  As  none  of  onr 
inforrnnnt.s  woiihl  coiiiit  aho\e  six.  it  was  ot  ( i»ur>r  t;i(h(  r  difflrttlt  to  i  u 
ilcliiiiic  ith-a  of  niimlicrs  from  tiicm.  McihImtvoI  die  iiil.cof  Kaiiliiryuar- 
iniut  infortiu'd  that  (he  iimnhcr  of  pcoph'  iu  IJuthiusi  InU'l  wa.>.  ^^rt  aily  in 
excess  of  that  of  their  own  tribe  and  as  that  tribe  nundx-rs  about  two  hun- 
dred»  I  am  inclined  to  assign  to  the  region  between  Gray  Bay  and  Kent  Pen- 
insula a  population  of  four  to  five  hundred.  I  think  that  in  conversation, 
I  must  have  heard  the  names  of  various  tribes  of  this  district,  but  through 
some  slip  I  failed  to  note  them  down  except  that  of  the  most  talked-of  group» 
the  Umingmuktoginiiit  of  the  p<  tmanent  village  of  UmingmAktok  on  the 
west  coast  of  Kent  J*eiiiiisula.  We  have  never  ourselves  seen  permanent 
villages  or  jM'rnianent  dwellings  among  the  ("opjier  Kskinui,  but  we  were  told 
that  rTntngtiiuktok  was  inhabite<l  the  year  aroiunl.  There  are  no  tloubt 
severjil  utoups.  each  with  its  own  naiiie,  hrtwcen  the  rniingitn'iktogniint 
on  Kent  reuiiisula  and  ()g<len  Bay,  where  Uve  the  Ahiagmiiit.  The  ahiak 
is  the  Alpine  hear  berry.  We  know  of  this  tribe  only  betuuse  they  are 
visited  by  the  X'ictoriu  Island  Eskimo  when  they  are  on  their  way  to  tlie 
summer  trading  rendesvous  on  Hanbury's  Akilinik  River,  near  the  hmd  oi 
Chesterfield  Inlet.  According  to  the  Victoria  Islanders,  the  Ahiagmiut 
should  number  anything  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  persons.  South  of 
the  Ahiagmiut,  the  Victoria  Islanders  fall  in  with  the  Haningayogmiut, 
the  people  of  Back  River  (Haningayok)  wlio  are  said  to  be  a  snmll  tribe. 
On  this  journey  they  also  met  .soineti!iir>  the  Kaemermiut,  which  tiiey  say 
may  be  only  another  name  for  the  Haningayogmiut.  On  the  .Vkilinik  itself, 
they  met  the  representativi^  of  a  large  number  of  tribes,  scmie  of  tliem 
from  the  o<*ean  to  the  cast  Hudson  Bay?).  The  people  with  whom  thty 
(hiefly  tnide  they  sptak  of,  however,  h,s  the  Pallirmiut.  Parties  of  the 
i'allirmiut  al.-vo  of  re<'ent  years  make  winter  trading  trips  as  far  north  as  the 
Kent  Peninsula.  It  is  probable  that  tliese  trips  began  with  Hanbury's 
journey,  for  the  Victoria  Islanders  speak  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Pallirmiut 
to  Kent  Peninsula  as  being  that  of  the  party  of  which  Hanbury  was  a  mem- 
ber. Whether  this  was  really  the  first  visit  or  whether  it  was  merely  the 
first  one  of  which  the  Victoria  Islanders  happened  to  hear,  is  not  certain. 

We  have  given  roughly  the  summer  location  of  all  the  mainland  coastal 
tribes  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  but  one  district  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is 
occupie<l  by  representatives  of  a  dozen  or  more  tribes.  This  is  the  summer 
hunting  district  enclui^ed  by  a  quadrangle  formed  by  the  Coppermine  River 
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on  tlu  (  ist,  Great  Bear  I>ake  on  the  south,  Dcasc  T\i\  (  r  on  the  west,  and 
DisiiKil  Lake  and  Kendall  Hivor  on  (he  north.  Among  two  hundred  or  so 
peojjlc  who  visited  this  distriet  and  \\  iiU  whom  we  hunted  the  summer  of 
1910,  there  were  representatives  of  iill  the  nijuTdaiul  irihcs  from  ra|>o 
Bexley  to  ihc  Kent  Peninsula  as  well  as  the  Puiplirmiut  and  Nagyukiogmiut 
of  Victoria  Island. 

In  naming  the  island  people  we  must  begin  with  Banks  Island,  for  it  is 
still  inhabited  in  its  southern  portion  in  winter  and  all  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  until  comparatively  recent  years.  We  were  told  by  the  old 
men  of  the  ICanhiryuarmiut  that  so  far  as  they  knew,  all  Banks  Island  was 
inhabited  formerly  and  the  people  were  very  prosperous.  They  are  said 
to  have  killed  so  many  musk-oxen  and  cariliou  in  summer  that  they  usually 
had  plenty  of  dry  meat  to  take  them  through  the  winter.  However,  famines 
l>ejran  to  occur  now  and  then,  due  the  Victoria  Island  people  say,  to  the 
•enmity  of  a  powerful  \'irtoria  Island  shaman  wlio  by  his  spells  caused  all 
the  food  animals  to  leave  Banks  Islan<l  and  its  neighboring  waters.  Finally, 
the  last  of  these  people  are  said  to  lia\  e  dietl  of  hunger  at  a  time  when  men 
BOW  apparently  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  were  small  l^oys.  On  Victoria 
Island  north  of  Minto  Inlet  there  was  also  a  num^tms  population  known  as 
the  Ugyufigmiut  Thb  is  also  attested  by  the  English  eiqplorers  CoUinson 
and  M'Clure,  whose  maps  are  htbded  "numerous  Esquimaux  parties"  in 
the  district  north  of  Mjnto  Inlet.  There  is  a  beltef  among  the  Victoria 
Islanders  today  that  these  Ugyulignu'ut  murdered  some  white  men  belonging 
to  the  exploring  ships  and  that  the  white  men  in  revenge  shot  them  down, 
<'xterminating  them  to  the  last  man.  This  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest  nf  the  ^'ietoria  Islanders,  a  man  named  Pami- 
ungittok,  who  at  tin-  age  of  six  years  \'isi«^od  ( 'ollinson's  ship  in  Walker  Hay. 
Painiiiiigif  tok  said,  lu)\\'e\-«»r,  that  he  hud  ne\'er  heard  of  any  eye-witnesses 
to  ihc  slKKjiing  of  Liie  I  uiigmiut  by  the  white  men  and  he  said  it  was  quite 
possible  that  they  miglit  really  have  died  from  famine  and  that  the  story  of 
their  being  shot  might  have  grown  up  "as  sudi  stories  do."  Howev^,  all 
the  Victoria  Islanders  agree  that  at  present  there  are  no  living  representa* 
tives  of  the  Ugyuligmiut. 

The  north  coast  of  Victoria  Island  east  of  CoUinson  Inlet  and  the  east 
•coast  north  of  its  midrlle  are  supposed  to  be  uninhabited  and  to  have  always 
been  so.  CoUinson  Inlet  has  been  visited  occasionally  by  many  members 
of  the  Knnhirvnarmiiit  tribe  still  living,  and  they  have  never  seen  other 
signs  of  human  lial)itatioji  than  those  which  they  believe  to  be  the  traces 
of  the  earlier  visits  of  their  own  people. 

Coming  to  the  tribes  still  in  existence,  the  Kanhiryiiarmiut  arc  the 
jnost  westerly  although  they  draw  their  name  from  Prince  Albert  Sound 
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(^kiuiglui  \  iiakj.  Tluy  live  in  winter,  most  of  tiiein,  on  the  snnitheast 
coast  of  Banks  Island  between  Nelson  Head  and  De  Salis  Bay,  where  in 
oontradistiiictioii  to  most  other  Eskimo  tribes  they  depend  for  food  jdiiefly 
on  polar  bears.  A  few,  however,  spend  an  occanonal  winter  on  the  south* 
west  comer  of  Victoria  Island  near  Cape  Baring.  Two  families  did  so  the 
winter  of  1910-1911. 

Late  in  March  or  early  in  April  in  each  year  they  ( oninu  iu  e  their  east* 
ward  migrations  crossing  the  straits  to  Prince  Albert  Sound  and  ino\  ing  east 
along  the  middle  of  the  Sound.  Wo  foiintl  them  to  be  approximately  in  the 
geofrraphicfti  center  of  thr  Sound  on  ^luy  13,  1011,  and  it  is  prolnible  that 
their  mij^rations  pass  iliis  point  ut  the  same  time  each  year.  In  Prince 
Albt n  S<jnn«l  the  parties  (Hvide.  In  the  summer  of  191 1 ,  none  ot  thciu  were 
going  soutli  into  the  Colville  Mountains,  although  certain  years  a  few  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  going  there  to  meet  the  Haneragmiut.  Six  or 
seven  families  were  going  north  into  the  mountains  between  Prince  Albert 
Sound  and  Minto  Inlet;  a  larger  party  still,  were  going  southeast  from  the 
foot  of  the  Sound  to  meet  the  Puiplirmiut  and  another  good-flised  party 
were  going  northeast  from  the  foot  of  the  Sound,  location  about  forty  miles- 
inland,  where  native  copper  is  moat  abundant  and  can  most  easily  be  had 
for  the  manufacture  of  knives,  missile  points,  needles,  and  other  articles. 
But  the  largest  party  of  all,  were  going  east  up  the  Kagloryuak  River  to 
meet  the  Ekalhiktogmiiit  near  the  renter  of  Victoria  Islantl.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  group  is  two  luindrfil  or  a  little  o\<t.  Wlien  tliey  were  all 
logt  ther  in  the  spring  of  1911)  they  ()eeu|)ie<i  thirty-tliree  (Iwellincs,  as  we 
leaructl  from  the  examination  of  one  of  tlieir  desertcil  villages.  When  we 
vbited  them,  six  families  had  alrea<ly  separated  themselves  from  the  main 
body. 

North  of  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  are  the  people  who  bear  the  name  of 
Minto  Inlet,  the  Kanghiryuatjiagmiut.  They  are  said  to  have  been  more 
numerous  formerly,  but  have  suffered  somewhat  from  famines,  not  so  much 
in  actual  deaths  as  in  having  certain  families  leave  them  to  join  other  tribes 
that  had  Itetter  hunting  grounds,  for  some  such  as  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  who 
never  hail  a  famine  within  the  memory  of  anyone  living.  I  faileil  to  make 
a  record  ot"  where  they  spent  their  winters  but  hnvp  the  cfenernl  impression 
that  tli(>v  usually,  if  not  always,  are  with  the  K.nilii?  \  n  '.riniut  on  Hanks 
I^Iaml.  Wlien  we  visited  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  the  iiii<i.il<  ,.1  May,  1910,  the 
Kanghiryuatjiagmiut  were  said  to  have  separainl  tioni  them  on  the  ice 
of  the  straits  as  they  were  coming  from  Banks  Island  and  to  have  gone 
around  Cape  Wollaston  into  Minto  Inlet  with  the  intention  of  spending  the 
summer  in  the  mountains  to  the  north.  Their  number  is  about  twenty. 

As  we  have  mentioned  above,  the  larger  number  of  the  Kanhiryuarmiut 
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hunt  in  suimiu  r  in  the  middle  of  Victoria  Tslaml,  where  they  meet  the 
Kkalluktoginiut  who  cotne  up  from  the  ea^t  from  Albert  EJwartl  Buy  uloiig 
the  ice  of  the  Ekalluktok  River.  It  is  said  that  the  river  is  so  called  because 
of  llie  large  number  of  fish  to  be  caught  in  it  and  this  is  the  only  tribe  of  the 
Copper  Eskimo  who,  according  to  our  information,  live  largely  on  fish  in 
winter.  It  was  this  tribe  with  whom  Lieut.  Hansen  of  Amundsen's  espedi- 
tion  canie  in  contact  on  the  ice  east  of  Victoria  Island  in  the  ^ring  of  1905. 
The  Kanhiryuarmiut  say  that  they  and  the  EkaUuktogmiut  are  tril>es  of 
about  the  same  size,  so  that  we  may  estimate  them  at  two  hundred.  Two 
members  of  this  tribe,  }mth  of  them  men,  had  married  into  the  Kanhir- 
^iiarmitit  tribe.  We  talked  with  both,  and  one  of  them  gave  us  considerable 
information  about  the  (  ast  ( oast  of  Victoria  Island  as  well  as  about  his  own 
people  anti  other  tribt;s  fartlier  cast. 

^Vlong  the  south  coast  of  \'ictoria  Island,  the  most  westerly  are  the 
Haneragmiut.  A  few  of  them  each  year  hunt  on  the  mainland  with  the 
Akuliakattagmiut  or  farther  east,  but  the  larger  number  go  north  into  the 
Colville  Mountains  to  a  fidiing  lake  called  Tahiryuak,  where  they  also  get 
numerous  caribou  and  where,  as  stated  above,  they  some  years  meet  a  few 
representatives  of  the  Kanianermiut.    The  population  is  about  forty. 

The  Puiplirmiut  are  in  winter  on  the  ice  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liston 
and  Sutton  Islands  and  most  of  them  hunt  in  summer  northeast  from 
Biinpson  Bay  into  Victoria  Island,  where  they  annually  meet  a  party  of  tlie 
Kaiihirvuarmiut.  A  few  families  usuallv  hunt  south  of  the  mainland,  some 
of  them  as  far  as  Great  Bear  Lake.  This  tribe  is  so  given  to  visiting  with 
other  tribes  that  their  number  is  difficult  to  estimate,  though  I  suppose  it  to 
be  not  short  of  sixty. 

The  Nagyuktogmiut  are  so  called  from  the  little  island  of  Nag^uktok, 
which  may  be  intended  by  the  charts  to  be  one  of  the  Duke  of  York  Islands, 
although  the  maps  here  as  in  many  other  places  are  so  poor  that  idantifica- 
tions  are  difficult.  Tins  tribe  also  has  the  name  Killinermiut  from  the  dis- 
trict Killirk  on  the  south  coast  of  Victmia  Island  east  of  Lady  Franklin 
Point  where  many  of  them  hunt  in  summer.  This  is  nowadays,  at  any  rate, 
not  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  of  tlu>  (.  opper  Eskimo  and  still,  as 
mentionerl  elsewhere,  it  is  the  name  of  tlii>  tribe  alone  of  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Copper  l-'skiiiio,  tl);it  is  known  a>  far  west  as  tiic  Mackenzie  River,  as 
I  know  from  m>  own  obser\ati()iis,  aiitl  as  far  east  a.^  King  William  Island 
a.s  we  know  from  Amundsen's  actuiint.  This  name  also  impressed  itself 
on  Richardson  who  mentions  it  in  connection  with  his  expeditbn  of  1848. 
They  spend  their  winters  near  and  north  of  the  middle  of  the  western  half  of 
Coronation  Gulf  and  most  of  them  hunt  nortli  into  Victoria  Island  in  sum- 
mer, although  some  hunt  to  Bear  Lake  and  elsewhere  upon  the  mainland. 
The  population  of  this  group  ts  not  over  fifty. 
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T\w  Nagyuktogmiut  were  the  most  easterly  tril>e  of  toria  Islanders 
visited  Viy  iis.  They  told  us  tliat  the  next  trihe  e.ir^t  of  them  were  called 
tlu'  Kihisikujginiut .  T  got  no  special  idea  of  hou  imiiierous  tluy  are.  I 
hai»])eiu*d  to  HfH"  one  or  1\s()  iiieinlx  rs  of  the  irilu;  aiiioug  tlie  Xagyiiktog- 
niiut,  but  in  the  press  of  other  Uiiiigs  1  neglected  the  opportunity  of  making 
careful  inquiries  as  to  population.  They  told  roe,  however,  that  so  far  as 
they  knew,  tlie  entire  soudi  coast  of  Victoria  Island  was  populated  all  the 
way  around  to  Albert  Edward  Bay  and  in  their  opinion  about  as  densely 
as  that  portion  with  which  we  were  familiar.  If  that  be  so,  it  should  mean 
from  three  to  four  hundred. 
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THE  CORONATION  GUJ^  ESKIMO. 

For  convenience  we  have  chosen  to  lesij^natc  all  the  various  Eskimo 
groups  visited  by  us  in  the  Coronation  Gulf  Diiitriet  as  the  Copper  Eskimo. 
In  the  preceding  discussion  and  again  on  the  ethnographic  map  we  have 
given  the  designations  employed  by  the  Eskimo  themselves  and  indicated 
their  conceptions  of  intevHrelationship.  In  general  the  cultures  of  these 
groups  seem  to  be  similar  and  may  be  oonv  ai^atly  discussed  under  one  head. 
Since  one  of  the  striking  traits  of  this  cilture  is  the  use  of  native  coppw, 
the  t^rm  seems  to  us  quite  appropriale  as  the  designation  of  the  general 
culture  group. 

Range  and  Distmbtttion. 

We  found  in  the  spring  of  1910  when  we  first  visited  the  Akuliakattag^ 
roiut  and  Haneragmiut,  t^ jat  they  had  place  names  for  various  points  along 
the  coast  of  the  mainlard  running  as  far  west  as  Cape  Lyon,  apparentiy. 
SevMtai  m^bers  of  thes^^  tribes  were  pointerl  out  to  us  as  having  had  patents 
and  ancestors  that  came  fron-  the  west  or  habitually  made  journeys  west. 
This  merely  eorroborated  what  we  already  knew  from  the  HailHe  Islands 
Eskimo  tliai  iliere  had  bee'  ,  probably  up  to  al)out  1S4(),  eontiuuous  tribe 
to  tribe  trade  relations  beti/een  the  west  and  the  Xa^'\  uktogniiut.  Tt  was 
an  inti-resting  thing  to  find  that  while  the  westerners  knew  the  easterners 
by  tlie  name  of  the  Nagyuktogmiut  tribe,  which  was  but  one  of  many,  the 
eastem^s  corre^ndingly  knew  the  westerners  by  the  name  of  KupAgmiut, 
which  was  but  one  of  the  western  tribes  and  a  distant  one  at  that,  although 
a  numerous  body  and  powerful  locally.  Similariy  it  is  true  that  the  Point 
Barrow  peo]rfe  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  KupAgmiut  which  they 
used  for  ^1  the  Mackenxie  section  whenever  they  did  not  employ  the  vague 
general  term  Kagtr.alit. 

Tliis  knowledge  of  place  names  to  the  west  of  Cape  Bexley  indicates 
th:iT  tlie  Cap^  Bexley  people  are  familiar  with  a  stretch  of  cotmtry  abont 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  them.  To  the  south,  they  as  a  tril)e  do  l^nf 
seem  to  l>e  in  the  habit  of  going  even  as  far  as  Dismal  Lake.  A  few  rnenilHTS 
of  the  tribe  do  go  to  Dismal  Lake  and  beyond,  but  they  apparently  always 
do  so  by  a  circuitous  route,  going  east  into  Coronation  Gulf  and  joining 
one  of  the  local  tribes  there  such  as  the  Kogluktogmiut  and  accompanying 
them  to  Dismal  Lake  and  Great  Bear  Lake.  We  found  that  one  family, 
at  least,  of  the  Akuliakattagmiut  had  been  as  far  east  as  Tree  River. 
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We  talked  mih  one  woman  who  had  been  a  member  of  a  party  that  spent 
the  sommet  there  with  the  UtkuaOcsaligmiut  in  the  making  of  pots  and 
lamps;  and  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  at  Cap'  \1oy  was  one  composed 
by  thtt  woman  to  connnr-Tnorate  the  journey.  This  song  contains  several 
geographic  names  and  so  formulates  a  sort  of  a  record  of  the  event.  Tliis 
woman  seems  to  liavr  liecn  aliOTit  fifteen  or  ciphteen  years  of  ape  when  she 
made  the  journey  and  she  is  now  iiKout  forty.  Kast  beyoml  Tree  River  tlie 
knowK'dgeof  the  AkiiUakattagTiiiut  is  e,\e(Tdinp1y  vapn*',  althmijili  they  had 
heard  of  Umingniiiktok  i^ou  Kent  reainbulu).  Like  e\  ery  other  tribe,  they 
knew  of  the  Akilhuk  liivcr.  In  fact,  it  seems  tluit  the  Akihnik  River  is 
perhaps  the  most  wMely  known  locality  of  all  places  familiar  to  the  Eskimo. 
In  the  Mackensie  district  there  are  many  tales  of  the  Akilinik  and  so  there 
are  said  to  be  in  Greenland.  Of  course,  it  is  not  susceptiUe  of  absolute  proof 
that  the  Akilinik  of  the  stories  can  be  invariably  translated  to  mean  the 
Akilinik  River  that  flows  into  Chesterfiehl  Inlet,  ff>r  In  (lie  Ma(  ken/ie  District 
and  probably  in  Greenland  the  people  have  no  idea  in  which  direction  from 
them  the  Akilinik  lies,  but  seeing  that  the  district  of  the  Akilinik  draws  to  it 
toda>  ^  isitors  from  a  thousand  miles  west  and  from  gmit  distances  in  all 
other  directions,  it  seems  that  it  may  always  have  been  as  it  now.  the 
greatest  gathering  eetiter  from  a  geographic  point  of  view  of  the  whole 
Eskimo  race.  No  doiil)t  liie  trade  meetings  in  Ktilzcbuc  Sound,  for  instance, 
were  attended  by  larger  crowds,  but  they  did  not  come  from  such  great 
distances  althou|^  some  of  them  came  from  Siberia  and  others  from  the 
Arctic  coast  near  the  Colville  or  from  the  comparatively  warm  region  south 
of  the  Yukon. 

That  the  traveb  of  the  Akuliakattagmiut  and  Haneragmiut  to  the  east 

have  not  hron  wry  extensive  is  shown  l)est  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
idea  of  Victoria  Island  being  an  island.  We  fouml  no  one  who  knew  that 
important  fact  until  .\pril,  1911,  when  we  visited  a  village  occupied  chiefly 
by  Nagyuktnpmint  and  Utkusik^ligmiut  ofT  the  mouth  of  Tree  River. 
Several  men  there  knew  that  Victoria  Ishind  had  an  east  coast  and  they  said 
they  had  always  snpposeci  that  it  had  a  north  coast  also  and  was  an  island; 
in  fact,  they  had  heard  so  from  their  fatliers.  These  i)eople  were  familiar 
with  the  fact  of  the  loss  of  Franklin's  vessels  in  tlie  sea  between  King  Wil- 
liam Islwnd  and  Victoria  Island.  I  asked  them  whether  they  had  ever 
heard  of  a  ship  being  wrecked  and  white  men  dying  on  the  east  ooast  of 
Victoria  Island.  Had  they  answered  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative 
simply,  the  thing  mi^t  have  meant  little,  for  an  Eskimo  is  likely  to  answer 
any  leading  question  without  much  reference  to  the  facts,  merely  thinking 
what  answer  is  likely  to  please  you  best.  But  this  man  promptly  replied 
t!iHt  so  far  as  they  knew  no  ship  had  In^en  wrecked  on  the  east  coast,  but 
that  about  the  time  when  they  were  bom  two  ships  had  become  fast  in  the 
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ice  well  off  shore  and  that  they  had  been  abandoned  by  their  white  crews 
many  of  whom  they  knew  had  starved  to  death  and  think  tliat  it  was  lik^ 
that  all  of  them  had. 

It  was  a  curious  thing  that  some  months  later  when  in  Prince  Albert 
Sound  I  met  two  members  of  the  Ekalluktogmiut  tribe  who  live  on  the  east 
coast  of  Victoria  Island  ho  declared  that  they  had  never  heard  any  ^ps 
being  lost  in  their  vicinity.  These  were,  however,  young  men,  and  young 
men  commonly  pay  very  little  attention  to  tlie  stories  told  by  their  elders 
unless  they  be  stories  of  a  reHfrious  or  miraculous  nature.  These  men 
promised  me  that  if  they  revisited  their  tribe  they  would  make  inquiries 
from  the  old  men  about  these  ships  and  would  tell  me  if  I  were  to  return. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  but  one  man  among  the  Rae  River  Eskimo 
dedared  stouHy  to  me  that  no  white  man  had  ever  come  to  Rae  River,  shows 
that  no  great  dep«ad«ioe  can  be  placed  on  native  testimony.  Some  of 
these  men  who  denied  knowledge  of  white  visitors  on  Rae  River  were  the 
sons  of  the  old  man  Ekallukpiki  who  himsdf  as  a  boy  of  six  or  eii^t  had  seen 
Richardson  when  he  was  followed  across  the  Rae  Tl'wer  by  the  Eskimo  in 
1848.  When  later  I  asked  Ekallukpik's  sons  how  it  happened  that  they 
were  ignorant  of  such  an  important  event  that  had  happened  before  the  eyes 
of  their  father,  they  replied  that  they  no  doubt  had  heard  the  story  often, 
but  had  never  paid  any  attention  to  it  "for,"  they  said,  "old  men  teU  so 
many  tales." 

We  know  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Coppermine  often  follow 
it  in  summer  south  beyond  Kendall  River,  but  then  they  generally  come 
over  to  the  west  into  the  district  between  Dismal  Lake  and  Bear  Lake. 
We  understood  that  when  the  people  of  Bathurst  Inlet  come  to  Great  Beiur 
Lake,  they  go  well  towards  the  head  of  idie  Inlet  and  then  strike  approad- 
matdy  straight  west  for  the  east  end  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  One  group 
M  horn  we  met  the  summer  of  1910  told  us  that  they  had  come  this  route. 
How  far  south  they  sometimes  go  from  the  head  of  Bathurst  Inlet  we  do  not 
know,  although  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  distance.^ 

a  None  of  tin  Btktmo  wlio  bAUtuaUy  bnnt  to  Bear  Lake  on  MtfTavfth  Bay  know  that 

tho  Deasc  Klvcr  flows  Into  the  same  lake.  In  fn  M  t'ipv  tn'  t  ilcflnltely  that  McTavish 
Bay  was  a  large  lake ' '  like  tho  sea' '  whose  nanio  was  i  mixvy  uak ;  wlillo  Doaso  River,  for  which 
they  have  no  name,  flowed  into  a  small  lake  which  likewise  has  no  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  th«gr  contHdae  two  lakM  are,  of  ooiine,  but  two  bajrs  of  Bear  Lake.  Thoy  apedflcaUy 
denied  knowing  of  any  eoonectloii  between  McTavMi  Bay  and  the  lake  Into  wMdi  the  Deaee 
flows,  though  "there  may  be  a  river  between "  they  said.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rttch  Island 
so  compledely  shuts  off  the  tri&iiKli^  uf  wat«r  into  which  the  Dease  flows,  that  uo  one  could 
suspect  Ita eonnection  with  a  big  lake  lhiIotss  bo  went  along  <  ither  shore  past  tUo  end  ofRltcdl 
Island,  or  got  a  view  of  the  lake  firom  the  high  land  of  the  Cadbou  Point  pwiimrola,  It  eeeois 
evident  that  In  reomt  times  these  Eskimo  have  never  penetrated  so  thr,  or  else  the  presence 

of  Hear  Lake  beyond  Ritch  Island  wmild  be  known.  To  dl.seover  the  identity  of  McTavish 
Bay  with  the  water  into  which  the  Dease  flows  they  would  have  to  have  been  to  the  top  of 
Caribou  Faint  aonw  twenty  or  tUrty  idles  beyond  farthest  raached  by  them  Id  IMO 
wMIe  we  were  with  thenu 
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The  Kjuihiiyuaniiiut  lia\'e  the  widest  range  of  seasotud  migrations  of  any 
of  the  Copper  Eskimo  tribes  and  probably  of  any  Eskimo  tribe  in  the  world. 

In  winter  most  of  them  are  found  on  south  Banks  Island  just  east  of  Nelson 
Head.  They  leave  here  late  in  March,  cross  the  straits  to  Prince  Albert 
Sound,  and  here  the  tribe  scatters  in  all  directions.  Some  go  thirty  or  forty 
mil(*?«  south ;  some  sixty  or  seventy  milt  s  southeast;  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
northeast;  uiul  occasionally  all  the  way  ju  ross  the  island  to  Collinson  Inlet, 
while  the  larger  aiunUer  go  about  one  hundred  miles  east  up  the  Kagloryuak 
to  where  it  heads  near  the  head  of  the  Ekalluktok  which  flows  from  the 
center  of  Victoria  Island  east  into  Albert  Edward  Bay.  At  this  point  four 
or  five  families  separate  themsdves  from  the  rest»  descend  the  Ekalluktok 
and  cross  the  straits  to  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity  of  Ogden  Bay.  It 
seems  they  reach  this  point  annually  the  early  part  June,  for  it  is  here 
they  have  to  abandon  Iheir  sleds  and  proceed  south  carrying  back  loads  and 
their  dogs  also  carrying  packs,  for  they  are  bound  overland  to  the  Akllinik 
Ri\  er.  Usually,  on  the  way  they  are  joined  by  a  few  families  of  the  Ekalluk- 
togmiut  in  Albert  E<lward  Bay  and  later  by  some  families  of  the  Ahiagmiut 
at  Oplcn  Bay.  The  united  parties  march  overland  and  some  time  in  July 
they  ( onie  to  Back  River  which  they  call  the  Hanintrayok,  Their  visit  is 
e.\pc(  ted  Ity  a  party  of  the  Haiiingayogmiut,  who  arc  ready  for  them  with 
kayaks  to  fcrr\  thcrvi  over. 

The  party  tlien  proceeds  south  and  it  is  probably  early  in  August  that 
thc>  reach  &e  trading  rendezvous  on  the  timbered  section  of  the  Akilinik 
Biver.  It  was  here  that  Hanbury  fell  in  with  a  party  of  them.  We  met  near 
Tree  River  in  April,  1910,  a  young  woman  who  with  her  parents  had  been 
on  the  Akilinik  at  a  time  subsequent  to  ILinbury's  visit  and  who  had  heard 
from  the  Eskimo  there  all  about  Hanbuiy  and  his  companions,  and  a  month 
later  we  met  in  Prince  Allxjrt  Soun<l  the  man  Hitkoak  who  had  been  actually 
present  on  the  Akilinik  when  Hanbury  visited  them.  This  being  the  only 
white  nuiii  Tlitkoak  had  seen,  he  was  naturally  much  interested  and  told  me 
all  ahout  Hanbury's  etiuipnieiit  down  to  the  smallest  detail  as  well  as  giving 
all  the  names  of  the  Isskiino  who  acc*ompanied  Hanbury.  Hanbury's  own 
name  and  that  of  his  two  white  companions,  Darreli  and  Ferguson.  Hitkoak 
mispronounced  so  badly  that  they  were  not  recognizable,  but  liia  personal 
description  of  the  moi  was  correct  as  were  the  namei  of  the  Eskinio  of 
Hanbury's  party. 

These  trading  parties  of  the  Haneragmiut  usually  do  not  get  bade  to 
join  the  tribe  that  year,  but  return  only  as  far  north  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kent  Peninsula.  They  sometimes  proceed  some  distance  west  into  Bathurst 
Inlet  or  even  into  Coronation  Gulf  proper,  but  never  continue  far  enough 
west  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Coppmnine  and  to  return  home  by  the 
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route  which  we  fc^owed  on  our  spring  joumey  in  191 1 .  Instead  they  always 
turned  back  to  Albert  Edward  Bay  and  ascended  the  E^oUluktok  River  by 
sU'd  in  springs  to  join  their  ronntrymen  the  second  summer  after  th^  de- 
parture on  their  summer  hunt  m  the  middle  of  Victoria  Island. 

Meantime  another  party  has  gone  east  towards  tlie  Akilinik  to  make  in 
its  turn  the  same  round.  It  seems  to  be  seldom  tliat  any  indi\'idual  of  the 
Kanhir^\  uurmiut  will  make  this  trip  more  tliaii  two  or  tliree  times  in  a  life- 
time. On  the  other  band,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  half  of  the  tribe  who 
have  made  the  trip  at  one  time  or  tmother.  The  chief  object  of  the  trip  in 
the  early  days,  and  it  remwns  so  still,  is  &e  securing  of  wood  for  sledsj 
implonents,  and  utensib.  Plrobably  too,  it  was  only  a  few  years  after  die 
first  establishment  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  on  Hudson  Bay  Uiat 
iron  began  to  prrcnlate  into  the  west  by  this  trade  route.  Nowadays 
knives,  files,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils  are  purchased  as  wdl  as  little  odds 
and  ends  such  as  bits  of  clotli  that  are  kept  cliiefly  as  curios.  Two  steel 
fox  traps  had  found  their  way  by  this  route  into  Coronation  Gulf,  but  we 
foimd  none  among  the  Prince  Albert  Sound  people. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Haneragmiut,  on  account  of  their  extensi\  e  ti  a\  els, 
are  better  informed  of  distant  places  ilian  are  any  oi  the  other  tribes.  Il 
is  not  only  that  they  have  seen  more  places  themselves,  but  by  extensive 
travels  and  mudi  assodation  witb  strangers  they  have  acquired  a  perspective 
and  broadmindedncss  laddng  in  other  (Ustricts.  I  secured  firom  them 
acowdin^y,  diieBy  from  the  man  EKtkoak  moKtioiied  above,  a  good  deal 
<rf  geographic  information  about  distant  places  to  the  east  and  northeut 
most  oi  whidi  is  more  conveniently  embodied  in  a  map  than  in  a  set  discus^ 
tion* 

Hitkoak's  information  seemed  fairly  definite  and  correct  as  far  east  as 
King  William  Island.  He  told  me  that  there  lived  the  Netjiligmiut.  He 
had  heard  that  they  were  just  ordinary  Eskimo  although  they  had  many 
disagreeable  and  cruel  customs,  but  next  east  of  them  lived  other  people 
who  differed  from  ordinary  iiuman  beings  in  having  no  chins;  in  other 
words,  their  necks  come  struct  down  from  the  face  to  the  breast.  Beyond 
these  he  sud  lived  the  Kablunat  of  whom  he  had  heard  many  strange 
stories.  These  he  admitted  were  not,  however,  borne  out  at  all  by  his  own 
ocperience  with  Hanbury  n^m  he  had  found  very  different  from  the  tradi- 
tional description  of  the  white  men  who  lived  east  of  King  William  Island. 
It  was  also  true  he  said,  that  the  old  men  who  visited  (  ollinson  on  his  ship 
had  found  him  and  his  men  to  be  very  similar  to  Hanbuiy  and  not  very 
different  from  Eskimo  ifi  treneral. 

Hitkoak  told  me  further  that  if  you  were  to  come  from  the  mainland  to 
King  V\  illiam  Island  and  keep  on  in  the  same  direction  after  you  had  crossed 
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t\\v  island  you  would  t  \  fiitunlly  romp  to  anoTlu-r  and  bi,v'^^<'r  island  inhahited 
by  Kskinio  w  ho  drrssed  exi-lu.-»i\ i-ly  iu  stuLskius  Lw^cause  ihey  had  no  carihoii. 
*' These  people,  '  lie  said,  "are  called  the  Tuiiunirohinniut  l)ecaiise  they  li\c 
on  t]ie  far  side  of  the  land  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  rest  of  us."  This 
name  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Professor  Boas  for  a  tribe  near  Admir' 
alty  Inlet  from  information  secured  on  the  east  coast.^  Hitkoak's  descrip- 
tion mi^t  fit  either  North  Somerset  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  In  May» 
1911, 1  learned  from  the  old  man,  Pamiungittok  of  the  Kanhiryuarmiut,  that 
he  is  the  only  man  living  who  saw  citln  r  T'ollinson  or  MTlure.  He  was 
aboard  of  CoUinson's  vessel  with  his  father  in  1852  in  Walker  U&y  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  six  or  eight.  At  that  time  as  now,  members  of  the  Kanhiryuar- 
miut  tribe  but  rarely  went  any  distance  north  of  ^Tinto  Inlet,  nlthongh  they 
aRSoeiated  freely  with  the  I 'gtilifrmiiit  (now  extiuei  as  flsrwlicre  related) 
who  (x  cupied  the  narrow  part  of  Princ*-  of  \Va1e<!  Straits  ou  tlic  wi'si  end  of 
\'ictoria  Island.  A  few  years  after  diis  \isit  to  CoUinson  sonic  of  the  Banks 
Island  people  (now  abo  extinct,  see  ante)  discovered  M'Clure's  abandoned 
ship  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy  on  north  Banks  Island  and  passed  the  infonnation 
on  to  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  who  made  a  trip  up  there  immediately  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  iron  and  wood  from  the  ship  itself  and  from  the  stores  which 
had  been  carried  ashore  by  M'Clure's  men  before  they  abandoned  the  "  In- 
vestigator."  The  iron  was  of  priceless  value  but  there  was  so  much  of  it  that 
the  people  could  not  carry  it  all  away  and  as  they  did  not  have  the  fore- 
thought tf>  suitably  protect  it  from  the  weather,  nuu  h  of  it  was  destroyed 
by  rust  during  tlie  next  decade  or  two,  although  many  parties  of  Eskimo  from 
\  arious  directions  went  up  there  to  lielj)  themselves.  The  wood  was  of  little 
use  heeau.se  it  was  mostly  hanjwooil  with  the  working  of  which  the  Eskimo 
are  imfaiuiliar.  The  only  desirable  wood  they  found,  Tamiungittok  said, 
was  the  packing  cases  around  the  various  kinds  of  goods.  Hiey  accordingly 
broke  lliese  cases  open,  threw  the  contents  away  and  used  the  boards  for 
shafts  of  arrows  and  things  of  that  kind.  The  hard  wood  Pamiunpttok 
pointed  out,  was  almost  as  hard  and  difficult  to  work  as  caribou  antler 
without  being  nearly  so  strong,  and  consequently  they  had  no  use  for  it 
There  were  many  barrels  filled  with  meat  which  was  unfit  to  eat  on  account 
of  its  saltiness  and  otiiers  filled  with  strange  liquids  (ammg  other  things 
probably  brandy  and  rutn,  large  quantities  of  which  were  cached  on  shore 
by  M'CIureK  hut  tlu;  hooj)s  of  some  of  those  barrels  were  of  excellent  iron 
and  were  rt  iuoM-d  by  the  people  while  the  contents  as  well  as  the  barrel 
staves  Were  of  no  use. 

The  last  visit  paid  by  the  Kanliir^iiarmiut  to  the  liay  of  Mere^v  was  at 
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a  time  when  Pamiungittok's  son,  Aglervittok,  was  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  or 
as  Painiungittok  said,  when  he  was  big  omoiigiL  to  walk  all  day  behind  the  sled 
and  to  shoot  ptarmigan;  he  wfis  not  enough  to  hunt  caribou.  Agler- 
vittok  appears  to  be  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  although  ho  nuiv  be 
thirty.  Tt  is  therefore  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  since  this  hi.st  visit. 
At  that  time  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  iron  of  the  "Investigator"  except 
some  big  pieces  that  were  so  unwieldy  they  could  not  be  handled  by  the 
Eskimo.  The  ship  had  long  ago  disappeared.  Famiungittok  did  not  know 
how  the  breaknip  took  place  or  when,  but  it  was  not  very  long  after  she  was 
first  discovered  by  the  Eskimo.  I^p's  timbers  and  pieces  of  wrecki^^ 
which  they  reoognise  as  belonging  to  the  "Investigator"  have  been  found 
in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait  at  various  points  north  of  Ramsay  Island.  This 
shows  not  only  the  fact  that  the  vessel  has  been  broken  up,  which  b  not 
particularly  interesting  as  it  could  have  been  surely  predicted,  but  also  the 
more  interesting  thing  that  the  winds  or  currents,  or  both,  in  this  section 
are  such  as  to  bring  drift  materials  down  from  tlie  north  into  Prince  of  Wales 
Strait.  From  tlie  scarcity  of  driftwood  on  the  south  coast  of  Banks  Island 
and  X'ictoria  Island  and  from  its  al)undanee  in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  as 
described  by  ljutii  tlie  Kuglisii  uav  igui  ors,  it  seeiiis  probable  that  this  wood 
must  have  passed  from  the  Mackem^ie  lUver  north  along  the  west  coast  of 
Banks  Island  and  east  around  its  north  end. 

At  present  no  people  occupy  Banks  Island  in  summer  although  it  is 
known  to  be  fairly  wdl  stodced  with  both  musk-oacen  and  caribou.  The 
caribou,  however,  are  not  in  such  vast  numbers  here  as  in  Victoria  Island, 
which  is  filled  by  the  migrations  coming  from  the  mainland  in  the  spring 
although  there  are  few  if  any  caribou  there  in  winter.  Banks  Island,  how- 
ever, has  caribou  the  year  around,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  migrate  across 
Pruicc  of  Wales  Strait  to  any  extent.  It  i.s  not  \'ery  many  years,  however, 
since  some  parties  of  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  must  have  spent  a  part  of  the 
sunmier  in  Banks  Island     We  did  not  learn  this  from  them,  iiowever. 

The  Eskimo,  llct\  uurk,  who  worked  for  our  party  was  one  of  four  Eskimo 
who  some  years  ago  purchased  the  schooner  "  Penelope  They  owned  her 
and  sailed  her  for  many  years  and  on  one  of  their  voyages  they  anchored  off 
Cape  Kdlett  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Banks  bland  and  went  ashore  to 
hunt.  In  more  than  one  place  on  the  land  they  found  recent  traces  of 
Eftkimo  occupation,  such  as  bones  of  animals  that  had  been  eaten  and  the 
remains  of  fires  where  cooking  had  been  done.  According  to  our  present 
knowledge,  we  infer  that  these  people  must  have  been  members  of  either 
the  Kanhiryuarmiut  or  Kanghiryuatjiagmiut.  Because  the  Kanghirvuat- 
jiagmiut  winter  with  tlie  Kanhiryuarmiut  annually  und  families  of  either 
tribe  may  join  the  other  at  any  time,  we  can  consider  that  the  range  of  these 
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two  tribes  is  practically  the  same,  although  the  mote  northeriy  tribe  faes 
for  its  particukr  hunting  ground  the  country  north  and  east  of  Minto 
Inlet. 

CuHATic  Conditions. 

Tliere  art'  some  rtitJier  astonishing  differences  in  clinmtc  witiiin  the 
comparatively  restricted  district  occupied  by  the  Copper  Eskimo.  Dr. 
Anderson  found,  for  instance,  in  the  first  week  of  May,  191 1,  that  the  rivers 
were  abready  opened  and  mosquitoes  on  the  wing  on  the  southward  slope 
between  Disnud  Lake  and  Great  Bear  Lake.  Hie  same  year  the  last  days 
of  April  and  the  first  days  of  May  we  had  the  first  thaws  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kugaryuak,  eighteen  miles  east  of  the  Coppermine.  The  morning  of  the 
second  day  of  May  we  airived  at  the  >'i]]age  of  the  Noahonirmiut  near 
Lambert  Island.  When  we  arrived  the  houses  were  all  of  snow,  but  that 
was  the  fin>t  warm  day  and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  most  of  the  snow 
roofs  liad  ca\  ed  in  oti  afcount  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  had  been  replacxnl 
by  roofs  of  skin,  (ioing  uurtli  fnnn  T  amhf>rt  Island  we  found  a  week  later 
on  Forsytli  Bay  at  tlie  northeast  vonn-r  of  Simpson  Bay,  houses  tliat  were 
still  all  of  snow.  In  otlier  words,  although  we  were  traveling  slowly  and 
halting  frequently,  we  were  still  moving  north  at  a  pace  that  was  leaving 
the  summer  farther  and  fturther  behind  us.  We  went  across  the  WoOastoD  • 
Peninsula  into  Prince  Albert  Sound  and  spent  more  tiian  a  week  visiting  the 
pet^e  there;  then  we  went  west  along  the  sound  and  south  to  Bdl  Island 
near  the  southwest  comer  of  \lctoria  Island.  Hie  snow  on  Bell  Island 
diowed  pUinly  that  there  had  been  no  thaw  as  yet,  for  even  a  slight  thaw  is 
bound  to  leave  a  trace  hy  turning  to  ioe  some  of  the  snow  on  the  southward 
faces  of  the  cliffs.  The  first  thaw  came  on  May  twenty-sixth  when  we  had 
been  two  (lays  in  camp  at  Bell  Island.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  we 
started  soutiiwest  across  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  and  landed  four  days 
later  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  Crocker  River.  When  we  left  Victoria 
Island  the  snow  had  lain  soft  and  white  as  in  nudwintcr;  when  we  got  half 
way  across  the  straits,  puddles  of  water  began  to  appear  here  and  there  on 
the  ice  and  the  Ust  ten  or  fifteen  miles  before  readiing  the  mainland  the  sea 
ice  was  honeycombed  by  the  sun  and  we  waded  in  many  places  knee  deep 
throu^  puddles  on  tlie  ice.  There  were  open  cracks  near  shore  across  which^ 
we  had  to  ferry  our  died  and  when  we  got  to  the  land  we  found  it  bare  of 
snow  except  that  a  few  deep  drifts  still  remained  in  the  shadow  of  diffs  and 
cu  thanks.  In  going  southwest  sixty  miles  we  liad  found  as  gteat  a  change 
of  weather  and  ice  conditions  as  could  possibly  liuvc  been  brouglit  about  on 
southwest  Victoria  Island  by  a  moi^th  of  spring  weather.   In  other  words«' 
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iknest  is  a  difference  of  a  mcmth  apparently  in  the  climate  of  aouthweet 
Victoria  Island  and  of  that  of  the  mainland  sixty  mfles  south. 

Rirharrlson  remarks  that  the  fall  comes  a  month  earlier  at  the  eastern 
end  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait  than  it  does  at  t^f^  niouth  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  I  consider  this  an  approximate  statement  of  the  facts,  al- 
though of  course  it  wfnilti  take  the  maintenance  of  a  meteorological  station 
at  these  (HfTerent  pomts  for  poriofls  of  years  to  form  a  really  safe  conclusion. 

The  fall  of  1910,  the  caribou  iMi^r.i,tu>n  crossing  Coronation  Gulf  from 
the  north  began  November  ninth,  wiiich  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ice  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  carry  the  animals  unt9  a  day  of  two  before  tiiis 
time,  for  it  is  the  miivetsal  Eskimo  accomit  that  the  animals  are  fomid  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  land  each  fall  waiting  for  the  ice  to  form.  One  would 
infer  that  this  is  the  case  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it;  besides  the 
statement  is  corroborated  b\-  CoQinson's  observations  at  Cambridge  Bay 
on  southeast  Victoria  Island  in  1851.  On  Cortmation  Gulf  it  was  the  second 
week  in  October  before  the  rivers  could  be  crossed  at  any  places  except 
those  of  nearly  rurrentless  water.  In  September,  1910,  snow  fell  more  than 
onre  to  clear  away  again.  There  was  a  medium  heavy  fall  of  snow,  S«*ptom- 
bfT  niiit  tpfnth,  howpver,  which  remained  on  the  ground  for  about  ten  days 
but  liaii  ;>i  ai  ticall y  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  month  and  it  was  the  tenth 
of  October  before  even  the  quieter  places  on  the  Dease  River  were  frozen, 
wink  on  November  eighth  when  we  set  out  from  the  mouth  of  Dease  River 
for  our  crossmg  of  the  Barren  Grounds  northwest  to  Langton  Bay,  Bear 
Lake  wm  frascn  only  around  the  edges  and  open  water  could  be  seen  a  few 
miles  out.  ^IVhen  we  reached  the  height  of  land  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake, 
however,  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  Arctic  dope,  it  seemed  to  U3 
again  as  if  we  had  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days  gone  a  month  farther 
into  the  winter. 

It  is  difficult  without  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  meteorological 
station  to  say  definitely  about  the  prevailing  winds  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
it  is  an  ensy  nmtter,  for  the  snowdrifts  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  trend 
of  the  stronger  anti  more  frequent  winds.  We  know,  however,  that  in 
Coronation  Gulf  and  on  Dolphm  and  I'nion  Strait  and  in  Prince  Albert 
Sound  the  prevailing  winds  are  £rom  the  northwest  approxhnately,  while 
the  winds  next  in  frequency  and  force  are  approximately  from  the  southeast, 
or  from  between  southeast  and  east  so  that  there  is  an  angle  of  perhaps  \xax 
or  fifteen  degrees  between  the  snowdrifts  formed  by  the  opposing  winds. 
One  result  of  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  northwest  winds  is  that 
driftwood  is  driven  chiefly  upon  beaches  that  face  that  wind  while  beaches 
lying  parallel  to  the  wind  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind  blows  oil  the  land 
are  less  well  supplied  with  driftwood,  or  not  at  all.   Accordingly,  we  have  a 
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comparative  plenty  of  drift  sticks  alontr  the  mainland  shore  as  far  east  as 
I  jston  Island,  while  there  is  little  on  the  opjjosite  sliore  of  \'ictoria  Island. 
Similarly  there  is  considerable  driftwood  along  the  south  coaat  of  Prince 
Albert  Sound  and  very  little  along  the  north  coaat.  The  record  for  the 
whole  year  b  th^efore  complete  for  the  driftwood  deposited  in  snimmer 
tdls  the  same  story  as  the  snowdrifts  in  winter  with  reference  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  northwest  wind. 

We  found  the  sunnner  of  1910  that  inland  one  hundred  miles  or  so  south 
of  Coronation  Gulf  there  is  very  little  rain  and  the  sun  shines  down  from  a 
clovidh  ss  sky  often  for  many  days  and  nights  in  succession.  The  result  is 
that  the  temperature  rises  to  a  height  which  one  eouM  not  suspect  could 
prevail  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  We  did  not  have  a  thcrmomet'^r  v  ith  us, 
but  all  of  us  felt  tliat  the  heat  was  intense  and  diflieult  to  bear  and  1  suppose 
that  at  times  it  rose  to  well  over  UO^  iu  iW  sun  and  probably  approached  80° 
in  the  shade.  In  September,  however,  the  climate  changed  suddenly  and 
ho&k  the  EsUmo  and  the  Bear  Lake  Slavey  Indians  said  that  this  was  the 
<Hrdinaiy  case.  Fogs  and  drizzling  rains  became  prevalent  and  days  of 
sunshine  were  comparativdy  rare. 

On  the  seaooast  the  presence  of  ft)ating  ice  at  no  great  distance  from  land 
has  a  considerable  cfTect  on  the  climate  farther  west,  but  in  the  compara- 
tively narrow  and  enclosetl  waters  the  quantities  of  ice  arc  not  so  large  and 
although  the  seacoast  of  Coronation  Gulf  is  said  by  the  Eskimo  to  be  more 
rainy  and  foggy  than  the  interior,  still  it  is  no  cloubt  less  foggy  and  rainy  and 
probably  considerably  warmer  than  the  coast  of  the  opeu  ocean  farther  west 


As  pmnted  out  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  prevailing  winds,  those 
coasts  west  of  Coronation  Gulf  which  face  north  are  better  supplied  than 
the  sottlliward  facing  coasts.  Coming  east  from  Cape  hyoa  we  found  die 

driftwood  gradually  diminishing  as  we  went  east,  but  not  nearly  so  fast  as 
we  had  expected.  Logs  ot  oonsideralile  si/e  clearly  derived  from  the  Mac- 
kenzie River  are  numerous  well  beyond  inman  River,  but  when  we  come  as 
far  cast  as  Cape  Bexley  mostly  broken  sticks  are  found  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  together  on  a  small  stretch  of  l)each  large  logs  of  considerable 
size  such  as  would  be  needed,  for  instance,  for  the  eoustructi*)n  of  a  log' 
house.  The  beaches,  however,  are  mostly  eouiposetl  of  broken  rock  au<i 
for  that  reason  all  the  wood  there  is  dry  and  has  been  preserved  from  rotting. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Eskimo  of  this  country  are  ever  taught  the  use 
of  sheet  iron  stoves  as  the  Western  Eskimo  have  been,  the  suppli^  of  wood 
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which  now  are  sufficient  so  tliut  a  traveling  party  can  cainp  alinost  unywhere 
and  find  enough  for  tiu'l,  will  disappear  in  a  few  years  and  it  will  he  found 
tlieu  liiat  the  replenishing  will  be  a  slow  process  for  the  piles  of  ilriftwood 
that  make  such  a  brave  showing  now  have  clearly  been  gathered  here  for 
centuries. 

At  one  place  we  found  a  log  diat  had  been  chopped  with  a  sharp  ax  Mid 
the  ax  marks  and  the  chips  looked  about  as  weatherHvom  as  they  would 
look  in  a  temperate  dimate  after  a  year  or  two  of  exposure  and  yet  we  knew 

for  certain  that  this  log  had  b^en  chopped  by  one  of  Sir  John  Richardson's 
parties  either  in  1826  or  else  in  1S48.  This  shows  how  slow  the  processes 
of  decay  are  when  working  upon  dry  wood  in  an  Arctic  clitnate.  Some  of 
the  sticks  that  burned  brightly  in  our  camp  stove  may  have  been  lying  there 
waiting  for  us  some  himdred  years. 

In  Coronation  Gulf  itself  there  is  coniparatively  little  driftwood  and  most 
of  it  derived  from  ilie  Coppermine  iiiver,  doubtless  The  Coppermine  does 
not  bring  out  much  wood  commonly,  for  although  it  flows  through  well- 
forested  country,  it  is  a  country  of  solid  rock  in  general,  the  wosion  b  slight 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  the  river  meanders  ovor  flat,  wooded, 
bottom  lands.  It  is  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  prevailing  nortiiwestwly 
winds  that  we  found  mudi  less  wood  on  the  west  shore  of  Coronation  Gulf 
than  <H1  its  south  shore,  and  it  se»ned  to  us  that  tfaesre  was  rather  more  wood 
4m  the  island  chain  that  runs  east  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
than  on  the  mainland  itself.  No  doubt  a  party  joiu-neying  by  boat  in  sum- 
mer will  find  no  fuel  difficulties,  but  while  the  snow  was  deep  in  winter  we 
used  to  keep  an  eye  open  all  day  for  any  stick  v  e  miijjht  see  and  by  that  means 
we  used  to  get  together  enough  in  a  day  to  fmm.sh  fuel  for  camping  at  night. 

On  one  of  the  islands,  however,  we  saw  a  large  log  of  cottonwood.  The 
chances  are  that  this  stick  came  from  the  Mackenzie  Iiiver;  surely  it  could 
not  be  of  local  origin  in  Comiuition  Gulf.  "While  it  is  dear  diat  there  is  no 
steady  and  uninterrupted  eastward  current  sweeping  firom  Beaufort  Sea 
into  Conmation  Gulf  it  seems  that  the  prevailing  trend  of  the  cuzients  must 
be  more  easteriy  than  westeriy  or  else  how  could  this  s1i<^  get  to  wh«re  we 
found  it.  There  might  well  be  a  current  from  the  west  into  the  Gulf,  how- 
ever, without  much  driftwood  coming  in,  for  the  northwesterly  w  ind  would 
naturally  drive  it  ashore  in  the  narrow  straits.  The  course  of  a  drifting 
stick  is  evidently  a  resultant  of  two  forces,  the  one  exerted  by  the  current, 
the  other  by  the  wind. 

The  Eskimo  told  us  that  a  few  years  ago  they  had  found  a  stranded 
bow  head  w  iiale  on  one  of  the  islands  of  Coronation  Gulf  and  in  it  they  hud 
foimd  what  must  liave  been  a  brass  whaling  iron.  This  whale  mu3t  clearly 
have  been  shot  by  the  whaling  ships  in  Beaufort  Sea  and  its  carcass  may  have 
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been  transported  to  Coronation  Gulf  by  the  currents  and  winds.  It  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  possible  that  the  animal  may  have  been  merely  wounded 
and  may  have  made  its  way  into  Coronation  Gulf  before  it  died. 

Tkee»  and  \  egetation. 

In  many  of  the  river  valleys  of  Alaska  and  of  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Madmuie,  there  is  a  grow^  of  very  heavy  wiUows  which  serves  the  nativea 
for  fuel.  TUs  is  not  so  general  in  the  district  of  the  Copper  Eskimo.  Small 
willows  are  found  both  on  Banks  Island  and  Victoria  Island,  but  there 
to  be  only  one  place  in  Victoria  Island  where  the  willows  attain  a  consideraUo 
growth.  Tills  is  the  valley  of  tlie  Kagloiyuak Biver  which  faOsintOthe  east 
end  of  Prince  Alb^  Sound,  We  did  not  see  these  willows,  but  we  were  told 
that  what  there  were  of  them,  grew  crooked  and  nevw  stood  quite  as  high  aa 
a  mast  head. 

In  the  \uUey  of  the  Coppermine  th(  growth  of  willows  is  very  small 
north  of  the  tree  line,  and  on  Dismal  Lake  where  there  are  trees  both  at  the 
east  and  the  west  ends  of  the  lake,  the  middle  section  of  the  lake  shore  is 
supplied  with  willows  that  are  only  of  a  size  corr^ponding  with  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  from  Victoria  Island. 

In  ascending  the  Coppermine,  the  first  week  of  June,  1910,  we  found  * 
doien  shoots  of  spruce  not  more  ihan  three  or  four  feet  high  gnwing  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  ot  Bhody  Fall,  or  not  over  four  miles  from  the  ocean  in  & 
direct  line.  It  may  be  considered,  however,  that  the  tree  line  of  the  Copper- 
mine is,  as  meastired  along  the  river,  nine  or  ten  miles  south  of  Bloody  Fall, 
or  in  an  air  line,  perhaps  fifteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  Just  east  of  the 
Coppermine  there  is,  however,  a  small  pateh  of  trees  on  the  head  of  a  little 
creek.  These  trees  are  no  more  than  seven  or  fifjht  miles  from  the  ocean. 
As  one  proceeds  up  the  Coppermine,  trees  appear  in  irregular  patches  not  so 
much  in.  the  valley  of  the  river  itself  as  in  the  valleys  of  its  tributaries, 
Along  the  east  side  of  the  river  we  found  that  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kendall,  the  spruce  nowhere  extends  more  than  about  ten  mfles  up  any  of 
these  creek  beds,  and  <m  the  west  so  far  as  we  could  judge  by  looking  across 
from  hill  tops  with  our  fidd  glasses,  the  woods  are  even  more  doaely  confined 
to  the  river.  Just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kendall  we  crossed  from  the 
east  to  the  west  bank  and  found  tliat  not  only  is  the  Kendall  Valley  itself 
densely  woodecl  all  the  way  to  Dismal  Lake,  but  the  higher  lands  to  the  north 
of  it  are  iilso  banked  with  scattered  groves  of  spnjee.  Dismal  Lake  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  long  and  is  curved  as  shown  on  Hanlmry's  map  ami  not  a 
chain  of  lakes  as  described  by  Dease  and  Simpson  and  shown  on  most  of  our 
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maps  and  charts.  There  is  a  considerable  growth  of  spruce  around  the  east 
end  of  the  lake  for  the  first  five  or  six  miles  from  its  outlet,  and  then  for  about 
thirty  miles  it  is  flanked  on  either  hand  by  Barren  Ground,  but  tliere  is  a 
dense  grove  of  trees  at  a  creek  mouth  at  the  southwest  end  of  the  lake. 
Crossing  here  and  descendmg  south  into  the  valley  of  the  Dease,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  mile  or  so  from  trees  on  Dismal  Lake  to  the  trees 
of  the  Dease  VaHey  whidi  run  oontinuously  down  to  nordieast  ooni«r 
of  Bear  Lake. 

South  of  Dismal  Lake  there  is,  however,  what  amounts  to  an  island  of 
Barren  Ground  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the  woods  of  Dismal  Lake,  Dease 
Riveff  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  the  Coppermine.  It  is  on  the  high  hill  tops  of 
this  rocky  section,  that  the  Eskimo  chiefly  camp  in  summer. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  no  doubt  from  the  knowledge  of  (ireenland, 
that  most  of  the  Arctic  Islands  are  covered  with  an  ice  cap.  This  is  so  far 
from  beinpr  true  that  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  glacier  any- 
where either  in  Victoria  or  Banks  Island  and  they  are  everywhere  covered 
with  green  grass  and  flowersi  except  in  districts  that  lue  too  rockj'  for  plant 
growth. 

Fuel. 

The  most  important  item  of  fuel  among  the  Copper  Eskimo  is,  of  course, 
the  blubber  of  the  seal.  Except  in  special  emergencies  this  is  the  only 
article  of  fuel  used  in  winter  in  Victoria  Island  or  on  the  mainland,  although 
the  Kanhiryuarniiiit  on  southeast  Bunks  Island  use  also  the  fat  of  the  polar 
bear  to  some  extent.  It  makes  little  dilVrrcncc  whotlicr  driftwood  is  abun- 
dant or  scarce  in  any  di.stiicl,  it  is  never  used  during  the  part  of  the  year 
when  people  live  in  snowhouses.  It  would  manifestly  be  unsuited  for  the 
heating  of  a  snowhouse  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  know  from  experience, 
the  seal  oil  lamp  is  better  suited  for  the  heating  of  any  kind  of  a  substantially 
built  Eskimo  house  than  wood  is,  even  when  burned  in  sheet  iron  stoves. 
But  in  the  spring  when  the  snowhouse  is  discarded  for  the  tent  and  the 
people  mo\  from  the  sea  ice  inland  to  hunt,  the  supplies  of  oil  are  all  left 
behind  at  the  coast  and  eit  her  wood  or  heather  is  used.  xVmnng  the  Xoahon- 
irmiut,  for  instance,  we  found  in  the  latter  part  of  "May,  1010.  that  families 
hving  six  or  n'phf  miles  from  the  seacoast  had  taken  with  them  two  or  three 
sticks  of  wi)o(i  e(iui\  alent  to  as  many  stout  cord  wood  sticks  and  these  they 
were  eking  out  for  cooking  purposes.  The  man  of  the  family  would  take 
an  adze  and  with  it  make  fine  chips  or  shaving.s  which  tlie  woman  would 
feed  one  by  one  into  a  tiny  flame  built  under  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  In  this 
way  a  very  small  piece  of  wood  could  bring  a  good-sized  pot  of  meat  to  a 
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boil.  When  this  was  done  they  intraded,  they  told  ust  to  find  heather 
(Canwpe  teiragona)  undenieath  the  snow  and  use  that  for  fuel.  Later, 

\\hen  the  sun  liad  ( Kwed  the  snow  away,  it  would,  of  coiiree,  beeasy  to  find 
the  heatlter  whii  h  is  the  favorite  fuel  of  the  Copper  Eskimo. 

Tlic  Kskiino  of  my  party  were  all  wt^teraers  and  used  to  rooking  with 
driftwood  or  willows.  Wlifii  diiritifr  tlir  smruner  of  1010  we  traveled  around 
witli  parties  of  the  Copper  Kskiiiu),  my  companions  insisted  that  they  wtTC 
not  j.;(>iiiK  to  rook  with  *V'ra->."  Tliey  seenietl  to  look  upon  ihi'  wry  ulrn  as 
degra«ling  in  sonu*  way;  and  would  seout  uromul  in  seareh  of  Lushoji  of 
willow  which  they  maintained  would  make  a  much  more  satisfactory  fire. 
Hie  result  was  that  our  local  traveling  eompanions  would  have  their  camp 
pitched  and  supper  cooked  before  we  got  our  fire  lit  and  proceedings  in  our 
camp  were  usually  suspoided  while  we  went  over  and  joined  them  in  their 
supper  inviting  them  later  on  to  come  and  share  ours  which  was  ready  an 
'  hour  or  so  later.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  my  westerners  had  finally 
become  convinced  that  the  use  of  grass  was  really  not  necessarily  degrading, 
with  the  result  that  we  could  get  our  meals  as  quickly  as  the  natives. 

There  is  a  special  art  about  burning  heather.  You  must  make  a  small 
fire  and  feed  in  a  handful  at  a  time,  keepinj;  the  blaze  imiform.  Tn  most 
Arctic  districts  w^here  1  liave  traveled,  you  cannot  walk  lialf  a  nule  witliout 
fimling  a  patcli  of  lieather  big  enough  to  cook  several  meals  by.  You  build 
the  lire  iu  the  proper  place  and  within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  it  you  can  gather 
sufficient  fuel  for  cooking.  We  found  it  convenient  to  cany  a  small  stick 
of  dzy  wood  with  whidi  to  make  shavings  to  start  the  fire  on  damp  days,  for 
when  it  is  wet  the  heather  is  not  easy  to  light,  but  with  the  fire  onoe  going 
there  is  no  more  trouble  about  it. 

The  Bear  Lake  Indians  are  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of  heather  for  fuel, 
which  greatly  handicaps  them  on  their  annual  incursions  into  tiie  Barren 
Ground  in  search  of  musk-oxen.  Like  my  western  Eskimo  companions 
they  understand  the  use  of  willows,  but  on  the  Barren  Ground,  patches  of 
these  are  few  and  far  between  and  quickly  hidden  beyond  chance  of  discovery 
by  the  blizzards  of  early  winter,  ronsequrntly  the  Indians  on  their  musk- 
ox  hunts  carry  slcd-loads  of  wood  which  burden  them  and  decrease  their 
speed.  W  hen  the  wood  has  been  exhausted  tlie  party  retreats  towards  the 
forests  of  Bear  Lake  again.  The  local  Eskimo  are  under  no  such  handicap. 
Even  m  the  depths  of  winter,  they  could  always  find  heather  to  bum,  as  the 
Back  River  people  do  in  fact,  as  we  know  firom  hearsay.  The  Eskimo  with 
whom  we  personally  associated  never  leave  the  sea  ice  in  winter  and  con- 
sequently have  no  occasion  for  any  fuel  except  oil. 
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Food. 

VegeUMe  Foods.  The  Eskimo  of  Alaska  htm  Kot2ebue  Sound  south 
along  the  coast  depraid  to  some  extent  on  vegetable  foods,  not  only  in  sum- 
mer while  these  are  growing  and  can  be  gathered  for  immediate  use,  but  also 
in  winter  when  the  people  draw  on  stores  gatbtsed  in  mnmier.  The  liSaiCr 
kenne  clistrict  is  as  well  supplied  as  some  Alaskan  localities  with  edible 
v^petal)les,  but  very  little  attention  is  paid,  or  was,  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  Alaskan  immigrants  began  to  teach  tliem  the  use  of  berries,  leaves, 
and  roots.  The  summer  hunting  districts  of  the  Coronation  Gulf  Eskimo^ 
too,  arc  rich  in  \  ('gt  ial)K  foods,  but  the  knowledge  of  their  use  is  on  an  even 
lower  level  than  in  the  Mat  kenzie  Delta.  That  proximity  to  tlie  vegelahle- 
cating  IiuliuHij  of  Aliuska  and  not  tlie  richness  of  any  given  district  tleter- 
mines  the  amount  and  variety  of  vegetables  used,  is  one  of  the  many  reasons 
for  flunking  that  the  Arctic  coast  populaticm  did  not  come  to  their  present 
home  down  the  Mackensie  or  from  the  Yukon.  Had  they  come  from  a 
district  rich  in  v^tables  to  a  district  rich  in  the  same  vegetables  they  would 
not  have  forgotten  their  use. 

Berries  known  as  paunrat  are  eaten  by  all  the  Copper  Eskimo,  and  a  few 
other  sorts  are  occasionally  tasted.  The  most  substantial  and  palatable 
fruit  found  on  the  Arctic  coast  is  the  akpek  (salmon  berry).  This  grows 
abundantly  on  the  summer  hunting  grounds  of  the  Coronation  Gulf  tribes 
and  is  sure  to  he  found  also  on  Uathurst  Inlet.  Its  use,  however,  was  never 
discovered  in  this  locality,  though  the  name  seemed  to  be  known.  It  was 
the  natives  of  our  own  party  wlio  first  indueed  trial  of  these  lierries,  and  only 
a  few  of  even  those  wlio  spent  most  of  tlie  summer  of  1910  near  us  acquired 
a  taste  for  ^m.  So  far  as  we  could  leam  the  akpek  was  under  no  taboo, 
it  simply  had  nev«  occurred  to  anyone  that  they  were  food. 

The  one  vegetable  of  some  importance  among  Uie  Copper  Eskimo  is  tihe 
root  known  to  them  as  mahu  (Alaskan,  nuuu).  These  can  be  dug  for  food 
at  any  season,  though  it  is  <fiflScult  to  find  them  in  winter  under  the  snow. 
In  summer  they  are  eaten  chiefly  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  occasionally  from 
choice 

The  iiuihu  U\)lytj(ttinm  hutortum)  is  a  parnnip-Iike  root.  Large  speci- 
mens may  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  ten  or  more  uiches  long.  They 
sometimes  fork  into  two  or  more  branches.  They  seem  of  better  flavor  and 
less  "woody"  if  gathered  froui  sandy  soil.  If  boiled  and  then  kept  in  bags, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Alaska,  there  develops  an  agreeable  mild  acid  flavor  and 
the  roots  become  excell«it  eating  to  tiie  taste  of  most  white  moL  The 
Copper  Eskimo  never  keep  the  roots  to  sour,  but  eat  them  from  hand  to 
mouth,  eithor  raw  or  boiled. 
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Prohahly  because  of  preator  aliundanre  of  other  foods,  those  roots  are 
less  Ufsed  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta  tliao  even  in  ^'ietor^a  Tshmd.  They  are 
abundant  on  the  rivei^  flowing  into  the  foot  of  Prinee  AlLwirt  Sound,  and  are 
said  to  be  fairly  coumiou,  too,  in  certain  parts  of  Banks  Island. 

Reindeer  moss  is  never  gftlJiered  ffH"  food  directly  from  the  grotmd  but 
is  a  highly  relished  dish  when  found  in  the  pamich  of  a  caribou.  It  is  eaten 
warm  with  the  warmth  of  the  animal,  or  cold;  preferably,  however,  the 
paunch  is  let  lie  in  the  sun  several  days  till  the  contents  bqpn  to  ferment. 
West  of  Cape  Parry  seal  oil  is  poured  over  the  soured  mass,  making  a  kind  of 
salad;  the  Copper  Eskimo,  however,  never  take  oil  with  them  inland,  and 
so  far  as  wc  know  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  eating  moss  and  oil  together. 
Xn  taboo  would  prevent  their  doinj;  so.  however,  as  land  and  sea  foods  are 
everywhere  freely  brought  in  contact  as  well  as  meat,  vegetables  (/luiAu),  and 
oil. 

Hesi<kto  the  undigested  Ulo^^  from  the  .sloiuacli.  ])artly  digestetl  foixl  from 
othi  r  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  eatea.  ^Viuong  the  I'uiplirmiut 
especially,  we  saw  deer  droppings  picked  up  from  the  snow  and  eaten  di- 
rectly; here  they  are  also  gathered  in  paib  and  kept  in  the  house  to  be  eaten 
as  wanted.  In  Alaska  caribou  droppings  are  commonly  used  to  thicken 
Mood  soup,  or  were,  until  white  men's  taboos  began  to  restrain  the  prac- 
tice. Some  quantity  of  v^tables  is  also  consumed  through  the  eating  of 
the  stomachs  and  intestines  of  liares,  marmot.s,  and  ptarmigan. 

Ammnl  Foods.  Most  of  the  f'opper  Eskimo  depend  chiefly  on  seals  for 
food  in  w  inter.  I'isli  are  said  to  be  caTight  at  all  seasons  by  the  Ekalluktog- 
niint;  the  Kardiiryuarniiiit  seenre  a  large  numlxT  of  bears  in  midwinter  in 
southern  Banks  Island  and  uU  tribes  se(  ure  stray  foxes  and  wolves  now  and 
then.  Musk-oxen  are  never  hunted  by  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  in  winter,  but 
if  a  band  wanders  down  to  the  coast  between  Nelson  Head  and  De  Sal  is  Bay 
the  opportunity  is  taken  advantage  of.  We  never  heard  oi  caribou  being 
killed  in  winter  either  on  the  mainland  or  on  the  islands  west  of  Bathurst 
Inlet.  Among  most  of  the  tribes  in  question  no  taboo  prevents  caribou 
hunting  at  any  season,  so  far  as  our  questions  could  bring  out;  it  sunply 
has  never  been  tried.  Among  half  a  dozen  tribes  I  have  myself  been  assisted 
by  natives  in  caribou  hunting  on  the  sea  ice,  and  I  have  seen  caribou  meat 
and  seal  meat  eaten  at  the  same  meal  by  members  of  the  following  tribes: 
Nagyuktogmiut,  Koplnktoirniiut,  P.illirtniut,  Puiplirmiut,  Noahonirmiut, 
Akidiakattagmiut,  ami  Kanluryuannnit.  Some  families  said,  however, 
that  caribou  and  seal  meat  should  iu>t  be  cooked  in  the  same  pot  unless 
the  pot  were  suspended  over  the  lamp  by  a  fresh  cord  wlu  n  the  caribou 
meat  was  to  be  cooked;  but  most  people  paid  no  attention  to  even  this 
prohibition. 
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In  bt'ar  hunting  amonp  the  Kanhirx  imninnt  two  or  mon^  men  usually 
hunt  topethtT.  Sleds  arr  not  used,  as  for  instance  in  Smith  Sound  and 
among  other  fBst«'rn  f>skinio,  but  do^js  loose  or  m  leash  accompany  the 
hunter.  \Mira  a  hear  is  either  accidentally  met  with  or  is  found  >)y  the  fol- 
lowing ot  a  fresh  trail,  the  dogs  are  turned  loose.  They  overtake  the  ani- 
mal  and  hold  it  at  bay  by  barking  and  by  nipping  its  beds  when  it  turns  to 
run.  On  dose  approadi  it  ia  th«i  shot  wi^  airowa  or  speared  with  lances 
improvued  by  lashing  the  hunting  knife  (iron  or  copper)  on  the  end  of  a 


Fig.  1  a  (00-6041).  6  (00-0031),  e  (60-6030).  PfObw  for  Soul  Holes,  fluid*  Of  B«Qtt, 
Ooranation  Oiilf  .   Probe  »  to  tipped  with  mmk-OK  horn.  Leostli  of  a.  00  cm. 


2  fllO.1-3408).  BMri  tudtetor  of  Itoit.  Rrlnea  AOMrt  Sound.  YletorU  Iduid. 
Lensth  of  naedle,  30  cm. 


Fig.  3  (dO-a04S).  Seal  Indiotcr  of  I  wry.  Ooronatloa  Oulf.  Lflfigthor«.S4«iii. 

long  walking  staff  (aiauplak)  which  Eskimo  usually  carry  on  their  hunts, 

whether  in  winter  or  summer. 

The  Kanhiryuarmiut  is  the  only  tribe  of  Copper  Eskimo  in  whose  food 
supply  |x>lar  be-ars  play  an  important  part.  Tliere  are  two  localities  where 
thin  hunt  is  fea<«ible  —  the  southeast  coast  of  !?-!nks  Island  between  Nelson 
Ihud  and  De  Salis  Bay,  and  the  southwcsti  rn  point  of  Victoria  Tslaiid  — 
Cape  Baring.  At  ra|>e  Baring,  however,  tljc  "open  water  "  g«  ts  farther 
and  farther  from  sliore  as  winter  advances  and  the  people  depend  more  and 
more  on  scab  as  the  bears  retreat  with  tlie  retreat  of  the  floe.  Near  Nelson 
Head,  however,  the  floe  is  always  near  shore,  for  whenever  an  easterly  wind 
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blows  the  ice  moves  oflF  into  the  Beaufort  Accordingly  this  locality 

is  rich  in  hcjirs,  an«i  tlicy  form  the  chief  article  of  food  in  winter  for  the  larger 
portion  of  Kanlnr^s  uui  imut.  Even  lor  fuel,  bear  grease  here  largely  replaces 
seal  oil,  thouj^  occasionally  the  bear  hunters  near  Nelson  Head  trade  bear 
meat  or  fat  for  seal  blubber  to  their  neighbors  towards  De  Salis  Bay,  for 
these  do  not  deprad  exclusively  on  bears. 

There  is  but  one  sealing  method  in  winter.  All  tribes  of  the  Copper 
Eskimo,  except  those  Kanhiryuarmiut  who  live  on  bears  and  those  Ekalluk- 
tc^psiiut  who  live  on  fish,  seek  le\ el  stretches  of  ice  on  which  to  fatch  their 
camps.  So  far  as  we  kno^\ ,  1  he  Kanhiryuarmiut  are  the  only  ones  who  ever 
build  winter  houses  on  land  or  even  near  land,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ekalluktofrmiut  do  also.  These  ice  encampments  are  moved  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  seals  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  any  spot  are  soon  exterminated 

 9 

Fig.  1  [m.l  :i4i\j  \       f'rii>pt'r  Proix-  for  Seal  Holes.  I'lin      \l1>»-rt  Sound.  Victoria 
land.    This  coppt-r  r<Kl  is  sqiiare  in  cross-sitciiun  and  seems  u>  have  been  formed  by  beaUnf 
together  thin  sboets  of  the  metal.   It  Is  tlie  numb  reniArlnbla  ipedmen  of  oopiMr  work  in 
tlM  ooUoction.   LeosUi.  77  cm. 


Fig.  r>  rno  1    ms).  Poll  fbr  Oord  used  In  hauUng  Seali.  Prince  Attart  Scnaul.  Victorfak 

Island.    Length,  11  cm. 

by  the  hunters.  Seals  in  winter  are  necessarily  non-migratory,  as  each 
dqwmb  for  Ids  supply  of  air  to  breathe  on  the  hole  in  the  ice  whidi  his  own 
teeth  have  kept  open  in  spite  of  the  frost. 

Of  a  morning  the  various  hunters  start  out  from  camp,  usually  before 
daylight,  hi  directions  radiating  from  the  encampment.  Each  is  followed  by 
his  dogs,  <me  or  more,  but  never  over  three,  for  a  man  wlio  is  wealthy  enou^ 
to  own  three  dogs  is  sure  to  have  a  grown  son  or  a  dependent  who  also  go^ 
sealing  and  ni*ods  a  dog.  The  main  business  of  the  <log  is  to  find  a  seal  hole; 
secondarily,  he  is  to  <lrag  home  the  seal  if  the  hunt  proves  successful  The 
seal's  br(  atliiiif;  hole  at  the  upper  .surface  of  the  ice  is  but  an  inch  or  two  in 
diameter;  downwartls  it  widens  out,  and  has  thus  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
funnel.  If  it  is  the  home  of  a  female  .seal  about  to  bt  eonie  a  mother  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  the  animal  to  crawl  on  top 
the  ioe  and  make  a  cave  for  herself  in  the  hard  snowbank  above.  But  be  the 
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seal  male  or  female,  be  the  hole  small  or  iarge»  there  is  nothing  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  snow  roof  above  it  to  indicate  its  presence  to  the  eye,  unless  in- 
(If  <  (I  a  wnndprinp  fox  has  smelt  it  out  the  night  before  and  stopped  above  it 
to  investigate,  lea\nng  its  tracks  to  tell  the  story.  Be  a  sra!  hole  to  wind- 
ward a  dog  will  smell  it  at  a  considerable  distance;  the  finding  of  it  is  usually 
therefore  the  least  of  the  hunter's  troubles.  When  the  general  locality  b 
discovered  the  position  of  the  hole  is  accurately  determined  by  prodding  the 
snow  with  the  caribou  antl«r  probe  till  its  point  aJips  into  watn*  instead  of 
meeting  the  hard  ice.  If  die  snow  roof  is  tludc  it  is  dunned  down  consider- 
ably by  scraping  away  with  the  snow  knife.  When  so  thin  that  it  is  not  likdy 
to  offer  much  nsdstanoe  to  a  lance-thrust,  die  "feder/*  a  slender  bone  or 
antler  rod,  is  thrust  down  through  the  snow  until  its  lower  end  is  just  below 
die  surface  o|  the  water.  When  this  is  done  the  hunter  cuts  liimself  a  block 
of  snow  for  a  seat,  spreads  a  skin  rug  in  front  of  it  to  keep  his  feet  from  the 
snow  on  the  ice>  and  sits  down  by  the  hole  to  wait.  The  lance  lies  ready  by 
his  side. 

The  seal  must  come  to  the  surface  frequently  to  l)reathe,  and  the  hunter's 
wait  would  therefore  not  pro\  e  a  long  one  had  the  seal  but  one  string  to  his 
bow.  He  has  several.  In  the  neighborhood  of  any  seal  hole  there  is  a  group 
4^  aevmcal  others  that  have  been  made  by  and  are  used  by  the  same  seal. 
Ihou^^  the  hunter  may  have  done  his  work  so  car^ully  diat  the  seal's 
suspidons  remain  unaroused,  yet  mete  diance  may  prevent  for  hours  and 
even  days  his  visiting  the  hole  where  the  captor  awaits  him.  It  may  happen 
therefore  that  the  hunter  sits  from  daylight  till  dark  and  from  daylight 
till  dark  again,  awaiting  the  sign  of  his  quarry's  approach.  If  fortune 
favors,  however,  the  hunter  may  luix  e  his  seal  in  half  an  hour. 

When  the  seal  rises  to  his  hole  to  breathe  his  nose  pushes  upwards  the 
slender  "feeler"  that  has  been  so  arrangerl  that  itii  upward  motion  is  un- 
impeded. The  Imiiter  rises  from  his  seat,  which  was  so  near  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  step  forward  to  be  in  a  position  to  drive  his  lance 
vortically  downward  into  lite  hole;  if  he  needed  to  make  a  step  forward  the 
crunching  of  the  snow  undtf  his  foot  would  warn  the  animal  of  danger. 
When  the  indicator  rod  has  been  elevated  as  much  as  it  can  be,  and  ji»t  as  it 
begins  to  fall  the  lance  is  driv«i  down  alongside  it,  usually  striking  the  seal 
m  its  neck  or  shoulder.  The  thrust  usually  goes  home;  against  a  good 
hunter  no  more  than  one  fluke  in  ten  chances  should  be  recorded. 

When  the  seal  has  been  speared  the  hole  is  enlarged  with  ice  pick  or  knife 
.stifficiently  to  allow  the  animal  to  be  hauled  otit,  this  after  its  strength  has 
been  partly  exhausted  by  its  struggles.  As  it  is  about  to  be  hauled  out  it  is 
despatchecl  by  a  stab  in  the  head  or,  occasionally,  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  club.  For  kilHng  ilie  seal,  among  the  Kafihiryuarmiut  at  least,  a 
special  instrument  is  used,  this  is  described  elsewhere. 
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If  the  .seal  is  of  the  oommon  small  kind,  the  man  has  little  trouble  holding 
him  by  the  stout  harpoon  line  and  ihf  hole  is  soon  enlarj^cd  \vit}i  tlie  ice 
chisel  and  the  animal  hauled  ont  on  lop  ol  liie  ice.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  gif^antic 
heartled  seal,  }i<)\ve\er,  the  struggle  is  often  severe,  the  line  may  break,  the 
liarpuon-liead  pull  loose,  or  the  hunter  may  have  to  let  go.  This  latter 
seldom  happens,  for  two  reasons:  it  is  considered  a  great  disgrace  to  let  go 
one's  hold,  and  secondly,  the  harpoon  point,  especially  if  it  be  of  iron,  is  an 
article  of  great  value  and  must  not  be  lost.  A  «ngle  hunter  may  get,  in 
this  mamiw,  three  or  four  seals  in  a  day,  or,  he  may  go  a  week  without 
getting  one.  But  his  neighbor's  catch  is  his,  no  less  than  hb  own  would  be. 
A  man's  success  is  the  good  fortune  of  tlie  community  as  much  as  bis  own, 
he  has  the  work  of  getting  the  seal  and  the  praise  of  a  successful  man  is  his; 
other\W.se,  tlie  seal  belongs  to  all  alike,  except  for  the  skin,  if  that  i.s  to  be 
lised  for  clothes  rather  than  eaten.  When  a  seal  has  been  caught,  if  the 
tillage  be  not  far  oil",  the  hunter  often  sends  the  dog  home  dragging  the  seal 
by  the  harness  wlncli  the  iiunting  dog  always  wears,  while  he  stays  iu  tlie 
hope  of  getting  another;  if  the  village  be  far  oil  ^three  to  five  miles)  the  seal 
IS  not  taken  home  till  evening.  Some  hunters,  discounting  success^  will  take 
along  two  or  even  three  dogs,  sending  <me  dog  home  owh  time  a  seal  is 
caught. 

It  is  not  common  that  more  than  a  week's  supply  of  meat  accumulates 

in  the  village,  but  the  supply  of  blubber  steadily  grows  beyond  what  is 
needed  for  food  and  fuel,  and  often  a  family  has  seven  to  ten  sealskins  full 
of  oil  (fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  pounds)  to  cache  against  the  need 
ol  the  next  autumn,  the  period  of  scarcity. 

The  method  of  securing  bearrled  seals  is  the  same  essentially  as  that 
employed  again.st  the  common  seal,  except  that  two  tneu  occasionally  join 
forces,  for  the  aniuuii  is  huge  atul  powerfvd  and  dilheult  to  hold  after  it  is 
speared.  Few  bearded  seals  are  secured  in  winter  for  they  frequent  chiefly 
shore  waters,  and  Hie  seal  hunting  tribes  seMom  apiMroach  land  until  towards 
spring.  Hie  stretch  of  strong  current  in  Dolphm  and  Union  Strait  from 
Lambert  Island  east  to  Cape  Krusenstem  is  richer  in.bearded  seals  than  any 
othcv  locality  accessible  to  the  Copptx  Eskimo.  The  ice  here  is  never  over 
two  or  three  inches  thick  and  the  seals  bask  on  the  ioe  even  in  February  with 
the  temperature  below  —40°  F.  I  have  here  counted  over  forty  bearded 
seals  visible  with  the  naked  eye  from  shore,  as  many  as  ten  sometimes 
orawl  up  through  one  breathing  hole. 

Except  among  tlie  Kafdiiryuarnuut  the  winter  from  October  to  .\pril 
is  generally  a  hand  to  nioutli  struggle.  Starvation  may,  and  does,  occur  at 
any  time,  but  generally  the  sunless  days  are  most  feared.  There  is  s<*ldom 
a  winter  that  uniung  one  or  another  of  the  Copper  tribes  dogs  do  not  die  of 
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hunger ;  dried  sinew  and  dothing  ate  eaten  and  the  houses  are  without  light 
or  fuel.  Specific  instances  of  deaths  from  hunger  are  detailed  in  another 
place. 

In  April  and  early  May  seals  are  still  the  main  food  of  the  people  and  the 

methods  of  sec  uring  them  remain  what  they  were  in  winter.  During  this 
periocl  the  Kjuihiryuanniut  move  from  Banks  Island  to  Prince  Albert 
Sound,  Victoria  Island,  and  the  other  trihes  di\  idr  or  move  in  single  bodies 
towards  either  tlif  inaiidaiid  or  tht-  \'i('t(iria  island  shore.  The  Akuliakat- 
tagnuut  conbitier  tlie  appearance  of  tin-  lirst  seal  on  top  of  the  ire  in  their 
locality  (about  May  20th)  as  a  sign  it  !->  titiir  to  h  av  e  the  sea  for  thv  fishing 
lakes.  No  member  of  this  tribe  or  of  the  Hunerugutiut,  we  were  told  ever 
tries  crawling  up  to  a  basking  seal  in  the  manner  familiar  from  many  other 
Eskimo  districts.  Among  the  Fuiidirmiut  and  Noahonirmiut  (in  porti<Mis 
of  whose  hunting  districts  seals  bask  on  the  ice  even  in  winter)  about  one  in 
three  of  the  able  hunters  knows  this  method  and  uses  it  more  or  less.  In 
Coronation  Gulf  again  the  method  is  not  much  use<l. 

All  trUjes  of  the  Copper  Eskimo  in  April  and  May  have  thdr  camps  oa 
ice  across  which  the  caribou  migrate  in  thousands  on  Uieir  way  north. 
None  of  these  make  uny  nsc  of  their  nppnrttniitirs  so  far  as  we  could  learn. 
Especially  the  Xoaiionirniint  near  Lainlx-rt  Island  ami  the  Kanhirytianniut 
on  Prince  .\lbert  Sonnd  see  endlesa  sueees>i<)ns  of  small  hands  passing  their 
very  doors.  As  meniionetl  above,  there  scoiiis  no  taboo  on  caril»on  killing 
or  caribou  meat  at  this  season,  but  we  were  merely  told  "nobody  e\  t  r  hunts 
caribou  on  the  ice"  —  they  live  in  abundance  of  seal  meat  at  this  time  and 
blubber  gathering  is  their  most  impwtant  object.  It  would  really  be  foolish 
for  them  to  spend  thdr  time  pursuing  the  skinny  migrating  cows,  if  they  did 
they  would  have  to  face  the  winter  without  the  store  of  blubber  that  b  their 
salvation  at  the  time  of  autumn  scarcity. 

In  April  no  starvation  came  to  our  notice,  though  we  found  a  Puiplir- 
miut  village  on  short  rations  May  6, 1011,  in  Sinipstm  Bay,  Victoria  Island. 
These  had  plenty  of  blublM-r,  however.  Kach  faniil\  lays  by  at  this  season 
as  nnirli  hluMxT  as  it  can.  This  is-  nit  in  small  pieces  and  jjlacfd  in  bags 
made  1)\  skiiHiirij:  a  si-al  tiiroiij:h  the  mouth.  Eacli  of  tliese  l)ags  when  filled 
witli  oil  will  vveigli  one  hundrtnl  seventy-live  to  two  hundrecl  fifty  pounds 
and  one  good  hunter  will  fill  two  or  three  such  bags  during  Marc  h,  April, 
and  May.  When  it  comes  time  to  go  inland  these  are  placed  en  cache, 
preferably  on  a  small  isUnd.  Be  the  caches  on  an  bland,  or  not,  they  are 
covered  with  large  stones  so  as  to  be  safe  from  bears;  people,  it  b  said,  never 
steal  from  sudi  caches.  At  the  same  place  are  also  cached  usually  the 
winter  lamps,  the  heavier  stone  pots,  the  winter  clothing  and  all  good  clothes, 
and  in  fa<  t  everything  that  is  not  alxsoluti  ly  tie*  did  for  the  summer.  On 
account  of  taboo  restrictions  no  blubber  is  taken  along  inland. 
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Most  people  move  inland  while  there  is  still  snow  on  the  ground;  a  few 
remain  on  the  coast  till  the  thaws  are  well  under  way,  and  some  even  stay 
on  or  near  the  coast  all  summer;  notably  certain  of  the  Puiplirmiut  in  Simp- 
son Bay,  most  of  the  Pallirmiut  at  the  mouth  of  Rae  River  and  some  of  the 
Kogluktogmiut  at  Bloody  Fall  on  the  Coppermine.  Nothing  is  rigid  aliout 
these  arrangements;  —  the  summer  1910,  for  instance,  Bloody  Fall  was 
unoccupied. 

On  May  7th,  1011,  the  first  three  families  of  the  Puiplirmiut  movefl 
inland  into  Victoria  Ishiiui  from  Simpson  Bay.  Tliey  expected  to  camp  by 
some  fishing  lakes  and  to  live  mainly  on  li.sii  till  the  ground  should  be  bare 
of  snow  some  three  or  four  weeks  later.  They  no  doubt  tried  for  caribou 
too;  at  any  rate  we  found  on  May  24, 1910,  that  some  Noahonbmiut  had 
abeady  begun  deer  hunting  about  fif  tern  miles  southwest  of  Lambert  Island. 
By  May  twentynsixth,  however,  they  had  not  themselves  secured  any  can- 
bou  as  yet,  and  had  no  food  when  we  left  them  but  the  camsses  of  two 
bucks  that  we  shot  just  before  leaving  their  neighborhood.  The  women  of 
the  party  fished  every  day  for  small  lake  trout  with  tlieir  copper  fish  hooks 
and  caught  about  half  enough  to  feed  the  party.  The  Kafihiryuarmiut 
whom  on  May  19,  1911,  we  left  still  encamped  on  tlic^  ice  in  the  middle  of 
Friiiei-  Albert  Sound  expeete<l  to  move  inland  in  about  two  weeks  and  to  live 
partly  on  fish  when  they  got  inland. 

Till"  musk-ox  plays  no  part  in  spring  amung  any  Victoria  Island  tribes 
directly  known  to  us,  nor  among  any  people  on  the  mainland  much  west  of 
Gray  Bay.  About  Gray  Buy  and  east  of  it  musk-oxen  are  more  numennis 
and  are  said  to  come  down  towards  the  sea  in  the  spring,  but  to  what  extent 
th^  are  killed  while  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground  we  do  not  know.  The 
pursuit  of  these  animals  will  assume  new  phases  now  that  guns  are  about 
to  be  introduced  in  Coronation  Gulf.  It  is  said  there  are  some  musk-o.\en 
east  and  north  of  Minto  Inlet,  Victoria  Island,  so  the  Kaf&hiryuatjiagmiut 
may  get  a  few  occasionally. 

Hares  and  ptarmigan  are  shot  with  bows  and  form  part  of  the  food 
supply  in  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 

An  important  fotMl  animal  in  the  mainland  districts  is  the  marmot  (Sper- 
mophilu.H  pairii).  These  awake  from  their  winter  hibernation  in  April  and 
when  they  first  come  out  of  their  holes  they  are  rolling  in  fat  and  are  excellent 
eating.  Many  are  killed  with  bows  and  many  are  caught  at  the  mouths 
of  their  holes  with  slip  nooses  of  slender  braided  sinew.  It  is  generally  not 
difficult,  except  for  large  parties,  to  secure  enough  of  these  to  feed  men  and 
dogs.  Certain  sections,  especially  rocky  barrens,  are  largely  wanting  in 
squirrels,  however,  while  others,  such  as  the  flats  of  Rae  River  and  the  lower 
twenty  miles  of  the  Coppermine,  are  abundantly  supplied. 

It  is  only  on  Banks  Island  and  southwestern  Victoria  Island  that  polar 
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bears  are  common  at  any  season.  A  stray  bear  may  find  its  way  into 
Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  and  Coronation  Gulf,  especially  in  the  spring. 

One  at  least  was  killed  by  the  Puipliriniut  in  1911.  I  have  howevor,  both 
among  the  Akuliakattagniiut  and  in  Coronation  Gulf,  seen  grown  men  who 
have  nevor  seen  a  live  polar  bear.  Brown  l)cars  {Vrsus  ardos  Richardsoni) 
ar<*  fiiiitf*  nhsfnt  from  ^'^oto^a  Tslanil  but  most  mainland  tribes  kill  one  of 
!ii  now  and  tlu  n,  especially  the  AkuliakattaErmiut.  If  fuund  still  in  the 
stupor  of  hilx»mation  they  are  easily  despatchrd,  l)ut  if  jiwukc  i;my  time 
after  the  middle  of  .\pril,  or  even  sooner)  they  are  more  tlinieuU  >:anie  tliun 
pular  bears.  One  or  two  good  dogs  will  ^jcnerall^  keep  a  polar  bear  at  ba,\ ; 
it  is  seldom  dogs  can  hold  a  barren  ground  bear.  At  dose  quarters,  too, 
they  are  more  dangerous  than  white  bears  both  to  men  and  dogs,  and  many 
a  man  bears  the  mark  of  their  daws.  They  are  however  attacked  single- 
handed,  by  hunters  armed  with  only  the  bow  and  knife.  We  were  told  that 
the  hunter  sometimes  pays  for  his  venturesomeness  with  his  life;  of  this, 
however,  we  learned  no  speeific  instance,  thouju:h  I  saw  among  the  Kogluk- 
togmiut  a  man  whose  eye  had  been  seratched  out  and  who  had  been  "  eon- 
fined  to  the  house  "  the  larg^  part  of  the  summer  as  a  result  of  the  mauling 
he  got. 

In  summer  eaiilK)u  are  the  ehief  source  df  food,  altli<)u^:li  in  certain  dis- 
tricts fish,  birds,  and  eggs,  barren  grouml  bears,  and  musk-oxen,  play  a  more 
or  less  important  part.  Fisiuug  is  of  most  significance  in  early  spring. 
When  the  first  seals  appear  on  top  of  the  ice,  about  May  fifteenth  to  May 
twentieth  at  Cape  Bexley,  the  supply  of  blubber,  the  winter  dothing,  oil 
lamps,  etc.,  are  put  in  safe  caches  under  heavy  stones,  usually  on  smidl 
islands,  and  the  people  move  inland  by  sled,  taking  along  a  little  seal  oil 
(not  nearly  enough  for  all  summer)  and  little  other  food.  Individuals  of 
some  groups,  such  as  the  Pallirmiut,  sometimes  p»  inland  only  after  the  snow 
leaves  the  land,  carrying  packs  instead  of  uising  slerls.  A  few  people  stay 
near  the  sea  all  suuimer,  p'i|>eriall\  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine.  Gener- 
ally, the  olijectivc  jK)int  with  those  w  ho  nio\  e  inland  early  is  a  fishinfj  lake 
thftt  is  ;d>()  fie(|uented  by  raribou  aiul  whiK-  the  iiieri  himt  the  women  fish 
uith  hooks.  As  the  iiuoks  are  not  barlwil  ilicy  are  sehloin  ".set."  lAter^ 
when  tlu;  water  courses  become  free  of  ice,  fish  are  often  speared  at  certain 
well-known  spearing  places.  These  spears  are  of  the  three-pronged  Eskimo 
type  with  handles  sometimes  twenty  feet  long  or  longer.  The  barbs  of  these 
are  usually  of  c(^)per,  though  they  may  be  of  iron,  bone,  or  antler.  If  fish 
are  cau^t  in  large  numbers  they  are  often  dried  by  being  spread  out  on  flat 
stones,  hung  up  on  deer  antlers,  etc.,  seldom  on  wooden  racks,  even  where 
wood  is  availal)lc.  Perhaps  the  most  frequented  spearing  place  is  at  Bloody 
Fall  on  the  Coppermine.  No  fish  nets  or  fish  traps  are  used  or  known. 
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For  spearing  caribou  a  few  members  of  the  Puiplinniut,  Nagyuktogmiut, 
PaUirmiut,  and  Kogluktogmiut  still  use  kayaks.  Formerly,  they  sayi  while 
caribou  were  more  numerous,  kayaks  were  more  numerous  and  much  used. 
A  few  ev^  of  those  who  hunt  farthest  inland  carry  kayaks  by  sled  or  on 
their  backs  to  astonishing  distances  from  the  sea.  The  summer  of  1910 
seven  or  more  kayaks  were  brought  to  the  lake,  Imaernirk,  in  which  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Dcase  River  heads.  One  of  these  came  from  the  Kent 
Peninsula  and  had  been  packed  on  the  hat  k  u  liimdrrd  miles  of  that  distance 
by  Itipjaaittok  ("The  Footless")  whose  toes  and  insteps  of  both  feet  froze 
off  a  few  y(  ars  a^o  ua<i  who  has  only  the  hetOs  of  his  feet  to  walk  on. 

Many  spearing  places  have  of  late  been  abandoned.  One  of  the  favorite 
ones  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  I>bmal  Lake,  at  the  Narrows  (Cf .  Hanbury's 
Account).  Hus  was  last  occupied  by  a  single  family  the  summer  of  1909 
but  they  got  no  deer  and  nearly  starved.  The  summer  of  1910  half  a  dozen 
families  spent  a  part  of  the  summer  on  Imaernirk  Lake  but  were  finally 
starved  out.  The  Kogluktogmiut,  perhaps  the  l>est  caribou  hunters  as-a 
group,  earned  no  kayaks  inland  the  summer  of  1910,  though  they  use  them 
for  crossing  the  river  those  summers  when  they  fish  at  Bloody  Fall  instead 
of  going  to  the  Bear  Lake  hunt. 

The  methwi  of  waylayiuii^  and  spearin*;  ( ririhou  is  the  same  as  elsewhere 
In  scribed  by  Eskimo  and  need  not  l)e  here  dest  ribed. 

Ail  the  hunting  practieally  is  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  either  by  simple 
stalking,  or,  by  driving  bands  of  deer  towards  concealed  hunters.  The  first 
consists  merely  of  approaching  the  deer  to  seventy«five  yards  or  less  by  such 
medkods  as  the  character  of  the  ground  and  the  other  special  features  of 
each  case  sugi^t  Just  before  sending  the  arrow,  the  hunter  usually 
abandons  all  attempts  at  concealment  and  makes  a  sudden  dash  towards 
the  caribou,  thus  usually  getting  fiftei  n  or  twenty  yards  near^  than  was 
possible  by  stealth,  for  sometimes  the  animals  will  not  at  once  notice  a  man 
rimning  !it  them  though  upriijlit  at  close  ranjje  and  even  when  they  <?ee  him 
their  minds  seem  to  work  slowly  and  it  takes  them  a  second  or  two  of  staring 
to  inake  up  their  min<ls  to  run,  ami  then  tlicy  do  not  always  nin  directly  away, 
but  as  often  as  not  at  about  right  angles  to  the  ni)proach  of  the  htintcr. 
The  first  run  is  often,  too,  only  a  dash  of  a  citizen  btjuruls,  after  whiih  they 
stop  to  have  another  look,  and  thus  give  the  hunter  a  chance  to  speed  three 
or  four  arrows.  At  close  range  an  arrow  that  does  not  strike  a  bone  will  go 
entirely  through  the  largest  bull  caribou  and  often  fly  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  the  other  side.  An  animal  wounded  by  an  arrow  that  stays  in  the 
wound,  and  all  do,  unless  they  pass  clear  through,  usually  lies  down  to 
prevent  the  arrow  from  working  in  the  wound,  and  is  th«i  easily  approached 
for  a  second  shot.  I  have  known  a  single  hunter  to  separately  approach 
and  kill  three  isolated  caribou  in  a  single  day. 
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Most  of  the  caribou  killed,  however,  are  seen  red  hy  the  concerted  ai  tion 
of  several  men,  women,  and  children,  even  the  dogs  help.  When  a  band  is 
discnveml  feeding,  a  V-shaped  "fence"  is  constructed  somewhero  beyniKl 
their  line  of  vision,  generally  to  leeward.  The  "fence"  consists  of  slruight 
lines  of  stones  or  pit  ct  s  of  sod  raised  on  end  and  set  twenty  to  forty  yards 
apart.  In  spring,  blocks  of  ^now  are  used  instead.  These  stones,  sods  or 
blocks  of  snow  are  often  not  over  eighteen  inches  liigh  and  no  particular 
pains  need  be  taken  as  to  their  shape  or  appearance,  though  a  dab  ol  earth 
is  usually  put  on  a  block  of  snow  or  lifj^t  colored  stone  so  as  to  make  sure  the 
animals  will  see  it.  Apparently  the  eyesight  of  caribou  is  very  poor,  as 
compared  with  that  of  man.  When  this  fence  is  completed,  a  half  docen 
men  make  otie  a  mile  long  in  an  hour,  the  men  conceal  themsdves  in  the 
angle  of  the  V,  the  wornoii  aii<l  children  with  the  dogs,  go  to  windward  of  the 
deer  to  drive  thcin.  Usually  the  deer  do  not  see  the  women  who  go  1o  tlicir 
windward.  \  few  long-<Irawn  wolf  liowls  will  generally  set  a  hand  of  deer 
in  slow  motion  before  the  wind,  or  in  the  direc  lion  tliey  are  migrating.  If 
they  attempt  to  pa.ss  outside  one  of  the  wiiig.s  of  the  \'.  someone  is  iliere  to 
turn  them,  and  usually  the  band  moving  in  single  file  along  one  :side  the  V- 
shaped  fence,  much  like  horses  along  a  barbed-wire  fence,  arrives  at  a  walk  or 
slow  trot  at  the  point  wh»e  the  angle  of  the  feaoe  becomes  so  narrow,  about 
one  hundred  yards,  that  they  begin  to  notice  the  fence  on  the  other  side  and 
to  see  there  is  no  opening.  Then  they  bunch  up  irresolutely  and  give  the 
huntos  a  good  opportunity  to  shoot.  Members  of  our  party  have  sem 
only  as  many  as  eleven  caribou  killed  in  this  way  by  four  hunters  and  half-a- 
dozen  women  and  children.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  they  get  in  lucky 
hauls,  none  can  tell  themselves,  for  none  can  count,  but  they  considered 
eleven  a  small  catch.  Perhaps  six  to  eight  animals  per  hunter  may  he  near 
the  ordinary  limit,  tliough  we  have  been  told  tiiat  occasionally  not  a  single 
animal  escapes  of  those  that  once  enter  tin-  ft  nce. 

When  deer  have  been  killed  in  snmv  nuniljcr,  most  of  the  meat  is  cnt  up 
and  iiaii -dried,  never  fiill^v  dried,  spread  out  on  stones.  The  blooil  is  always 
takoi  and  used  for  soups,  and  the  moss  ctmtents  of  the  stomachs  are  allowed 
to  ferment  a  few  days  in  the  sun  and  then  eaten.  This  last  dish,  fresh  or 
fermented,  is  about  the  only  article  of  vegetable  diet  used  by  these  Eskimo. 

Most  of  those  groups  who  hunt  on  the  mainland  kill  a  barren  ground 
bear  {Ursua  rickardsom)  now  and  then.  Tliese  animals  are  not  found  in 
Victoria  Island.  A  few  musk-oxen  are  killed  by  the  Kanhiryuarmiut  only 
in  Banks  Island,  by  the  Akuliakattagmiut  west  and  northwest  of  Dismal 
Lake,  and  by  tlie  nmre  ea.sterly  people  in  the  district  towards  Kent  Penin- 
sula and  soutliward  perhaps  to  the  Akiliin'k  River.  Othenvise,  mur^k-oxen 
are  extinct  from  the  mainland  and  Victoria  Island  in  the  diittricts  frequented 
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by  the  groups  under  diacuaaion.  Where  there  are  musk-oxen  they  are  natu« 
rally  an  easy  prey  for  tlie  Esdkimc^  who  surround  them  with  their  dogs  and 
usually  kill  every  animal  of  every  band  found. 

A  few  wolves  and  foxes  are  killed  every  year,  with  the  bow,  for  there  is 
little  trapping,  and  a  good  many  spermophiles  (marmots)  are  taken.  The 
skins  of  all  of  these  are  valued  for  clothing,  though  deerskin  is  preferred, 
and  tlie  meat  of  all  is  eaten,  though  only  the  marmots  are  seenred  in  nnmhers 
to  make  them  of  si<!:nifi<  aiu  e  as  sources  of  food.  The  Akiiliakatta^'iniiit  and 
others  kill  a  few  iiuiskrats,  but  they  use  neither  skins  nor  meat  but  t)nly  use 
the  tails  for  charms.  This,  as  well  as  lack  of  knowledge  of  common  berries 
as  food,  may  go  to  show  that  the  present  territory  has  not  long  been  occu- 
pied by  these  people.  Further,  had  they  come  to  Coronation  Gulf  dther 
from  the  south  or  west  they  would  have  brouj^t  with  them  the  habit  of 
using  these  things,  and  would  not  have  forgotten  it  while  occupying  the 
preset  territory  which,  comparatively  speaking,  abounds  in  l>errie8  and  has 
numbers  of  muskrats.  (As  to  the  muskrats,  howev^,  the  Bear  I>ake 
Slaveys  say  that  they,  as  well  as  the  beaver  and  the  moose  are  new  arrivals 
north  and  east  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  This  may  explain  the  Eskimo  igno- 
rance of  their  use.) 

All  groups  shoot  a  few  ptarmigan  with  bows;  the  only  ones  1o  whom  birds 
and  eggs  are  of  much  significance  are  those  who  summer  in  Victoria  Island, 
some  of  tliese  are  said  to  kill  numbers  of  swans  and  smaller  water  birds  during 
the  moulting  season.  The  skins  of  all  birds  are  used  for  hand  wipers  after 
eating  greasy  food,  and  the  skins  of  loons  are  used  for  slippers  between  the 
socks  and  outer  boots  in  winter.  Loon  sldns  are  also  used  during  the  fly 
season  in  summer  to  beat  off  mosquitoes. 

Cooking  and  Handling  Food. 

Caribou  meat  is  more  often  eaten  raw  than  cooked,  wliether  fresh  or  half- 
dry,  thawed,  or  frozen.  Fish  are  also  often  eaten  raw,  whether  frozen  or  not. 
This  eating  of  raw  meat  and  fish  conforni.s  to  ICskimo  custom  farther  west, 
except  that  the  western  people  show  greater  preference  for  the  frozen  state 
as  opposed  to  the  thawed.  A- raw  dish  peculiar  to  the  Straits  and  Gulf 
Eskimo  (at  least,  the  Eskimo  of  my  party  knew  nothmg  of  sudi  a  practice) 
is  fresh  sealskin  cut  in  small  pieces  with  about  a  quarter  inch  of  blubber 
left  on  it.  The  hair  is  not  removed.  I  found  this  agreeable  eating  on  first 
trial,  but  our  E!skimo  would  not  taste  it,  they  had  "  never  heard  of  such  a 
tiling."  All  western  Eskimo,  however,  practice  eating  the  skin  of  the  bow- 
head  and  white  (beluga)  whales  in  a  similar  manner. 
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In  generalp  these  Eskimo  are  not  so  fond  of  "  high  "  or  partly  decomposed 

fish  as  are  those  of  the  Maeken/ie  River  and  farther  west,  who  gonerally 
prefer  rotten  to  fresh  fish  for  fating  raw.  Meat  is  more  often  eatt  n  "  high'* 
here  than  farther  west,  but  that  seems  a  result  of  circiimstanrp  and  is  not  a 
matter  of  pn  ferenee.  Carillon  h'vor  is,  howrvcr,  higlily  cstcenu'd  h(T<% 
as  evcrywliere  to  the  west,  after  Ixiiig  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  days 
under  a  hot  sun  inside  a  moss-filled  caribou  stomach.  Seal  oil  fermented 
in  an  air-tight  bag  from  spring  till  fall  is  by  all  Eskimo,  and  those  whites 
who  have  tried  it,  much  preferred  to  the  fresh.  J* 

There  is  really  but  one  method  of  cooking  and  that  is  boiUng,  though 
roasting  brfoie  a  fire  is  known.  Fish  and  caribou  ate  mcne  often  eaten  raw 
than  cooked,  but  caribou  heac^ls  are  always  boiled  and  fish  heads  are  boiled 
when  convenient.  Seal  is  seldom  eaten  raw,  and  never  raw  unless  frozen, 
except  in  emergencies.  Tlie  cooking  is  over  the  seal  oil  lamp  in  winter  and 
genrrall\-  over  a  fire  of  heather  or  small  t\\ip>  in  summer,  even  when  good 
wood  is  at  hand.  The  pots  (stovej  are  long,  narrow,  and  shallow,  a  large 
pot  aiuy  he  ihirl.N  inches  lont',  eight  inr  hes  witle,  six  inches  deep.  The  seal 
meat  or  deer  meat  is  usuall  v  (  lit  in  pie<'es  of  such  a  size  that  luvlf  of  each  piece 
sticks  out  of  the  water.  In  cooking  over  the  lamp  the  meat  (at  least  the 
first  potful)  is  put  in  the  cold  water  as  the  pot  is  hung  over  the  lamp  flame, 
and  when  the  pot  boils  the  lower  half  of  the  meat  is  considered  cooked.  The 
pieces  are  then  turned  around  and  now  and  then  after  that  one  is  lifted  out 
of  the  pot  and  squeessed  between  thumb  and  finger  to  see  if  it  is  suffideatly 
cooked.  When  one  of  the  larger  piiH cs  stems  <lone,  the  pot  is  emptied  of 
tlie  meat  and  some  seat  or  caribou  blood  is  added  to  make  the  blood  soup 
which  forms  the  last  course  of  a  properly  arranged  meal. 

Tn  a  snowhoM'^e.  where  spare  is  liniitf  tl.  the  quests  usually  eat  standing, 
wliile  the  master  of  the  house,  his  wile,  and  jx'rhaps  an  espoeially  honored 
visitor  sit  on  the  e«lge  of  the  becl.  The  woman  di\  id(  -  the  meat  into  as 
many  (t>r  nioiej  pie<'es  as  there  are  p<>ople  present,  sqnef^zes  each  tightly 
between  both  hands  so  that  no  blood  or  juice  shall  later  tlrip  on  the  floor 
while  it  is  being  eaten,  and  hands  the  best  piece  to  the  guest  of  honor,  e.  g., 
a  visitor  from  another  village.  If  there  is  no  especially  distinguished  guest, 
the  woman  hands  the  best  piece  to  her  husband,  she  will  not  keep  a  good 
piece  for  herself  though  she  may  make  up  for  that  by  eating  a  few  tidbits 
iK't  ween  meals.  Each  person  present  has  a  piece  handed  him  in  turn,  the 
order  bein^  ;:<  ii(  rally  one  of  age,  the  oldest  first.  A  middle-aged  woman  will 
be  served  ahead  of  a  young  man  though  an  old  woman  or  a  decrepit  man  may 
be  ranked  lower  than  a  niifldle-aped  one.  A  few  usually  pet  a  seeond  helping, 
though  I  have  never  seen  enon^di  pieces  of  meat  at  a  meal  to  po  twice  around. 

When  the  meat  course  is  tinished  tlic  warm  blood  soup  is  dipped  up  with 
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musk-ox  hom  dippers  and  these  are  passed  around  in  about  the  same  order 
as  the  meat  was.  Several  persons  often  have  to  use  the  same  dipper  in  sup- 
cession :  a  single  house  seldom  lias  more  than  five  or  six  dippers  and  twt'lve 
or  fiftit'u  people  often  cat  in  a  single  house.  If  thr  pot  is  not  large  enough  to 
satisfy  all  present,  then  it  is  fillccl  with  meat  a  second  time,  or  a  few  of  the 
younger  people  are  given  frozen  instead  of  boiled  meat.  In  ease  of  two  or 
three  boiUngs,  each  potfol  is  eaten  while  the  next  is  cooking,  and  dtt  blood 
soup  course  foUows  only  the  last  potful  of  meat. 

The  foregoing  is  based  on  the  practice  of  the  Akuliakattagmiut  and 
Haneragmiut,  who  were  the  cxAy  ones  idsited  while  still  living  on  the  ice  or 
by  t!io  seashore  in  May,  1910. 

The  summer  food  being  caribou  and  fish  mainly,  there  is  less  cooking 
done  in  summer  than  in  winter,  though  there  is  usually  one  cooke<l  meal 
per  day,  the  morning  meal  commonly.  The  last  mnr^v  here  too  i»  generally 
warm  Tnevcr  hot)  hloofl  soup,  tliough  I  have  seen  cariljou  blood  drunk  im- 
boil<'<l.  Birds  and  spermoplnles  are  almost  always  ('()ok<'<l,  and  as  above 
Stated  caribou  heads  aUvay.s  ar  t  .  Marrow  l)ones  are  cracked  and  the  mar- 
row eaten  raw;  caribou  back  fat  is  sometimes  boiled  and  the  intestinal  and 
iddney  fat  usually  is  boiled.  Eggs  are  always  boiled  if  a  fire  is  available. 

DwBLUifos  AND  FnitNrruBE. 

The  general  style  of  the  Copper  Eskimo  snowhouse  is  fairly  well  shown 
by  our  photographs.'  They  are  built  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed 
by  the  ^Ta^kenzie  Eskimo.  In  .\laska  the  construction  of  proj^'T  sfiow- 
houses  is  an  unknown  art.  A  sort  of  snowhou.se  is  Imilt  at  Point  l^arrow, 
the  groundplan  is  usually  rectangular.  The  bloc  ks  are  huge  and  stuck  on 
e<ige  in  a  slip-shod  way  and  rafters  of  wood  are  used  to  support  the  roof. 
The  true  dome  house  is  first  met  at  the  Mackenzie  River. 

The  snow  is  cut  with  a  snow  knife  into  blocks  that  have  a  surface  area 
of  something  like  eighteen  by  thirty  inches  and  are  about  four  inches  deep. 
Among  the  Ck^per  Eskimo  this  method  of  cutting  snow  blodcs  is  rarely 
used  and  chiefly  in  the  fall  while  snow  is  still  thin  on  the  ground.  In  winter 
when  good  snowdrifts  can  be  found,  the  cakes  are  cut  of  a])out  the  same 
length  as  in  the  Mackenzie  district  but  with  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches 
insteiid  of  four  so  that  while  the  finished  block  is  the  same  size  and  shape 
a<?  that  used  by  the  Markenr.ie  p<"ople.  it  is  obtainef!  by  n  different  method. 
In  other  words,  the  snow  block  in  the  Mackenzie  district  is,  while  it  is  being 


'  See  "  My  Ute  with  the  Eskimo." 
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cut,  in  the  position  of  a  lioniino  lying  flat  on  a  table,  while  the  block  among 
the  Copper  Eskimo  is  cut  in  a  position  of  a  domino  stanrlintr  on  ed^'f. 

The  snow  dwelling  houses  of  the  Mackenzie  Kskiino  proiXT  were  used 
only  on  journeys  anfl  under  sjmhiuI  circumstances.  Anioiij;  tlie  Baillie 
Island  s  (jr  mast  ca:>lerly  branch  oi  tiu-  Mackenzie  people,  snow  houses  were 
frequently  lived  in  all  winter  although  wood  and  earth  houses  were  also  used. 
Among  the  Copper  Eskimo  no  other  form  than  the  snowhouse  b  now  in  we 
W33t  was  any  other  house  in  use  in  the  past  so  far  as  the  people  themselves 
know.  The  Cape  Bedey  people  were  familiar  with  the  wood  and  earth 
houses  used  on  the  section  of  coast  west  from  them  to  Cape  Lyon,  but  I  infer 
thpt  this  familiarity  came  through  the  ruins  of  the  houses  only  liecause  they 
made  about  them  some  statements  which  are  absurd  in  the  light  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Eskimo  house  of  the  western  type. 
They  said  that  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  coimtr\  used  tn  live  in  snow- 
houses  in  winter  and  in  earth  and  wood  hous«j  in  simiiner.  The  nature  of 
an  Eskimo  house  is  that  so  soon  as  the  sim  begins  to  thaw  the  snow  on  its 
roof  in  the  spring,  the  house  begins  to  drip  and  must  be  vacated.  This  is 
true,  I  know,  all  the  way  from  Point  Ho[>e  east  to  BaiUie  Island  and  must  be 
true  wherever  houses  of  the  type  are  used.  All  summer  the  floor  of  one  of 
these  houses  is  a  puddle  of  water  and  it  is  only  next  fall  after  the  ground  is 
thoroughly  frozen  that  the  dwellings  become  again  habitable.  It  appears 
to  me  therefore  an  essential  absurdity  to  suppose  tfiat  die  houses  of  whidi  we 
saw  the  ruins  west  of  Crocker  River  were  used  as  summer  dwellings. 

The  snowhouses  of  the  Mackenzie  people  seem  to  have  averaged  oon-^ 
siderably  larger  than  the  ones  in  use  by  the  Copper  Eskimo.  It  was  com- 
mon ennuph  at  Baillie  Island  that  it  was  something  like  nine  or  ten  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  In  the  east,  however,  houses  of  this  size 
are  erecte<i  only  on  special  occasions  when  dances  are  to  be  held.  One  such 
house  was  built  to  celebrate  our  coming  to  the  Akuliakattaguiiut  and  was 
about  nine  feet  in  height  and  accommodated  forty  people  standing  up,  with* 
a  circuhw  space  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter  left  in  the  center  free  for  the 
dancers. 

The  largest  dwelling  house  we  ever  saw  in  actual  use  was  amcmg  the 
Kanhiiyuarmiut,  where  nine  people  sl^  under  a  single  roof.  At  the  time 
we  were  there  they  were  using  snow  walls  and  a  skin  roof  in  that  particular 
house,  btit  w-e  were  told  that  the  same  family  had  occupied  a  snowhouse 
until  a  few  days  beiore.  Five  or  six  may  generally  be  considered  a  large 
ninubcr  for  a  siiifrlc  snowhouse  and  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  inhabitants, 
tiif  house  is  conHnoiilv  no  more  than  five  bv  seven  feet  in  the  dimensions 
of  its  floor  space  and  five  and  a  half  to  si.\  feet  high  from  floor  to  the  center 
of  the  dome. 
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By  the  eastern  method  of  cutting  snow  blocks  so  as  to  have  them  stand- 
ing on  edge  as  they  are  cut  out  of  tlie  drift  it  is  possible  to  complete  a  house 
entirely  from  the  blocks  that  are  cut  out  of  the  floor;  in  other  words,  a 
single  man  without  assistance  can  eaaily  complete  a  house  and  fini^  it  to 
the  last  detail  of  the  "key  stone."  By  the  western  method  this  is  not 
possible  for  a  second  man  is  required  to  stand  outside,  cutting  blodcs  and 
bringing  them  to  Ihe  builder,  or  dse,  Ihe  man  who  does  the  building  would 
have  to  cut  a  door  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  is  making  and  crawl  out 
through  it  to  fetch  blocks  with  tduch  to  continue  the  work. 

The  principles  of  snowhouse  construction  have  been  so  often  discussed 
that  there  is  not  much  use  for  ^o'mg  into  them  here  in  detail;  besides  our 
photographs  are  in  a  measure  .self-explanatory.  It  is  worth  pointing  out, 
however,  that  wliile  the  Eskimo  of  the  Mackenzie  River  are  rather  particu- 
lar in  building  up  the  house  in  a  continuous  spiral  which  seems  from  the 
accounts  of  other  travelers  to  be  a  method  also  in  use  in  many  other  districts, 
the  Copper  Eskimo  take  no  pains  to  follow  this  method.  In  the  building 
of  a  large  house,  for  instance,  there  are  sometimes  three  men  working  at 
diiferent  parts  of  the  wall  and  one  of  them  may  have  his  section  five  feet 
hi^  while  neither  of  the  others  has  got  beyond  three  feet  and  there  will  be 
high  and  low  places  in  the  wall  so  that  it  presents  a  aeirated  appearance. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  snow  blocks  do  not  cave  in  is  that  no 
part  of  the  wall  shall  be  absolutely  straight.  The  curve  must  be  continu- 
ous; if  then  the  ends  of  two  blocks  are  properly  trimmed  so  that  they  fit 
together  they  cannot  possibly  cave  in  without  breaking.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  finishing  steps  of  a  dome  roof.  The  roof  may  be  almost  fiat 
but  it  cannot  be  quite  flat  for  if  it  were  the  blocks  would  fall  in  of  their  own 
weight.  Still,  an  expert  snowhouse  builder  will  make  a  roof  so  nearly  flat 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  it  is  not  perfectly  so. 

When  the  key  stone  has  been  put  in  place  the  next  thing  is  to  arrange 
the  interior.  It  is  intended  that  the  bed  shaU  be  on  a  platform  anything 
from  d^teen  inches  to  three  feet  high  which  occupies  about  two-thhds  of 
the  oval  floor  space.  Commonly  the  house  has  been  excavated  to  about  a 
depth  equal  to  the  desired  height  of  the  platform  by  the  taking  out  of  the 
floor  of  the  blocks  that  went  to  construct  the  walls  and  roof.  If  this  has 
been  the  case,  the  builder  has  been  careful  to  leave  a  little  shelf  running  all 
around  the  wall,  but  if  that  has  not  been  convenient  he  vrA\  cut  from  what 
remains  of  the  floor  a  series  of  blocks  and  stand  them  up  on  edge  around  the 
wall,  or  if  llurc  is  not  material  enough  inside  the  house  to  do  this  liave  it 
brought  in.  Then  the  floor  blocks  are  passed  in  to  the  house  by  the  builder's 
wife  or  somecme  who  remains  outside.  Hie  longest  of  these  has  a  loigth 
equal  to  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  house  and  by  being  put  crosswise 
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forms  tlie  front  edge  of  the  1k'<1  platform.  The  shorter  ones  are  put  farther 
back,  the  shortest  forming  the  foot  of  the  \>e<\.  Iiv  other  eases,  }u)\v»«\er, 
there  is  one  piece  put  erosswis<'  on  the  side  to  form  the  front  edge  of  the  l>ed 
platform  aiui  the  others  at  right  angles  to  it  lengthwise  of  tlie  house.  The 
skills  M«  spfead  ova  this  fdatfofm  iitid  bousdhold  gear  is  stowed  away 
under  it. 

If,  however,  no  planks  are  at  hand  out  of  which  to  make  the  floor  of  the 
bed  platform,  the  entire  platform  is  built  up  out  of  snow.  The  disadvantage 
of  this  method  is  that  it  takes  a  little  more  work  and  that  it  gives  you  no 
stowage  space  underneath  the  bed.  After  the  bed  platform  has  been  pre- 
pared it  is  the  woman  who  does  the  rest  of  the  work.  She  comes  in  and 
spreads  the  skins  over  tlie  bed  and  then  she  puts  up  the  blubber  lamp,  either 
setting  it  on  n  hlcK-k.  of  snow  or  cl-c  Ky  the  use  of  uprights  and  cross  pieces 
of  wood  she  set.s  up  a  tahU"  iijHJU  winch  the  lamp  staiidis  and  above  wlvich 
the  stone  cooking  pot  is  to  be  swimg.  \\  hen  everything  is  in  readiness  she 
takes  a  little  blubber,  crushes  it  with  a  blubber  jKiunder  and  about  half 
fills  the  bowl  of  the  lamp.  Then  she  takes  from  a  bag  either  a  piece  of  moss 
or  some  fuzz  of  the  pussy  willow  and  spreads  a  layer  for  a  wick  along  the 
forward  rim  of  the  lamp.  She  now  strikes  a  lig^t  by  knocking  together  two 
pieces  of  iron  pyrites  above  a  bit  of  pussy  willow  fuzz  which  is  used  for 
tinder.  When  the  lamp  has  been  lit  it  is  trimmed  so  as  to  bum  with  the 
greatest  possible  heat  and  then  the  door  of  the  house  is  sealed  up  with  a 
block  of  snow.  In  al)out  half  an  hour  the  house  becomes  so  warm  that  the 
snow  of  its  %\  alls  and  roof  begins  to  melt.  As  the  melting  goes  on  the  water 
does  not  (irip  l  nt  is  soaked  up  into  tiie  snow  blocks  blotter  fa>^hion  until 
finally  they  an-  nearly  or  quite  snaked  through.  Tlie  woman  oceasiomdlv 
feels  of  the  walla  by  pressing  her  knut  kles  into  th<  ni  ami  when  they  are  tiie 
requisite  degree  of  dampness  she  put^»  out  tlic  lamp  and  opens  the  door. 
In  a  few  minute:^  the  intense  cold  which  rushes  in  from  the  outside  freezes 
the  wet  snow  blocks  and  the  house  b  turned  from  a  fragile  structure  of  snow 
that  would  crumble  if  you  touch  it  carelessly  to  a  vaulted  dome  of  ice  so 
strong  that  a  polar  bear  might  crawl  over  the  roof  without  the  danger  of 
breaking  it  in.  This  in  fact  oitea.  happens  in  districts  where  polar  bears 
are  numerous. 

The  house  is  now  fit  for  occupancy  and  will  be  occupie<l  as  long  as  cir- 
cumstances recjuire.  WTien  the  weather  is  cold  out-of-<li)nrs.  it  h  possible 
to  keep  the  snowhouse  wry  comfortably  warm  for  the  cold  from  the  outside 
neutralizes  the  licat  from  within  and  no  melting  takes  t>lae<%  but  if  the 
weather  turns  warm,  melting  soon  starts.  If  the  hotise  lias  i)een  perfectly 
built  the  dome  is  of  such  even  curvature  that  no  water  drips  d(»wn,  but  only 
trickles  down  the  sides.    If  there  is  any  unevenuess,  however,  dripping  will 
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commence.  This  is  temporarily  dealt  with  hy  pressing  a  block  of  dry  snow 
against  the  spot  from  which  the  water  drips.  This  block  will  adhere  to  the 
roof  without  any  danger  of  its  droppint?  until  it  })ecomes  thoroughly  soaked 
before  which  it  should  be  remove<l  and  Ije  replaced  by  a  dry  block.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  <me  naturoUy  forgets  to  do  this  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  a  blodc  of  soaking  wet  snow  drop  on  the  bed  upon  your  head  or  into 
any  food  that  you  are  eating. 

Outside  the  door  of  the  houae  is  an  alleyway  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  long  with  its  floor  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  house.  Both  the  outer 
door  and  the  alleyway  and  the  door  of  the  house  itself  remain  open  day  and 
night  and  there  is  commonly  also  a  small  ventilating  ilue  in  the  moi  so  that 
the  interior  is  always  plentifnily  supplied  with  fresh  air.  This  is  universally 
the  casie  except  m  times  of  famine  when  seal  oil  l>ecomes  too  precious  for 
food  to  allow  its  beuig  used  for  fuel  and  then,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  decrease  in  size  the  ventilating  openings  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of 
the  house. 

Sometimes  two  families  will  occupy  the  same  houae  in  which  case  the 
woman  ol  each  family  has  a  separate  lamp  for  cooking  standing  on  mther 
side  of  the  door  as  one  enters.  More  commonly  two  families,  if  foa  any 
special  reason  they  want  to  live  together,  will  build  a  double  house.  There 
is  a  sm^e  alleyway  at  the  inner  end  of  whidi  there  are  two  doors  leading 
into  the  two  houses.  Again,  there  may  be  a  three-room  house  or  three 
snowhouses  built  adjoining  each  other  and  intended  for  the  occupancy  of 
two  families.  In  this  case  there  are  genenilly  two  alleyways  leading  into 
the  houses  at  eltli*  r  side  while  there  is  interior  communication  between  the 
two  houses  and  tiie  central  common  room  fumislicd  l>y  the  third  house  be- 
tween them.  It  is  also  cnnunon  that  a  house  has  an  alcove  for  storage  pur- 
po.scs  either  built  on  to  the  house  or  excavated  into  the  snowbank  in  which 
the  house  stands.  This  alcove  is  used  chiefly  for  the  storing  of  meat  and 
blubbw  althou^  other  articles  may  be  kept  there  as  well.  Sometimes  these 
storage  alcoves  are  built  into  the  wall  of  the  alleyway  just  outside  of  the  door 
of  the  house  in  which  case  they  have  to  be  closed  with  snow  blodcs  for  the 
dogs  of  the  family  occupy  the  alleyway  and  would  help  themselves  if  un- 
restrained. 

When  the  warm  weather  of  spring  comes  upon  a  snowhouse  village  that 
is  already  built,  the  roofs  will  cave  in  while  the  walls  remain  intact.    A  few 

sticks  are  then  ])Ut  up  for  support  and  skins  spread  over.  Only  caribou  skins 
are  used,  altliough  sealskins,  bearskins,  and  musk-ox  skins  are  used  in 
emergencies.  If,  however,  a  \nllage  is  built  during  the  changing  weather 
of  .spring,  snow  walls  are  put  up  witli  the  iutention  of  using  a  tent  roof  over 
them  in  wliich  case  they  are  built  rectangularly  instead  of  ovally  as  they 
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wuuUl  be  if  they  were  to  be  roofed  over  with  snow.  This  is  a  sort  of  a 
transition  stage  and  all  tlie  dwellings  of  tliis  time  are  makeshift  ones  so  tliat 
they  may  be  of  any  shape.  The  roofs  may  be  Hat,  pyramidal,  or  of  the 
general  outline  of  our  A'tents»  differing  from  them,  however,  usually  in  that 
the  ridge  pole  is  never  as  long  as  the  floor  of  the  house  and  die  roof  therefore 
slopes  in  from  all  sides  instead  of  from  two  sides  only  as  in  the  case  of  our 
common  tents. 

The  tents  in  use  in  summer  from  Cape  BexU>y  to  the  Kent  Peninsula  as 

.seen  ru  ar  Bear  Lake  the  summer  of  1910  may  be  described  as  A-tents  with, 
bell  ends.  Commonly  the  tent  of  last  year  is  during  the  winter  cut  up  and 
used  for  some  purpose,  perhaps  it  has  hvvn  fed  to  tlie  dogs,  or  possibly  it  has 
been  needed  for  bedding.  Tlir  tpiits  of  all  ])ut  the  most  proviiicnt  families 
are  therefore  very  small  and  unsatisfactory  but  cadi  time  a  caribou  is  killed 
its  skiu  goes  to  increase  the  size  of  the  tent  and  l)y  tlic  latter  part  of  summer 
everyone  is  .suitably  housed,  'ilie  skins  are  always  used  with  liie  liair  side 
out  whether  they  be  sealddns  m*  caribou  sldns.  I  have  never  seen  musk-ox 
or  bearskins  used  in  summer.  They  are  useful  only  in  the  transition  stage 
while  the  snow  walls  are  still  in  use  and  while  the  peoi^e  are  still  able  to 
haul  thdr  belongings  in  sleds.  Jn  the  summer,  when  everything  has  to  be 
carried  on  one's  back,  none  but  light  skins  can  be  conveniently  used.  Tbib 
teats  range  from  little  bits  of  three-cornered  shelters  where  skins  are  spread 
over  the  two  sides  lca\  ii\g  tlic  Ice  side  open,  to  long  affairs  with  a  floor  space 
say  six  by  fourteen  feet  ami  a  door  in  one  of  the  long  walls.  In  this  sort 
of  a  tent  two  families  live,  nnc  on  efich  sitlc  of  the  door  wliilc  the  sliclter 
first  described  merely  k«'eps  tlie  ram  oli  the  heads  ami  upjx'r  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  two  or  throe  people  wivo  uae  thi-m.  Their  feet  stick  out  into  the 
open  as  they  sleep  uriii  it  it  coiiunenees  to  ram,  they  either  get  soaked  or  else 
the  people  have  to  get  up  and  sit  huddled  inside  their  shelter. 

The  triangular  shdlter,  of  course,  has  no  ridge  pole;  its  frame  is  a  mere 
tripod.  A  good'sised  ordinary  tent  used  by  a  single  family  will  have  a  ridge 
pole  about  five  foot  long  supported  on  «ther  end  of  the  tent  by  a  tripod  of 
sticks  about  seven  foot  long,  die  third  leg  of  each  set  being  so  placed  that 
the  floor  of  the  tent  will  have  an  extreme  length  of  about  nine  feet.  This 
frame  is  by  its  oonatrucdcMi  rigid  and  is  completed  by  leaning  up  against  it 
at  various  points  any  number  of  sticks  that  happen  to  l>e  at  hand.  The 
skins  that  form  the  tent  cover  are  sewn  in  one  piece  and  are  spread  over  the 
tent  frame  something  in  the  manner  employed  with  Indian  tipis.  It  is  not 
intende<l,  liowever,  that  a  fire  shall  be  built  within  the  tent  except  for  smudge 
purj>oses,  to  keep  out  mosquitoes.  There  is  therefore  no  design  to  have  an 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  tent.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fact  that  little  care 
is  taken  in  ladng  the  skins  togedier  at  the  top  and  a  litde  rain  will  aooord> 
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ingly  come  in  all  along  the  ridge  pole  and  especially  at  the  two  ends  wbere 
the  upper  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  poles  that  form  the  tripods  stick  out 
through  the  roof  of  the  tent. 

An  Eskimo  family  usually  needs  such  a  quantity  of  pear  that  there  is 
room  for  l)iit  a  small  part  of  it  inside  the  house  and  it  is  kept  outside  either 
on  Top  the  roof  or  on  a  rack  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Most 
of  this  i>e!ongs  to  the  woman's  department  of  the  family  and  con.sist.s  in  large 
part  of  partly  worn-out  clothing,  tannetl  and  tmtanned  skins  intended  for 
garments,  bundles  of  sinew  for  sewing  tliread,  and  things  of  tliat  sort. 

Some  of  the  main  items  of  the  funuture  of  the  snowhouse  have  already 
been  indicated:  the  planlcs  that  form  the  floor  of  the  bed  platform,  the  stone 
lamp,  and  stone  pot  with  whidi  the  cooking  is  done,  the  wide  board  that 
forms  a  table  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  the  roand  rods  that  aie  stuck  vertt* 
cally  into  the  floor  and  horissontally  into  the  walls  of  the  house  form  the 
framework  that  supports  the  lamp  and  the  cooking  pot  and  upon  whidi  the 
drying  frame  rests  above  the  lamp.  The  drying  frame  is  a  hoop  commonly 
oval  in  shape  perhaps  two  feet  by  four  in  size.  Tliere  may  be  one  or  two 
rods  across  this  hoop  to  kcrp  it  rifjid  or  there  may  be  only  thongs  stretched 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  across  the  hoop  so  as  to  form  a  network  upon 
which  mittens  and  other  small  articles  can  l)e  spread  without  any  danger  of 
their  falling  through  into  the  cooking  pot  or  lamp  underneath.  On  the 
table  in  front  of  the  lamp  will  usually  be  found  some  platters  made  of  wood 
for  holding  meat  and  dippets  of  musk-ox  horn  from  wfaidi  the  blood  soup  is 
drunk.  Hiere  is  also  a  woman's  knife,  the  rod  of  antler  yrbaxh,  she  uses  in 
place  of  a  fork  to  turn  over  the  meat  when  it  is  boiling  and  to  flsh  it  out  of  the 
pot  when  it  is  done,  the  blubber  pounder  of  musk-ox  horn  to  crush  the 
frozen  seal  blubber  before  it  is  put  into  die  lamp,  and  the  short  flat4ipped 
stick  that  is  used  for  trimming  the  lamp.  There  is  also  kept  convenient  a 
little  pencil-like  stick  the  end  of  which  is  charred  and  stuck  in  grease.  This 
can  be  made  at  any  time  to  form  a  torch  if  anyone  wants  to  look  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  house  or  under  the  l>ed  or  something.  By  the  door  is  a  flat 
stick  like  a  niler  that  is  us<-d  for  beating  the  snow  out  of  the  clothes  when 
nnvutif  <  omes  in  from  ji  blizzard.  This  is  usually  done  out  ia  Uie  alleyway 
while  the  snow  is  still  dry  and  powdery  on  one's  clothes.  If  you  were  to 
come  hito  the  warmth  of  the  house  the  snow  among  the  hair  dothing  would 
soon  become  damp  and  would  stick  instead  of  flying  out  easily  as  it  does 
when  dotfaes  are  beaten  while  the  snow  is  sriU  dry  with  cold. 

The  furniture  of  the  summer  camp  is  even  mmpler  than  that  of  winter. 
In  Coronation  Gulf  there  arc  certain  small  islands  upon  whidk  all  sorts  of 
household  belongings  can  be  safely  left  for  the  summer  and  everywhere  the 
greater  part  d  the  property  of  a  family  is  left  behind  in  spring,  although 
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the  cache  may  Ih'  iiotliing  safer  than  a  h(>up  of  stones  which  a  polar  bear 
miplit  break  into.    Polar  licars,  however,  art^  exceedingly  rare,  SO 

that  the  (laiifrtT  i>  n-ally  not  very  grave,  ("dnmumly  when  they  move  ahout, 
the  grown  hummIxts  of  tin*  family  carry  all  the  lunisi  hold  thinjrs  as  well  m 
the  small  cliihlrcn ;  ihc  do^'s  are  loaded  witlt  lu^thini;  hut  the  diy  lat^al  and 
with  tlie  tent  poks  and  the  Itandtes  of  fishing  spears  which  they  drag  along 
somewhat  as  did  the  dogs  of  the  more  southerly  Indians. 

For  some  reason,  apparently  not  a  taboo,  no  seal  oil  is  carried  inland  and 
•consequently  the  seal  oil  lamps  are  all  left  belund.  Only  the  smallest  stone 
pots  are  taken  not  only  because  they  are  heavy,  but  also  because  the  large 
ones  are  so  fragile  that  they  would  never  get  through  a  summer's  hunt 
unbroken.  Even  a  pot  no  larger  than  twelve  indies  long  by  seven  wide  and 
six  deep  i.s  so  l>reakable  that  no  one  hut  the  housewife  is  entrusted  with  the 
carrying  of  it  and  she  wraps  it  carefully  in  a  bundle  of  bed  skins  and  carries 
it  on  her  l)aek.  T\\  o  or  three  musk-ox  horn  dippers  will  also  be  carried  for 
use  in  drinking  the  blood  soup  but  tiie  wooden  fwd  platters  are  all  left 
behind,  for  stoiie.s  or  gras.**  ulwa\  s  Im*  found  upon  which  the  boiled  meat 
can  In  hjjrcad  for  the  meal.  I'nless  the  womun  s  s(>wiiig  kit  Ih."  <"onsidered 
an  artick-  of  furniture,  we  iia\<'  hereby  exhausted  the  list  of  the  funiishings 
of  the  typical  camp. 

Household  Utenhils. 

Most  lamps  and  cooking  pots  are  made  of  stone  secured  on  a  sowll  roain- 
laad  river  that  flows  into  Coronation  Gulf  "a  short  dbtance"  east  of  the 
Coppermine.  This  river  is  called  Kugaryuak  but  is  often  referred  to  as 
Utkusiksalik  (the  place  where  there  is  material  for  pots). 

The  lamps  are  of  the  t>  p(>  airea<Iy  familiar  from  Point  Barrow.^  This 
is  to  be  e\p<  eted  if,  as  the  Mackenzie  jK'ople  say,  tlie  Point  Barrow  people 
used  to  buy  lamps  at  Barter  Island  fn>m  the  Mackenzie  Rskimo  who  got 
them  from  the  Baillie  Islanders,  who  in  turn  got  them  froni  farther  east. 
Lamps  and  pots  were  formerly  costly  in  tlte  we-;t  as  ( (»m|)an d  with  other 
artifacts,  but  arc  now  cheap  on  (  (ironation  (iiiU.  anotln  r  tiling  that  points 
to  the  (iult  us  the  source  of  pots,  etc.,  used  farther  west. 

We  have  seen  lamps  in  use  ranging  in  length  from  si.\  to  forty -tlu-ce 
inches.  If  the  lamp  is  too  short  for  the  entire  length  of  the  pot  or  pots 
swung  above  it,  a  second  or  third  is  used,  so  as  to  give  a  flame  equal  to  the 
total  length  of  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.   For  widcs,  moss  is  sometimes  used 


iCf.  Murdoch.  John.  RthnoloKical  Kraultn  of  tlio  Potnt  Harrow  Bxp«ditloiD.  (Ninth 
Beport  of  th«  Bureau  of  Amertom  Stbnology.  WMtilnstoii,  1S92.) 
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as  at  the  Mackenzie  Bivet,  but  m<Mre  often  the  cotton-like  fuss  of  a  plant 
found  in  marahy  places.  Una  seems  to  make  a  wick  superior  to  the  moss 
used  in  the  west,  for  at  the  Baillie  Tsbnds,  etc.,  the  snowhouses  are  usually 
discolored  inside  by  lampsmoke, 
but  old  winter  houses  at  Cape 
Bexlry  tn  nnr  surprise  showed  no 
lamp  black  on  the  walls. 

Pots  seldom  vary  much  in  depth 
or  width  (about  eight  inches  wide, 
and  six  inches  deep)  but  may  be 
anything  fnnn  ten  to  forty-five 
or  more  indies  in  length.  These 
pots,  espedaUy  the  larger,  are  very 
fragile  and  are  a  constant  care  to 
the  women.  The  larger  ones  are 
never  carried  inland  to  the  hunting 
and  fishing  grounds  in  summer; 
the  ones  that  are  taken  along  are 
carried  by  the  women  wrappetl 
inside  a  bij;  bundle  of  skins.  In 
winter  each  liouscwife  keeps  two 
pots  at  least  in  continual  use,  one 
for  cooking,  the  other  for  melting 
drinking  water.  The  pots  are  so 
swung  on  rods  that  they  can  be 
shifted  over  the  lamp  fiame  or 
beyond  its  influence.  The  length  of  the  lamp  flame  is  constantly  varied 
ar  r  r^rding  to  the  warmth  of  the  house  or  the  urgency  of  bringing  a  pot  to 
the  boiling  point. 

The  blood  soup  that  forms  the  last  course  of  every  cooked  meal  is  drunk 
from  (hppers  of  nnisk-ox  horn.  These  differ  strikingly  from  the  sheep  horn 
dippers  in  u.se  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  through  being  so  shajx'd  th:it  they  will 
stand  on  any  Hat  surface  without  <hinger  of  upsetting,  and  in  ha\  iiig  a  handle 
less  than  two  incht^  long  against  handles  of  eight  to  twelve  inches  to  the 
west.  Some  housekeepers  have  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  these  dippers, 
though  two  or  three  is  more  common.  At  a  meal  the  head  of  the  house  or 
an  imp<ntant  visitcnr  gets  the  first  dipperful  but  never  gets  a  second  helping 
until  all  present  have  had  their  turn.  The  woman  who  serves,  drinks  last, 
but  grown  women  i»esent  are  prefmed  to  boys.  Rank  at  meals  is  by  age 
irrespective  of  sex;  decrepit  persons  rank  below  those  of  middle  age. 

ISudlow  woodoi  dishes  are  used  as  platters  for  meat,  cooked  or  raw; 


Fig.  8  a  (60.1-2862).  b  (60.1-3458).  o  (60.1- 
S871).    Stone  Lumps:  a,  Boint  Bunm;  W 

Coronation  Gulf;  r.  MadEBOcie  River  type.. 
Length  of  b.  60  cm. 
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poib  of  sealskin  are  used  for  carrying  and  keeping  water;  bftg3  of  aeidakm 

are  used  for  oil  and  blood;  and  bags  of  one  sort  of  skin  or  another  are  em- 
I^oyed  by  the  men  to  keep  safe  small  tools*  fragments  of  metal,  etc.,  and  by 
the  women  for  scraps  of  skin,  needle  cases,  knives,  etc.  In  eating,  both 
sexes  prefer  to  use  ulus  (women's  knives),  a  copper  ulu  is  preferred  to  a 

man's  iron  knife.  Tiie  women's  needle  cases  are 
of  the  lowest  long  bone  of  the  foreleg  of  the  cari- 
bou. Clubs  or  mallets  of  musk-ox  horn  are  used 
for  pounding  blubber  before  it  is  put  in  the  lamp 
so  the  oO  may  run  out  more  freely. 

Campsites  are  chosen  with  more  care  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter.  In  the  fall  the  Kbgluktog- 
miut,  they  told  us,  are  kept  from  moving  out  on 
the  ice  to  the  best  sealing  grounds  by  the  lade 
oi  suitable  snow  for  house-building  everywhere 
except  near  shore.  Why  the  Akuliakattagmiut 
remain  near  shore  at  Cape  Bexley  through  the  fall,  till  about  the  disap- 
pearing of  the  sun,  we  did  not  learn,  but  the  reason  is  most  likely  the  same. 
After  midwinter,  however,  a  village  can  be  built  whcrcNer  the  ice  is  a  little 
rough  and  has  gathered  snowdrifts  of  sufficient  depths  for  house  blocks  and 
that  is  in  several  places  every  square  mile  ol  even  the  levelest  ice  the  Straits 
can  shovr.  Of  course,  villages  are  sddom  found  in  winter  except  in  good 
sealing  localities.  TVhat  is  a  good  site  for  a  sealing  village  one  year  may 
not,  however,  be  equally  good  the  next  for  die  seals,  though  more  dependable 
than  caribou,  frequent  certain  localilies  more  one  year  than  another,  the 
fluctuation  depmding  probably  largely  on  the  season  at  which  the  ice  forms 
an  the  fall  and  on  the  conditions  of  calm  or  storm  tmder  which  it  forms  and 
its  consequent  roughness. 

The  summer  of  1910  we  saw  several  hundred  sites  of  summer  caiiips,  two 
dozen  or  so  of  which  were  occupied  when  we  saw  them.  The  location  is 
always  marked  by  the  stone  tent  rings  (the  stones  that  have  l)een  u.sed  to 
hold  dow  n  the  tent  flaps)  and  usually  by  numerous  other  works  of  man, 
shavings  of  wood,  bones  and  horns  of  animals,  flat  stones  raised  on  edge  for 
:fireidaces,  drymg  frames  for  meat,  or  for  windlneaks,  etc.  Over  ninely 
percent  of  these  are  situated  on  hill  tops  that  give  a  commanding  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  reasons  tm  choosing  such  hill  tops  were  given 
as  follows:  (1)  Fear  of  Indian  attack;  (2)  Desire  of  a  good  view  ai  the 
caribou  feeding  grounds;  (3)  The  advantage  of  a  wind-swept  hill  in  mitigat- 
ing the  plague  of  mosquitoes  and  sandflies.  Those  that  hunt  toward  Bear 
Ij&ke  told  us  the  nearer  they  camped  to  the  lake  the  more  carefully  they 
chose  their  campsites  for  "you  never  know  when  or  from  where  the  Indians 
may  come." 
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Fig.  9  rf>o.  1-3211).  Stone 
Kettle,  found  un  an  Island 
In  west  Damloy  Bay  about 
three  Miles  off  Parry  Penin- 
«ula.  Length  of  fragment, 
47  cm. 
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Asvodhet  ooiuidenituiii  in  choosing  a  campn  te  is  that  there  shall  be  enough 
stones  for  camp  purposes,  to  fasten  down  the  tents*  to  form  vindbreakst 
fireplaces,  etc.,  to  funiish  suitable  slabs  and  boulders  on  which  to  spread 
meat  to  dry,  and  peihape  most  important  of  all,  to  ^ve  a  bai^ground  with 
which  the  cdor  <rf  the  tents  so  harmonizes  as  to  make  them  difficult  to  per- 
ceive from  a  distance.  The  tents  generally  have  a  mottled  appearance  due 
to  the  use  of  whole  caribou  skins,  the  animals  are  much  darker  on  some  parts 
of  the  body  than  on  others.  This  harmonizes  well  with  the  huge  moss- 
grown  boulders  and  stone  slabs  that  cumber  the  hill  tops  about  the  sources 
of  the  Dease  and  along  the  Coppermine  to  ^IcTavish  Bay  of  Bear  Lake. 
A  dozen  tents  are  often  .so  artfully  pitched  that  the  men  and  <logs  moving 
about  them  can  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  tents,  while  an  Indian 


Ilg.  10  «* (00.1-8457),  b  (GO  1-3455).  I«f|a  Lamp,  and  ft  KeMto  iam  PMaoe  Albert 
8<Nmd.7]etoriftUaiiid.  Length  of  a  1.8  nu 

lodge  or  a  white  man's  tent  can  usually  lie  seen  four  times  as  far  as  could  men 
standing  around  them.  In  August,  1910,  our  camp  was  for  a  few  days 
locaterl  a  quarter  mile  aero.ss  a  small  lake  from  an  Eskimo  camp  ot  some 
seven  tents.  Though  tliis  camp  was  on  the  skyline  as  seen  from  ours,  we  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  it  out  without  the  use  of  glasses,  so  little 
did  a  tent  on  the  skyline  di£Fer  in  diape  and  color  from  a  boulder  on  the 
skyline.  Looking  from  their  camp  to  ours  the  small  details  of  arrangement 
could  easily  be  made  out. 

A  third  desideratum  is  the  {wesence  near  by  of  a  considerable  supi^y  of 
heather  for  fuel.  TIk  ro  sec  ms  to  be  a  prejudice  against  camping  near  wood, 
or  even  using  it  for  fuel.  If  wood  is  useil  at  all  in  cooking,  a  snuill  dry  stick 
is  brought  to  camp  and  chopped  into  shavings  with  an  adze.   The  chief 
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Fig.  11  a  ((k)  7(Mki,,  h  i»K>  706.')).  c  (<.<)  7IM.7).  d  f0c>-7071>.  Moilela  of  Vessels.  Coronft- 
tlon  Oulf:  a,  food  dUih.  mu«li'  of  a  knot  froiii  a  tri'«'.  (tiuntftor.  i)  cm.;  6.  pBll  made  of  ddn; 
e,  dipper  made  of  wood:  d,  food  dish  made  of  wood.   Length  of  a.  9  em. 

Fig  12  (60-7078).  ICodcl of » Horn 8pooii.Coniaatton Gulf.  hmgth,BAcm. 

Fig.  13  (60-0063).  Wooden  F»ll  vltb  Ball  of  Horn  and  Copper  Rtveta.  Oorooatikni 
Ouir.    Height.  12  cm. 

Fig.  14  (60-7007).  Small  Spoon  of  Ma^to-ox  Horn.  Coronation  Gulf.  Leogtli',  14  em. 
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FiK  15  (60-7006).  Fnk  nude  tnm  tiie  MetaauriMl  Bone  of  »  Mudc-os.  Oofonatiloii 
Oulf.    L«a«th.  29.5  cm. 


Fig.  16  (60-7028).    Horn  Spoon  wtili  Uoae  Handle.  Coronation  Ciulf.    Length,  40  cm. 


Fig.  17  04)  7o.'4i    Horn  Diptx  r,  Coranstlon  Oiilf.  The  repalrtnc  ii  with  Iron  and  liom 

piMea;  copper  rtvx-is.    Length,  23  cm. 
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Fig.  10  {m-70r,:u.  Tiag  for  Firc-makinK  ImplcmontK.  CoroOAtlon  QvU.  It  OOntallM 
two  pieces  of  p/riles  each  having  wrapped  grips.    Lengtta,  19  cm. 
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Fig.  22  (00-08210.  Blubbor  Pomider  of  MusIe-ok  Horn,  ConniMioii  Onlf.  Length* 
85  cm. 


Fig.  28  (60-7081).  Dtpper  of  ModMNE  Horn,  Coroafttlon  Gulf.  Lengtli,  18  an. 
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reason  tor  doing  this  I  take  to  be  the,  to  a  white  man,  inoomprdieiinble 
conservatism  of  the  race,  tiioug^  the  shape  of  their  cooking  pots  furnishes 
some  reason.  Fear  of  enemies  cannot  he  the  reason,  for  a  heather  fire  makes 
more  smoke  by  a  great  deal  than  would  an  adequate  blase  of  dry  sticks. 

In  cooking  with  heather,  the  oblong  stone  pots  are  set  up  on  small 
blocks  of  stone  about  the  height  of  a  common  house-building  brick  laid  edge- 


c 


PUr.  34  o  (flO-aoae).  h  (OO-aoeO.  «  (OO-TOaS).   Woodflu  Wub.  Oorooatkm  Oiilf:  a. 

IbcKl  <Iisli.  GO  cm.  loriK.  rnrvcd  from  :i  sinKl<-  pioce;  6i  fiXld  dllh  tlUtde  Of  tWO  pIflOM.  bOttOm 
earn  ed  out.  sides  boni;  c,  food  bowl,  carved  out. 

wi.se.  or  perhaps  an  inch  higher.  A  long  slah  of  ston<'  is  then  taken  and  set 
on  etlge  at  the  hark  of  the  pot  and  two  smaller  ones  at  either  end  of  it,  so  iis 
to  form  three  sides  of  a  rectangular  box  for  the  pot.  Fire  is  then  built  and 
small  handfub  of  heather  or  a  shaving  at  a  time  of  wood  are  pushed  under 
^  pot  to  keep  a  low  blase  constantly  going. 

Our  own  Eskimo  refused  for  a  long  time  to  cook  with  heather  when  we 
were  traveling  with  a  party  of  Coronation  Grulf  Eskimo,  saying  their  people 
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(Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  and  Mackenzie  Rivor)  never  cooked  that  way. 
They  would  therefore  hunt  far  and  wide  for  green  dwarf  willows,  but  by  the 
time  there  were  willows  enough  a^athererl  by  our  party,  further  operations 
V  onld  \)v  stopped  by  hospitable  shouts  from  the  other  tents  to  come  over 
and  lia\ f  suj)per.  They  had  boiled  two  successive  pntfuls  of  meat  and  some- 
times three,  wliile  we  were  gelling  ready  to  build  a  fire.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  conservatism  even  of  Eskimo  and  towards  the  end  of  the  smnmer 
our  E^mo  could  cook  a  potful  of  meat  as  quickly  as  anybody,  though  there 
seemed  always  an  undercuirent  of  feeling  that  they  were  doing  something 
unworthy,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  in  our  camp  over  finding  a  patch 
of  large  willows  to  camp  by,  though  1  cannot  see  that  it  helped  us  to  get 
supper  any  quicker. 

But  as  our  Eskimo  prefer  wood,  for  fuel,  so  the  CoKMiation  Gulf  people 
prefer  heather.  When  heather  is  scarce  and  far  from  camp  and  wood  near 
and  easy  to  get,  they  often  waste  much  time  gathering  and  carrj-ing  heather, 
but  so  often  do  white  men  traveling  with  Eskimo  waste  time  and  energy 
doing  in  their  own  way  what  could  be  quickly  and  better  tlone  in  the  way 
of  their  companions.  It  is  a  common  human  trait,  though  the  Eskimo  has 
it  developed  more  strongly  than  most  other  people,  more  strongly  timu  the 
most  "old-lashioned"  European. 

Nearness  of  water  is  not  of  much  concern  in  chooong  a  summer  campsite, 
for  good  water  is  found  almost  anywhere  during  the  Arctic  summv,  even  on 
top  the  salt  sea  ice.  Of  8df<«vident  importance  to  the  Eskimo  (and  there- 
fore not  nwding  much  consideration)  is  locating  their  camps  overlooking 
deer  passes,  good  feeding  grounds,  places  where  caribou  swim  lakes  or  rivers, 
etc.  The  steady  decrease  Jn  the  number  of  migrating  caribou  has  of  late 
years  led  to  tlu;  abandonment  of  many  formerly  frequented  campsites  at 
swimming  places. 


In  winter  tiiere  is  little  long  distance  travel  by  large  parties,  the  indivld* 
uals  and  groups  of  two  or  three  families  often  make  long  journeys  for  trading 
purposes,  to  pay  visits,  to  return  to  their  own  people  after  sumnmr  wander- 
ings to  distant  hunting  grounds*  Sudi  travel  as  there  is,  is  by  sled  excia* 

sively. 

The  sleds  used  in  Dolphin  and  I^nion  Strait  are  longer  on  the  average 
than  any  familiar  to  me  among  Eskimo  farther  west,  the  natives  of  the 
Ku^nik  and  Noatak  Rivers  have  long  ones  also,  while  perhaps  the  shortest 
sle<ls  used  by  any  Eskimo  are  those  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta  and  Baillie 
Islands,  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  long.   The  sled  fragments  found  on 
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old  graves  at  Cape  J^irry,  Cape  Lyon,  ami  east  alon^'  the  coast  to  the  limit 
of  the  present  rmf^c  of  tlie  Straits  people  (say  Innian  Hiver)  are  all  of  the 
short  type  and  correspond  in  detail  to  tliose  Still  in  use  by  soaie  of  the 
Baillie  Islanders,  the  same  width  (W  guage/'  shape  of  ruDners,  number  of 
cross  bars  and  maimar  of  inaerting  the  mds  of  Htue  crossban  into  die  nimms. 
There  are  always  three  crossbars^  and  the  fourth  perforation  in  the  nmnw, 
that  for  the  hauling  lines,  is  always  triangular.  Hie  sleds  in  use  in  the 
Straits  vary  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  length  and  those  of  Coronation 
Gulf  average  longer.  The  numbor  <rf  crossbars  varies  not  only  with  the 
length  of  the  sled  but  also  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  maker,  though 
diere  usually  are  from  five  to  nine,  A  few  sleds  in  the  Straits  and  as  far 
east  iis  Rae  River  are  shod  with  wha!el)one  in  the  usual  Eskimo  way,  strips 
of  bone  cut  lengthwise  from  the  bone  of  the  lower  ja^^'  (iTiferior  maxillary 
bone)  of  a  bowkead  whale.  Generally,  however,  the  shoemg  of  a  sled  is  as 
follows:  — 

The  runner  to  begin  with,  is  a  spruce  wood  plank  about  one  and  a  hiiii 
inches  thidc  and  twdve  or  fourteen  inches  high.  To  the  bottom  of  tins  u 
pegged  with  round  wooden  pegs  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  the  width  of  the 
runner*  This  strip  is  of  as  decayed  and  "fusEy*'  a  kind  as  is  obtainable,  a 
piece  of  half  decayed  driftwood  is  prrferred.  In  the  fall,  when  the  sled  is  to 
be  used  sod  is  cut  in  strips  as  long  as  convenient  and  about  three  inches  thick 
and  four  inches  wide.  Lengthwise,  along  the  flat  side  of  these  is  cut  a 
groove  the  width  of  the  sled  runner  and  the  sod  is  put  under  the  runners  as 
shoeing.  'With  a  little  water  these  are  securely  frozen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
runners,  the  fuzz  of  the  half-decayed  wood  holding  them  securely.  The 
bottom  of  the  nmners  is  then  roimded  off  with  an  adze  or  knife  so  the  sod 
takes  the  form  of  a  longitudinally  bisected  cylinder.  The  last  touch  is 
given  by  turning  the  sled  upside  down  and  washing  over  the  sod  runners 
with  a  little  water  to  give  them  a  one-tenth  inch  coating  of  ice.  This  ice 
coat  b  inspected  every  day  of  travd  and  rq)aired  when  necessary;  the  sod 
shoeing  usually  lasts  a  whole  winter  without  special  attentimi  bdng  pmd  to 
it.  In  spring  when  the  sun  shines  warm  a  skin  is  hung  loosely  over  the 
sunward  side  d  the  sled  to  shield  the  runners  when  traveling  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  camp  time,  the  sleds  are  buried  in  snow  to  keep  the 
sod  shoeing  from  dropping  off  and  the  ice  coat  on  its  bottom  from  melting. 
In  various  places  I  have  seen  different  ways  of  applying  ice  to  the  shoeing  of 
sleds  but  non«'  s^  ems  so  satisfactory  as  this,  at  least,  none  are  so  well  adapt(»d 
to  use  on  rough  ice  or  stony  ground.  Ice  is  no  doubi  the  best  form  of  shoe- 
ing ever  devised  for  sledp^inp  at  low  temperatures.  We  have  seen  sleds 
thus  sho<i  carrying  a  thousand  pounds  and  mure  of  load,  traveling  at  the 
rate  of  t^o  miles  an  hour  hauled  by  one  man,  one  woman,  and  two  dogs. 
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Traveling  in  the  same  company  we  ha<l  some  difficulty  keeping  up  with  the 
party  with  six  pood  doirs  .•md  lu o  incii  haulinii  six  hundred  pounds  on  a  steel 
shod  sled  such  as  now  used  Uy  uii  Kskinin  ucsr  (if  Baillic  Islands.  Sii-cl 
has  many  ad\  aiitHjres  and  is  the  best  all-roiiiid  slinciiij:  in  spriiip  and  lall, 
but  it  griitch  on  the  .snow  as  on  sand  when  u.scd  ui  temperatures  prc\  al«>nt 
in  the  Arctic  from  December  to  April.  Ice  is  tlie  best  possible  shoeing  for 
low  tenqperatuiea,  it  most  nearly  eliminates  frictton. 

Exioept  when  carrying  blubber  and  other  things  to  islands,  promontories, 
and  other  places  where  they  are  to  be  cached,  the  Straits  and  Gulf  Eskimo 
usually  travel  light,  but  we  have  never  accompanied  them  on  sudi  journeys. 
Generailyp  they  do  not  carry  even  one  day's  provisions  of  meat,  expecting 
to  catch  seal  wherever  they  camp,  and  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  hauling, 
always  irksome  to  them  as  few  have  over  two  dops.  none,  so  far  as  we  know, 
over  three,  and  many  only  one.   We  have  however,  followed  the  trail  of  a 


Fig.  26  (00-7004).  Wooden  Snow  OogslM,  Oorooatfon  Oulf.  Lenftli*  14  em. 

party  bound  for  tlie  caribou  Imnting  grounds  who  kept  the  coast  several 
days  before  sfrikinp  inland.  These  traveled  on  an  average  of  fd)out  six 
miles  p(T  day.  Tlieir  cliicf  liaggage  in  winter  is  the  lamps,  rookmg  pots, 
wooden  supports  for  ihc  iuuip.s,  and  tlie  pots  and  wonnin's  table  that  stands 
before  the  lamp,  and  the  boards  that  form  the  be<l  platform  of  the  snow- 
houses.  More  than  most  Eskimo  these  groups  practice  keeping  a  large 
part  of  their  belongings  in  caches  here  and  there.  This  is  pretty  safe  as  a 
polar  bear  is  seen  once  in  many  years  only  (we  have  spoken  with  middle- 
aged  men  who  never  saw  a  bear)  and  wolverines  are  absent  from  a  large  part 
of  their  territory.  There  are  no  powerful  animals  to  break  caches,  therefore, 
n<  't!i>  r  wolves  nor  foxes  will  break  a  stone  cache. 

When  bound  for  flic  caribou  himting  grounds  and  fisheries  in  the  spring 
most  families  start  inland  by  sled,  though  some  are  delayed  on  the  coast  by 
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this  or  that  circumstance  till  the  thaws  have  made  sledding  impossible. 
Those  usually  sp* ml  the  summer  not  far  inhind,  though  we  have  seen  within 
ten  miles  of  Bear  Lake  men  who  had  packed  their  camps  on  their  hacks  from 
the  mouth  of  Rae  River  on  Coronntinn  Gulf.  A  l.'irfrc  kill  of  carihoii  near 
the  coast  may  delay  any  party  till  the  tiiaw  overtakes  ihetn,  hut  commonly 
they  penetrate  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  miles  inland  before  the  disap- 
pearance of  snow  (about  the  first  week  in  June  for  the  Coppermine  district) 
compels  the  abandoning  of  sleds. 

When  moving  camp  in  summer  the  woman  carries  the  stone  cooking  pot 
wrapped  in  bed  skins,  for  thn  pot  is  very  fragile.  She  also  carries,  if  thpre 
be  any,  pups  that  arc  too  small  to  walk  and  usually  she  carries  the  tent 
liesides.  If  he  has  a  kayak,  the  man  carries  this,  his  l)ow,  arrow.s,  all  his 
tools,  fragments  of  copper  for  making  anow-heads  to  replace  fboae  lost,  aiMi 
some  other  odds  and  ends.  The  one  or  two  dogs  carry  backloacb  of  meat 
and  drag  the  sticks  that  go  to  make  the  tent  frames.  I'hiis  loaded,  the 
party  travels  at  the  rate  of  nhout  two  miles  per  hour  but  seldom  moves  over 
eight  miles  per  day.  The  loads  carried  by  the  men  and  women  are  about 
of  tho  same  wriLiht,  and  seldom  exceed  eigluy  puuiu]-,  for  it'  tlicrr  is  more 
meat  on  liuiui  than  tiie  dogs  can  carry  they  either  delay  lili  the  surplus  is 
eaten  or  dried  down  to  suitable  weight,  or  else  a  stone  cache  is  made  for 
the  meats  to  serve  as  a  relay  on  the  return  journey  to  the  coast.  Generally, 
therefore,  a  family  returns  to  the  coast  by  the  way  it  came  south  in  the 
sprint:,  or  else  someone  else  takes  up  the  caches  if  some  sperial  reason  sends 
the  ownt-r  by  another  route.  Things  en  cache  seem  to  belong:  strictly  to  the 
maker  of  a  cache,  though  all  eat  equally  of  the  meat  when  the  cache  is  once 
broken.  Very  seldom  does  anyone,  however,  help  liimself  from  another 
man's  meat  pile,  his  wife  is  expected  to  serve  out  the  food  to  all  who  want  it. 

On  a  windy  day  the  long  kayaks  though  they  weigh  not  over  forty 
pounds  are  very  awkward  to  carry,  and  camp-moving  is  often  delayed  by  a 
gale.  When  tra\rling  a  man  will  usually  not  take  the  trouble  tn  Iniinrh 
his  kayak  on  a  lake  less  than  two  or  tlirre  miles  long.  When  a  sutiicieiitly 
long  lake  is  found  the  kayak  is  put  in  the  water,  the  rest  of  ilic  man  s  back- 
load  is  stuffed  into  the  after  end  of  it,  and  the  man  paddles  quickly  across.. 
But  the  speed  and  ease  are  not  all  pure  gain,  for  the  wetting  has  increased 
the  carrying;  weight  of  the  boat  and  it  has  taken  time  to  unpack  and  repack 
the  load.  When  there  are  two  kayaks  they  are  lashed  together  side  by  side 
with  ero.ss  •sticks  to  form  a  srtrt  nf  raft  caj)al>le  of  carrying  a  heavy  load.  In 
that  case  the  women,  who  liave  to  walk  around  the  lake,  are  relieved  of  a 
part  of  their  load.  This  makes  travel  easier  and  pleiLsantcr  for  all,  and 
routes  abounding  in  lakes  are  therefore  chosen  when  possible.  Those  lakes 
will  later  on  too,  furnish  good  sled  routes  when  the  party  returns  to  the  coast 
in  the  fall  along  its  line  of  caches. 
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During  the  summer  thr  pt'oi)lf         hum  south  of  tlu-  I)t  ;isr,  eliop  oui 
with  tlicir  adzes  plunks  of  jircen  spruce  uiul  set  theia  up  lo  (iry.    At  the 
freeze-up  the  camps  et>iieentrute  around  th<'se  pluees,  and  sleds  are  made  for  • 
the  return  juurney  to  the  coast.    Some  sleds  are  well  made,  if  the  maker 
intends  it  for  permanent  use  or  to  trade  off  to  the  Victoria  Islanders;  some 


Fig.  26  (60-7066).  Copper  Ftoh  Hook  woA  Reel.  Conmrntlon  Gulf.  Loogth  Of  Jiook. 
24  cm. 

are  poorly  made  and  intended  to  serve  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  till  the 
cache  is  reached  where  they  left  their  p)od  sled  in  the  spring.  At  these 
sleilmakinL.'  jilaces  are  made  also,  l)«)th  for  use  and  to  tra«le,  quantities  of 
wooden  furuitureand  utensils,  (h'sh'  s.  pails.  taMes,  Isuiip  supports,  how^.  etc. 
The  favorite  sled-mukinir  pla*  •  xiuth  itf  (  oroiuition  Gulf  is  on  a  l)ran(  li  of 
the  Deai>e  (not  indicated  on  tlie  ordinary  niups)  tlmt  heails  near  tiie  northeast 
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corner  of  McTavisli  Hay,  flows  north,  west,  and  then  southwest  into  ihe 
Dease,  joining  that  river  ahoiit  fifteen  or  ei^'hteen  niiU^s  above  its  nuMith. 
Th<'  iiinnediate  hx  ahty  a  ( lunij)  of  trees  only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  located 
alH)Ut  fifteen  miles  up  stream  from  the  confluence  witli  the  Dease.  Tliis 
place  is  well-known  to  the  Bear  Lake  Slaveys  and  is  called  by  them  "Big 
Stick  Island/'   In  the  fall  of  1910  the  manufacture  of  wooden  articles  here 


Fig.  27  («H>-7080J.  Three-pronged  Fish  Spear  with  Copper  Prongs,  Coronation  Gulf. 
Length.  30  cms. 


Fig.  28  (60-7084).  Oopper  Fish  Hook  and  Line.  Ooronatfcm  Gulf.  Length  of  Hook. 
28  cms. 

was  interfered  with  by  the  scarcity  of  caribou  for  food,  and  many  left  before 
suHi<'ient  snow  came,  carrying  their  sleds  on  their  backs  towards  Dismal 

Lake. 

The  (  OroiKitiou  (iulf  and  Straits  Kskirno  use  a  head  strap  in  carrying 
h«  a\>  loads.  Head  straps  are  also  in  use  among  tlie  Unalit,  Kaviragmiut 
(inland  from  Port  Clarence),  Killirmiut  (upper  Colville)  and  generally 
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among  those  Alaskans  who  htmt  towards  tlu'  ^  iikoii  and  conie  in  frequent 
contact  with  the  IndiaiLs  to  the  south,  whik-  \\c  huv  t-  not  scvn  it  in  use  among 
the  people  of  the  north  coast  of  Alaska,  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  or  at  Cape 
Bathiifst  (the  Baillie  Islands). 

A  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the  habit  of  extensive  summer  movements 
among  these  people  by  some  questions  we  asked  a  family  from  the  Kent 
Peninsula  whem  we  saw  near  Bear  Lake.  They  had  been  at  Bear  Lake 
before,  but  not  habitually,  they  said.  We  asked  them  why  they  came  so  far. 
*'But  thi-  I>  not  far;  wo  often  go  farther  in  the  spring  to  whore  there  are 
trees."  The  route  hy  h  they  ranie  to  Bear  Lake  may  have  been  any- 
thing between  three  hundrtnl  and  five  huntlre<l  miles.  That  they  consider 
this  "not  far"  i>  significant.  .Tiist  where  thry  "sometimes  go"  we  could 
not  make  sure,  probably  to  llaubury's  Akiliiiik  iiiver. 

Hi  nting  Implements  and  Weapons. 

The  seal  spear  or  harpoon  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  those  in  use 
by  Eskimo  elsewhere.  The  lance  head  is  sometimes  of  copper,  more  often 
of  iron.   We  have  been  told  that  stone  heads  are  still  occasionally  used,  but 

have  seen  none,  though  we  have  seen  stone-heacied  arrows.  The  lance  warp 
attache<l  to  the  detachaM*  ln  ad  i>  (»f  IXnirded  seal  thong  among  tlu-  .\kidia- 
kattagmiut  but  generally  of  braideil  deer  sinew  in  Victoria  Island.  The 
Koghikt«»gmiut  have  lM)th  types.  Ti  n'  (arii»oti  are  more  plentiful  in 
Victoria  I>laTid  nia>  he  the  rea.s<m  for  thr  pn-N  alcnt  u.se  of  deer  sinew  there. 

There  are  two  nu'iliods  of  raichiiif:  fi.>.h,  hy  linok  and  by  spear.  The 
books  are  generally  of  ropper.  nnliarhcd.  Tlu*  >i)rar  is  of  the  nnlinary 
Kskinuj  ihree-prongetl  tv  pe,  ihe  barbs  <>l'  the  two  side  prongs  being  o(  eopper, 
typically,  and  the  prongs  tliemselves  of  musk-ox  horn  or  caribou  autler. 
Tliese  spears  are  often  mounted  on  handles  over  twent\  feet  long.  A  combi- 
nation of  the  hook  and  spear  is  found  in  hooks  mounted  on  spear  handles. 
The  difference  in  use  between  these  and  spears  is  merely  that  in  spearing 
the  fish  is  transfixed  by  a  thrust,  in  hooking  it  is  transfixed  by  a  jerk  towardi- 
the  fisherman.  The  simple  hooks  are  generally  used  without  bait.  In  using 
the  spear  or  polo-hook  the  fisherman  holds  the  shaft  in  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  dangles  in  the  water  near  the  spear  or  hook,  a  Imh  attached 
to  a  long  string.    This  bait  is  usually  the  canine  to*)th  of  a  wolf  or  bear. 

The  (•anbf»n  s{>ear  is  nsefl  only  in  ronneetion  witli  the  kayak  for  killing 
<ieer  as  they  swim  lakes  or  rivers.  Tiiere  are  typically  two  sptars  to  a  set. 
When  the  kayaks  at  the  spearing  places  ar<'  made  r«'ady  to  be  lantK  hed  two 
spears  are  attached  to  the  deck  of  the  craft,  forward  of  the  manhole;  in 
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traveling'  the  spoars  are  usually  packed  Inside  the  kayak.  The  lu-ad  is  not 
harhcd  nor  dctat  hiiWlc,  as  the  weni)i*a  is  intendefl  for  rt-peatcd  succt'ssive 
rapid  dta,bs  at  the  same  animal  ur  ditlerent  animals.  The  heads  of  spears 
seen  by  us  (not  over  twenty  all  together)  were  in  about  equal  number  of 
copper  and  iron. 

The  bow  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  hunting  implements.  By  it  is 
secured  in  summer  all  the  food  of  the  two  hundred  or  so  people  who  in 
1910  hunted  south  of  the  Dease  Rivei*,  or  at  least  over  90%  of  it.   I  have 

never  seen  a  fish  hook  in  use  here,  but  Inn  e  known  of  one  or  two  fish  b«ng 
dubbed  with  a  stick  and  of  a  few  ptarmigan  being  killed  with  stones.  There 
are  no  spermophile  to  be  snared  in  this  district. 

All  bows  intended  for  serious  u.se  are  of  the  threo-piece  or  "Tartar" 
type.   Very  small  boys  (under  six  years)  sometimes  have  toy  bows  of  the 


Fig.  29  too  <;tt7:„',\  Copper  Polo  Hook:  In  use  It  U  D^teond  to  a  long  pole.  Originally, 
there  were  two  prongs  of  copper  as  indicated  in  tlu-  drawinK.  the  one  remaining  is  26  cm. 
long.   Ttio  wibMit  U  ot  bone.    From  (he  PaiUrmiut.  mouUi  of  Rm  Kiver.  Uoroii»(lon  Gulf. 

rib  of  a  caribou  or  musk-ox,  or  of  an  uiishaped  willow  twig.  Boys  of  eight 
years  and  over,  wmnen,  and  d)Ie4iodied  huntos  alike  have  three-piece  bows, 
the  diiference  as  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  owner  being  expressed  solely 
through  the  wdg^t  and  stiffness  of  the  bow  and  the  length  and  duiracter 
of  the  head  of  the  arrows. 

The  bows  of  the  Akuliakattagmiut  are  generally  made  of  driftwood,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Haneragmiut  and  the  toria  Islanders  north  and  west 
of  them.  All  these  get  the  materials  from  the  mainland  shore  near  Cape 
Boxley,  except  the  Kanliiryuarniiut  who  secure  driftuood  (o  sofiie  extent 
on  their  own  coast,  hwt  ehiefly  on  the  \v»»st  rfiast  of  Haiik>  Nhinri.  .\H 
these  buy  many  bows,  ready  niaih  .  li()\vt  \  (  r,  riiore  especially  the  \  ietoria 
Tsjanilers.  In  trade  atncmj;  thenistlvt's  an  ordinary  seven-ineh  buteher 
knife  (generally  from  Hutlson  liay)  is  equal  in  value  to  a  good  bow  witli 
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Ftg.  30  (6U.l-a462b}.  Bow,  Prince  ^Vlberl  Sound.  Victoria  I^nd:  a.  side  vlf  w .  c, 
bade  view:  b.  d»t»il  of  wooden  ptm.  Length  of  «.  134  cm. 
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bow  case,  quiver,  and  full  complement  of  arrows,  fifteea  to  twenty.  A 
"  number  one  "  steel  sewing  needle  was  worth  about  the  same  in  1910. 

The  Victoria  Islanders  east  of  the  Haneragmiut,  a  few  families  of  them 
each  year,  practise  hunting  in  summer  to  the  Coppennine  and  Bear  Lake 
for  die  purpose  of  securing  wood  for  bows  for  themselves  and  for  trade,  as 


Fig.  82  (ao-e975d>.  Tn>M  <ir  Coppot  An<nr-H«*d*  ftom  tb*  mmm  QulTer  ac  Pig.  84, 
OocanaUoii  Gulf.   Lenctta  of  «,  10  cm. 

well  wood  for  other  artieles.  Besides  tliis,  tliey  buy  many  bows,  chiefly, 
perhaps,  from  the  Kogluktogmiut. 

The  Kogluktogmiut  and  others  who  hunt  towards  Bear  Lake  make  their 
bows  exclusively  of  green  spruce  trees.  These  are  chopped  down  with  adses 
and  roughedH>ut  in  midsummer.  After  drying  a  month  or  so  the  bow 
materials  are  further  shaped  with  the  crooked  knife  and  perhaps  made  into 
bows  on  the  spot,  perhaps  carried  unfinished  to  the  coast  in  the  fall. 
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The  backing  of  the  bows  is  preferably  of  tiie  leg  sinew  of  old  bull  caribou; 
the  1^  sinew  of  smalier  uumals  is  also  used,  and  even  back  sinew.  There 
are  three  or  more  different  ways  of  preparing  this  backing  and  applying  it  to 
the  bow.  The  bowstring  b  of  sinew  braided  three-ply  into  a  long  slender 
line.  This  line  is  then  taken  four,  five,  or  six-fold  and  twisted  into  a  round 
cord  from  one-eighth  to  one^ixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  the 
how  is  strung  the  bowstring  usually  touches  the  frame  of  the  bow  on  the  two 


as  (SO-eeso.  e.  d.  Ic.  e.  h.  f.  s).   Bone  ftod  Ivory  AiTow«H6«da  ftam  the mna  Quiver. 
Ecnt  PMliMttlm.  Length  of  «*  28  em. 

convex  curves.    The  length  between  tips  of  the  strung  bow  is  from  four  and 

ahalf  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  those  used  by  men ;  those  for  women  and  boss's 
are  smaller  in  all  dimensions  with  less  sinew  backing  and  more  slender 

bowstrings. 

Tlx-  arrows  are  much  longer,  h.\  six  to  ten  inches,  than  t}iu<f  iisi d  by 
the  Miif  kriizir  Eskimo  or  the  Bear  I^ke  Sla\  <  y  Indians.  At  Kittei^aryuit, 
eastern  Mac  kcnzu-  Delta,  I  have  been  told  that  the  standard  length  of  ar- 
rows was  equal  to  that  from  the  left  shoulder  joint  to  tip  of  middle  finger  of 
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the  owner's  left  hand{  there  i>eems  to  be  more  variation  in  die  Strung  uad 
Gulf  according  to  the  strength  of  the  individual  and  the  span  and  stiffness 
of  the  bow,  but  in  general  a  short  arrow  is  measured  betwem  the  chin  and 
middle  finger  tip  ci  the  maker,  and  a  long  one  from  the  right  shotdder  joint 
to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

The  ordinary  arrow  (all  except  the  blunt  bird  arrows  used  by  women  and 
boys,  and  the  "  killing  arrow'O  may  consist  of  from  three  to  Hve  pieces  when 
new;  a  mended  arrow  may  have  more  parts  separately  joined  together.  In 
otlier  words,  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  arrow  may  he  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pieces, in  addition  to  which  tliere  always  is  a  caril)ou  antler  liead  piece  pointed 
with  a  cutting  hlade  of  stone,  iron,  or  copper.    (Jf  se\eral  hundred  an-ows 
seen,  over  ninety  percent  were  copper-iieaded  and  perliaps  one  percent  had 
stone  heads,  the  rest,  tin,  iron,  or  steel.    Most  of  tlie  arrows  of  tlie  Akuha- 
kattagmiut  seen  in  May  (we  saw  only  two  or  three  quivers  out  of  over 
twenty)  had  a  three-piece  shaft,  but  at  that  time  our  command  of  the  local 
dialect  was  so  poor  that  I  could  not  make  sure  if  the  owners  had  made  or 
bought  these  arrows;  the  arrows  later  seen  from  Uminmuktok  generajlly 
had  a  one-piece  shaft,  but  there  was  such  confusion  on  account  of  frequent 
barter:  a  man  often  liad  in  thcf  evening  a  quite  different  set  of  arrows 
from  what  he  hatl  in  the  morning,  if  there  were  many  men  around  and  the 
day  was  one  of  idleness.    Another  element  of  confusion  is  tlie  frequent 
marrying  of  men  into  distant  groups,  where  a  son  ni;iy  continue  his  father's 
methods  in  spite  of  the  difTerent  praciice  of  those  around  him.  Direct 
inquiry  often  faik'd  to  .sliovv  a  man  s  foreign  parentjige;  some  did  not  seem 
to  know  or  liave  any  interest  in  their  parents'  ancestry,  and  an  accidental 
r^aik  of  some  old  man  or  woman  would  hnng  it  <mt  afterwards.  For 
these  and  similar  reasons  I  am  still  in  doubt  where  to  localise  the  three- 
piece  arrow-shafts,  though  they  seem  to  be  more  frequent  in  Victoria  Island 
than  on  the  mainland  and  more  frequent  in  tbe  west  than  in  the  east.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  quality  of  wood  used  for  the  shaft  had  .something 
to  do  directly  with  the  number  of  pieces  spliced  together  to  make  it,  but  this 
seems  not  to  be  the  case.    One  man  will  take  pains  to  straighten  a  crooked 
stick  over  a  fire  to  neile  a  one-pierr  shaft,  another  will  take  a  stick  as 
straight  as  a  tight  .strin-:,  cut  it  in  thirc  pieces  and  splice  these  together 
laboriou.sly  by  means  of  sinew  aiul  seal  hlood  glue.    There  are  four  or  five 
variants  on  the  method  of  splicing  as  to  wiu  iher  ■^ilu•\^  alone,  blood  alone, 
or  sinew  atid  blood  together  are  used  to  join  the  pieces.    When  blood  is 
used  the  joint  is  carefully  dried  over  a  charcoal  fire,  the  sticks  being  held  in 
place  meantime  with  temporary  lashings.   There  are  two  forms  of  the  joint. 
Fig.  37-3S.  When  blood  alone  is  employed,  the  second  type  of  joint  is  in- 
\*ariably  used. 
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¥lg.  36  (MMMI^. «.  K.  i,  h.  o,  s,  f.  q,  n).  Copper  Anow-Headii  selected  ftom  ft  single 
Quimr,  PriDoe  Albert  Sound,  Victoria  leluid.   Lemgtb  of  ».  20  cm. 
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The  section  of  the  shaft  nearest  the  head  is  invariably  of  caribou  antler. 
This  is  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length,  slightly  flattened  or  round  and 
fits  by  a  round  spike4ike  point  and  shoulder  into  a  socket  in  the  front  end 
of  the  wooden  shaft,  whfle  a  dit  in  the  front  end  of  the  antler  piece  holds 
the  metal  or  stone  cutting  blade  of  the  arrow-head.  There  is  generally 
some  device  for  holding  tfau  part  of  the  arrow  in  the  flesh  of  a  wounded 
animal:  it  may  be  one  or  more  small  notches  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
arrow,  or  it  may  be  one  or  more  long  flange  barbs.  One  specimen  seen  had 
four  barbs  each  over  an  inch  long  forming  a  complete  circle  around  the  shaft 
just  back  of  the  metal  head,  another  had  six  oju--inch  Uarlis  set  in  two  rows 
on  opposite  sides.  1'liese  barbs  are  rarely  of  inserted  metal  but  of  one  piece 
with  tlu'  aiitltT  forward  end  of  the  shaft. 

The  metal  htud  \  ari(  s  in  shape  and  size  almost  indefinitely,  ins  well  as  in 
the  numl)er  and  character  of  barbs,  or  in  their  absence.  The  one  fairly 
cmistant  character  b  the  shape  of  the  point,  winch  is  the  same  as  that  of 
both  copper  and  iron  knives  of  their  own  fashioning.  Fig.  36  shows  some 
of  the  types  seen. 

lliey  make  no  attempt  at  geometric  regularity  in  the  outline  shape  of 
arrow-heads  exoq>t  in  the  point,  where  the  two  cutting  sides  are  the  equal 
sides  of  an  obtuse  isosceles  triangle.  Occasional  heads  arc  of  veaty  irregular 
shape;  these  are  generally  iron  heads,  the  shape  no  doubt  due  to  that  of 
the  original  piece  of  iron. 

The  copper  arrow-heads  are  roiiphly  hammererl  out  with  stones  picked 
up  at  the  f)laee  tlu>  arrow-lieads  Imppen  to  be  made.  We  have  never  seen  any 
sort  of  a  hatimier  as  part  of  the  tool-kit  carried  b\  anybody.  The  finishing 
tonc  iies  are  ^'iven  by  grinding  the  arrow-head  held  in  the  hand  against  any 
rough  stone  that  happens  to  be  convenient,  generally  a  large  stone  lying  on 
the  ground,  not  a  small  one  used  as  we  use  whetstones.  A  few  men  have 
files,  mostly  from  Hudson  Bay,  but  these  are  usually  saved  for  iron  tools. 

The  head  b  glued  into  the  antler  forepiece  of  the  shaft  with  seat  blood, 
usually,  though  it  b  sometimes  fastened  with  copper  rivets.  Hie  shank  ci 
the  antler  piece  fits  tightly  into,  but  b  not  glued  into,  its  socket  in  the  wooden 
shaft.  It  docs  not  seem  to  be  deliberately  intended  tliat  the  head  or  antler 
piece  shall  be  detachal)le,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  about  two  cases  out  of 
three,  tiie  wooden  shaft  does  become  detached  and  is  usually  lost  if  the 
wounde<l  animal  carries  tlie  arrow  far,  while  an  arrow-head  is  seldom  lost 
that  strikes  an  aninijil,  unless  the  atiittuil  escapes. 

The  arrows  here  are  f(  alhered  in  a  carelcs.s,  perfunctury  w  ay,  as  opi>()sed 
to  the  i)rM(  ti(  e  among  the  Bear  Lake  Slavey  or  the  Afacken/.ie  Kskinio,  in 
both  of  which  places  bows  are  siill  uceu^iunully  made.  The  feathers  most 
commonly  u.sed  are  tliose  of  the  snowy  owl  and  various  haw  ks,  eagles,  and 
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Fig.  38. 


Fig.  36.   Vonam  of  Metal  Arrow  Bolnti. 

Fig.  37  (80.1-8408d}.   SpUoeB  for  Airow-ShsfM.  Prliioe  Albert  Sound.  CToronattoa 

ouir. 

Fig.  38  (80-0970).  Form  of  Splice  used  tn  Spear  and  Harpoon  Bhafta,  Coronatloii  QvU. 
Intcrioddog  groore*  prevent  alipplog  under  the  atraln  of  a  tbrust. 
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Pig.  40  (60-6975h}.    Shaft  Straigbtenor.  Coronation  Gulf.    Length,  19  em. 


8 


Fig.  41  a.  b  (60-«Oi30n).   Feathers  for  Arrowa  and  Bag  for  the  aame.  Kent  Peninsula. 

Length  of  u.  23  cm. 
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loons,  i^turinigan  f(•ilTll<T^  arc  not  uschI,  if  others  are  available.  Tlu-  midrib 
of  the  feather  is  spHt  and  tlie  twt*  halves  (the  pieees  about  four  inches  hmg) 
are  tied  with  sinew  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  in  the  usual  way.  But 
the  feiitliers  are  often  twisted,  are  badly  worn  away  on  old  arrows,  and  are 
sometimes  one  or  both  partly  or  even  wholly  missing. 

The  "killing  arrow"  differs  from  the  others  in  having  no  metal  head. 
On  the  front  of  the  shaft  of  wood  is  set  a  long  double-edged  dagger  blade 
of  caribou  antler  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long.  Thb  arrow  is  used  to 
despatch  wounded  animals  and  is  discharged  at  close  range  behind  the 
shoulder  of  the  caribou  into  the  heart.  It  is  also  used  by  the  n»en  to  shoot 
birds,  as  men  seldom  carry  blunt  arrows.    This  arrow  is  never  barbe<l. 

The  blunt  bird  arrf)\v^  arc  carried  (>T\]y  by  women  and  Vmys  and  are 
use<l  chiefly  against  ptartiiigan.  The  shaft  is  of  the  ordimiry  diaracter, 
except  a  little  shorter  than  is  usual.  The  heu«l  i^  of  antler  (or  of  wood,  in 
the  ca.se  of  very  ^mall  lioysj  and  has  a  flat  front  end  or  one  slightly  rounde<l, 
to  give  a  stunning  blow. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  bow:  T(4erable  accuracy,  such  as  is  needed 
In  shooting  birds,  is  not  secured  beyond  a  range  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
yards.  Against  caribou  the  effective  range  varies  with  different  archers 
generally  between  seventy-five  and  ninety  yards,  and  is  probably  not  over 
one  hundred.  At  thirty  or  fifty  yards  members  of  our  party  have  repeatedly 
seen  an  arrow  pass  through  the  thorax  or  abdomen  of  an  ariult  caribou  and 
fly  several  yards  beyond.  \\\  arrow  seldom  breaks  a  caribou  bone,  except  a 
rib;  never,  it  is  said,  tlocs  it  break  a  Ic;:,  thr>ugh  the  point  may  penetrate  a 
long  bone  sli^'htly  and  even  stick  fast  in  it.  When  an  arrow  l()dj:«-s  in  an 
animal.  e\cry  mnvement  of  the  lH)dy  causes  pain  and  tends  to  increase 
bleeding,  l''nr  this  reas(»n  an  animal  that  wotilfl  kce])  m<>\  ing  with  a  simi- 
larly located  bullet  wtiund  will  lie  down  if  it  carries  an  arrow,  and  will  thus 
give  a  chan<'e  for  a  second  shot.  Much  few»*r  wouiuh'd  animals  escape  from 
the  bow  hunters  tlrnn  do  from  the  rifle-using  Eiikimo  of  Alaska.  Barren 
ground  bears  and  musk-oxen  are  also  killed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  none 
of  our  party  have  been  present  at  any  such  hunt. 

A  defect  of  the  "Tartar"  bow  is  that  as  its  shooting  power  depends 
entirely,  or  almost  so,  on  the  sinew  backing,  the  weapon  becomes  weak  or 
u.seless  if  the  sinew  gets  damp.  Eskimo  therefore  protect  their  bows  care- 
fully in  bags  of  waterproof  sealskin,  and  are  reluctant  to  use  them  in  a  rain 
or  even  a  heavy  fog.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  bows  must  be  datl;  * -sted 
to  sec  if  the  backing  or  the  bowstring  has  become  too  ten.se  or  too  lax  from 
liryness  or  dantp.  There  is  scldouj  a  <lay,  even  when  the  bow  is  not  used, 
that  it  is  not  partly  taken  to  iiieccs  for  one  reason  <>r  another,  i:enerally  to 
give  an  e.\tra  twist  to  the  backing  or  to  relax  it  by  taking  a  turn  out  of  it. 
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Deadfall  traps  are  known,  but  wt-  lia\  e  seen  iioiie  in  use.  One  man  of 
the  Kogluktogmiut  had  two  common  steel  traps  from  Hudson  Bay  through 
Ummmuktok;  be  had  never  set  tluHn  for  wolves  or  foxes  but  used  them  for 
trapping  birds  at  their  nests,  and  for  spermophiles.  This  man  had  a  wolf- 
skin ooat  of  two  wolves  he  had  shot  with  his  bow.  Ordinary  snares  seem 
unknown,  either  for  use  against  animals  or  birds,  but  l)uys  catch  spermo- 
philes (marmots)  with  a  string  snare  set  in  the  moutli  of  the  hole,  when  the 
animal  pmei  jfes  from  the  hole  the  string  is  jerked  after  the  manner  of  farm 
boys  cutehtng  gophers. 

The  kayak  might  be  described  as  a  hunting  implement  for  it  is  only 
incidentaily  used  for  other  purposes  than  spearing  caribou.  It  is  never 
used,  we  were  told,  for  sealing.  A  sufHcimt  explanation  for  which  is  that 
the  people  are  never  on  the  sea  and  seldom  near  it  during  the  period  of  open 


Fig.  42  (00-0938.0).   Bone  Tbunib  Qnaxda,  Kignt  Fwliwila.  Lemcfih.  6  om. 

wat^r.  The  kayak  has,  »u  fur  as  we  know,  Hisappeared  during  the  present 
generation  from  aiuoug  Xunhiry  uunuiul,  the  Xuwukpugmiut,  Haneragmiut, 
and  Akuliakattagmiut  and  is  owned  by  less  (haa  one  hunter  cf  five  among 
airthe  other  groups  familiar  to  us.  It  seems  in  danger  of  becoming  obsolete. 

The  Coronation  Gulf  kayaks  seen  are  up  to  sixteen  feet  in  length  and 
!):«rol^-  wide  enough  at  the  widest  to  arrnmmndate  the  maker,  sittinj:  in  the 
ordinary  kayakcr  fashion.  The  widtli  \  aries  therefore  somewhat  aceordinp 
to  the  stoutness  of  the  man  wiio  makes  it.  A  man  always  makes  a  kayak 
or  almost  anything  else  for  himself,  though  he  may  later  sell  it.  We  have 
known  of  no  kayak  made  by  another  man  than  the  one  who  used  it.  Them 
ki^raks  are  therefore  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Baillie  Islands 
or  the  Mackenzie.  The  frame  is  of  dry  ^nioei  gimerally  driftwood,  and  is 
much  clumsier  and  heavier  than  any  we  have  seen  in  the  we^t.  Tlie  lashinpfs 
are  thongs  of  the  common  seal  and  the  skin  that  covers  the  frame  is  of  the 
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same  animal.  Several  Alaskan  groups  make  kayaks  of  caribou  skin  which 
makes  a  lighter  boat,  but  less  durable.  The  skin  cover  is  removed  each  fall 
and  generally  is  used  for  one  purpose  or  Miother,  while  the  old  frame  b 
covered  with  new  skins  next  spring,  if  the  kayak  is  to  be  used  that  summer. 
As  a  man  may,  and  usually  does,  hunt  in  different  places  different  yeaxs» 
he  may  have  use  for  a  kayak  one  year  and  no  use  for  it  the  next. 


lUPLEMENTO  AND  TOOUS. 

The  most  important  items  under  this  head  are  the  woman's  ulu.  the 
mail  s  snow  knife  and  crooked  knife.  Both  the  nlu  and  snow  knife  arc  frc- 
ciuently  of  copper,  otherwise  of  iron.  We  have  seen  several  uius  made  of 
heavy  sheet  tin  which  must  have  come  from  the  refuse  piles  of  some  of  the 
English  ships  of  the  Fnmldin  Search  Expedition,  probably  from  those  of 
ColUnson's  "  Enterprise  **  at  Cambridge  Bay  or  Minto  Inlet,  Victoria  Island, 
or  from  JiTClure's  "Investigator"  at  the  Bay  of  Mwsy,  Banks  Island. 
Whatever  the  mat^ial  <rf  which  the  blade  of  the  ulu  cimsbts,  the  general 
shape  is  such  as  would  be  secured  l)y  mounting  a  section  of  the  blade  of  a 
cheese  knife  or  buck-saw,  T  fashion,  in  a  handle.  (Fig.  43.)  The  broad 
part  of  the  antler  handle  that  runs  up  mi  the  blade,  is  so  thin  that  it  does 

not  interfere  with  the  depth  of 


the  cut  made  by  the  ulu  into 
such  soft  materials  as  cooked 
or  uncooked  flesh. 

When  tlie  uiu  is  of  copper, 
it  may  be  all  of  one  piece  up 
to  the  musk-ox  horn  hand 
grip,  the  riveted  middle  pieoe- 
of  antler  bemg  replaced  by  an 
extension  of  the  copper  blade. 


Fta.48.  OonendPionaortlwinit.  The  same  general  shape  ob- 

tains, liowever.    We  have  also 
secured  specimens  of  ulus  in  which  a  riveted  middle  piece  d!  metal  replaces 

the  antler. 

The  striking  thing  nl)out  these  ulus  to  one  who  comes  from  among  the 
Western  Eskimo,  is  that  the  euttiriK  edjje  is  strai>:ht  cxeept  near  either  end 
of  the  blade.  The  western  t yj)e  of  ulu  in  prei>eat  use  from  the  liaillie  Islands 
at  least  to  Icy  Cape  Ims  a  curved  cutting  edge  similar  to  that  of  knives  use<l 
by  hamess^akers. 
•  The  capper  snow  knives,  and  the  iron  ones,  if  the  material  allows  it,  have- 
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a  broH'?.  flouble-tHlpod  spear  blade  six  to  f^elvr  inches  long,  mounted  on  a 
handle  ot  cariljou  long  enough  to  easily  iucoiiunodate  the  two  mittened 
hamU  of  the  man  wiu)  u?tes  it,  or  a  handle  from  seven  to  ten  inches  long. 
The  handle  is  wound  with  split  roots  of  the  small  arctic  willow.  It  flares  at 
the  end  into  a  thin,  kidney-shaped  widening.  One  side  of  this  kidney- 
shaped  spade  is  perforated  and  a  string  attached  for  tying  the  knife  fast  to 
the  bow  cue  in  summer,  when  it  is  used  as  a  huntiug  and  skinning  knife. 
Hie  sheftth  for  the  knife  is  sq;Murstdy  tied  to  the  bow  case,  so  diat  the  knife 
lies  hmisontally  when  the  bow  and  quiver  are  alung  across  the  hunter's  back. 


Fig.  44  a  (.QO-60Q2).  b  (60-^991).  c  (60-6997),  d  (60-6993).  «  (60-6994).  Uliu  with  Iron 
BUdes:  a.  b  and  «i  Oonoatkai  GuIf;  4,  FtifUnBlnf,  Mid  «,  NasTUktogiiifait.  LnsHiora* 
biMle.  19  cm. 

Ill  vk  uiter  the  kiiife  is  carrietl  in  the  sled,  or  held  in  the  hand.  (Cf.  Richard- 
son's account  of  die  way  in  whidi  knives  were  formerly  carried  in  the  Mac- 
kenne  Delta,  Arctic  Search  Expeditbn.)  The  two  tUngs  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  interest  about  the  knives  are:  (a)  that  the  knives  are  always  shar- 
pened not  only  on  both  sides  the  blade,  but  each  edge  is  sharpened  from  both 
sides,  as  white  men  sharpen  a  knife,  while  from  tiie  BaiUie  Islands  west  to 
the  Yukon  mouth,  both  on  the  coast  and  inland,  Eskimo  sharpen  knives 
of  all  sises  on  one  side  the  edge  only,  or  in  the  manner  in  wliich  we  sharpen 
scissors.   Coronatton  Gulf  and  Victoria  Island  people  sharpm  only  the 
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nv.45.  General  Porm  of  KnUbfoaiidWaie  of  Ooraa»CionO^ 


Flv.  4A  (00-6984).  Copper  Katfb  iritli  OMlMil  AAttor  HMlUa,  Moit^  Of  Bm  Btver. 
CerauUca  Oulf.  Length.  99  em. 


Fig.  47  f><>-6080).  stcol  Kiiift-  with  a  Bone  H«iMUe.  The  Made  Is  etamped  "Fok" 
OoUected  at  Coronation  Gulf.   Length.  43  cm. 


Pte.  48  (00-0983).  Copper KnUto vlth Bone  HMidle.  This «|ieclmaniru purehMsil of 
Taptuna.  )!vjtik'  cust  »r  the  AictiilalmtUsmlat  hut  met  Kith  at  the  fboi  of  BeeU  Hell  Bey. 

Goronation  Gulf.   Length,  44  cm. 
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crooked  knife,  scissor  fnahion.  (b)  The  fidelity  with  which  the  8hape*of  the 
copper  knix  es  is  copied  in  the  iron  knives  whenever  the  character  ol  the 
mateiiai  allows  fidelity.  If  the  blade  as  a  whole  cannot  be  coerced  into 
shape,  the  peculiar  local  type  of  point  will  at  least  be  gi  ven  it ;  the  same  point 
as  is  found  on  all  their  arrows,  sprara,  and  lances.   This  type  of  point  is  not 


FIff.  40  a  (00-0982).  h  (00-0978).  e  (e0.1-34«3).  d  («O-097»).  9  (eCMMISl}.  Steel  Knives, 
a.  P&Ilirmiut    r.  Print  -  Albert  !<iouiul.  Vlctotte  Idaiid:  h,  d»  t,  CoTonfttloa  Oalf:  the  rivets 

we  of  copper.    Lcnglh  of  a,  'Si  cm. 

familiar  to  me  from  farther  west,  where  the  blade  of  any  butdier  knife  is  soon 
filed  into  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  45.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  knives  as 
well  as  other  things  closer  affinities  will  be  found  to  the  east  than  to  the  west, 
for  our  discussion  goes  to  show  that  not  only  in  the  recent  past,  but  also  in 
the  more  distant  past,  relations  with  the  east  have  been  more  continuous  and 
probably  more  friendly. 
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The  crooked  knife  here  is  the  same  as  farther  west  except  for  one  rather 
interesting  thing ;  the  handfe  of  a  Straits  or  Gulf  crooked  kmfe  is  just  what 
the  handle  of  a  western  knife  would  be  if  about  six  or  eight  inches  were  cut 
off  its  tip.  In  other  words,  each  knife  gives  the  impresnon  of  having  been 
made  with  a  handle  capable  of  readiing,  and  resting  on,  the  user's  elbow, 
and  then  of  having  had  a  piece  sawed  off  so  that  now  the  handle  can  reach 
only  about  two-thinls  of  the  distance  from  flu-  wrist  to  tlu-  ell>ow  when  held 
in  the  usual  western  fashion.  Both  my  Eskimo  and  I  took  the  first  dozen  or 
so  crooked  kni\  cs  saw  to  be  broken,  but  the  uniform  length  of  the  han- 
dles and  their  uniformly  "  sa wed-off  "  appearance  led  me  to  ask  directly,  iiml 
I  learned  they  were  *'  always  made  so  ".  The  knife  here.  too.  is  held  in  tlie 
manner  in  whicli  tin-  Slii\ cy  Indiuns  luild  their  crooked  kni\cs  (iil)out  as  we 
mi^'ht  a  hunting  knife  in  iimkiiig  6liu\  ings  to  kindle  a  fire),  iiud  not  iu  the  pe- 
culiar manner  of  the  Western  Eskimo.  In  working  a  large  stick  the  end  of 
the  handle  is  often  stuck  in  the  ground  or  held  wi<li  the  foot  or  knee,  a  por- 
tion I  have  never  seen  farther  west.  The  handle  u  always  of  caribou  antler. 

The  tiiree^pieoe  drill,  bowdrill,  or  firedrill  is  here  what  it  is  elsewhere, 
practically.  Hie  bow  is  usually  one  of  the  long  ribs  of  a  musk-ox,  the 
mouthpiece  often  the  bone  from  the  hock«joint  of  a  caribou,  and  the  stem  of 
the  drill  of  antler,  musk-oxen,  or  bear  bone,  the  point  most  often  of  iron  but 
4X!casionally  of  copper.  For  drilling  the  eyes  of  needles,  the  drill  point  is 
usually  a  fragment  of  a  broken  needle.  Various  less  familiar  minor  tools  and 
implements  are  diffirtilt  to  rlescribe  withoiit  ilhistrations:  wound  pins,  not 
like  the  familiar  wound  pegs  for  seal,  for  pinning  up  gaslies  in  skin,  rents  in  a 
caribou  stomach  that  is  to  he  usetl  us  a  hag  for  hlood,  etc.,  handgrips  for 
<  arr\  ing  hloofhtilletl  caribou  stomachs,  sine\\  stretchers  for  bows,  hone  tliim- 
bles.  and  thimble  holders,  marrow  extractors,  for  the  long  bones  of  deer, 
copper  clusels  for  perforating  sled  planks,  etc.  For  the  forms  of  such  speci- 
mens as  we  were  able  to  bring  home,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  drawinp. 

There  is  a  general  rough  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  although  un- 
der  certain  circumstances  a  man  may  do  any  kind  of  woman's  work  and  a 
woman  any  kind  of  man's  work.  Hiere  is  no  taboo  restriction  in  tiiis  matter 
■apparently.  At  any  rate  itseems  to  me  that  men  among  the  Copper  Eskimo 
and  in  fact  ail  Eskimo  whom  I  know,  are  less  likcl\'  to  mind  doing  such  work 
as  mending  clothes,  cooking,  or  looking  after  children  than  white  men  would 
Ik*  under  similar  rim  mist  ances.  But  besides  this  sexual  division  of  labor 
there  is  a  nuliiiirntary  one  of  another  sort.  Latne  tnen  or  others  for  some 
reason  not  well  uMe  td  Innil  are  likely  to  t)c  (ucupied  in  the  making  an<l  mend- 
ing of  impleInen^^  and  uteii<il>  :ind  in  M>nie  cases  a  man's  skill  at  how -making 
or  pot-making  is  well  known  to  he  superior  to  the  average  aiul  he  therefore 
makes  bows  and  pots  for  liis  neighbors  occasionully  merely  as  a  favor,  but 
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sometimes  also  for  pay.  Commonly  a  man  who  makes  pots,  for  instance,  is 
thereby  handicapped  in  hunting  and  is  consequoitiy  paid  in  caribou  skins 
which  he  needs  to  clothe  himself  and  his  family. 

There  is  also  a  specialisation  of  industries  by  tribes  according  to  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  The  Kogluktogmiut  and  others  who 
hunt  south  to  the  woods  of  Great  B(>ar  Lake  during  the  summw,  make  from 
spruce  saplings  large  numbm  of  the  type  of  tent  poles  necessary  for  the  A- 
shapcd  skin  tents  that  are  in  common  use.  They  also  make  complete  hows 
of  wood,  sinew,  ami  antler  all  of  which  are  more  abundant  among  tliem  than 
amonc;  most  other  of  the  mainlanri  trihes.  They  also  ronph  ont  the  wooden 
materials  for  how.s  intended  for  sale  to  men  who  themselves  are  sufficiently 
suppliefl  with  sinew  to  Ix'  able  to  finish  the  work. 

Commonly,  those  who  hunt  to  Bear  Lake  abandon  their  sleds  in  the 
spring  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  seaooast  and  make  new  ones  in  the  Bear 
Lake  woods  upon  which  to  haul  to  the  coast  their  household  gear  and  the 
wooden  wares  they  have  made  in  summer.  When  they  get  to  the  coast 
with  these  new  sleds  they  find  th«re  waiting  iox  them  the  old  sled  of  the  year 
before  and  as  no  man  has  more  than  three  dogs  nor  use  for  more  than  one 
sled,  there  is  always  one  sled  for  sale. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the  Bear  Lake  hunters  during'  the 
summer  make  larpe  numbers  of  snow  shovels,  wooden  platters,  planks 
intended  for  the  floors  of  snowhouses,  tables,  and  stdeboards  to  bo  used  in 
connection  with  the  eookin^'  over  the  seal  oil  lamp  and  tlie  upritrlUs  nnd 
cross  pieces  needetl  for  supporting  the  lamp  on  the  table  and  for  sw  iiignig 
the  stone  pots  as  well  as  supporting  the  drying  frame  upon  which  the  damp 
clothing  is  dried  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  harpoon  ^fts,  and  spear  shafts 
both  for  the  caribou  lance  and  the  fishing  spear  as  well  as  for  the  long  gaffs 
that  are  diiefiy  used  by  the  fishermen  at  Bloody  Fall.  All  these  are  made 
in  greater  quantities  than  are  needed  by  the  makers  and  the  Bear  Lake 
hunters  may  therefore  be  considered  merchants  in  wooden  ware. 

While  the  Bear  Lake  people  make  their  implements  and  utensils  out  of 
green  standing  trees  which  they  chop  down  at  great  labor  with  adzes,  the 
Akuliakatta;imhit  also  make  various  wooden  articles  for  sale  out  of  the 
driftwood  which  is  mon  al>undant  on  tlieir  beach  timn  upon  the  shores  of 
the  rest  of  the  (  oppt  r  Eskimo  district.  While  the  Bear  T/ake  men  have  to 
rough  oui  each  piece  from  the  green  wood  and  lea\t'  ii  for  intmth.'.  to  dry 
before  the  wood  is  seasoned  enough  for  finishing,  tlie  Akuliakattagmiut 
find  the  wood  already  sessoned  to  their  hand.  Neither  do  they  have  to 
carry  the  made  articles  long  distances  to  the  seaooast  as  do  the  Bear  Lake 
traders.  As  a  consequence,  the  Akuliakattagmiut  are  also  great  makers  of 
sleds  and  bows  and  other  wooden  things  with  which  they  supply  a  consider- 
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Fig.  «0  a6  (a(M>090) ,  cd  (eo-098fi).  Crooked  Blade  Knlvw.  CoroiMtton  Gulf.  Tbe  Ortt 
1ms  ftalroiiblide»  the  noood  copper;  the  ilveie  an  of  copper.  Length  of  e.2o  cm. 
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Vlg.  55. 


Fig.  53  (60-7011).  KnlfB  Sbupener,  Bone  Huidle  with  Steel  Inaart,  Ooronatloa  Ouir. 

LonKth,  9  cm. 

>  Fig.  54  a  (00-7013),  b  ((Vo-0980,  copper  blade),  c  (60-7012).  Ssoftll  KnlvM  OT  Oravflr'a 
Tools.  Coronation  Gulf.   Length  of  a,  9  cm. 

Fig.  65  a  (00-7001).  b  (00-7000).  tewi,  OoRxwtlOD  Oidf.  Length  Of  o.  26  cm. 
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Fig.  67. 
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Fig.  58. 


PiR.  56  (60-0090).  Adae  Head,  Iron  Blade.  AAtler  Kaft.  MUnulvt  Lentlh.  17  cm. 

Fig.  57  (60-7070).  Whetstone  tram  Coronation  Otdf,  The  gnrlkM  bean  tiraMi  Of 
copper firom  UM  upon  copper  tools.    Lt^'tiKth.  0  .5  cm. 

Fig.  SS  (60-0867).    Piece  of  Worked  Copper  from  Uae  River.    Length,  12  cm. 
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mg.  59.  Fig.  60. 


Fic.  flO  (W-aiW2}.  Woodan  anmr  SlioTCl,  edfsd.  with  Irmtf,  Ooraiifttkm  Oulf.  Leogtii, 

08  cm. 

Fig.  60  a  (60-7007),  b  (60-7080).  e  (00-7040).  Bowdrill  Set  firam  Owoution  Gulf. 
Lflogth  or  e,  48  cm. 
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Fig.  6t  a  (m-7088b),  >  («0-7088ft).  Bone  Fan  ftom  OoraiMlloa  Oiiir.  IiMiftb«18( 
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Pig.  64  a  (nn-7017c).  b  ((00-704.5),  c  (60  7034).  A  SiaOiT  StMtalMr  <•).  SiM«  OpflOOT 
I)  .uid  Awl  (c)  from  Oonmatloa  Gulf.   Length  of  a,  8  cm. 
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able  p<irtion  of  \'ict()ria  Isluiui.  Their  sleds  and  tlu'ir  bows  urr  considered 
to  be  about  as  gootl  iis  those  from  Bear  Lake  although  tlie  bow.-*  intended 
for  sale  are  seldom  if  ever  completely  finished  for  caril*ou  sinew  is  scarce 
with  the  Akuliakattagmiut.  In  one  thing  only  do  the  Bear  I-*ike  products 
excel  according  to  i>(>pulaT  estiumtioa  and  that  is  thnr  tent  poles  being 
made  of  the  slim  saplings  that  grow  in  the  thick  woods  are  better  than  ones 
made  on  the  sea  shofe  by  the  splitting  of  large  logs  and  adzing  them  down. 

About  the  most  difficult  article  to  make  is  a  snow  shovel.  Hie  biggest 
of  them  are  as  much  as  twenty  inches  wide.  It  b  thmfore  in  the  first  f^toe 
tlifficult  to  find  either  in  the  Bi'ar  Lake  woods  or  on  the  sea  l>each  of  the 
Akuliakattagtniut  a  log  so  big  that  a  shovel  of  this  siz«'  t  an  beadsfied  out  of  it, 
and  then  the  labor  is  self-evidently  considerable  especially  in  view  of  the  care 
for  size  and  sliarpness  of  the  tools  with  which  the  work  has  to  be  done.  We 
found,  accordingly,  in  Coronation  Gulf  that  a  good  snow  shovel  made  of  one 
piece  of  worn!  was  worth  as  much  as  a  dog  or  as  any  l>ut  tlie  very  lu  st  sleds. 

The  T'tkiUsiLiuligniiut  from  th*'  nature  of  their  country  are  dealers  in  stone 
iauipKt  ami  stone  pots.  Sometimes  a  iamiiy  Ironi  ius  far  away  as  Cape  liexley 
will  make  a  journey  to  Tree  River  in  order  to  find  material  for  pots  and 
lamps  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale  to  their  countrymen  upon  thdr  return 
whidi  is  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  year,  sometimes  in  two  or  more  years. 
More  commonly,  howevw,  the  distant  tribes  buy  lamps  and  pots. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  both  of  labor  and  patience  to  make  a  large  stone  pot. 
The  largest  specimen  whidi  we  actually  secured  and  brought  home  is  twenty- 
five  In<  hes  long,  but  we  saw  another  pot  which  was  not  for  sale  that  was 
nearly  forty  inches  long.  The  maker  of  this  pot,  one  Ivarluk,  told  us  that 
he  had  spent  an  entire  summer  in  its  rnnstnictton  and  had  for  that  reason 
been  unaV)le  to  hunt  caribou  so  that  he  had  been  forced  to  purchase  skins  for 
clothing;  for  his  whole  family  that  fall.  While  iloiiifj;  the  work  he  had 
caiupt  fi  boide  the  Ix  st  fishing  place  iie  knew  of  and  stayed  right  there  until 
the  pot  wjus  finished. 

The  making  of  a  stone  lamp  is  e\idently  not  so  difhcult  a  task.  The 
chief  tool  used  nowadays  is  an  iron  adze,  the  iron  being  procured  chiefly  by 
tribe  to  tribe  trade  from  Hudson  Bay,  although  some  of  it  is  said  to  date 
back  to  the  finding  and  plundering  of  M'Clure's  ship  on  the  north  coast  of 
Banks  Island,  which  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  Ws  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. When  iron  is  not  at  hand  it  is  said  that  tools  of  stone  take  its  place. 
As  all  soapstone  products  are  fragile  and  especially  so  the  (poking  pots  be- 
cause they  are  made  thin,  there  arises  continually  the  necessity  of  supplying 
new  pots  and  lamps.  Tn  earlier  times  before  the  coming  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
traflinp  pn<t  at  Fort  McPherson  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  broke  up  the 
chain  of  continuity  of  the  coastal  trade  between  Coronation  Gulf  and  Bering 
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Strait,  it  is  probable  that  the  making  of  stone  lamps  and  pots  was  an  industry 

of  far  greater  proportions  than  it  is  today.  For,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out, 
it  seems  dear  that  this  community  and  ones  east  of  it  supplied  all  the  steatite 

cooking  ^ar  used  to  the  west  as  far  as  Sibrrla. 

Of  t!ie  trilx's  whom  wo  \  isif  ed,  the  Kaiihiryuarniiut  are  })aramountly  the 
makers  of  weapons  and  implements  of  copin'r.  From  the  deposits  northeast 
of  Prince  Albert  Sound  and  from  })ieees  of  float  which  they  pick  up  here  and 
there  tliey  make  long-bladeii  hunting  knives,  the  ordinary  half-moon  shaped 
woman's  knives,  crooked  knives  for  whittling  purposes,  copper  rwls  for  the 
foreshi^ts  of  seal  harpoons,  points  for  ice  chisels,  blades  for  caribou  spears, 
seal  harpoons  and  arrows,  prongs  for  fish  hooks,  needles  for  sewing,  and 
nails  and  spikes  used  in  the  nuking  or  mending  of  articles  of  wood,  horn, 
or  bone.  Naturally,  they  have  more  practice  than  members  of  other  tribes 
in  the  making  of  these  copper  artides  and  they  are  the  wares  for  which  they 
purchase  sleds  and  other  wooden  articles,  which  if  they  are  from  the  Cape 
Bexloy  re^rion  come  to  them  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Haneragmiut 
while  if  they  are  from  Bear  Lake  they  come  tlirough  the  territory  of  the 
Puiplirmiut.  Some  of  these  copper  articles  also  they  take  with  tlieni  on 
their  long  trade  excursions  to  the  head  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  where  they 
exchange  them  for  articles  of  wood  and  even  for  certain  white  men's  wares 
for  although  they  do  not  meet  white  men  on  the  Akilinik,  they  meet  there 
Eskimo  who  deal  with,  tiie  white  laetL  of  Hudson  Bay* 

Besides  the  sale  of  made  artides  of  copper,  there  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  raw  matmals.  The  diief  of  these  are  pieces  of  unshaped  copper 
and  itt  skins  of  summer-killed  caribou.  The  caribou  skins  seem  to  go 
diiefly  to  the  Aknliakattagmiut  throu^  the  hands  of  the  Haneragmiut  in 
exchange  for  icicles  of  wood. 

A  good  many  tribes  do  not  have  any  special  advantage  of  territory  that 
tends  to  develop  industries  along  speeial  lines  but  in  general  these  occupy 
the  position  of  middlemen  between  other  tribes.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  the  Haneraermint  receiv^e  copper  and  earihou  skins  from  the  north 
and  articles  of  wood  from  the  south  and  ihese  act  as  go-betweens  for  the 
Haneragmiut  and  Akuliakattagmiut.  Their  only  peculiar  local  resource  is 
that  there  are  some  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  a  substance  that  is  univ^sally 
used  by  the  Copper  Eskimo  in  kindling  fire,  and  thb  they  sell  to  many  of 
the  surrounding  tribes.  The  Puiplirmiut  also  act  as  middkmen  between 
Prince  Albert  Sound  rmd  the  Coppermine  River  passing  articles  of  wood  on 
northward  as  well  r.s  cooking  utensils  of  stone  and  receiving  in  exchange 
copper  and  caril)ou  skins.  The  wooden  articles,  however,  an-  only  in  part 
those  received  from  the  Coppermine  people  proper,  for  a  few  of  the  Pui- 
plirmiut each  year  go  to  Great  Bear  Lake  to  secure  wood  for  their  own  use 
and  for  trade. 
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Clothing. 

All  coats  for  summer  or  winter  wear  are  preferaMy  of  caribou  skin, 
except  the  raincoats  which  are  of  the  skin  of  the  common  seal.  The  cut  of 
the  coat  is  much  in  the  form  of  our  formal  evening  dress,  except  that  they 
are  whole  in  front  on  the  breast  and  are  therefore  put  on  after  the  manner  of 


Fig.  66.  (a)  Prince  Albert  Sound  Man  in  Winter  Costume;  (b)  Victoria  Island  Cuettume. 

our  sweaters.  In  front  the  coat  (both  sexes  practically  alike)  comes  down 
only  to  about  the  tip  of  the  sternum,  the  long  tail  may  reach  barely  to  the 
knee  or  quite  to  the  ankle,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer,  apparently. 
The  coats  aTv' not  trimnii^rl  with  wolverine  as  in  Alaska  or  any  skin  other  than 
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caribou,  but  have  a  narrow  tape  of  caribou  skin  sewetl  along  all  borders  to 
keep  the  e<lges  from  rolling  up.  Some  coats  are  ornamented,  strips  of  white 
deerskin  sewed  into  the  coat  in  various  places,  especially  on  the  breast  or 
along  the  borders  of  the  coat  tail.  There  may  also  be  strings  sewed  on  for 
ornament;  and  there  may  be  bone  buttons,  shells,  weasel-tails,  etc.,  worn 
for  ornament  or  as  charms.  There  are  two  coats  worn  in  winter,  the  inner 
with  the  hair  turned  in,  the  outer  with  the  hair  tume<l  out.    The  sleeves  are 


t 


Fig.  67.    Group  of  Prlncp  Albert  Sound  Mon. 


short,  sehlom  come  quite  down  to  the  wrist  joint.  The  hood  does  not  come 
well  forward  on  top  the  heatl  as  it  d<H\s  in  the  coats  of  most  other  Eskimo, 
but  leaves  almost  the  entire  tnp  of  tlu*  hcjul  exposed,  the  edge  of  the  hood 
slanting  forward  ami  down  so  us  to  ban  ly  <  ()V«'r  the  ears. 

This  form  of  coat  is  evidently  not  adapted  to  winter  storms,  and  most 
p<*rsons  therefore  have  a  storm  coat  in  readiness  to  put  on  over  one  or  both 
the  others  if  the  wind  blows,  or  if  a  snowhouse  is  to  be  built.    This  coat  is  as 
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often  of  seal  as  of  deer;  it  has  thp  same  hood  and  f^ame  short  sleeves  that  the 
others  have,  but  it  comes  down  to  the  knees  both  before  uiul  behind  and 
thus  is  a  more  satisfaetory  garment  in  a  blizzard.  Tlie  bottom  edj^e  of 
this  coat  is  never  trimmed  evenly,  it  has  all  the  flaps  and  unevenness  of  the 
original  deerskin  or  sealskin.  If  it  be  of  aealskin,  tlie  margin  has  In  it  the 
holes  by  which  the  green  hide  was  pegged  out  to  dry.  This  garment  never 
has  otiuunentation  of  any  kind.  The  sealakm  storm  coats  are  idenlicat 
with  the  raincoats  used  in  subumt,  the  hair  worn  out,  both  winter  and 
summer. 

The  hreedhes  worn  by  the  men  are  ci  caribou  skm  preferably,  or  of 
marmot  skins.  They  come  well  up  to  the  tip  of  the  sternum  instead  of 
barely  above  the  hips,  as  in  Alaska,  and  reach  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  They  do  not  have  a  pucker-string  at  the  knee  as  among  the 
western  Eskimo.  Two  pairs  are  worn,  the  inner  hair  in,  the  outer  hair  out. 
In  summer  when  but  a  single  garment  is  worn,  both  coat  and  breeches  are 
usually  worn  hair  out. 

There  are  two  types  of  mittens.  .Mthough  the  coat  sleeves  are  short, 
the  mittens  comnionly  worn  are  without  gauntlets  leaving  usually  a  bare 
strip  an  inch  or  more  wide  at  the  wrist.  These  mittens  are  of  thin  summer 
fnniddn  or  legddn  of  young  caribou  yearlings.  The  second  type  (tf  mitten 
is  of  caribou  ddn  or  sealskin,  has  a  i^undet  that  comes  almoBt  up  to  tibe 
dhow,  and  pucker-string  by  whidi  it  b  lightened  around  the  forearm  so 
that  no  snow  can  enter.  This  mitten  is  used  in  snowhouse  building  and  m 
blizzards.  It  is  seldom  put  on  without  assistance,  a  second  person's  help 
is  ref  n  1 1  rr(l  to  tighten  the  pucker-string  of  the  gauntlet. 

The  footgear  worn  differs  strikingly  from  that  in  use  at  the  Bailiie  Islands 
or  west.  In  the  west  there  are  many  variants,  but  in  general  at  the  Bailiie 
Islands  and  the  Mack«'nzie  both  boots  and  socks  come  either  just  up  to  or 
just  above  the  kn(  (  ntui  are  lield  in  place  by  a  pucker-strinj^  of  the  breeches, 
which  comes  outside  the  boots  at  the  top.  Generally,  in  Alaska  the  boots 
have  a  pucker-string  at  the  top  w  liether  they  be  ankle  or  knee  boots.  Every- 
where in  the  west  the  women's  nether  garments  are  in  one  piece  from  the 
wabt  down  (in  the  manner  of  fishermen's  wading  pants),  and  diort  (ankle) 
hoots  are  worn  over  these.  In  some  eases  a  slipper,  usually  of  sealskin,  is 
worn  between  the  socks  and  boots. 

East  of  Gape  Bexley  and  in  Victoria  Island,  two  pain  of  socks  are  woin» 
both  reaching  up  to  the  knee*  These  are  not  worked  soft,  as  in  the  west, 
but  the  skins  are  intentionally  left  stiff  so  that  the  leg  may  hold  its  dupe. 
The  1^  is  widest  at  the  top  and  comes  just  up  to  the  knee,  with  no  pudGer- 
string  to  hold  it  up.  A  slipper  is  worn  between  the  two  pairs  of  socks. 
The  breeches  overlap  the  socks  at  the  top  by  about  three  inches,  and  are 
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not  titti  with  a  piu  kt  r-string.  Tin  knee  joint  is  thus  left  far  more  free  in 
walking  than  is  tlic  t  use  aiuoiig  western  Eskimo. 

Outside  the  socks  is  used  a  shoe  of  sealskin.  This  is  of  a  peiuhur  shape, 
differing  radically  in  cut  from  a  western  Eskimo  boot.  It  resembles,  in 
fact,  rather  closely  the  sheepskin  shoe  worn  in  Iceland,  more  closely  at 
least,  than  it  does  the  western  boot.  An  essential  of  the  boot  in  the  west  is 
that  it  has  a  sole  of  another 
material  (or  at  least  of  another 
piece)  from  the  upper;  in  the 
east  the  shoe  is  of  one  piece, 
with  small  patches  sewed  under 
the  het^l  and  the  hall  of  the  foot 
to  strengthen  it.  In  the  west 
boot  soles  in  summer  are  of 
bearded  seal  when  possible 
(white  "whale,  beluga,  in  the 
Mackenaie),  in  winter  they  are  ^  ^^^^>-  ^  """^ 

of  deerskin.  Neither  material 

is  ever  used  in  the  east,  only  the  skin  of  the  common  small  seal,  though 
they  have  the  other  materials  in  abundance. 

The  boot  worn  by  the  eastern  women  is  an  extraordinaiy  garment.  It 
fits  the  foot  only  below  the  ankle,  above  which  it  is  funnel-ahaped,  reaeliing 
at  the  woman's  hips  the  width  of  a  flour  sack.  They  are  supported  from  the 
waist  by  strings  that  go  over  the  belt.  Tlieir  shape,  looseness,  and  weight 
make  them  a  considerable  impediment  in  walking.  The  breeches  worn 
reaeh  only  half  way  down  to  the  knee;  conseqnently  the  loo.se  Ijootleg  fills 
with  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  in  summer  and  with  (iri\ ingsnow  in  the  winter 
storms.    It  is  as  irrational  a  garment  as  any  worn  in  civilized  countries. 

The  "evening-dress"  coats  and  short  mittens  of  both  sexes  and  the  boots 
of  the  women  make  the  every-day  clothing  of  these  people  ill-suited  for  the 
climate  in  which  they  live.  True,  they  have  good  coats  and  mittens  against 
storms,  but  these  are  seldom  put  on  until  pressingly  needed,  and  naturally 
therefore  a  person  is  often  caught  ill-prepared  for  bad  weather.  This  is 
probably  one  reason  why  they  so  often  freese  to  death  in  blizzards  of  which 
wr  heard  many  stories.  We  have  seen  a  woman  both  of  whose  Itrea  t  fri  /• 
oif  the  winter  of  1909-1910  because  she  was  caught  in  a  blizzard  while 
wearing  the  ordinary  "evening-dress"  coat.  A  man  who  accompanied 
us  from  the  villajre  of  the  Akuliakattagmiut  to  that  of  the  Haneragniiut 
snfferef!  fonsi<leral)ly  from  a  sUfrht  wind  whirli  lilew  up.  thotiph  I  and  my 
we.-~rf  rM  IC-skinuj  eomjjanion  were  not  at  all  incom mif  need.  Thrsc  clothes 
also  allow  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  access  to  all  parts  ol  the,  body  in  summer. 
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Caps  are  in  use  in  summer  only,  and  then  are  not  worn  for  warmth,  but 
as  a  protection  npainst  mosquitoes.  It  is  a  simple  skull  cap  with  car  flnps 
to  wliich  strini:<  are  att-ached  that  tie  under  the  throat.  The  material 
preferred  is  t)u-  lieudskin  of  a  fawn,  but  it  may  be  marmot  skin  or  any  other 
light  soft  material. 

Loon  skins  ami  iluck  skins  are  used  for  slippers  inside  boots  in  very  cold 
weatiier;  those  skins  are  also  carried  in  summer  to  beat  off  mosquitoes  from 
one's  face  and  neck. 

The  outer  "  eveninjr-dress "  coats  of  men  uitvn  liave  a  single  bone  button 
sewn  at  the  small  of  tlie  back,  placed  about  where  tlie  back  buttons  are  on 
iftit»  men's  dress  ooats.  Muakiat  tails,  weasd-tails,  etc.,  are  worn  as 
pendants  on  the  coat,  usually  on  the  broad  of  the  back.  The  coats  are  cut 
80  as  to  give  somewhat  the  effect  of  an  epauletted  miifom  coat.  Strips  of 
caribou  skin  are  worn  OD  the  ooats  by  both  sexes  and  m  the  breeches  by  men, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  budcsldn  lacing  of  ht>ntiersmen  inctured  in 
story  books.  Bone  buttons,  round  or  rectangular  in  outline,  are  worn  by 
children  bound  on  the  forehead  above  and  between  the  eyes,  these  are  purely 
charms,  we  were  told.  Each  child  wears  only  one  button.  Almost  any 
cotu•^'i^  able  thing  may  be  carried,  usually  in  a  ^Mi<r,  as  r  general  charm  by 
either  men  or  women,  usnally,  though,  it  is  some  rare  tiling,  as  something 
they  have  found  in  a  deserted  Indian  camp,  a  part  of  some  rare  bird  or  ani- 
mal, etc. 

HAntDMBBSING. 

The  men  do  not  have  the  hair  cut  in  the  proper  tonsure  fashion  that 
maintain.s  from  the  Bailiie  Islands  west  to  Indian  Point,  Siberia,  and  l)eyond. 
East  of  Cape  Bexley  not  only  tlie  crown  is  cropped  short,  but  al^u  the  fore- 
head, in  fact,  the  entire  head  except  a  fringe  from  one  to  two  inches  wide 
extending  in  a  bosseshoe  from  just  in  front  of  and  above  one  ear,  back  in  a 
curve  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  up  and  forward  to  just  in  front  of  the 
other  ear.  Such  hair  as  is.aUowed  to  grow  u  apparently  never  trimmed  and 
comes  wd]  down  on  the  back  in  mauy  cases.  It  is  not  braided.  The  hair 
cutting  is  with  a  shari)  knife  and  a  small  piece  of  flat  stick,  and  is  closer  than 
it  is  possible  to  cut  with  barber's  clippers.  I  have  never  seen  hair  over  half 
an  inch  long  on  the  trimmed  part  of  a  man's  head.  Boys  of  two  years  and 
over  have  their  hair  ctit  like  the  men's. 

The  women  usually  braid  in  two  small  braids  that  portion  of  the  hair 
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Fie.  80.  Fig.  81. 

Fik'.  7s  i",u-7()18).    Needlo  Cast'  ami  Attiichmciiis,  C  uronaiiou  Gulf.    Length.  70C1II. 
Fig.  70  ((iO-7016»b).   Tool  for  working  Siaew»  CoroaaUoa  Gulf.   Length,  19  an. 
l-ig.  SO  (60-7€6i).   OuMd  nudA  or  Bone.  Oocan&tloa  Chilf.  Length.  7  cm. 
Fig.  81  (flO.1-3438).  Copper  Needles  from  TlctaKla  Uaiid.  Leogth  of  a,  5  cm. 
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that  is  liable  to  get  into  the  eyes.  Eaa»pt  for  tiua,  the  hair  is  in  most  cases 
not  done  up  at  all.  Some  women  however,  divide  the  bade  hair  of  the  head 
in  two,  and  wind  each  half  into  a  queue  by  twisting  around  each  bundle  a 
long  strip  of  thin,  short-liaired  deerskin. 

The  hair  is  probably  never  washed.  The  women  occasionally  wash  their 
faces  by  spitting  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  an<!  thru  nibbing  the  face.  As 
they  have  no  mirrors  tliey  sometimes  forget  to  clean  one  part  or  another 
of  their  faces,  wliich  gives  them  a  rather  unusual  apjx^arance.  This  washing 
is  most  likely  to  take  plate  ou  the  arrival  of  vi.sitors  from  a  distance,  and 
usually  is  performed  in  their  presence. 

Reugion. 

It  is  doubtless  imposMble  to  sum  up  the  religion  of  any  people  in  a  sen- 
tence. We  (  an  make  an  attempt  to  do  so  for  the  Eskimo  by  saying  that  to 
their  notion  all  things  and  processes  are  controlled  by  spirits  which  in  turn 
can  be,  anfl  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  controlled  by  formulae  that  are  either 
known  to  man  or  susceptible  of  becoming  known.  The  T)iost  ob\Hoiis  .short- 
coming of  this  statement  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  iuiuiamentai  idea  in 
the  Eskimo  mind  that  certain  things  are  punishable  in  an  automatic  way  or 
of  their  own  very  nature  without  tlie  intervention  of  any  effective  agent. 
In  this  connection  we  must  emphasize  the  word  "seems"  for  like  all  other 
men  the  Eskimo  ate  very  undear  in  their  reUgious  thinking  and  it  is  possible 
that  what  one  thinks  of  as  happening  in  an  automatic  sort  of  a  way  another 
may  consider  as  being  brought  about  by  an  agent.  It  is  also  possible  that  a 
man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  thing  as  happemng  of  its 
own  account  may  when  pressed  for  an  explanation  say  that  he  never  thou^t 
of  doing  so  before,  but  doubtless  tliere  is  some  spirit  bade  of  it  all. 

We  shall  first  <h's(  uss  some  of  the  j)ha.ses  of  the  subject  of  taboo. 

On  the  basis  of  any  dialect  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  east  to  Corona- 
tion Gulf  two  words  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  one  can  discuss 
intelliprntlv  with  an  Eskimo  the  subjet  t  of  taboo. 

Aglirktok.  thi.s  word  applies  exclusively  to  n  person  or  to  some  animal 
or  thing  consiilcrcd  as  personified.  Our  m  an  st  ajiproach  to  a  translation 
of  it  would  be:  he  is  under  a  tal>oo.  In  certain  things  a  man  may  be 
aglirktok  at  iNtth  and  will  have  to  remain  so  forever  by  reason  of  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  the  case  of  the  Kittegar^  uit  people,  for  instance, 
every  grown  woman  and  diild  is  aglirktok  with  reference  to  the  eating  of  a 
marmot  and  in  Coronation  Gulf  with  reference  to  the  eating  of  a  muskrat. 
In  odier  cases  a  man  may  become  aglirktok  automatically,  as  it  were,  by 
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attaining  a  certain  age  or  by  having  certain  things  that  are  in  the  nature  of 
natural  development  happen  to  eidier  himself  or  some  rdattve  or  intimate 
aaaoctate.  All  these  cases  are  fairly  definite  and  are  easily  known  and  kept 
in  mind  with  the  result  that  offenses  against  the  aglirktok  condition  are  rare 
and  the  consequent  misfortunes  and  punishments  assigned  to  a  breach  of 
conduct  are  not  likely  to  occur. 

Undrr  rortai'Tt  coiulitions,  however,  a  man  may  become  aglirktok  without 
knowing  it.  If,  for  instance,  he  lives  in  unotluT  community  from  that  occu- 
pied by  his  relatives  and  were  one  of  those  relatives  to  die,  certain  articles 
of  food  and  dress  and  certain  lines  of  ef)nduct  would  become  prohibited  and 
the  violation  of  this  prohibition  would  similarly  become  punishable  but  the 
man  under  the  taboo  would  know  nothing  of  it  by  reason  of  not  knowing 
that  his  relative  is  dead.  He  would  ^en  be  Hkdy  or  ahnost  certain  to  t«eak 
the  taboo  with  attendant  evil  ccmsequence  to  himsdf ,  his  frioids,  and  family 
and  to  the  community  at  l«rge>  It  is  in  connection  with  a  misfortune  that 
comes  without  assignable  cause  that  the  «WmAnif  go  into  seance  and  inquire 
who  it  is  that  is  aglirktok  and  why.  When  they  find  out  and  tell  the  right 
man  that  he  is  aglirktok  the  misfortunes*  are  likely  to  cease  if  the  man 
acknowledges  his  fault  and  commences  to  observe  the  taboo. 

Aglernaktok  is  generally  applied  to  things,  conditions,  and  actions  but 
may  also  apply  to  persons.  In  the  case  of  the  Kiid  uar  nit  people  every 
individual,  as  above  pointed  out,  is  aglirktok  wiili  reference  to  eating  the 
flesh  of  the  nun  Jiiot  and  the  flesh  of  tlie  marmot  is  by  a  reciprocal  relation 
aglemaktok  from  the  point  of  view  of  every  native  Kittegaryuit. 

An  action  may  be  aglernaktok,  such  as  the  walking  in  the  same  trail 
with  a  woman  who  has  recently  borne  a  child.  There  are  probably  no 
things,  actions,  or  relations  that  are  thinkable  to  the  Eskimo  mind  that  are 
not  subject  to  becoming  a^^aktok.  It  was  fonn^y  unthinkaUe  to 
them  that  one  day  should  be  difTerent  from  another,  but  since  they  learned 
from  the  white  men  that  the  days  have  names  and  are  different  one  from  the 
other  the  civilized  Eskimo  have  universally  acquired  the  idea  that  Sunday 
is  aglernaktok  and  some  of  those  wlio  have  a5;<;oeiated  much  with  white 
sailors  hnvf^  discovered  that  I'Viday  is  aglernaktok  with  reference  to  the 
sailing  of  .sliii>s  from  port.  In  the  old  days  with  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  a  man 
was  considered  v>  'ise  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  charms  he  had  for  the 
accomphshment  of  what  he  wanted  and  the  number  of  prohibitions  he  knew 
the  observance  of  which  would  prev^t  the  happening  of  things  he  did  not 
want  and  now  many  Eskimo  consider  it  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
white  men  over  the  Eskimo  that  while  no  Eskimo  had  discovered  that  a  day 
could  be  taboo,  the  white  man  had  found  out  that  important  fact  and  had 
acted  on  it  with  the  result  that  they  have  become  a  migbty  and  a  prosperous 
people. 
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It  is  common  tltat  if  «  man  is  sick  or  has  poor  success  in  hunting  or  if 
there  is  any  other  fact  or  condition  that  be  wants  to  change  he  applies  to  a 
shaman  to  find  out  what  he  shall  do  to  attain  his  ends.  The  shaman  will 

usually  after  the  performance  of  suitable  ceremonial  rites  of  the  suinmoning 
of  his  familiar  spirit  find  out  that  some  hitherto  unsuspected  thing  is  really 
aglernaktok  to  the  man  in  question  and  he  announces  this  fact.  It  may  be 
Uiat  the  man  has  been  fond  of  eating  the  fat  at  the  buck  of  tlic  i-yo  of  a  cari- 
bou and  he  is  told  that  this  is  aplcrnaktok  to  him  and  will  remain  so  until  he 
is  full  grown,  until  hv  is  married,  until  his  son  kills  his  first  caribou,  or  up  to 
the  consummntion  of  any  similar  thing.  In  a  few  cast  s  it  is  discovered  that 
a  man  is  aglirktok  for  life  with  reference  to  on(>  or  more  things.  It  is  a 
general  rule  tliat  more  prohibitions  fall  upon  tlie  young  than  upon  the  old 
and  upon  women  than  upon  men.  A  child  will  outgrow  certain  pfohibitiQiis 
by  the  mere  passing  of  years  and  the  attainment  of  stature.  Others  he 
leaves  behind  him  through  the  accomplishment  of  something  such  as  the 
winning  of  a  race,  the  killing  of  a  bear,  or  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  the 
art  of  snowhouae  building  or  kayak  paddling.  Other  prohibitions  are  left 
behind  when  the  persons  in  question  become  the  parents  of  children.  This 
is  more  especially  true  of  women.  There  are  other  prohibitions,  however, 
that  fall  upon  the  parent  at  the  birth  of  a  child  so  that  the  total  number  of 
prohibitions  may  remain  unalter<'<l  or  may  even  })e  inen^ascd. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Eskimo  is  this, 
that  supernatural  punishments  come  not  so  much  on  account  of  evil  things 
being  done  as  (»rj  account  of  their  remanung  unconfesse<l.  If  a  famine 
occurs,  for  in.stauce,  a  shaman  will  magically  inquire  from  his  fauuliar  spirit 
why  the  food  has  become  scarce  and  the  answer  is  likely  to  be  that  some 
member  of  the  tribe  has  done  such  and  such  a  thing  in  secret.  A  woman 
may  perhaps  have  eaten  the  meat  from  the  wrong  rib  of  a  mountain  sheep. 
When  the  spirit  informs  the  medicineman  that  the  woman  has  done  thb,  he 
calls  upon  her  to  confess  that  she  has  done  it.  If  she  confesses  the  famine 
end  and  all  will  be  well,  but  if  she  brazenly  asserts  that  she  has  done  no 
such  things  as  charged  with,  then  the  most  serious  misfortunes  will  con- 
tinue to  fall  upon  the  people.  A  person  who  stubbornly  refuses  to  confess  is 
therefore  a  public  enemy  and  will  be  treate<l  accordingly.  Tn  extreme  cases 
it  may  iM'come  necessary  to  kill  a  person  who  is  inenrrigthje.  This  is  nire, 
hou('\er.  s*»<'in;^  that  no  pTmishmrut  will  fall  upon  one  who  ha>  hroken  a 
taltoo  provided  he  confcsst.'s,  it  is  ohvidusly  Niiii[)ler  and  better  to  confess  to 
a  thing  one  has  not  tloue  than  to  be  punished  for  not  confessing. 
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General  Conditions  of  Life. 

Our  discussion  comes  hi  re  to  the  less  tanf:i!>lc  things  of  whicli  archaeo- 
logical and  cthnoloj^ical  collections  can  pivc  hut  inrlircct  evidence  at  l)est.  A 
thing  of  fuiulanieutal  importance  in  deterniinin^^  ihe  social  condition  of  a 
people  is  the  degree  ol'  conifurt  in  which  they  li\  e  and  the  presence  or  absence 
ot"  the  continual  anxiety  as  to  wliat  tliey  shall  eat  tomorrow.  Not  only 
"humanity"  but  many  other  things  are  "functions  of  the  food  supply" 
and  of  the  comfort  of  houses  and  clothes.   The  question  of  the  comfort  and 

* 

security  of  the  lives  of  these  people  vill  therefore  be  taken  up  before  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  social  status  is  attempted. 

Most  travelers  (e,  g.,  the  English  explorers  from  Parry  to  M'CUntock) 
are  a  unit  in  characterizing  the  Eskimo's  conditions  of  life  as  "  wTetched." 
What  most  of  these  writers  say  is  that  the  Eskimo  are  wretched ;  what  they 
really  mean  is  that  they  suppose  an  Ent^lishman  would  he  MTctclied  if  he  had 
to  live  as  the  Eskimo  li\ c.  In  this  latter  they  may  he  right,  tiiougli  my  own 
experience  goes  against  it  no  lesii  llian  that  of  the  well-knoi;Mi  Eiiglisiv  trav- 
elers I)a\  id  T.  lianbury  and  Alfred  II.  Harrison,  men  who  really  ha\e  livetl 
as  Eskimo  which  Parry  and  the  other  ships'  commanders,  of  course,  never 
did. 

But  whether  or  not  an  Englishman  could  live  comfortably  in  a  snowhouse 
on  seal  meat  is  beside  the  question.  Dtat  their  houses  and  clothes  are 
comfortable  in  winter  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  experimce  <rf  sudi  m«i  as 
Peary,  who  have  given  them  a  severer  test  than  the  Eskimo  tberoselves  are 
called  upon  to  do  under  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  Tliat  their  native 
foods  meet  all  their  wants  and  wishes,  if  only  they  have  plenty  of  them,  is 
Ix'st  shown  by  the  pronounced  distaste  they  invariably  have  at  first  for  any 
of  our  foods  when  invited  to  try  them.  After  half  a  centtrry  of  ai)tmdarice 
on  white  meirs  goods  at  Point  Harrow,  Alaska,  caril)ou  meat,  seal  meat, 
and  whale  "blackskin"  are  still  considered  the  tliree  things  without  which 
no  one  can  be  reasonably  exjx'cted  to  tlo,  e\  en  for  a  week,  though  tea,  sugar, 
flour,  and  ship's  biscuits  have  secured  a  place  on  their  bill  of  fare. 

In  the  district  to  which  the  persiMUil  knowledge  of  the  writer  extends 
(from  Wainwright  Inlet,  Alaska,  to  the  east  end  of  C(»onation  Gulf)  the 
Eskimo  are  in  general  satisfied  with  their  ocnditions  of  life,  the  least  so  in 
the  extreme  west  where  the  obtrusive  pity  and  insbtent  commiseration  of 
certain  white  men  has  taught  them  to  pretend  a  discontent  which  they  do 
not  really  feel,  or  at  least  do  not  feel  in  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
tanglit  to  express  it. 

Uut  although  no  group  of  the  Eskimo  known  to  me  are  dissatisfied  with 
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their  lot,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  almost  or  quite  every  das8  and  condi- 
tion of  men  aie  diaaatisfied  among  us,  and  although  they  all  live  in  as  high 
a  degree  of  average  comfort  as  we  do,  there  is  in  certain  districts  an  uncer- 
tainly of  the  future  that  profoundly  afferts  ethics  ami  ideals.  Anions  the 
Nogatapniut,  Napaktogmiiit,  Nunatagmiut,  (>turka^:miiit,  Kanianemiiut, 
KiUiniiint,  Kagnialirmitii.  iiml  others,  in  fac  t  all  the  inland  people  of  Alaska 
who  depended  inaiiily  on  cariWou  for  food,  the  fear  of  starvation  was  ever 
present,  even  in  the  periods  of  greatest  abundance.  From  tliis  resulted 
among  these  groups  an  inhnnwme  treatment  off  the  nek  and  the  aged  that, 
judged  by  our  standards,  amounts  to  the  most  horrifying  brutality.  Today 
when  these  groups  have  "become  Christian"  he  is  considered  a  mudi  moie 
refHT^ensible  person  who  neglects  to  say  grace  before  meals  than  he  who  has 
shut  his  father  out  of  a  warm  hmne  to  die  by  freenngy  or  she  who  has  exposed 
her  child  on  a  snowbank.  Several  such  cases  have  been  recorded  by  me 
that  have  happened  within  fifteen  years. 

Starvation  is  most  frequent  on  the  Colville  River.  It  is  accordingly 
chiefly  thence  that  the  most  abhorrent  things  are  tohl.  On*-  of  these  stories 
I  have  heard  several  times.  The  point  of  view  of  the  narrators  has  always 
been  the  same  and  is  of  sociolopcal  interest.  Tlie  man  in  question,  one 
Tumnrak,  a  Killirmiut  (upper  CoK'ille)  now  living  in  tlie  Mackenzie  Delta, 
shut  his  father  out  to  freeze  to  death  in  a  time  of  comparative  plenty.  He 
did  it  just  then  because  his  brother,  who  did  not  want  their  father  to  be  put 
out  of  the  way  so  soon,  happoud  to  be  away  and  could  not  protect  his 
father.  There  were  a  doien  other  tents,  all  fairly  stocked  widi  food,  witiiin 
hearing  of  the  old  man's  cries  as  he  was  freesang  to  death.  I  have  never 
heard  this  murder  criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  son  to 
kill  his  father,  or  even  that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  in  time  of  plenty,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  it  suggested  that  someone  of  the  other  houses  should  have  taken 
the  old  man  in  and  sheltered  him  till  his  other  son  came  home.  What  all 
sny  is:  "  It  was  too  soon  to  shut  him  out  to  freeze.  He  w  as  not  decrepit  or 
sick.  If  he  had  been  sick  it  would  have  been  well  cnou^^h."  One  thinf^ 
no  luirrator  omits  from  this  stor\'  is  that  tlir  old  nuin  kept  crying  out:  "It 
is  only  a  few  »ia\s  since  my  son  ate  fi\c  ])tarmigan  I  snared."  He  was  .still 
self-supporting,  Umt  is  tlie  lieart  of  their  critiei.sm.  This  incident  happened 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  locality  at  present  under  discussion.  It  is  set 
down  here  to  counterbalance,  in  a  way,  some  of  the  laudatory  things  we  have 
to  say  about  the  people  east  of  Cape  Bexley.  We  have  learned  no  similar 
story  from  among  them  as  yet,  Init  we  have  learned  that  they  undergo 
frequent  p^ods  of  scarcity  and  not  a  few  actual  famines.  We  expect 
therefore  to  learn  similar  things  of  them  in  time,  for  hunger  ever^'where 
has  a  brutaKnng  effect  on  the  individual  and  famines  ccmipel  a  disr^ard 
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for  tbe  weak.   No  one  who  refused  to  abandon  a  deaepit  pavent  at  such  a 
time  could  lumaetf  loiig  suivive,  nor  wodd  hu  cUldren 
the  age  of  self-support.   Among  such  a  people  will  inevitably  develop  a 
brutal  code  of  ethics,  brutal  at  least  when  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 

well-fed. 

The  stories  of  the  ahanflonment  of  the  decrepit  that  hri\  «'  oomo  to  us 
east  of  Cape  Bexley,  have  a  stereotyped  self-justifying  form:  the  party  was 
traveling,  this  old  mandroppe<l  behind  because  the  sleds  went  faster  than  he 
could  walk;  a  blizzard  came  up  and  he  must  have  lost  the  sied  trail  on  ac- 
count of  Llie  storm,  for  he  never  came  to  cauip.  How  easily  this  might  happen 
without  any  brutality  being  intended,  we  ourselves  know  by  the  close  calls 
that  members  ai  our  own  party  have  had  mate  diaa  once.  If  there  bo 
nothing  wone  hidden  behind  these  stereotyped  accounts,  one  finds  little  to 

Of  the  exposing  of  babies  we  have  learned  nothing  duect.  Among  tho 
Akuliakattagmiut  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the 
exposing  of  female  children  is  practised.  We  found  here  ten  women  of 
marriageable  age  as  against  m'neteen  men.  In  all  other  groups  the  men  are 
more  numerous  thaa  the  women,  the  difference  is  nowhere  dse  so  great  as  at 
Cape  Bexley. 

To  whatever  extent  the  abandonment  of  the  aged  and  the  exp>osinp  of 
chikiren  d(K-^  t  \i.st,  it  may  be  considered  a  direct  result  of  the  scarcity  of 
food,  for  it  is  foviiul  rarely  or  not  at  all  in  such  prosperous,  well-fed  communi- 
ties as  those  of  Cape  Smythe  (Point  Barrow)  and  the  Madcenzie  Delta,  while 
among  all  inlanders  it  is  so  common  as  to  scarcely  induce  comment. 

We  were  told  by  the  Akuliakattagmiut  and  Haneragmiut  that  the  people 
north  of  them  along  the  west  coast  of  Victoria  Island  were  bett^  supplied 
than  they  with  caribou  in  summer  and  seal  in  winter,  that  ^y  never  want 
for  food.  At  Cape  Bexley  and  to  the  east  there  is  apparently  hardly  a  winter 
when  the  people  do  not  have  to  subsist  for  considerable  periods  on  seal  oil 
alone.  The  oil  that  takes  them  past  these  scarcity  periods  is  invariably  oil 
saved  the  previous  sprinp  and  eaclied  during  the  summer  on  some  small 
island  or  other  secure  spot.  But  sometimes  the?''  "'^prnre  spots"  ])r{)ve 
insecure,  a  rare  hear  finds  one  of  them  and  destroys  the  <  ntin'  hoard,  and 
sometimes  the  wiuter  period  of  scarcity  is  so  ]nng  that  even  tliou^li  tlie 
summer  caches  be  safe  they  do  not  suffice  and  starvation  ensues.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  on  a  small  island  about  three  miles  o£f  shore  from  Cape 
Kendall,  Coronation  Gulf,  about  forty  ( ?)  people  died  in  one  winter  of  hunger. 

Of  crimes  committed  we  know  as  yet  only  of  murder.  There  may  be 
thefts,  but  we  never  heard  of  one.  In  fact  neither  myself  nor  my  Esldmo 
found  among  them  a  word  for  stealing  such  as  is  found  everywhere  in  die 
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"vrest  and  in  many  more  easterly  Eskimo  districts  (some  form  of  tigliktuak). 
This  word  they  had  never  heard,  nor  did  they  understand  it  when  they 
heard  it.  Specifically,  we  know  of  but  one  murder,  a  group  of  people  whom 
we  found  in  Basil  Hall  Bay  (three  men)  had  kilknl  with  their  caribou  lances 
one  of  the  Akiiliakuttnpmiut.  We  were  unable  to  learn  a  reason  for  this 
killing  lieyond  thai  the  slayers  "feir  aiierv"  at  him.  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  men  concenuni  told  us  of  it  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  in  the  presence  of 
the  wife  of  anotJier  one  of  them. 

Among  the  Akuliakattagmiut  one  family  had  tlieir  house  two  hundred  or 
so  yards  from  tl^  rest.  The  man  always  kept  his  bow  and  arrows  read^'  by 
bb  bed.  We  have  since  learned  of  several  relatives  of  his  living  among 
other  groups,  and  have  heard  of  one  man  that  he  was  afraid  to  return  home. 
£veryone  professes  ignorance  of  why  he  was  afraid  and  though  he  spent  the 
aummer  largely  at  our  camp  we  failed  to  learn  anything  from  him.  How* 
ever  we  suppose  a  murder  or  blood  feud  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
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THE  MACKENZIE  ESKIMO. 
Food. 

In  winter  there  were  months  at  a  time  when  no  cooked  meat  was  eaten 
by  anyone  except  tlioee  to  whom  uncooked  food  was  for  one  reason  or 
another  taboo.  Hiere  was  plenty  driftwood  within  a  few  rods  of  any 
Kitt^^ffyiiit  house  and  there  was  a  fireplace  in  the  alleyway  of  every  house; 
blubber  was  abundant  and  several  lamps  continually  burned  within  doors» 
yet  during  the  dark  days  especially,  and  so  long  as  the  store  of  half-rotted 
summer  killed  meat  and  fish  1aste<l,  there  was  no  use  made  of  lamps  or 
kitchen  except  to  melt  water  for  (Irinking  purposes.  Usually  this  was  done 
over  the  lamps.  Those  who  livetl  on  lakes  or  rivers  sometimes  cut  holes 
in  the  ice  for  water  with  the  ice  pick.  ^Vomen  at  times  of  childbirth  drank 
ojily  snow  water,  and  other  regular  and  special  taboos  required  the  drinking 
of  water  h(m\  a  certain  source  or      Itt  d  in  a  certain  way. 

Although  they  ate  in  the  aggregate  large  quantities  of  uncooked  food,  the 
range  of  foods  that  were  considered  suitable  for  being  so  eaten  was  not 
neariy  so  wide  among  the  Kittegaryuit  as  among  most  Alaskan  tribes. 
They  ate  freely  from  white  whale  meat  (Kuak,  or,  Kuarasuk),  frooen  sum- 
mer caught  fish  (tipa*ktok),  half-thawed  summer  caught  fish  (augneriuktok) 
and  froaen  fish  roe,  fiosen  fresh  "connie"  {Stenodua  modbensn)  fish 
(si-pl-si-t)  and  froaen  "high"  caribou  meat  ihey  used  ouly  in  emergencies. 
When  they  first  began  to  l>e  familiar  with  the  Alaskans  in  the  eariy  nineties 
they  used  to  say  of  them :  "  One  would  think  they  were  dogs  to  see  the  way 
they  devour  raw  things."  The  Alaskans  consider  the  cooking  of  cariV>ou 
brains.  Ywvr,  or  kidneys  as  spoiling  pood  food;  tlu'  Mackenzie  people  would 
eat  none  of  these  warm  from  the  animal  as  the  westerners  prefer  to  eat  them, 
nor  yet  frozen,  l-'resh  caribou  meat  tl\ey  never  ate  raw.  either  frozen  or 
unfrozen,  except  in  emergencies,  they  ate  no  fresh  frozen  fisli  except  con- 
uics,  and  so  the  list  could  be  extendeil  indeiiaitely  umoug  the  things  which 
Alaskans  like  to  eat  raw. 

Shortly  after  the  sun  comes  back  each  winter  the  Kittegaryuit  people 
move  inland  to  the  Bskinio  Lakes  or  to  other  fishing  localities.  As  long  as 
they  renuun  at  the  fishing  they  make  their  snowhouses  only  on  the  ioe» 
generally  near  shore,  however.  The  food  is  now  fresh  fish  and  almost  every 
meal  is  cooked.  Over  the  lamp  there  is  but  one  method  of  cooking  —  boil- 
ing; at  wood  fires  meat  and  fish  are  often  roasted;  frying  was  an  unknown 
method  of  cooking  till  the  whites  came  and  even  now  few  can  make  a  full 
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meal  of  fried  meat  though  they  could  and  do  eat  a  hundred  successive  full 
meals  of  boiled  meat  alone  without  beginning  to  suspect  the  diet  monoto* 

nous. 

In  winter  tlie  first  meal  of  the  day  was  generally  eaten  in  ))ed  by  the 
l)ut  all  women  noi  .>iek  were  expected  to  f»et  up  before  eatinjr.  Certain 
taboos  operated  to  get  children  dressed  early  in  the  uiorutng;  in  many  cases 
»  child  however  after  being  driven  out-of-doors  to  satisfy  the  taboo  was 
aUowed  to  creep  back  into  bed  again  and  to  eat  breakfast  in  bed.  If  frosen 
white  whale  was  to  be  eaten  it  was  brought  indoors  and  allowed  to  thaw  to  a 
point  where  it  could  not  q>Hnter  on  being  adzed  or  was  soft  enough  to  allow 
cutting  with  the  knife.  It  was  then  divided  into  pieoes*  put  on  laige  wooden 
trays  and  either  passed  around,  or  else  so  many  trays  were  employed  that  at 
least  one  of  them  was  near  anyone  still  in  bed.  The  women  would  gather 
-around  a  single  tray,  or  else  each  take  a  piece  with  her  to  eat  in  her  place  on 
the  e^lpe  of  the  sleeping  platform  fifjlirk).  If  fish  were  to  form  the  breakfast 
they  were  brf^iiu'lit  in  and  ullowetl  to  thaw  so  much  at  least  that  the  skin 
could  be  stripped  ott.    If  the  fish  are  large  {oxer  two  or  three  pounds)  they 
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-ure  cut  in  pieces;  if  small  they  are  served  whole.  The  women  slit  the  skin 
along  the  belly,  take  its  e<ige  in  their  teeth  and  strip  it  somewhat  as  one 
might  peel  a  banana.  The  pro<"edure  is  then  the  same  as  for  frozen  meat. 
This  metho<i  of  ser\  inj;  raw  fish  flifTers  from  the  Alaskan  in  that  among  the 
westerner*?  eaeh  man  has  to  ctit  up  and  skin  tlu-  fish  he  eats. 

lk-sitle.s  the  frozen  fish  tlu-re  are  three  important  adjimets  to  the  break- 
fast: a  pot  of  oil,  a  pail  of  ice  water  and  some  sort  of  a  hand  wiper  and  faee 
wiper  to  get  the  oil,  blood,  and  other  ingredients  of  the  meal  oil"  one.  The 
■oil  at  Kittegar^Tiit  was  geneially  ttuit  of  the  white  whale;  along  the  ocean 
shore  proper  it  was  more  likdy  to  be  oil  of  seals  or  bowhead  whales;  inland 
it  mi^t  be  any  of  these,  purchased  where  roost  convenient;  Preferably 
the  oil  was  "soured"  by  having  been  kept  in  air-tight  bags  through  the 
warm  summer;  this  fmnaited  oil  is  mudi  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  and 
is  apparently  more  digestible  than  the  fre.sh,  which  is  used  only  under 
necessity.  Pieces  of  the  frozen  meat  are  dipperl  in  the  oil  Ix-fore  being  put 
in  the  mouth;  or  else  the  first  and  .seconrl  fingers  are  dipped  in  up  to  the 
proximal  joint  and  the  oil  suclced  off  them.   The  water  pail  passes  around 
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frequently,  for  a  meat  diet  xequires  much  diinking.  The  hand-wipen 
generally  consist  of  Nvads  of  freshly  made  fine  wood  shavings  (excelsior); 
mnrr  rarely  the  skins  nf  birds  are  used,  especially  of  loons,  and  of  recrat 

years  sometimes  cloth. 

The  other  meals  do  not  difTer  from  the  breakfast  essentially  except  that 
a  single  food  tray  usually  suffices  for  the  men  of  a  house.  There  are  now- 
adays at  least  seldom  over  fifteen.  Hie  tray  is  then  usually  set  near  the 
center  of  the  sleeping  platform,  and  alongside  it  the  pot  of  oil.  All  gather 
about  in  a  circle;  if  some  cannot  reach  the  tray,  pieces  are  handed  them  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  others,  or  they  may  join  the  women  and  children  who 
usually  gather  about  a  separate  tray.  Though  there  is  no  disgrace  involved 
in  eating  with  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  younger  or  less  influential 
who  are  crowded  out  of  the  men's  drde.  If  the  houadiold  is  small,  men  and 
women  eat  from  one  tray. 

The  foregoniK  discussion  of  "table  etiquette"  applies  to  households  con- 
sisting of  one  leading  man  and  a  number  of  dependents,  married  or  single. 
In  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  cases  housemates  consisted  of  two  or  more 
families  each  independent  of  the  other.  Outdoors  they  had  their  separate 
food  stages,  at  the  summer  hunting  stations  they  had  their  separate  meat 
cadies.  In  such  a  case  each  woman  biouf^t  in  food  for  her  own  family  only 
and  ate-with  her  husband  and  children.  If,  however,  one  family  is  having  a 
meal  of  fish  while  another  is  eating  meat,  the  woman  of  the  first  family  will 
make  a  gift  of  fish  to  the  woman  of  the  "second,  and  nrc  rcraa.  In  making 
these  gifts  it  is  etitiuettt;  for  each  woman  to  ignore  the  other's  husband  and 
family;  she  must  address  the  woman  only  and  must  use  the  singular,  never 
the  dual  or  plural,  the  idea  being  that  die  other  wranan  individually  and  not 
her  family  collectively  receives  die  present  The  gift  rec^ved  is,  however, 
always  shared  ¥dth  the  husband.  Gifts  of  food  are  also  handed  out  to  her 
housemates  by  a  woman  whose  family  takes  a  meal  at  a  time  difTereat  from 
the  mealtime  of  the  others,  e.  g.  on  the  home-coming  of  her  husband  from 
hunting.  If  one  tatnily  is  short  of  food  or  out  of  food  while  another  has 
plenty,  those  who  are  short  receive  lump  presents  which  they  divide  among 
themselves  and  eat  in  their  own  eating  places.  If  a  traveler  arrives,  he  is 
usually  more  intimately  oimnected  with  one  family  in  the  house  than  another 
and  he  b  therefore  looked  upon  as  their  guest.  The  other  families  in  the 
house  will,  however,  contribute  to  his  meals  each  of  what  it  has ;  they  will  eat 
at  the  same  time  as  tlie  visitor  docs,  sis  a  sijrn  of  respect  for  him.  or  to  show 
they  are  glad  he  came;  each  family,  however,  in  its  own  place  as  usual.  If 
the  visitor  is  an  absolute  stranger,  he  will  be  entertained  by  the  most 
prominent  family  of  the  house.  Stin^^ess  occurs  among  the  Mackenzie 
people,  but  is  rare,  for  *'  thrift"  is  not  an  admired  quality;  such  families  will 
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shirk  the  pntertainmrnt  of  strangers  and  even  refrain  from  eating  ;it  (iifT<T('nt 
times  from  the  other  familii  s  so  as  to  avoid  the  practically  obligatory  giving 
away  of  UhhI  on  such  occasion.^. 

Meals  were  seldom  taken  in  the  cliil)  house  l>y  the  men  in  winter;  the 
club  was  in  use  only  in  the  fall  while  sleds,  etc.  were  being  made.  It  had 
(at  Kittegaryuit,  and  in  most  other  places  probably)  an  open  fireplace  in 
the  center  and  «  large  smoke  hole  above  it.  This  arrangement  could  not 
ke^  the  house  comfortable  after  real  winter  weather  had  set  in,  and  it  fell 
into  dbuse.  Summer  meals  in  the  club  house  will  be  described  later;  their 
diaracter  was  the  same  in  autumn,  though  the  dub  was  then  less  frequented 
and  many  men  took  their  meals  at  home. 

Towards  spring,  fish  was  not  always  the  only  article  of  food;  there  were 
caribou,  ptarmigan,  rabbits,  and  moose  in  different  inhind  (listrict<:  and  seals 
were  killed  in  spring  in  some  numbers  at  Cape  l^itluirst  and  elsewhere. 
These  were  always  boiled  or  roasted,  never  eaten  raw  or  frozen. 

In  spring  raine  into  efleet  a  reiimrkaltle  food  taboo  —  remarkal>Ie  l)e- 
cause  of  its  general  application.  Most  of  the  Mack'-nzie  p«*o])le  of  all  u^ts 
antl  Ixjth  .sexes  were  forbidden  to  eat  eggs  of  any  sort,  a  proliibition  that 
would  mean  little  to  the  Coppermine  Delta,  for  example,  but  which  in  the 
Mackensie  Delta  means  that  a  body  of  people  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  drawn  out  to  the  low  mud  islands  to  reap  the  easy  harvest  of  thousands 
of  goose,  duck,  and  othw  eggs  were  by  it  kept  to  the  mainland  fisheries  and 
hunting  grounds.  Many  taboos  are  arbitrarily  imposed  cm  individuals  by 
the  shamans,  many  others  apply  to  all  persons  without  exception,  e.  g.,  that 
against  eating  brown  bear  liver;  but  the  egg  taboo  was  prescribed  n])nn  them 
by  the  children's  parents  and  it  held  through  life.  Other  taboos  similarly 
imposed  generally  hehl  only  till  pu})f  rty,  till  marriage,  till  the  birth  of  pro- 
geny, etc.  There  was  a  general  do<  trine  to  the  effect  tli.it  the  eating  of  eggs 
paused  illnc'ss,  but  that  a  few  iiidi\idnals  were  immune.  Some  parents 
would  therefore  rxi>erijiiciit  with  their  childn  ii;  wouhl  feed  them  an  vi:^  or 
part  of  one  and  watt  h  for  re.sults.  Sometimes  illnos  did  not  come  quickly, 
and  in  occasional  cases  the  parents  were  already  rejoicing  thnt  their  chiUl  was 
immune  and  mii^t  eat  this  ddectable  food  freely,  when  illness  of  some  sort 
came.  This  might  be  severe  or  mild,  but  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  eating 
of  the  egg  had  caused  it,  and  eggs  were  therefore  taboo  ever  after.  Other 
parents  were  so  careful  with  their  children's  health  that  they  never  even" 
ventured  to  find  out,  but  forbade  them  eggs  from  the  start.  A  few  of  these 
later  in  life,  knowing  their  innnunity  had  never  been  tested,  wouUl  try  the 
matter  out  for  them.sel\  t  >.  with  varying  results.  From  the  ranks  of  these 
were  recruited  some  of  the  few  egg-caters  there  were;  the  larger  part,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  con.si8ted  of  penions  who  while  children,  before  they 
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learned  to  recognize  the  Hnnjrrr  of  vinlatinf;  a  tahoo.  sum-f)tif  Iniisly  indulged 
in  egg-ealin^'.  When  at  last  these  h-arned  to  fear  tal)oos  in  peneral,  tliey  had 
been  eating  eggs  so  long  that  the  conclusion  they  must  be  immune  was  un- 
avoidable. 

Hose  who  ate  eggs  boiled  them.  Hiey  were  eaton  at  all  stages  of  in- 
cubation. A  female  bird  with  embryonic  eggs  was  not  taboo  to  anyone  by 
virtue  of  the  egg  taboo,  but  all  vestiges  of  eggs  must  be  carefully  cleaned  out 
of  them  befofre  cooking. 

No  fMUt  of  any  binl  was  ever  eaten  uncooked  unless  it  were  dric<i  Dry 
meat  was  made  of  the  breasts  of  any  birds  that  were  caught  in  numbers  but 
especially  of  geese,  hrant,  and  swan.  Tlie  rest  of  the  bwly  was  eaten  fresh 
or  .somewhat  higli,  a(eording  Xo  eireumstances.  Fresh  birds  were  often 
roasted,  when  \\\)^\\  tliey  were  generally  l)oile<l. 

The  intportuiit  part  of  the  summer  at  Kittegaryuit  is  tlie  white  whale 
season  which  begins  about  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  of  July  and  ends  some  time 
in  September.  The  earlier  part  of  the  season,  however,  used  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  for  the  pursuit  of  the  caribou  needed  for  clothing  began  so  soon 
as  their  skins  were  in  condition,  or  between  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of 
August.  Of  tlic  first  few  whales  kilUnl  the  skin  was  nnnoved,  as  elsewhere 
(lescribetl.  After  everyone  had  sufficient  materials  for  leather,  the  blubber 
(from  2\  to  4  inches  thick)  was  allowed  to  go  with  the  skin  and  the  whale 
(sirkux  \  ;ik)  was  eacheH  to  rot  in  shallow  pits  (■o\  (Te(l  with  eartli.  The 
flit)j)t  r.s  JUS  they  are,  as  well  as  the  head  and  the  rear  third  of  tlie  body 
(itiryukak),  also  go  to  these  pits  (kiiiuirk,  kiiinerit).  The  meat  of  the 
forward  two-thirds  was  sliced  thin  and  hung  up  to  dry  (mipku),  some  of  it 
in  smoke  houses,  some  to  be  wind-dried.  In  the  case  of  animals  whose  skins 
were  preserved,  the  "false  skin"  (ganiric),  sliced  off  the  outside  of  the  hide, 
was  cut  into  small  pieces,  boiled,  and  preserved  in  oil  in  air-tight  bags,  or  it 
was  hung  up  to  dry;  in  either  form  it  was  <'onsi<lered  a  great  delicacy. 
It  was  preferred  half  dry,  to  thoroughly  dry,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  was  hard 
to  chew. 

Some  of  the  whale  l)lublM*r  while  fresh  was  eiit  into  pieces  and  put  into 
skin  ha^s  to  ferment.  Most  of  this  was  plain  hiuhlxT,  l>nt  occa>ionally 
some  was  t  ut  so  that  Ctich  piece  carried  with  it  a  portion  of  skin.  Tliis  was 
the  rafikta'^k,  corresponding  to  the  muktak  of  the  bowhead-hmiting  com- 
munities. 

well  dried  some  of  the  white  whale  meat  was  cut  in  domino-sized 
pieces  and  put  into  bags  containing  a  little  oil.  This  was  the  gillttat,  the 
most  prized  food  known  to  the  Mackenzie  pecqple;  the  uUialiat,  or,  ullialckat 

(uliagaTt)  <liiTered  from  the  preceding  only  in  that  the  pieces  were  snm»'  three 
or  four  inches  square  in  area.   The  gilittat  were  made  of  white  whale  meat 
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only,  while  the  name  ullikkat  might  apply  to  any  sort  of  dned  meat  kept  in 
oil.  It  seems,  however,  that  dry  meat  of  ci»i  iljou  or  bircLi  was  never  put  into 
oil  bags,  at  Kittegaryuit  only  white  whale  and  at  other  places  white  whale, 
and  seal  (oomroon  and  bearded). 

Fresh  mfiktalc  raw»  though  considered  a  ddicacy  by  most  Eskimo  was 
hardJy  eaten  at  all  by  the  Kittegaiyumiut;  bmled  it  was  eaten  more  freely, 
but  never  many  meals  in  suoceasimi;  it  was  not  coo^deied  good  eating  untO 
it  had  become  hi^  ihrou^  storage  in  the  meat  ^ts,  when  it  was  relished 
either  thawed  or  frozen  raw. 

Netting  for  fell  was  dkme  before  the  owning  of  the  white  whales  and 
even  during  the  whaling  season  women  often  set  net5.  Some  of  thp  catch 
was  placed  in  pits  covered  with  logs  aiul  usually  straw  to  keep  out  sun; 
some  were  cut  up  and  smoke  dried  or  wind  fined,  lit  tween  cutting  up 
whales  and  cutting  up  fish,  the  women's  pahns  were  often  worn  to  the  flesh 
by  tlie  ulu  hanflles.  Even  if  the  fish  were  not  dried  there  \\  as  mucli  work  for 
the  women  in  cleaning  (gutting)  them  before  they  went  into  the  pits. 

Ihough  the  Kittegar^'uit  were  not  given  to  eating  any  other  unfroien 
things  raw,  they  were  fond  ui  raw  fish  that  had  been  allowed  to  lie  a  month 
or  so  in  the  warm,  log-covered  pits.  This  fish»  mentioned  above  under  its 
winter  name  of  tipaktok  was  eaten  in  swnmer  under  the  name  of  erkalug- 
yuak. 

The  heart  and  kidneys  of  white  whales  were  among  the  first  things  to  be 
eaten.  They  were  roasted  on  vertical  spits  beside  the  fire.  The  stomach 
and  gidlet  were  taken  for  use  as  oil  bags,  etc.,  the  lungs,  liver,  and  intestines 

were  thrown  away.  A  week  or  two  later,  however,  if  some  one  foimd  a  well- 
rotte<l  i)uir  of  hmgs  not  yet  devoureii  by  the  dogs,  the  bronchial  tul)es  were 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  lungs  and  boiled.  This  was  a  much-esteemed 
dish. 

As  stated  elsewhere,  each  tent  during  the  whaling  season  had  its  kitchen, 
w  else  it  had  one  in  common  with  one  or  more  other  tents.  The  cooking 
was  done  here  by  an  open  fire.  Eadi  woman  ate  her  meals  at  home  with  her 
children.  At  thb  season  no  man  able  to  walk  about  took  his  meab  anywhw 
else  than  in  the  club  house.  When  a  hunter  returned  from  his  kayak  rowing, 
he  walked  directly  to  the  club;  it  was  the  woman's  business  to  watch  for  lus 
coming  and  to  bring  him  food  to  the  club  so  soon  as  it  could  be  got  ready  — 
really  she  was  exptTted  to  possess  a  sort  of  prescience  and  to  ha\  e  the  food 
boiled  but  yet  .still  hot  at  the  time  of  her  husbfind's  arrival.  If  a  hungry  man 
had  to  wait  long  for  liis  foo<l,  or  found  it  ijnderdone,  overdone,  or  cold  when 
it  was  !)rouglit,  there  was  likely  to  be  trouble  in  the  family.  As  most  Eskimo 
like  to  have  the  boiled  meat  just  a  tritie  underdone,  the  woman's  task  was 
somewhat  difficult. 
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Boys  did  not  generally  begin  to  eat  in  the  club  house  until  they  were 
grown  and  had  become  hunters.  Children  of  either  sex  would  wander  in, 
however,  and  were  often  given  hand-outs  by  their  fathers.  This  was  not 
frowned  on  but  a  set  meal  was  allowed  only  grown  men.  Cripples  unable 
to  walk  ate  by  themselves  at  home,  however,  and  so  did  the  blind.  Men 
too  blind  to  hunt  but  who  could  yet  go  about,  would  eat  at  the  club ;  con- 
valescents would  go  there  as  .soon  as  they  could  be  about. 

The  caribou  hunt  was  carried  on  in  a  desultory  way  all  summer,  but  it 
was  the  first  part  of  August  to  October  only,  that  much  energy  was  put  into 
the  matter.  When  women  were  along  they  cut  up  meat  and  spread  it  to 
dry,  and  occasionally  the  men  prepared  dry  meat  (mipku,  or,  gu)  if  no  women 
were  with  the  hunting  party.  Much  of  the  caril>ou  meat,  however,  was 
merely  buried  so  as  to  be  comparatively  safe  from  animals.  After  the  freeze- 
up  the  venison  was  often  dropped  into  shallow  lakes  through  holes  in  the  ice. 
The  high  flavor  developed  in  these  ground  caches  or  in  the  meat  dropped 
into  lakes,  made  them  comparatively  palatable  to  the  local  taste.  This 
article  of  food  is  mentioned  in  the  winter  menu  under  the  name  of  kuak. 

Clothing. 

In  most  of  the  garments  made  at  present  the  local  Mackenzie  fashion 
has  given  way  to  those  recently  introfluced  from  Alaska,  and  it  is  only  by 
careful  questioning  of  the  older  people  one  can  learn  what  the  local  style 
reallv  was. 

The  preparation  of  skin  for  the  various  articles  of  clothing  is  discussed 
elsewhere. 

Summer  boots  (waterproof)  had  their  uppers  made  preferably  of  aututnii- 
killed  seals.  A  medium  seal  made  a  pair  of  boots.  The  tops  came  to  just 
bt  low  the  knee,  were  drawn  tight  with  a  drawstring  (uiieron)  and  were  not 
trimmed  with  nalluak  which  is  now  the  fashion.  The  soles  were  of  white 
whale,  crimped  with  the  teeth  at  heel  and  toe.  The  crimped  part  was  sewed 
to  the  upper  with  a  welted  seam,  the  rest  of  the  sole  with  "plain  sewing." 
Tlie  toe  was  sliaped  as  the  foot  and  the  boots  could  not  be  shifted  from  one 
foot  to  the  other;  today  the  western  rounded  toe  is  in  use  and  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  shift  the  boots  from  one  foot  to  the  other  every  day.  No  ankle 
lashings  were  use<l  with  any  Mackenzie  boots. 

The  socks  used  at  all  seasons  were  the  same,  though  partly  worn  out  ones 
passed  muster  in  sunmier  when  they  wouUl  have  l)een  unsuited  to  winter 
use.  Their  tops  came  up  even  with  the  boots  and  had  a  drawstring  as  the 
boots  did;  they  were  made  entirely  of  the  body  skin  of  short-haired  deer, 
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or  of  long-haired  skins  that  had  been  dipped.   Between  the  aocks  and 

boots  was  worn  a  slipper  of  caribou  Ic^-skin. 

When  about  the  house  in  summer  the  men  wore  "faiu  y"  b  oots  of  two 
general  types,  lioth  knee  boots  with  drawstrings  and  wliite  whale  soles. 
One  sort  (atirkak)  ha<l  the  uppers  made  of  earibon  leps  witli  black  and 
white  oruuiiieaiul  .stripes  of  short-haircil  skin  running  tiown  the  sides  of  the 
leg  a  Httie  forward  of  the  middle  of  each  side. 

Another  sort  of  boot  (atirkak  tivyalu>k),  the  "holiday"  boot  proper, 
had  the  uppers  made  of  dark  short-haired  summer  caribou  skin.  Animals 
used  for  such  boots  bad  to  be  killed  in  July  before  the  old  hair  was  all  shed^ 
the  last  remnants  being  plucked  off  with  the  fingers  before  the  animal  was- 
skinned.  The  ornamentation  of  the  boot  consisted  of  a  stripe  running  down 
the  full  length  of  the  front,  an  inch  wide  at  the  top  but  narrower  down. 
There  was  also  a  diagonal  ornamentation  on  the  outside  of  eadi  boot  leg. 
This  consisted  of  two  otiT^if!*-  strips  of  white  caribou  Ijelly  skin  about  half 
an  ineh  wide,  a  iiiiddlc  w  liite  stripe  about  \  iiieh  wide,  and  two  |  or  ^  inch 
wide  strips  of  black  earif)ou  skin  sei)aratinp  the  three  wliite  stripes.  Along 
the  uj)p<*r  edf^e  of  the  lowest  whit*"  strij>e  Mas  a  row  of  red  dots  made  of  the 
red  skill  fouatl  abi)ve  tlie  ryes  of  the  w  illow  j)tarmigan  {Lagopm  layttpu.s). 

On  both  .sorts  of  ornamente<l  boots  tliere  is  above  the  white  skin  sole  an 
inch  wide  strip  of  black  sealskin  (water  boot  material)  and  above  that  a 
half  indi  wide  band  of  white  sealskin  (kft'k  soktak). 

-In  general,  the  coats  and  trousers  worn  in  summer  were  merely  the  half 
worn-out  underwear  of  the  preceding  winter.  Good  caribou  skin  clothes- 
could  not  be  safely  worn  in  summer  except  about  the  house,  for  the  first 
rainy  day  would  have  spoiled  them.  At  Kittegaryuit,  it  seems,  sealskin 
rain  l arnients  were  never  ustni  except  the  ka\ak  coat;  towards  Baitlie 
Islanti  .sealskin  eoate  were  used  occasionally,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  they 
were  marie  ns  raincoats  proper,  or  if  they  were  mere  makt  sliifts  due  to  a 
scarcity  of  caribou.  About  camp  tltin  rtnd  loose  ornamented  outer  frarineiits 
were  slipped  on  occasionally  by  niosr  men  for  dancing  purj)oses,  ete.  and  by 
"  dressy "  persons  they  were  used  about  cam])  whenexcr  the  vvcather  was 
line.  There  were  no  caps  or  hoods  corresponding  to  the  liootls  wc)rn  for 
protection  from  mosquitoes  by  the  mainland  tribes  of  the  Copper  Eskimo. 

In  wmter  legsldn  "fancy"  boots  were  much  worn — with  them,  as  with 
us,  holiday  clothes  become  everyday  clothes  so  soon  as  they  show  wear. 
Those  whoae  families  had  industrious  seamstresses  seldom  wore  unoma- 
mented  boots.  That  these  "fancy"  boots  w^ere  really  everyday  boots  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  no  special  name,  they  are  merely  atirkak 
or  boots.  The  skin  of  .dl  the  four  legs  of  a  single  caribou  went  to  each  boot; 
the  skin  of  one  hind  leg  made  the  front  of  the  boot  leg,  another  hind  leg 
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made  its  back,  the  two  front  legs  made  its  sides.  Along  the  outside  of  each 
boot  leg  through  its  whole  length  ran  a  hand  of  black  and  white  stripes; 
tM'o  outer  white  stripes  each  about  half  an  inch  wide,  a  central  white  Stripe 
about  ^  inch  \^idp,  and  two  black  stripes  each  about  ^  inch  wide,  separating 
the  thrt'o  white  ones.  Along  the  front  etl^;e  of  the  rear  broad  white  stripes 
ran  a  line  of  red  dots,  made  of  ptarmigan  head  skins. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  plain  kut^  boots  in  coinnion  use.  One  is  the 
ornamented  legskin  boot  with  the  ornamental  .stripes  and  dots  left  oui,  like 
the  ornamented  boot  this  has  the  name  of  arUrkak  only.  A  second  plain 
boot,  which  also  lacks  a  special  name,  differs  from  th'e  preceding  in  that  its 
instep  is  formed  of  the  hock  skin  of  the  caribou  instead  of  the  hock  coming 
half  way  up  the  calf  of  the  boot.  This  is  the  easiest  of  all  boots  to  make 
(it  is  the  inexperienced  seamstresses'  refuge)  for  the  natural  shape  of  the 
hock  skin  just  fits  the  human  instep,  so  there  is  no  complicated  cutting  and 
splicing  to  be  done.  But  if  the  ho<'k  skin  is  brought  down  to  the  ankle, 
some  five  to  eight  inches  of  the  le^kin  will  stick  oni  beyond  the  toes.  This 
is  cut  off  and  f;oes  to  form  the  uppers  of  the  women's  short  boots. 

The  third  of  the  pluin  l)oot  styles  is  the  tunna\  uk.  It  differs  from  the 
first  of  the  plain  styles  deseribed,  only  in  the  omission  of  the  bands  of  seal- 
skin; the  caribou  legs  come  right  down  to  the  white  whale  sole,  hence  their 
name,  i.  e.,  the  upper  touches  the  sole  (tunfiayok  —  it  touches). 

The  kaera'yu*k  is  a  sort  oS  makeshift  boot  worn  at  any  season  by  all 
ages  Mid  both  sexes,  but  especially  by  diildren  in  spring  and  summer.  It 
has  a  sole  of  white  whale,  above  that  is  a  band  of  tldnner  white  whale  sldn 
two  to  three  inches  wide.  This  forms  a  sort  of  slipper  which  is  worn  about 
the  house  as  it  is;  or  an  uppw  may  be  sewed  on  it,  in  that  casi>  usually  the 
leg  cut  off  a  wom-<mt  water  boot.  The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  whitefish  upper  of  the  slipper  has  only  one  seam  (at  the  heel,  or  up  one 
side),  and  is  therefore  smooth  on  the  toe  (ka^erktok — it  is  smooth). 

Work  in  Skins. 

Up  to  the  coming  of  the  first  whaling  ships  in  1889  the  only  freight* 
carrying  boats  of  the  Mackenxie  Delta  were  the  (typical  Eskimo)  umiaks. 
As  walrus  are  absent  from  Mackenxie  waters  and  bearded  seals  are  rare, 
the  skin  covering  for  these  boats  was  sewn  from  tlie  hides  of  kilalukkat 

(sing.  — kilalugark),  known  popularly  to  us  as  whitefish  or  white  whales 
{Delphinus  Icucaa).  This  large  mammal  supplied  the  Kittegaryumlut  not 
only  with  boat  covers,  but  also  with  bootsole  material  (or  spring  and  summer 
waterproof  boots  as  well  as  for  boots  used  in  winter  on  the  always  damp  sea 
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ice),  and  material  for  lines.  When  so  worn  out  or  rotten  as  to  be  unsafe 
as  boat  coversj  they  found  their  final  use  as  coven  for  summer  shelters, 
kitchens,  and  smoke  houses. 

Whether  the  skin  was  to  be  used  for  boat  material  or  for  boot  soles,  It 
was  removed  from  the  freshly  killed  animal  as  follows:  circular  incisions 
were  made  around  tin  nrck  of  the  animal  and  around  its  body  well  io\^  ar  Is 
the  flukes;  the  skins  of  the  head  always  and  of  the  tail  usually  went  for  food, 
becoming  the  maktak  tloscribed  un^Ur  the  section  of  foods.  Those  two 
incisions  were  then  connected  l)y  a  third  along  the  ventral  tnedinn  line  iind 
the  skin  strifiped  ofT  with  the  tihi.  While  as  yet  fresh,  iiii  blubber  still 
adhering  to  the  skm  was  scraped  ofT  with  the  ulu.  From  the  outside  of  the 
skin  was  pared  off  the  false  skin  wliich  seems  to  correspond  to  the  hair  of 
ordinary  mammab.  This  was  done  by  hanging  the  skin  over  a  smooth  log 
of  driftwood.  The  woman  then  todc  the  ulu  in  both  hands  and,  using  it 
somewhat  as  one  might  a  plane,  pared  off  the  fdse  ddn.  The  '*  tec^mical" 
term  for  this  paring  process  is  kilioktok  (gllfoktok). 

The  meat  of  the  animal  was  sometimes  cut  up  for  drying  before  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  removing  the  false  skin.  It  is  said,  however,  that  a  few 
hours  toughen  the  maktak  and  make  it  hart  I  to  remove  with  a  knife. 

When  cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  skin  was  pegged  out  on  the 
grotmd  to  dry.  It  must  be  pegged  with  the  flesh  side  (blubber  side)  down 
to  insure  its  dryinp  properly;  it  must  be  pegged  with,  its  headward  end 
"fuc«'d"  inland,  its  tailward  end  pointinpf  to  seaward  to  assure  the  coming 
of  more  white  wludes  next  year,  for  if  the  skins  of  the  dead  white  whales 
had  their  tails  turned  inhmd  the  live  whales  woidd  also  turn  tail  and  none 
would  ever  come  to  that  part  of  tlie  coast  again.  \s  the  heads  of  the 
drying  skins  face  this  year,  so  will  the  heads  of  the  migratory  anunals  be 
pointed  next  year. 

If  the  skin  is  to  be  used  Im  a  boat  no  further  treatment  is  needed;  next 
spring  when  the  boat  covers  are  to  be  sewed  it  needs  merely  to  be  soaked  in 
water  for  a  day  or  so  to  soften  it  to  the  needle  and  to  make  it  stretch  well  over 
the  umiak  ftame.  If  the  skin  is  to  be  for  bootsoles  or  for  thongs  it  is,  so 
soon  as  thoroughly  dried,  taken  to  form  part  of  the  roof  of  an  open*fire 
kitchen  or  a  smoke  house.  The  blubber  side  is  the  one  smoked;  the  purpose 
h  said  to  be  to  prevent  the  little  blubber  which  still  adheres  to  th»>  skin  from 
getting  a  rancid  taste  unpleasant  to  the  woiiicn  wlioinust  e\-entuaiiy  "chew" 
tlie  skins.  When  the  skin  is  eonsidereil  suiMciently  smoked,  perhaj)s  in  two 
weeks,  it  is  removed  and  replaced  by  nnotlier  new  skin  to  be  smoked  or  by 
an  old  and  worthless  one.  Boot  sole  malcriaU  may  then  be  cut  from  the 
skin  as  needed,  or  the  whole  of  it  may  be  cut  up  into  suitably  large  pieces 
at  once.  Each  boot  mie  is  then  chewed  to  get  the  last  remnants  of  the 
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blubber  ofT  and  to  soften  the  skin;  only  the  blubber  side  is  chewed.  The 
chewing  done,  the  sole  umterial  is  thtu  sponged  with  water  to  soften  it  and 
the  blubbw  side  is  scraped  a  bit  w^ith  a  stone  or  iron  scraper.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  either  dried  tor  future  use  or  immediately  sewn  to  a  boot  If 
thongs  are  needed  the  skia  is  cut  into  strips  whose  kaagOi  is  the  full  hngOi 
of  the  hide.  These  are  then  chewed  to  get  the  blubber  out  and  further 
softened  by  beinp  pulled  dry  back  and  forth  through  a  loop  of  thong. 

Tf  the  tailward  part  of  the  white  whale  skin  is  used  for  anything  but 
food,  it  is  to  make  a  bag  for  oil.  If  this  is  the  intention,  the  median  incision 
of  the  Test  <rf  the  body  is  cairied  down  to  the  ftiktt,  Ihe  skin  is  removed, 
and  in  every  way  treated  as  is  the  case  with  the  body  portion,  except  that 
the  smoking  is  sometimes  and  the  chewing  is  always  omitted.  When  a  bag 
is  to  be  made,  the  skin  is  merely  soaked  in  water  till  thoroughly  soft,  and 
then  sewed  up,  the  mouth  of  the  bag  being  at  the  tip  of  the  tali.  These  bags 
are  at  once  filled  with  oil  before  they  have  time  to  dry. 

Seals,  for  whatever  purpose  the  hide  is  intended,  are  skiimed  so  that  the 
lighter  colored  thinnn  bdly  portion  all  the  way  from  neck  to  tail  ra  in  a 
sepaiate  piece  from  the  rest  of  die  hide.  This  thin  skin  (the  ummaksak) 
eventually  is  to  be  used  for  the  uppers  of  the  ankle  boots  (gaugak-gak-gat) 
worn  about  the  house  by  most  women  and  chUdren  and  by  some  of  the  men. 
The  two  incisions  for  reniovinj;  the  heily  skin  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  main  body  of  the  skin  shall  liave  its  long  edges  approximately  straight 
andpaiaUel;  diat  this  diCHiId  be  so  is  especially  desirable  if  it  is  intended  for 
a  kayak  cover. 

If  the  skin  be  intended  for  the  uppers  of  water  boots,  the  hair  is  shaved 
off  with  a  sharp  ulu  while  the  skin  is  fresli.  It  is  then  dried  by  being  pegged 
on  the  ground,  unless  immediate  need  for  boots  demands  quick  drying  in 

the  \\-armth  of  the  house,  'i'hose  skins  are  considered  to  be  inferior  that  are 
house  dried.    The  niuteriul  for  boots  is  chosen  with  cure.    Tlie  freshly 

killed  seal  is  examined  by  the  women.  It  is  said  d»t  irrespective  of  age  or 
sex  the  skin  is  darker  <m  some  than  others.  The  darker  it  is  the  better 
boots  it  will  make;  the  whiter  ones  are  less  valued.    The  "better"  in  this 

case  seems  to  refer  largely  to  looks,  and  anway  hardly  any  two  Eskimo 
tribes  apree  as  to  what  sort  of  skin  v>  i\\  make  the  best  boots.  Kotzelme 
Sound  people,  for  instance,  say  that  the  lighter  skins  are  better,  an<i  that 
the  more  nearly  transparent  a  skin  is  when  held  up  to  the  Ught  the  better 
wfll  it  keep  out  water.  Most  tribes  agree,  however,  that  autunm-killed 
skins  are  the  best;  ihe  chafes  and  scratches  fbund  on  the  skins  of  seals  that 
bask  on  the  ice  in  spring  make  them  ill-suited  to  most  uses.  The  skin  is 
thinned  by  one  dry  scraping  of  the  flesh  side. 

If  the  need  is  for  boot  soles  a  thick  skin  is  chosen,  generally  that  of  an 
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old  male  seal.  Its  hair  b  removed  by  scaldinK:  the  fresh  skin  is  dipped 
rqieatedly  into  )iot  water  and  the  hair  scraped  off.  It  is  then  dried  either 
in  the  house  or  out-ofnloors. 

Skins  intended  for  kayak  eovers  were  placed  in  a  hag  while  fresh.  They 
were  thtu  krpt  in  the  house  if  it  was  winter,  or  outdoors  in  the  sun  if  it  was 
Warm  enoiii;h.  and  the  hair  was  allowed  to  rot  oil"  slowly.  The  kayak  cover 
Was  usually  m'Wu  wliilc  the  skins  were  still  wet  and  their  first  drying  was  on 
the  frame  of  the  finished  kayak.  A  kayak  cover  .sekluiu  wore  mil  in  one 
^  ear,  and  it  seldom  lasted  four  years.  With  both  umiaks  and  kayaks,  the 
life  of  the  skin  depmds  on  how  frequently  and  thoroughly  the  boats  are 
dried  much  more  than  on  the  number  of  days  they  are  actuidly  in  the  water. 
Three  weeks  or  a  month  of  warm  rainy  weather  will  ruin  any  skin  boat,  if 
both  sides  of  the  skin  are  allowed  to  get  wet;  a  skiti  canoe  lying  bottom-up 
on  shore  \\-oul(l  not  be  much  damaged  by  a  month  of  rain. 

Old  kayak  covers  were  used  to  spread  on  the  floors  of  snowhouses 
(traveling  camps)  underneath  the  betiding;  in  .summer  they  had  similar 
uses  in  tents  or  were  mcd  to  roof  stnnrner  kitchens,  smoke  houses,  etc.  or  tO 
spread  on  the  ground  in  the  open  outdoor  work  places  of  the  men. 

A  sp<'cially  prepared  white  sealskin  (n.illuak;  wa.s  used  chiefly  for  the 
trimmiags  of  wonu  n  saud  children's  '  fancy  '  boots  (gaugakV  A  nic<h'nm  or 
thin  skin  was  chosen;  while  fresh  it  was  rolleil  in  a  bundle,  hair  side  out, 
and  put  in  the  warmest  place  in  the  house;  usually  over  a  lamp,  or  near  the 
peak  of  the  roof  in  a  wooden  house.  When  sufficiency  rotted  the  htar  was 
plucked  off  with  the  fingm.  The  skin  was  then  staked  out  in  a  shaded  place 
outdoors.  Thb  should  be  done  so  eariy  in  winter  tiiat  it  might  be  thor- 
oughly  dry  before  the  spring  thaws.  The  treatment  produces  a  leather, 
white  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge ;  the  flesh  side  is  somewha  t  darker. 

If  a  bag  for  oil  is  to  be  made  of  a  sealskin,  the  animal  is  skinned  through 
an  opening  made  by  a  circular  incision  around  the  head  at  the  eyes;  the 
skin  is  "ca-siHl"  as  a  furrier  would  say.  A  careless  person  or  one  in  a  hurry, 
may  make  the  incision  arrinnd  the  head  at  its  largest  diameter,  somewhat 
back  of  the  eyes.  The  claws  of  the  flippers  arc  left  in  tlie  skin,  usually,  so 
that  the  incision  at  the  eyes  is  the  only  one  made.  The  hag  is  turned  iiair 
side  in  and  inflated,  for  if  nut  air  tight,  it  wuulil  probably  not  prove  oil 
tigiit.  These  ba^,  besides  being  used  to  hold  oil,  are  in  whaling  communi- 
ties used  for  floats  attached  by  a  line  to  the  detachable  head  of  the  whaling 
harpoon.  In  the  white  whale  hunt  smaller  floats  are  used;  generally  in- 
flated  white  whale  stomachs. 

Bearded  seals  are  rare  in  Mackenzie  waters  and  their  skins  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  specific  use.  Following  fashions  recently  introduced  from 
Alaska,  some  Mackenzie  women  u.se  them  at  present  for  bootsoles,  espe- 
cially if  beluga  skins  are  scarce.   In  imitation  of  Alaskans,  too,  the  ulu  is 
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largely  discarded  as  a  tool  for  removing  the  hair  from  oommoii  and 

bearded  sealskins  that  are  intended  for  waterboots  and  bootsoles.  The 
skin  is  dried  hard  and  kept  unwrinkied  by  being  tightly  stretched  while 
drying.  Dry  wood  ashes  are  then  spread  over  the  skin  and  the  hair  removed 
by  scrapinj:^  with  a  didl  stone  scraper. 

The  use  of  bowiiead  whale  skin  for  bootsoles  has  been  tried  of  recent 
years  occasionfilly.  The  idea  is  pretty  surely  of  Alaskan  ititroduttiua  since 
1880.  The  treatment  is  about  the  name  as  for  wliite  wiialc  skin.  It  is  said, 
bowhead  skin  makes  better  bootsoles  than  white  whale,  which  in  turn  is 
preferred  to  bearded  seal. 

Fish  skins  were  less  used  in  the  Mackenzie  district  than  in  many  sections 
of  Alaska.  Of  the  whole  skins  of  the  kaluakpiUc,  were  made  bags  of  all 
sises  and  for  various  uses;  they  weve  rainproof  and  wdl  sui^d  for  stormg 
spare  clothing,  dry  sinew,  dried  fish  or  other  things  that  must  not  get  damp. 
Of  the  whole  skins  of  titalirk  were  made  baj^  and  of  their  belly  skins,  win- 
dows. Of  kaiuakpiik  skins  windows  were  sometimes  made,  but  these  were 
considered  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  common  window  materials.  Kal- 
uakpfik  skins  were  used  for  kayak  covers  by  the  Iauktuyu*t  of  the  Eskimo 
L.akes  in  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 

Different  parts  of  the  alimentary  tracts  of  various  sea  animals  had  their 
uses  apart  from  the  role  they  played  as  food.  As  mentioned  above,  white 
whale  stomachs  were  used  iof  harpoon  floats  and  for  oil  bags :  their  gullets 
too  were  employed  as  bags  for  oil,  and  when  this  had  increased  their  trans- 
parency, they  were  oftm  sewed  into  windows;  fresh  gulleto  were  occasion- 
ally taken  for  windows  too.  The  common  Alaska  use  d  intestines  of  various 
animals  for  windows  was  not  in  vogue  near  the  Mackenzie. 

Bird  skins  were  not  used  for  clothes  at  all  in  the  Mackenzie  District. 
Bags  for  holding  the  lines  u.sed  in  white  whale  hunting  were  made  from  skins 
of  loon  and  swans.  Tobacco  baps  were  also  made  of  the  same  skins,  and 
women's  work  bags  were  sewn  of  the  foot  skins  of  swans,  the  claws  being 
left  on.  Windows  were  frequently  made  of  the  gullets  of  glaucous  fand 
perhaps  other)  gulls  and  aiore  rarely  uf  those  of  loons.  Skins  of  all  sorts 
of  birds,  but  especially  of  loons  were  used  for  handwipera. 

The  bilk  of  loons  and  portions  of  other  birds  were  often  used  as  talismans. 

Polar  bears  were  seldom  kilted  in  numbers  in  the  delta  regi<Hi  proper  or 
even  at  Herschel  Island,  but  from  Toker  Point  to  Cape  Parry  they  are  more 
frequently  met  with.  As  several  persons  usually  took  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  single  bear,  the  skin.s  were  usually  out  up  into  portions  so  small  as  to  be 
unsuited  for  anything  but  mittens,  and  this  accordingly  was  about  their 
only  u.se.  The  pieces  were  drietl  either  indoors  or  out  and  then  softened  by 
scrapinp  with  the  nrrlinarv  metal  or  stone  skin  .scraper.s. 

Brown  bears  {.Ursus  richardsoni)  were  not  often  secured.    It  can  scarcely 
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be  said  that  their  skins  played  a  vdle  as  dothing.  Hie  headskm  and  the 
skins  of  the  lorepaws  were  worn  as  cap  and  mittens  in  the  midwinter  bmr 
ceremony;  the  working  of  these  parts  of  the  skin  consbted  essentially  in 
drying  and  then  softening  with  the  scraper.  The  remainder  of  the  skin 
was  merely  dried,  and  then  used  for  bedding.  The  possession  of  a  brown 
bearskin  b  much  desirnl  hy  those  who  have  growing  boys,  as  children 
sleeping  on  such  a  skin  will  lieconie  quick  to  an$;er  and  of  an  unforgiving 
disposition.  Gro\^^n^^  girls  shouitl  never  l)e  allowed  to  sleep  on  one  of  these 
skins,  for  women  should  Ix*  of  a  nilM  and  fort^ix  iiiL'  tcmprr. 

Wolfskins,  and  thr  ;^kin  nf  all  tin-  iar^'c  land  (luudrupeds,  were  removed 
from  the  I)oiiy  much  after  tlie  maimer  <leseril»ed  for  rariboii.  The  elaws  of 
all  animals  exeej)!  woKcriiie  were  let  retiiuin  with  the  earea->>.  Wolfskins 
were  usually  iiried  itulooi-??  but  sometimes  they  were  in-ggetl  out  on  the 
ground  or  snow.  Ail  fat  was  removed  at  the  time  of  skinning  the  animal, 
and  the  dried  skin  was  softened  by  scniping.  No  coloring  was  applied  to 
the  skin  side,  though  that  was  done  with  wolverine.  The  headskin  was 
used  for  ceremonial  caps,  the  body  skin  for  the  trimming  of  coats,  the  leg- 
skins  for  boot  legs  and  the  tails  for  the  belts  worn  by  men  and  boys. 

Wolverine  skins  wen'  treated  exactly  as  wolf  skins  except  that  the  daws 
Were  let  remain  on  the  skin  and  that  the  flesh  side  of  the  skins  w  as  colored 
red  either  with  ashes  or  pulverized  rock  (ocher).  The  head,  body  skin,  and 
tail  were  used  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  wolf  skins  were  use<l;  the  feet 
were  cut  ofT  so  a'^  to  leave  three  or  four  inches  of  skin  with  the  claws.  These 
were  then  slit  to  leave  each  separate  claw*  at  the  end  of  a  rihhon  of 

skin:  the  >trips  were  then  sewed  t*u  to  men's  belts  so  that  they  formed 
peiKlatits  about  lour  or  five  iuvhes  apart. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  muskrat^s  are  comparative  newcomers  in  the 
Mackenzie  delta;  however  that  may  be,  their  arrival  antedates  the  knowl- 
edge of  people  now  living  and  their  skins  are  said  to  have  been  **  always"  of 
importance  among  the  sources  of  the  clothing  supply.  They  were  "cased" 
in  the  manner  we  employ  with  small  fur  animals;  the  claws  remained  with 
the  carcass  and  so  did  the  tail,  the  latter  because  of  its  importance  as  food 
and  source  of  sinew  for  sew  in^^  The  skins  were  dried  by  being  hun<;  up 
without  stuffing  or  stretching'  in  any  way.  When  thoroughly  dried,  the 
skins  are  rubbed  In'tween  the  hands  till  fairly  soft;  next  they  are  dipped  in 
hf>t  water  in  whieli  meat  has  been  boiled,  or  better  still  fish  in<>  strps.s  is 
laid  on  there  heini;  fat  in  the  water  or  not  i  and  ])ulled  anrl  stretched  wlien 
thort)U^dil\  soft .  A  second  drying'  follows,  and  lastly  the  skins  arc  j)ow dered 
with  a  elialk-likc  ileconiposed  rock  and  then  a  coarse  soft  sandstone.  The 
skins  are  then  slit  along  the  ventral  nudian  line.  They  were  never  sepa- 
rated into  back  portion  and  belly  portion  until  that  method  was  recently 
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brought  in  from  Alaska.  By  men,  muskral  skins  were  usetl  for  inner  coats, 
inner  pants,  inside  mittens  and  (rarely)  socks,  by  women  for  inside  mittens 
and  inner  coats. 

Though  much  used  both  in  Alaska  and  by  the  Coppw  Edcimo,  the  skins 

of  marmot  {SpermophUug  Pant)  were  never  preserved,  in  fact  the  whole 
animal  was  thrown  .way,  not  even  were  fed  on  them.  It  is  said  nowa- 
days that  this  is  Heruuse  they  Inirrnw  in  and  under  the  graves  of  the  dead; 
this  may  be  the  real  reason  for  the  taboo,  for  there  is  fear  of  anything  that 
comes  in  oontsct  with  a  corpse.  The  taboo  seems  local  betweoi  Cape  F^ny 
and  Demarcation  Point,  the  international  boundary. 

Until  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  their  numbers  suddenly  decreased 
greatly,  caribou  were  more  important  than  all  other  animals  together  as 
sources  of  the  cldthiiiK'  supply. 

To  remo\e  the  skin  an  incision  is  made  around  the  mu'/zle  about  Imlf 
an  inch  back  irom  the  corners  of  the  mouth;  from  this  cut  another  incbion 
is  run  along  the  ventral  median  line  bode  to  the  roots  of  the  toil ;  an  indmon 
•  from  back  of  eadi  nostril  runs  up  to  each  corresponding  eye  and  horn.  From 
tIic  hoof  of  each  hind  foot  an  incision  passes  up  the  l)a(  k  of  the  leg  to  about 
four  inches  above  the  hock  wlien  it  curves  to  the  inside  of  the  ham  and  thus 
till  it  intersects  the  median  cut.  A  similar  slit  is  made  tip  the  front  nf  each 
front  foot  to  about  four  inches  above  the  knee  and  then  curves  to  ihe  inside 
of  the  leg  and  intersects  the  median  cut  ou  the  breast.  As  appears  in  the 
discussion  of  boot-maldng,  it  is  important  that  the  legskin  be  removed  quite 
down  to  the  hoofs  and  that  the  indsbns  along  the  legs  shall  not  curve  till 
well  al)ove  the  hock. 

After  the  necessary  preliminary  rtits  have  V>een  made  a  knife  is  not  uiueh 
iisrd  in  the  skinning,  except  about  the  eyes  and  horns.  Old  Inilis  are  an 
exception  to  this  .statement,  however;  especially  when  poor  their  skin  re- 
quires the  knife.  Otherwise  the  hide  is  removed  by  grasping  a  Ikp  of  skin 
by  one  hand  and  pushing  the  fist  of  the  other  band  between  the  skin  and 
flesh;  on  portions  of  the  sides  and  back  the  skin  is  so  loose  that  after  the 
It  i;s,  head,  and  neck  have  '  n  ^kinned  one  can  strip  the  rest  off  by  taking 
hold  of  the  headward  end  and  pulling  back  towards  the  tail. 

TIte  moment  the  skin  is  oil  it  is  spread  out  on  the  ground :  if  in  sninmier, 
to  licgin  drying;  if  in  winter,  to  freeze  witljout  wrinkles,  .li  ter  being  taken 
to  the  summer  camp  the  skin  is  again  spread  out  on  the  ground,  if  that  be 
safe  from  the  dogs,  or  else  hung  up  across  a  pole.  Not  tmless  dried  indoors, 
is  the  skin  pegged  out  or  streti  lied  on  a  drying  frame,  e.vcept  tho.sc  intended 
for  tents  or  for  beddin^r.  If  it  l>e  winter,  the  skin  is  either  house-^lried  (which 
is  considered  injuriou>  i  or  w  ind-dried  by  being  hung  up  outdoors,  hair  side 
only  exposed  to  tlie  wind  and  sun. 
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(>f  recent  years  Alaskan  methods  of  working  caribou  skins  have  Ix'eii 
adnptcfl  by  some  Mackenzie  woiiirn.  apparently  not  because  they  think 
tlR'ni  licttrr  l>ut  raihtT  to  Ix-  in  tiie  la^hinn,  for  in  many  thinp?  the  wrstrrm  rs 
are  now  "Icaticr  of  fashion,"  partly  no  douht  iK'can^'  of  partiality  to  them 
shown  l)\  ihi-  while  whaU  incn.  Those  who  still  keep  to  lo<.al  methwls  begin 
by  softening  the  edges  of  tiie  skin  and  especially  the  headskin  by  removing 
most  of  the  hardened  fascia  attached.  The  skin  b  then  wanned  (sirlaksiga, 
literally,  makes  it  crack)  by  being  hung  up  near  a  fire  or  by  being  used  as  a 
blanket  over  night,  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  next  the  naked  body  t)i  the 
sleepers.  This  wanning  process  is  supposed  to  make  the  dried  fasda  brittle 
and  easy  to  remove.  The  warm  skin  is  now  sponged  with  water  whidi  is 
usually  approximately  of  blood  tempiTaturc  .  Immediately  after  die  spong- 
ing the  skin  recei\  es  its  second  scraping  which  does  not  yet  remove  much  of 
the  fascia.  The  skin  is  now  rol]<  tl  uj),  flesh  side  in,  and  let  remain  a  few 
hours,  usually  over  night.  Tlie  last  scraping  removes  all  adhering  fascia, 
dries  the  skin  and  leaves  the  flrsh  side  soft  and  white. 

The  Alaskan  metho<ls  now  adopted  by  s<mie  tlifft  r  from  the  hx  al  in  the 
following  respects:  the  first  wmpini;  involxcs  the  whole  skin,  instead  oi  the 
edges  and  headskin;  the  wetting  of  the  .skin  is  with  a  mbcture  of  caribou 
brains  and  water  or  ci  caribou  liver  and  water,  in^^tead  of  water  atone.  The 
brain  or  liver  may  be  fresh  or  rotten  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  (Nogatag- 
mlut,  etc.);  thoroughly  rotted  braiiu  are  used  by  the  Bear  Lake  Slavey 
Indians.  Just  before  the  last  scraping  the  weatera  method  requires  the 
sprinkling  or  rubbing  over  the  skin  of  a  powdered  whiteatone.  The  Kitte- 
garyuit  women  say  the  skins  treate<i  the  Alaskan  way  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  those  prepared  in  the  nAd  way;  there  may  be  a  \ugne  taboo 
idea  beliind  tlie  adoption  of  the  new  method,  l>esides  its  fasliionableness;  at 
any  rnt«'  we  r  an  ti  rify  that  the  western  nicthfid  has  no  marked  advantages 
over  the  l  asiern.  For  four  years  \v«>  lia\r  had  in  our  employ  women  who 
dress  >kin  in  the  matuicr  of  tlie  Killirniiut  and  Nogatagmiut,  as  wvW  as  a 
woman  from  Kitte|,'arvuit  who  adheres  to  the  old  nietlu>d.  The  last  aumed 
has  made  better  el«»thes  fur  us  iliau  tlie  otlur,  rather  however  because  of 
better  workmanship  than  superior  methods.  The  different  skin  dressing 
processes  seem  to  give  identical  results.  We  have  also  purchased  and  used 
garments,  blankets>  robes  and  unsewn  skins  dressed  by  the  Loucheux  of 
Fort  Mcpherson  as  well  as  by  Slavey  and  Dog  Rib  of  Bear  and  Slave  Lakes 
and  various  points  on  the  Mackenzie.  These  Indians  apply  to  the  sldns 
between  serapin<,'s  various  dressing  prepaiafion-;.  notably  rotted  cariboU 
brams.  The  finished  w nrk  df>es  not  show  that  these  preparations  have  any 
effect  whatever  on  the  skin  In-yon*!  those  pro<lueed  by  lukewarm  water. 

For  reasons  i)Ut  forth  elsewhere  it  seems  likely  that  muskrat.s  have  not 
been  in  the  Mackenzie  l>elta  over  a  hundred  years  or  so;  we  know  tliat  for 
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the  greator  part  of  this  time  there  was  at  least  oocasumal  semifriendly 

contact  witK  the  Ix)ucheu.\.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
Indian  wuys  of  "  tanninj?,"  though  never  used  with  any  skins  with  which  the 
Eskimo  arc  rprtain  to  have  been  long  familiar,  are  ii-^ed  with  mnskrats. 
The  knowledge  of  the  animal  itseh'  is  likely  to  have  been  first  obtained  tioui 
the  Loucheux,  and  along  with  that  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  borrowed, 
in  part  at  leas^  the  Loucheux  method  of  wwking  its  skin. 

An  example  of  division  of  laimr  between  the  sexes  is  found  in  that  the 
fomlh  scraping  of  caribou  skins  is  oftai  done  by  the  men.  They  however 
usually  a\'nifl  the  working  position  uj^ed  by  the  women  nnd  do  iliu  work 
standi)ij;,  j:t'iifTiilly  omH)l"-<l()()rs.  Tlu'  skin  is  huii^'  by  its  hciifhvard  end 
from  some  elevated  support  auci  the  scraping  is  done  by  holding  the  imple- 
ment (the  samaas  used  by  the  women)  so  that  its  blade  takes  somewhat  the 
poflitimi  of  an  adze  blade;  the  skin  is  then  strode  with  a  free  hand  movi(»nent 
much  as  one  might  adie  a  log.  The  method  is  not  adapted  to  thin  or  fraiple 
skins. 

In  agreement  with  thi'  Alaskans,  but  contrary  to  the  practice^  of  the 
Copper  Rskimo,  the  Mackeny.ie  people  used  sh()i-f-hairo<l  skins  for  under 
garments  and  longer  haired  ones  for  the  outer  coatd  and  panta;  as  every- 
where among  Eskimo  the  inner  garments  had  the  hair  side  turned  in,  the 
outer  ones  the  hair  turned  out.  One  adult  caribou  sufficed  for  the  inner  or 
outer  coat  of  any  but  the  largest  men;  two  were  required  for  a  woman's 
cont,  larpcly  l)eransc  of  tlu  hoods.  Thr  main  part  of  the  hood  was 
made  of  the  hcadskin  of  the  caribou  that  formed  the  back  of  the  coat;  leg- 
skin  was  used  for  tlie  boot  legs  for  botli  .se.ves  and  for  large  gauntlet  mittens; 
body  skin  was  used  for  socks  and  legskin  for  slippers  worn  between  the  socks 
and  boots.  If  a  short4iaired  (August  killed)  caribou  had  an  espedally 
white  belly  skin,  this  was  taken  off  in  a  separate  piece  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner described  for  skinning  seals;  these  wore  used  for  the  decorative  fnece 
work  of  the  outer  garments  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  for  the  women's 
coats. 

Caribou  killed  between  the  first  wei'k  of  .\ugust  and  the  middle  of 
September  furnished  the  bulk  of  skins  used  for  clothing;  fikwns  were  oon> 
sidered  good  for  a  month  after  that.  If  it  was  necessary  to  use  for  garments 

skins  the  hair  of  which  was  con.sidercd  too  loni:.  fin  l  ilt  was  thinnetl  and 
shortened  by  currying  or  shorteneil  by  clipping.  The  soles  of  winter  boots 
are  nowadays  made  of  the  Ortohrr  killed  skins  of  old  bulls;  until  tlie  com- 
ing of  the  Alaskans  (1889  and  after)  caribou  skins  were  considered  unfit  for 
bootsoles,  white  fish  soles  were  used.  Caribou  usetl  for  boot  soles  Ls  scraped 
twice  with  one  wetting  between,  allowed  to  stay  wet  for  a  day  or  longer. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  first  moose  came  to  the  Mackenzie  Delta 
he  found  the  Eskimo  already  in  possession.  The  people,  however,  do  not 
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seem  to  preser\  e  any  memory  of  his  coming,  but  the  fact  that  moooesidlis 
are  little  valued  or  used  is  itself  a  proof  that  this  vahiabU'  utiitnal  is  a  new- 
comer. The  conservatism  of  the  Kskiino  pn  vents  tlnrn  frnifi  n-adily 
devising  uses  for  new  things,  and  the  Indian  nivt  ho<i  of  pre]  ai  inu  nn  h  it -skins 
ecndd  have  Uttlf  uUruction  for  ihem  for,  as  the  writer  can  -tit\  from  ex- 
perience, the  products  of  their  tanning  offer  less  protection  from  a  told  wind 
than  does  good  woolen  cloth.  While  well-suited  to  timbered  regions,  a 
moose  coat  is  unfit  for  the  b]ixnuid*swept  bureiu ;  in  fact,  you  can  blow  out 
a  candle  through  the  sidn  of  a  bull  moose. 

The  preparation  of  mooseskins  consbted  generally  merely  of  simple 
drying.  They  were  then  used  as  bedding,  as  parts  of  the  walls  of  smoke 
houses,  etc.  If  white  whale  skin  for  boot  soles  gave  oilt»  soles  were  occa- 
sionally made  of  mooseskin  b^'  clipping  the  hair  short  and  scraping  and 
chewing  the  flesh  side.  As  the  white  whale  skin  was  used  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  the  shortness  in  boot  soles  did  not  generally  occur  except  in  summer, 
and  it  was  for  water  Ijoots  therefore  that  the  moose  wjis  chiefly  used. 

In  the  Mackenzie  Delta  proper  and  inland  on  the  Eskimo  Lakes  sealskins 
for  kayaks  could  be  imd  only  tlirough  huntinj;  expeditions  far  from  h«)ine, 
or  by  purchase  from  the  country  east  of  Toker  Point  or  west  of  Eseap<'  Reef. 
Caribou  were  therefore  often  used  for  kayak  covers:  for  tills  purpose  were 
chosen  the  comparatively  Ught  skins  of  females,  killed  in  August  or  early 
Septembo',  skins  that  were  not  made  unfit  by  the  holes  made  and  kept 
openby  the  larvae  of  the  bot-fly.  These  kayaks  were  said  to  be  heavier  and 
to  rot  and  wear  out  more  quiddy  than  those  of  seal.  Natives  of  die  upper 
Colville  River,  however,  say  that  caribou  skin  kayaks  are  lighter  than  seal- 
skin ones;  which  side  has  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  doubtful . 

Skins  not  well  suited  for  clothing  and  not  needed  for  kayaks  were  used 
for  bcflding,  for  blankets  (sleeping  bags  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  and 
there  was  no  need  for  them  in  the  warm  earth  or  sTiowhonses),  for  hold-all 
bsifTf  (>li(>rt  hain'd  spring  skins),  and  for  tents,  ^x'alskins  were  seldom  or 
ne\t  r  nsed  ffir  tents  in  the  fh>lta,  but  were  occasionally  used  elsewhere, 
ehpeeially  at  Cape  Batliurst.  Caribou  skin  tents  usually  had  the  hair  side 
out,  but  .sometimes  the  Hesh  side  faced  out.  For  tents  skhis  were  nut 
scraped,  but  were  dried  pegged  out  to  prevent  their  shrinking;  if  in  winter, 
they  were  merely  spread  out  to  their  full  sise  on  the  snow  to  freese.  A  skin 
thus  frosen  does  not  shrink  in  drying,  provided  the  drying  is  completed 
before  it  can  thaw.  Skins  intended  for  bedding  were  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Sinew  fuminihed  the  only  sewing  thread  of  the  Mackenzie  people  as  well 
as  of  all  other  Eskimo;  of  the  various  sources  of  sinew  the  caribou,  until 
recently,  was  the  most  important. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  section  the  Editor  wishes  to  state  that  at  Mr. 
Stef^mson's  suggestuni  he  selected  from  the  jouxnals  of  tbe  eiqpeclitkvis 
audi  passages  as  in  his  judgmoit  contained  useful  anthropdogical  data  not 
fully  presented  in  the  author's  hook,  "My  Life  with  the  Eskimo."  The 
author's  absence  on  another  expedition  made  it  impracti(»l  to  submit  the 
selections  for  his  approval,  so  that  he  is  neither  responsible  for  the  dioice 
of  data  nor  the  arrangement.  To  the  Editor  it  seemed  best  to  presont 
the  various  extracts  in  chronological  order  under  their  respective  dates  of 
entry  to  facilitate  their  use  in  connection  with  the  author's  previous  work. 

The  Mackenzie  Delta,  1906-7. 

Avgusi  ilt  1906,  Heisdiel  Island.  The  schooner  "Olga,"  Capt. 
KWnkenbwy  (Jorgensen)  arrived  yesterday  morning  from  a  winter  at 

Minto  Inlet.  They  rejwrt  plenty  of  natives,  "the  cleanest  they  ever  saw"  - 
at  Minto  Inlet.  They  used  copper  knives,  plenty  of  cop]>er,  deer,  bear,  fox, 
etc.  Prince  Albert  Land  natives  had  no  seal  or  fish  nets.  Were  shown 
how  to  make  and  use  them  by  Capt  Klinkenberg  Had  slit  wow!  goggle??. 
Two  tribes  of  nati\  es  Minto  Inlet:  ( 'oukl  speak  with  Kogiiiollik  from  Baillie 
whom  "Olga"  took  down.  A  few  wonis  different.  Coat  cut  swallowtail; 
down  to  end  of  sternum  in  front  only.  Inside  pants  to  reach  up  and  niuler 
coat,  and  fancy  leggings  over.  Did  not  see  any  water  boots.  Part  hair  in 
middle;  braid  it  in  two  braids  and  hang  ovw  shoulder  in  front;  carry 
babies  in  large  hood.  Most  of  snow  knives,  etc.,  of  copper.  Copper  ice 
picks. 

Saw  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  natives,  all  told,  on  Prince  Albert. 

These  said  there  were  more.  Game  is  inland  in  winter.  Think  Banks 
Island  l>etter  for  game  than  Prince  Albert.  Went  along  shore  in  fall  and 
picked  up  wood;  in  winter  about  six  miles  from  ship.  Natives  burn  oil 
exclusix'ely.  Found  ^\^nt^^  about  as  cold  as  at  Herschel.  Gpt  free  from  ire 
alK)ut  fourth  to  .sixth  of  July.  Blizzards  not  so  sudden  as  at  Herschel. 
^^ Cre  northeast  ami  southwest,  the  southwest  blizzards  were  worst.  Bows 
of  wood  and  suiew. 

Natives  they  dealt  with  most,  call  themselves  KogmoUik;  another 
taller,  darker  tribe  called  Nunkatiks.  Neither  tribe  smoked  nor  chewed. 
Tra  and  hard  bread  they  spit  out:  did  not  like  molasses.  Natives  very 
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clean;  never  saw  tliem  look  for  lice,  do  not  believe  the^'  had  any.    Put  tiieir 
bed  clotlit's  on  a  line  to  frct  ze  every  day. 

Augujii  20.  The  o'ola-ho  ulu,  whit  h  the  auiivt-s  huU]  vw  t^  ni^ht,  smm 
purely  for  amusement.  There  are  usually  from  two  to  three  drums  and  all 
the  orowd  sings,  the  dancers  excepted.  They  do  have  them  for  aeal  killing, 
curing  diseases  ol  any  kind»  or  for  any  good  thing;  also  for  evil. 

When  the  oola^hoola  is  for  a  purpose,  it  is  usual  that  no  one  speaks  except 
when  the  performers  stop,  and  then  it  b  a  dieer  of  thanks  to  the  performers. 
The  dances  I  have  seen  are  something  like  a  cake  walk,  f  hoy  move  in  unison, 
each  doing  the  same  thing  as  the  others.  Some  know  the  dance  well  enough 
never  to  watch  the  others,  and  some  have  to  keep  their  eyes  on  some  good 
performer  to  get  their  cue. 

Sepfpmhcr  1.  Shinple  Point.  I  notice  the  Niinatama  we  had  with  us 
have  nil  ^'ivcn  up  polling  their  iuiir,  though  tlie  custom,  they  say,  was  no 
le^s  iiuixerdal  among  theui  than  the  Kogruollik.  The  Xunatama  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  an  inland  people  and  they  furnish  one  of  the  interesting 
problems  of  the  region. 

Labiets.  All  the  old^  men  have  lalnvt  holes,  and  most  of  them  wear 
at  least  one.  Those  who  wear  two  seem  seldom,  if  ever,  to  wear  a  pair 
even  when  they  own  pairs,  but  wear  one  labret  of  one  kind,  another  of  an- 
other. Most  of  them  are  of  various  stones,  from  gray  to  green  which  they 
say  they  find  in  the  mountains  themselves.  Many  wear  labrets  used  by 
their  grandfathers,  so  it  seems  that  a  mjin's  lahrets  (or  at  least  all  of  them) 
are  not  burie<l  with  him.  I  asked  Kakatu  about  this,  but  GOUld  not  make 
him  imderstjind  fully,  though  he  told  me  both  they  were  burietl  and  not 
buried ;  probahl.\  means  that  either  the  customs  vaiy,  or  else  they  bury  some 
of  a  man's  lahrets,  and  keep  others. 

Roxy  tells  ni«'  umong  the  Kojjniollik  sometimes  you  bury  labrets,  some- 
time:* tiun  keeps  them.  When  his  own  father  diet!  he  had  six  labrets  (three 
pairs).  Roxy  put  one  pair  in  the  grave  alongside  of  the  body,  and  kept  two 
pairs  for  himself.  They  have  no  scruples  against  selling  these  heulooms, 
though  they  put  a  lugh  price  on  them.  Roxy  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows 
these  customs  are  the  same  for  the  Nunatama.  The  labrets  are  always 
taken  out  of  the  lips  before  burial,  whether  they  are  to  be  buried  or  not. 

Burial  Customs.  Roxy  says  that  tu  >wadays  if  a  man  has  two  rifles,  one 
good,  one  poor,  they  put  the  poor  rifle  in  the  grave  and  keep  the  good  rifle. 
He  thinks  perhaps  this  was  different  a  long  time  ago;  then  they  put  both 
rifles  on  the  grave. 

Huskies.  Harrison's  Huskies  seem  to  l»e  very  kind  and  thoughtful  in 
e\  i  ry  way.  W  hrn  w  e  left  the  tent.  tht'\  wouhl  tie  the  door  if  we  forgot  to; 
they  put  special  wrappings  around  my  trunk  because  they  saw  papers  in  it. 
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When  flour  or  tea  is  scarce^  they  will  go  without  and  give  it  to  you.  If  they 
see  you  chopping  wood  they  come  and  offer  to  do  it.  lliey  are  very  cleanly, 
^latiy  of  the  women  are  pood-looking.  Many  of  the  men  are  about  six  feet 
tall;  all  are  .strong  and  acti\e.  They  arc  crack  shots,  at  least  laki  and 
Kokatu  are,  as  1  saw  last  niglu  in  t^irget  shooting  with  niy  rifie.  They  can 
make  almost  anything;  last  Saturday  they  made  a  centetboard  for  our  boat 
out  of  poor  boards,  and  did  it  beautifully.  Most  of  them  have  a  brace  and 
set  of  bits.  Some  of  their  tastes  are  not  cleanly  to  a  whhv  man's  notion, 
though  most  of  them  have  their  parallels  in  civilization.  They  roast  their 
fish,  stuck  vertically  near  the  fire  on  sticks  run  through  their  months,  with- 
out removing  the  insides,  which  you  merely  leave  in  the  dish  when  eating. 
They  allow  dogs  to  hck  the  plates  after  meals  and  dip  their  fingers  deep  into 
the  seal  oil  and  suck  than  off  wi^  a  smadc.  None  of  them  seem  la^,  though 
there  is  doubtless  a  differencoi  e^edally  in  some  working  fast&t  than  others* 
for  all  of  them  are  always  working,  one  may  say.  Even  at  this  time  of  year, 
when  their  kerosene  lanterns  are  lit  at  nine  P.  ^f.  they  work  l)y  lampli^lit, 
especially  tlie  women.  Day  times,  if  the  weather  is  not  bad,  the  men  are 
out-<loor!>  all  the  time,  and  the  women  much  of  it.  They  spread  blankets, 
skins,  etc.,  to  sit  on  and  build  a  windbreak,  lighting  a  fire  if  wood  is  plentiful, 
as  it  usually  is  on  this  coast.  Even  when  the  coddng  h  not  done  at  this  fire, 
but  on  a  sheet  iron  or  kerosene  stove  in  some  tent,  the  food  is  brou^t  out  to 
eat. 

Fishing.  In  fishing  t>iey  usually  push  out  their  nets  with  their  fifty 
to  seventy  foot  poles,  though  they  occasionally  tend  nets  in  kayaks 
and  small  umiaks.  The  nets  here  were  set  indifferently  outside  and 
inside  the  sandspit,  and  with  similar  ludc.  The  fish  caught  were  a  small 
whitdlsh  mostly,  with  pickerel  "bull  heads,"  and  two  or  three  large  cod- 
like fish  (?). 

Clotlu'ng.  The  Xunatania  sleep  naked .  Tliey  are  fond  of  l)lankets, 
ospt'cially  four  point  blankets,  though  they  use  fur  also.  Over  their  artegi?; 
of  skin  they  usually  wear  a  cloth  one  to  keep  the  hair  from  wearing  oif  fast. 
The  artegis  should  be  made  of  summer  deer,  and  the  favorite  trimming  is 
wolverine,  for  whidi  they  pay  as  much  as  $30.00  a  sidn  at  McPhenon.. 
A  man  who  buys  one  cuts  it  into  strips,  uses  all  he  needs,  and  sells  or  trades 
the  rest,  often  getting  a  fair  profit.  Some  whites  say  they  consider  wolverine 
their  "  mefhVine,"  hut  Hoxy  says  they  use  it  Iwcause  they  think  it  looks  good. 
Wolf  or  dog  is  used  for  trimmings  if  wolverine  cannot  be  gotten.  Some- 
times the  artegi  is  worn  fur  in,  and  for  such  occasions  it  often  luis  a  few 
small  strips  of  wolverine  in  a  bunch  between  the  shouhler  blades,  perhaps 
three  or  four  strips  half  by  three  quarters  inch,  and  perhaps  on  the  shoulders 
or  sleeves.   Sometinies,  perhaps  under  white  influence,  they  make  patch- 
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work  gannent3  of  seal  and  deer  trimmed  with  wolverine.  They  are  made  for 
wbitea  usuaUy  and  usually  are  buttoned,  while  theirs  are  not. 

Boots.  The  summer  waterproof  boot  is  of  seal,  with  a  shoepac"  sole; 
the  winter  boot  is  of  deer,  the  sole  of  the  brow,  the  leg  of  the  deer's  legs.  The 

hair  of  the  sole  is  always  in,  the  leg  may  be  either  way.  A  sack  of  thinner 
skin  is  worn  inside  of  this,  or  perhaps  occasionally  duffle. 

Cooking.  The  Itkillik  seldom  iise  baking  powder  in  cooking,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it  right  when  they  do  have  it.  The  Husky  is  skillful  with 
it.  The  bread  is  either  dry-baked,  baked  with  a  little  fat  in  one-eighth  inch 
of  batter  covering  the  bottom  of  a  frying  pan.  or  boiled  doughnut  fashion. 
Fresh  seal  oil  leaver  no  taste  perceptible  to  nie,  and  they  take  pains  not  to 
use  rancid  oil.  Rx)xy  says  "  big  seal "  is  "  all  the  same  "  to  eat  as  small  seal ; 
the  skin  is  a  litde  thid»r  and  is  used  for  boot  soles,  while  the  other  goes  for 
uppers. 

Tattooing.  The  tattooing  of  the  Nunatama  and  Kbgmollik  differs 
little  so  far  as  I  can  see,  both  depend  on  taste  of  individual,  within  certain 
limits.  It  is  done  by  drawing  a  thread  under  the  skin,  diaicoal,  or  occa- 
sionally stove  coal  smc^e  or  lampblack. 

Care  of  Children  and  the  Aged.  I  have  never  seen  a  child  struck  or 
punished  by  Huskies,  and  a  dog  seldom.  Both  are  well  behaved,  especially 
the  children  who  always  jump  to  do  what  they  are  told.  It  is  said  old 
people  are  occasionally  left  behind  to  die  on  journeys,  usually  at  their  own 
request,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  like  this.  laki  s  old  parents  are  with  him. 
His  mother  is  especially  decrepit,  and  whines  wath  a  bad  head  continually, 
but  he  humors  her  in  every  way.  If  he  sees  her  trying  to  do  anything  that 
is  difficult  for  her,  as  getting  out  of  the  boat,  he  runs  to  her;  he  lifts  her  very 
tenderly  ashore  where  everyone  else  jumps.  Among  Indians  she  mi{^t  be 
helped  by  some  other  woman  possibly,  bat  not  probably  by  her  own  son 
or  any  other  man.  The  old  people  (we  had  two  sudi  couples)  eat  with  their 
children,  but  have  their  own  tupck,  a  very  small  one,  to  sleep  in.  How  it 
will  be  in  the  winter  I  do  not  know. 

Much  of  the  men's  time  is  taken  in  making  and  mending  net^  At  this 
the  women  help  if  they  have  no  clothes,  etc.,  to  make.  Childn-n  evtni  dose 
upon  a  year  old,  are  much  of  the  time  carrieil  about  on,  their  mother's  back 
when  at  work. 

Both  with  the  Nunatama  and  with  Roxy  the  men  eat  separately.  Roxy 's 
boy  (about  fourteen  years  old)  eats  with  him  and  so  does  another  boy  about 
same  age  from  Herschel  Island  whom  Roxy  brought  down  last  time.  The 
Nunatama  children  all  ato  with  the  women. 

Our  camp  here  consists  of  two  tents  set  with  doors  opposite.  In  one  b 
Roxy,  his  wife,  Mamaline  (Neviluk)  fourtem  years  old,  a  woman  Roxy 
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brotight.  from  Hrrschel  and  her  (?)  boy  of  fourteen  "Roxy's  boy.  The 
other  is  Whiskers,  his  wife,  and  duugliter  of  fifteen.  .She  .smokes,  Neviluk 
docs  not  —  probably  sign  of  being  past  puberty,  so  Walker  says. 

Rosy  bom  at  Kopuk,  odier  side  of  Pullen  Island  some  fifty-five  miles. 
Alualuk,  and  another  Husky,  live  there  novr.  Speak  a  Kttle  Englisli. 
They  had  implements  of  copper  from  Coppermine.  Kopuk  people  once 
lived  at  Richard  Island,  then  moved  on  account  of  bad  weather  to  Kopuk. 
Thinks  Kogmo'lUk  used  to  be  as  far  as  Icy  (?)  River,  sixty  miles  west  of 
Herschel  Ishmd.  Nunatama  came  liefore  wlialers  to  Herschel,  when  Roxy 
was  a  small  boy.    (Nuna  —  laud :  taiuui  —  stop,  stay). 

Kogmollik  used  to  fight  Point  Barrow  people,  but  never  with  Nunatama, 
who  came  only  eighteen  years  ago.  Kogmollik  got  their  name  fnun  Point 
Barrow  i>eople.  First  time  Kogmollik  and  Nimatama  met  they  could  not 
talk,  "all  the  same,  Ttkiilik."  Very  soon  "savey  little,  though."  Wlien 
Nunatama  came,  they  killed  animals  with  "mucky  powder."  They  do  it 
still  occasionally,  though  Roxy  has  threatened  to  call  the  police.  Nuna- 
tama could  not  speak  with  Itkillik.  They  had  both  umiaks  and  kayaks  on 
inland  rivers.  Before  they  came  to  coast  used  to  trade  with  Kogmollik 
and  Point  Barrow,  especially  the  lattw,  for  whale  and  seal  oil  for  which  he 
|HUd  in  skins,  wolverine,  etc.  Roxy  says  he  is  so  used  to  Nunatama  lan- 
guage now  he  hardly  knows  what  words  are  Ntmatnmn ,  hn<  to  stop  to  think. 

September  4-  At  8:  00  A.  M.  W'hiskers  awoke  our  tent  by  telling  Roxy 
there  were  five  boats  passing,  coming  down  from  Herschel.  At  first  we 
thought  they  would  pass  by,  but  they  roun^d  the  point  and  came  in;  five 
Nunatama  boats,  had  left  Herschel  three  dajrs  ago. 

Tattooing.  These  five  women,  have  one  strip  of  tattoo  half  an  inch  wide 
on  chin,  some  a  little  narrower.  One  is  split  slightly  at  the  top,  as  if  by  a 
failure  of  having  the  tattoo  lines  of  the  band  quite  touch. 

All  the  men  are  about  thirty  yeani  old.  Have  labret  holes,  but  do  not 
wear  them;  one  younger  (twenty-five?)  iias  them,  one  aiuiost  tliirly  ha- 
none.  One  of  the  men  has  his  feet  gone  up  to  the  knee.  Is  cheerful  and 
active.  Does  all  his  own  work,  apparently.  Th^  are  sixteen  in  the  party, 
none  old,  for  even  the  gray-haired  woman  seems  not  old. 

Food.  T  suppose  their  meal  witli  Roxy  and  liis  partner  is  typieal  of 
such  welcomes  to  travelers.  The  men  went  into  the  j)artners'  tent,  the 
women  and  children  into  Kox\  s.  They  tlien  had  some  raw  fish.  They 
prefer  it  a  little  "high,"  Roxy  says,  so  the^^  had  it  out  of  the  cache.  Eadi 
man  takes  a  fish,  cuts  off  his  fins,  about  two  inches  of  the  tail  in  front  of  the 
tail  fin,  and  then  eats  with  liis  knife,  the  fish  ha^-ing  the  consbtency  of  a 
fresh  one  two-tliirds  cooked.  A  dish  of  seal  blubber  was  also  on;  of  this 
each  man  takes  a  piece,  cutting  off  it  a  small  piece  for  each  mouthful  of  fish. 
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He  puts  tlie  blubber  in  his  inouthiimnediately  after  the &h  and  rhf  ws  them 
together.  In  eating,  when  they  come  to  the  guts  they  are  picked  out  and 
put  back  in  the  fish  trnuf^h.  Some,  after  rhewin^  off  the  spine  to  which  the 
ribs  are  attached,  chew  this  up,  spittin^j  out  the  rihs,  hut  apparently  swallow- 
ing the  masticated  vertt  hrac.  Dried  fisli  was  also  eaten ;  after  this  came  tea 
and  (h)iighn!it,s.  ¥.Hch  cup  is  lmnde<i  the  guest  in  ius  own  napkin.  When 
tliruugh  drinking  he  folds  it  after  wiping  the  cup  and  saucer  "clean  "  with  it. 
TTiey  usually'  drink  from  the  saucer  to  cool  the  tea.  In  folding,  the  saucer 
a  placed  on  the  center  at  the  napkin,  and  the  comers  bent  in  so  they  just 
toudi  in  the  middle  of  the  saucer  bottom.  The  cup  is  placed  fight  side  up 
upon  the  comers  of  the  napkin,  and  the  sides  of  the  napkin  bent  up  and 
stuffed  into  the  cup.  The  napkin  which  b  big,  and  usually  of  some  white 
stuff  fills  the  cup  and  makes  the  whole  a  ball  which  m&y  be  tolled  about 
without  coming  apart.  This  b  a  convenient  thing  in  moving  camps,  or 
even  in  the  crowded  houses. 

Physical  ('liaraet<'ristirs.  The  eyes  of  all  these  people  are  a  dark  brown. 
A  few  of  theui  have  a  slight  tendency  to  widening  of  the  nostrils  (Negro  or 
Mongol  fashion),  but  most  of  them  not.  Tlie  teeth  seem  irood,  though 
some,  espt'cially  the  wouu  n's,  look  yellow  and  are  worn  down  in  front  by 
use.    None  of  them  have  their  heads  polled. 

Kogmollik.  Roxy  tells  me  the  name  Kogmollik  was  given  them  by 
the  Point  Barrow  and  Nunatama  people.  They  always  referred  to  thon- 
selves  if  not  as  "innuit,"  as  "the  people  of  Kopuk»"  or  the  people  of 
"Kitt^nie"  (I  did  not  get  his  pronunciation  of  this  word  dearly,  but  it 
is  doubtless  the  one  of  Murdoch,  p.  48).  This  village  was  east  of  Kopuk, 
but  how  far  I  do  not  know.  Its  people  were  "all  the  same  as  those  of 
Kopuk."    Down  there  they  still  use  stone  lamps,  "Roxy  says. 

Tobaeco  and  White  Man's  Food.  It  was  in  his  father's  time,  but  before 
his  own,  that  Kopuk  people  first  saw  tea.  .sugar  and  flour,  though  they  had 
pipes  and  leaf  tobacco,  that  it  was  leaf  tobacco  T  inf«T  for  their  mistaking 
tea  lea vrs  thrown  away  after  meals  at  the  fort  for  tobaeco.  Roxy  says  that 
when  he  was  ahout  twelve  years  old  he  and  Oaiuk  ("chief")  who  was  a  year 
older,  stole  .some  tea  troiu  William  Smith  (Indiitnj  at  McPherson,  thinking 
it  was  smoking  tobacco.  They  threw  it  away  when  they  found  it  was  not. 
Tills  shows  it  was  not  very  highly  priaed  even  thm  by  the  Kbpuknuut. 
When  his  people  first  got  them  they  did  not  like  any  white  foods  he  knows  of, 
not  even  sugar  or  molasses.  The  bacon  was  "all  same  seal,"  and  did  not 
tempt  them  for  they  had  plenty  of  seal.  Now  they  are  very  fond  of  sugar 
and  tea,  and  like  to  have  flour,  coffee,  molasses,  etc.  Tea  is  most  highly 
valued  by  the  Kogmollik,  though  the  Nunatauui  .seem  to  like  ciifTee  as  well. 
They  are  all  still  indifferent  to  bacon  when  they  have  seal;  the  Indians 
are  very  fond  of  it. 
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Houses.  ThtiFe  are  said  to  be  «  great  many  booses  on  the  Herachel 
Islaiid  sandspit,  and  they  are  scattered  in  three  or  four  places  between  here 
an  J  there.  One  house  (apparently  of  Koginollik  type)  was  shown  mc  as 
Nunatama.  This  inoniiii^^  T  tDok  :i  walk  to  the  east  end  of  the  sandspit 
to  see  what  evidences  of  perniantnt  cu  e  upation  I  could  find.  T  found  only 
one  house  rum,  and  that  is  about  two  hundred  yards  eu-st  from  our  camp, 
yriu<h  is  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  west  end  of  the  spit. 

Graves.  I  fotind  three  graves.  In  two  I  could  see  the  skull;  the  third 
was  well  filled  with  gravel.  I  found  perhaps  a  dozen  fish  caches,  but  these 
are  oftm  the  remains  of  temporary  camps.  The  graves  are  made  as  the 
caches  are,  and  may  differ  only  in  the  presence  of  hones  and  absence  of  fish 
scales,  hut  there  usually  is  more  or  less  gravel  in  the  gravc?^.  S<unc  of  the 
caches  are  more  carefully  made;  1  have  not  seen  logs  split  to  form  sides  of 
gnives.  The  caches  are  often  sqtuire,  but  the  graves  are  oblong. 

Houses.  -  To  the  west  of  our  camp  there  are  evidences  of  at  least  ten 
houses.  One  of  these  is  still  "fit  to  live  in/'  and  one  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  one  still  standing  was  re- 
built by  Roxy  six  years  ago.  He  lived  in  it  three  winters,  and  for  the  last 
three  it  has  been  empty. 

Hair  Dress  and  Physical  Appearance.  Roxy's  brother  wears  two 
tutaks  half  inch  in  diameter.  He  is  older  than  Boxy,  hair  streaked  with 
grey.  Oa  theetown  it  isa  two  months'  growth;  in  front  and  to  the  ears  it  is 
trimmed  on  a  level  with  the  eyebrow.s,  but  hangs  In  long  locks  behind,  to 
the  level  of  the  head  whil«>  Roxy's  is  trimmed  oven  fsce  p.  141,  Murdoch.)  all 
around.  His  name  is  Pokerk.  Iguam.,  his  son,  has  the  hair  trimmed  ex- 
actl^N-  as  his  father.  He  has  labret  holes,  but  no  labrets,  is  perhaps  twt  uix 
years  dd  and  the  handsomest  Husky  I  have  seoi,  a  distiuguished,  slightly 
aquiline  oval  face,  light  Italian  complexion  (light  olive),  a  rather  slim,  erect 
figure  five  feet  eight  indbes  and  a  soldier-like  gait.  His  mother  has  a  series 
of  narrow  tattoo  marks,  which  atnount  to  and  may  be  intended  for  a  solid 
band  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  She  wears  no  earrings,  but  has  the 
holes. 

Rings.  These  people  have  many  silver  rings  on  their  hands  —  gilt  ones  I 
have  never  seen  worn,  though  I  have  seen  several  stone  rings,  <m  woman's 
pipes.  The  ring  is  worn,  if  one  only,  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  A 
woman  in  .Anderson's  1)oat  has  five  rings  all  broad  silver.  Mrs.  Whiskers 
has  same  tattoo  as  Mrs.  Pokerk,  except  the  lines  composing  it  don't  merge 
80  evenly. 

Tea  Drinking.  Roxy  tells  me  he  likes  to  drink  six  cups  of  tea  "every 
time,"  and  that  means  about  five  times  a  day.  I  have  seen  him  drink  six 
several  times.  The  others  seem  to  drink  as  much.  A  good  deal  of  water  is 
drunk,  too. 
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BowB.  Rosy  says  lie  never  knew  S^ogmoUik  to  have  three-pieoe  bows. 

September  8.  Names.  Roxy  sajrs  hb  foster  daughter  is  named  NeviUuk 
because  "my  mother  die,  this  one  come  up."  He  says  names  of  llie  dead 
are  seldom  given  to  a  child  bom  the  next  week,  but  usually  one,  two,  or  three 
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storttK*-  ulcuvi  iLinulb  itM-  hdii-sitiB  a  hitch  with  pups;  it  has  a  flat  riKif  at>out  2  foot  from  tlio 
floor.  (>  has  u  roof  of  t>i<'  itaBie  level  M  tlie  mc  of  Che  pankge  uid  idopUii  towsrda  B.  Tbe 
door  Is  toward  the  we«t. 


years  after  death.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  sonietiiue:^  calls  her  *'  mamma" 
he  said:  *'Shc'  got  name  all  same  my  mamma  (mother)." 

September  9.  Clothing.  Stein  aays  the  H.  look  upon  wolverine  trim- 
mings merely  as  we  do  sable,  ete.,  but  thinks  the  strips  attached  to  the  small 
of  the  back  of  the  coat,  etc.,  are  "medicine." 
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Roixy  and  Anderson  say  these  things  "ItMig  time  ago"  were  so  you  could 
tell  when  you  s;iu  a  man  far  of!,  or  saw  his  back,  who  he  was.  One  would 

wear  a  loon  fettther  )>etween  the  shoulders  always,  another  one  would  wear 
it  on  thr  left  shoulder,  another  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  then  you  could 
always  tril  his  name.  And  suppose  some  stranger  came  and  told  you  lit'  saw 
a  iiiaf)  fi  v«'  miles  away  who  had  a  feather  on  hh  left  shoulder,  then  everyl)ody 
\vf)iil(j  ktmw  he  had  sr^n  X  over  there.  Anderson  saj's  the  son  used  to 
Wear  the  same  mark  as  liis  father. 

Length  uiul  (  are  of  the  Hair.  The  women's  hair  seems  to  avera^je 
jihorter  than  with  whites.    Iloxy  and  .Vnderson  say  ihut  ijotli  Xunatama  and 


rikf  ss  Plan  of  a  House  nt  Shinpir  J'nlnt .  Mi  asitrcments:  A  to  H  2:rf.":  C  ta  D,  24'; 
G  (y  E,  iS'lO  ",  i  to  E,  8'  (H  t»i  K  und  II  lo  !•  abuut  thl"  sanii') ;  <<  lo  li  itiiil  I  U>  K.  10';  A 
t4>  C.  7":  B  to  D,  6'2";  E  to  K.  K'lO'  t  (|u:iK  height  of  (J  and  H.  4':  I  and  K.  .VIO".  B.3'; 
F.  2'4".    (A  »o  F  mflMunmeiit  (torn  Ouur  of  rwpective  i>lAbronn»,  oUian  rrom  main  noor.) 

Kotzobue  used  to  pull  out  the  Im  artl  when  it  eatne,  but  Kogniollik  never  did 
this.  From  people  I  have  seen  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  upper  lip  often 
escaped  this  process.  I  have  heard  of  heavily  bearded  Nunatama,  though 
this  may  be  an  effect  of  white  contact.  Oblutok,  Roxy's  partner,  has  a 
beard  three  inches  long  on  the  chm,  and  evenly  distributed  in  the  manner 
usual  among  whites. 

Fig.  88  shows  a  groundplan  of  Roxy's  house  at  Shingle  Point.  To  the 
north  there  is  no  alcove,  but  a  slight  curve  in  the  wall  behind  the  door.  The 
door  is  oN'al,  made  of  two  (not  three,  as  shown)  plank  slabs  two  inches  thick, 
hewn  out  of  driftwood  logs.   It  is  one  foot  seven  inches  by  one  foot  ten  inches 
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in  size  and  the  slant  of  the  planks  makes  one  foot  devcn  Iiu-Ik  s  to  the  floor  of 
the  passage  Ijelow  from  the  edge  towards  the  eenter  of  the  house  and  two 
feet  six  inclies  from  the  edge  towards  the  wall,  both  meaaurements  from  the 
under  edpe  of  the  two-inch  planking. 

AlcoN  cs,  A-C  and  H-D  arc  fioorefj  with  split  logs  of  irregular  length,  lack- 
ing troni  six  inches  to  one  loot  on  each  side  from  reaching  the  Wiills.  Tliuse 
are  the  sk^eping  places.  The  main  door  uud  south  alcove  are  floored  with 
logs  split  into  boards.  The  south  alcove  floor  is  six  inches  lower  than  the 
othm,  and  the  main  floor  six  inches  lower  still.  The  window,  rectangular, 
one  foot  three  inches  by  one  foot  eight  inches,  is  above  the  dotted  rectangle 
marked  on  the  floor  and  is  thus  on  the  north  slope  of  the  roof  which  is  of 
split  boards,  sod,  and  gravel.  It  has  been  covered  with  a  plain  sack  tacked 
across. 

The  walls  all  lean  in  so  that  though  they  are  a  few  inches  from  the  posts 
at  the  base  they  come  to  them  at  the  top,  except  at  the  posts  (I  and  K). 
From  K,  the  \\'all  is  two  feet  at  bottom,  one  foot  at  top;  from  T  it  is  fifteen 
inche.s  at  the  bottom,  eight  inclics  at  the  top.  The  walls  and  roofs  are  of 
split  logs  with  the  Hat  side  in.  The  jwsts  have  roots  for  a  crotch  in  every 
case.  Tlie  walls  arc  built  partly  of  sod,  though  mostly  of  loose  earth.  At 
variouii  points  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  posts  are  driven  in  and  horiasontal  tim- 
bers placed  inside  these  to  support  the  walls.  There  are  also  all  sorts  of  odds 
and  «ids  of  timber  laid  up  against  the  wall  vertically,  so  that  the  house,  at  a 
distance,  looks  like  a  pile  of  wood.  The  floor  of  the  house  seems  to  be  about 
at  ground  level.  The  cache  near  by,  south  of  house,  is  six  by  six  feet  high, 
built  with  root  crotches,  as  all  this  type  are. 

In  old  times  Hoxy  says  they  usetl  to  have  five  lamps  in  the  house,  four 
near  jwsts  (i,  H,  I,  K  and  otic  small  at  L  (S.)  between  K  and  F.  He  says  !n 
this  house  people  slept  at  both  A-C  an<l  B-D  (»nds  and  he  himself  slept  at  Q. 
In  ohi  times  the  favorite  material  for  windows  was  the  membrane  from  gulls' 
necks.  The  xcntilating  hole  is  above  P,  and  is  about  tlu"ee  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  st«)\e  pi[X!,  for  this  is  a  modern  house,  is  near  it.  Hoxy  says 
houses  are  always  faced  toward  the  water,  if  water  is  near.  If  no  water  is 
near,  the  door  always  faces  east  he  says. 

September  10.  Food.  In  eating  raw  flsh  today,  only  slightly  high,  I 
could  bardy  smell  it  in  the  tent,  Anderson  (Kotzebue)  had  to  go  out  and 
throw  up  what  he  had  eaten,  at  which  the  other  five  (some  KogmoUik,  some 
Xunatiuiia)  who  were  eating'  in  our  tent  laughed  very  much.  When  became 
back  he  told  me  that  his  people  never  eat  raw  fish  unless  it  is  well  rotted. 
The  Kogmollik  and  Nunatama  prefer  it  a  little  rotten,  but  are  fond  of  it  in 
all  stages  from  fresh  from  the  net  to  a  rhccsy  consistency.  Tlis  people  bur\' 
fish  in  the  ground  to  rot  it.    Here  that  would  not  do,  it  would  freeze.  He 
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aays  that  although  he  has  tried  repeatedly  these  several  yean  he  has  been  in 
the  country  to  eat  raw  fish  with  the  Kogmollik  and  Nunatama,  he  always  has 
to  vomit  what  he  had  eaten.  If  he  eats  more  after  vomiting  he  has  to  vomit 
that  also. 

'Septnnhcr  1 1 .  As  to  the  statement  by  Murdoch  that  unmarried  pr  q 
sleep  with  their  heads  the  opposite  way  from  the  others  in  the  common  bed; 
I  believe  that  is  only  so  that  more  can  be  accommodated  in  the  small  space 
allotted  for  sicopin/j.  At  any  rate  lloxy's  boy  slept  with  his  head  the  other 
way  until  now  that  there  are  two  less  in  the  bed,  when  he  sleeps  as  the  rest. 
The  girl  used  to  sleep  head  towards  the  door  with  the  rest  all  the  time,  and 
the  other  boy  lodged  at  Oblutok's. 

ChU^rM,  Yesterday  a  child  was  bom  in  a  Nunatama  tent.  Boxy 
tells  me  that  women  sometimes  die  at  childbirth;  that  doctors  are  (among 
Kogmollik)  often  secured  to  be  with  the  woman,  sometimes  they  hold  her 
head,  sometimes  her  hand.  The  dhild,  he  says,  is  never  touched  until  com- 
pletely delivered.  The  Nunatama  used  to  have  the  custom  of  confining  the 
woman  to  her  tent  for  a  certain  period  after  l)irth.s ;  lie  says  his  people  never 
did  this,  that  she  goes  out  as  soon  as  she  feeb  able.  The  Nunatama  have 
discontinued  this  custom,  he  says. 

Houses.  He  tells  me  the  Nunatama  build  snowhouses  outside  their 
tents  in  winter.    His  people  always  liave  wood  in  their  penuaneat  houses. 

Houses  on  Banks  Island.  Stt  in  says  that  both  N.  and  S.  of  Kcllett, 
Banks  Island,  he  saw  traces  of  recent  houses  that  must  have  been  lived  in  at 
least  one  winter.  The  wood  stakes  had  been  pulled  out  indicating  the  scarw 
city  of  timber,  and  only  the  sod  was  left.  This  was  in  1901 .  He  saw  three 
on  the  shore  where  they  landed  some  miles  S.  of  Kellett  and  two  at  a  landing 
N.  of  Kellett.  The  ones  S.  seemed  not  over  two  years  old,  the  <Hies  N.  a 
little  older.  They  had  been  built  circular  at  the  bottom.  Though  they  had 
caved  in  he  thought  they  had  been  cones  like  an  Indian  wigwam.  The 
wail  had  been  of  rather  well  cut  sod.  He  saw  more  game  there  than  he  has 
seen  anv^^here;  deer,  bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  musk-oxen.  This  Anderson 
corroborates,  for  he  has  landixl  from  the  **  Penelope."  T  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  ask  liim  about  house  ruins  yet,  but  finding  them  tallies  with  Klink- 
enl)er^;'s  story  that  the  people  of  Prince  Albert  Land  go  to  Banks  Island  occa- 
sionally. 

Names.  Anderson  tells  me  that  the  Nunatama  and  Kogmollik  give 
their  children  the  names  of  people  who  have  recently  died,  irrespective  of  sex. 
Supposing  he  died,  and  a  girl  was  bom  soon  after,  she  would  be  called 
"Anderson."  If  two  or  three  people  die  she  will  get  their  names.  He 
never  heard  of  more  than  three,  and  does  not  know  how  many  a  person 
might  have,  supposing  many  people  die. 
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CbildlHrth.  He  says  "long  time  ago"  Ntmataina  women  used  to  go 
outside  tent*  perhftps  make  small  tent,  when  childbirth  approached.  Now 
they  do  not,  and  as  far  as  he  knows  his  people  never  did. 

Burial.  When  a  man  dies  among  his  people  or  Nunatama,  some  people 
do  not  dare  to  stay  in  the  tent  with  the  dead  man;  some  do,  and  these 
fix  him  for  burial.  They  wrap  liim  in  skins  or  doth  or  put  him  in  a  box, 
and  then  place  on  elevated  platform.  He  says  he  helped  put  up  the  Nuna« 
tania  platform-grave  I  saw  on  the  sandspit  in  August  tliat  contoinwl  the 
body  of  a  woman  who  died  one  hundreil  miles  up  the  liclta  iitul  whom  A. 
brought  down  in  his  whaIel>oat.  He  says  "  snnir  {xoplc  are  afraid  to  use 
clothes,  etc..  that  belong  to  the  decea^l,  but  he  has  worn  such  clothes, 
and  many  now  do  the  same. 

Sepiemhcr  17.  \  illage  Sites.  Uu  tlie  way,  just  ea«t  of  Sabiue  Point, 
Roxy  pointed  out  the  village  site  where  he  lived  some  years  ago  as  a  boy. 
At  this  phice  he  said  there  were  twelve  whaling  Ixtats  always  retidy  to  put 
out,  and  he  remembers  the  whale-killing.  His  father  at  one  time  was  the 
first  to  spear  one.  Just  beyond  Kuig  Point  was  a  viUage  that  supported 
six  whaling  canoes;  beyond,  at  Stokes  Point,  was  another,  the  use  of  which 
he  did  not  know.  Then  came  the  one  on  the  Herscliel  Island  sandspit, 
and  one  at  the  harbor.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  indicate  the 
size  of  a  xillage  by  telling  how  many  whaling  boats  they  had. 

Breaking;  Bones.  In  l)rrakinp  liones  for  marrow,  i.  e.,  the  long  hones, 
I  have  seen  the  Hiiski<'s  always  hreak  them  somewhat  as  we  might  break 
the  shell  of  a  hanl-hoile^l  egg  with  a  knife.  They  generally  ns«>  the  hack 
of  the  blade  of  their  hunting  kni\cs  (hutciier  kni\es).  t\sirHng  the  bone  and 
tapping  it  on  uU  sides  from  oue  point  to  the  other  until  the  bone  is  all 
cracked  into  small  pieces,  which,  however,  remain  in  place  held,  I  supf>ose, 
by  membranes.  The  bone  is  ahrays,  so  far  as  I  know,  brdc^  for  the  mar- 
row without  roasting,  though  I  have  seen  shoulder  blades  roasted  after 
moat  of  the  meat  was  cut  off. 

Fish.  Various  men  whom  I  have  asked  tell  me  they  prefer  boiled  fish 
to  rotten  raw  fish.  It  seems  chi<^y  a  matter  of  ct)nvemenoe  to  eat  it  raw, 
though  it  may  be  that  the  preference  for  boiled  is  a  taste  acquired  since  the 
whites  came. 

Scptrmber  IS.  Sickness.  I.4ist  week  arrivals  from  Herschel  reporteil 
that  most  of  the  Hnskie*?  there  snfTered  from  eouLdis  and  eold.<!.  Yesterday 
Anderson  sutlered  from  toothache,  i  am  told  there  was  toothache  before 
the  w  hlte»^  came  jtist  as  now. 

Two  of  the  young  Kogniollik  with  the  present  party  are  without  the 
polled  haircut,  one  close  cropped  and  the  other  cut  on  a  level  with  his  ear 
lobes.   Oyanginna,  who  looks  fift^-  has  gray  haiiB  wd  tends  to  baldness  in 
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front.    Roxy  tells  me  thut  u  good  many  Huskies  "no  savciy  "  sing  or  dance, 
he  is  one  of  them  ilikI  iu'\  it  does  either. 

Hp  says  colds  and  other  sirknpss  were  less  rommon  lirfore  white  men 
came.  He  attributes  this  to  tea,  flour,  etc.  Before  they  drank  only  water 
or  "soup"  of  deer  meat,  seal,  and  occasionally  fish.  ' 

September  19.  I  asked  Roxy  this  monung  oonoeniing  certain  scars  on 
his  breast.  He  said  they  had  been  made  when  he  was  sick  inside  imder  the 
spot  V.  hei  e  the  scars  are.  He  said  this  Was  not  done  by  a  doctor,  but  by 
anybody.  "I  just  said:  'Here,  you  come  out  this  place'  and  somebody 
come  out."  His  w  ife  and  others  whom  I  have  seen  have  similar  scars.  He 
is  just  now  tluukiiig  of  having  his  head  cut  to  relieve  a  headache  that  goes 
with  the  cold  he  has  had  some  time.  He  sav  s  "  By  and  by  Uood  come, 
headache  all  right." 

Phyincal  Charaict^istics.  On  seeing  more  of  the  Kogmollik  I  found  that 
tall  men  are  much  rarer  among  them  than  the  Xunatama,  while  their 
women  are  all  rather  small.  Many  of  those  who  are  here  now,  seem  to  have 
weak  eyes,  and  one  woman  is  blind  in  one  e^e.  All  the  young  men  have 
labret  holes,  and  only  two  are  without  the  polled  hair  cut.  One  woman 
has  ft  chin  tattoo  of  three  bands  one  third  of  an  inch  wide  each,  separated  by 
two  spaces  one^^i^ilh  of  an  inch  wide.  The  bands  are  a  trifle  wider  on  the 
cliin  than  at  the  lip.  The  woman's  dress  shows  con^icuously  the  V  cut 
both  before  and  behind. 

Clofkintj.  Hoxy  says  form(Mly  Kogmollik  sometimes  made  men's  pants 
as  women's  are  still  made,  in  one  piece  with  the  boots. 

Intermarriage.  Happy  Jaek^  who  b  a  Point  Barrow  man,  is  married  to 
a  KogmoUik  woman,  the  one  noted  above  as  being  blind'in  one  eye. 

September  20.  Skins  used  for  Clothing.  Roxy  says  that  before  Fort 
Mcpherson  was  established  musk-ox  skins  were  always  thrown  away  and 
foxskins  only  occasion  aHy  used  then  for  clothes  for  children  under  ten  years 
of  age.  The  musk-ox  robes  were  too  heavy  to  carry.  Wlien  he  first  re- 
members hb  people  gave  as  many  as  forty  foxskins  for  a  small  knife.  Their 
tents  were  then  usually  made  of  mooseskins,  although  that  animal  u  almost 
never  killed  now  by  pe<^e  livmg  at  Kopuk. 

I>eer  Hunting.  When  he  was  a  small  boy  deer  were  usually  killed  in  the 
following  Way :  Tliey  were  found  in  a  position  where  they  could  be  cornered 
against  a  hike  or  river,  the  men  went  out  and  cautiously  made  a  semicircle 
about  them.  If  there  were  too  few  men  to  completely  invest  the  deer, 
scarecrows  were  employed  alternately  with  the  men.  When  all  was  ready 
the  men  began  to  hovd  like  wdves.  Sometimes  the  deer  dashed  into  the 
water  at  once.  Sometimes  they  ran  toward  the  men,  but  were  turned  back 
by  them  and  the  scarecrows  and  finally  took  to  the  water.  Then  they  were 
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dispatched  by  spearmen  in  kayaks.  He  n'memljers  as  ninny  as  two  hun- 
dred d(HT  killed  in  one  day.  Sotiu  timcs  the  people  considered  enough  hjid 
been  killed  and  let  the  rest  e;jcape. 

Umialik.  Koxy  explain.s  "Uinialik"  as  man  who  luis  an  umiak,  and 
says  that  at  Kopuk,  and  uinung  Kogmollik  generall;>  a  man  who  owib»  a 
umiak  i^i  so  called.  Ilialuk  is  a  name  applied  to  a  man  who  has  neither 
umiak  nor  kayak,  and  who  has  no  parents,  even  if  he  has  duldren  livmg. 

Earrings.  Roacy  says  earrings,  such  as  his  wife  wears  now,  kmg  pmdants 
of  dentalia  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  (two  lengths,  plus  beads),  were 
always  made  by  his  people,  and  who  found  d«italia  on  Husky  Lake,  also 
occasionally  bought  them  from  Nunatama. 

Clothing  Roxy  says  that  he  long  ago  gave  up  the  use  of  skin  under- 
wear, prefers  wtKjlen  or  cotton. 

Sepd  fiiht  r  J?.  Herschel  Island.  Walker  tells  me  that  when  a  whitefish 
was  killed  here  this  fall  pieees  of  the  skin  were  given  to  "e\eryhody,"  i.  e., 
to  each  native  or  family  on  the  heaeh.  The  same  is  tnw  when  an  nfrrup 
is  killed,  but  not  of  a  small  seal.  For  water  Ixxjlsoles  whitefish  skin  is 
best,  and  ugrug  couicii  next. 

Exchange  of  Wives.  After  dinner  I  secured  measurements  21-22  and  23. 
Kabheahek  C'22")  is  Roxy'shalf  brother  by  an  exchange  of  wives,  Roxy's 
father  and  another  man's  wife.  This  is  seldom  more  than  one  night  at  a 
time,  and  seldom  except  upon  the  two  families  meeting  after  a  protracted 
separation.  After  another  sepaTati<m  this  may  be  repeated.  This  practice 
seems  to  }>c  seldom  indulged  in  except  by  close  friends,  partners,  sort  of 
blood  brothers.  Roxy  s^ys  the  Nunatama  custom  is  the  same.  He  says 
that  even  when  a  man  has  two  wives  (this  applies  to  Kogmnllik.  he  does  not 
.seem  to  know  Nunatama  custom),  and  a  traveling  friend  who  has  none 
arrives,  they  never  lend  him  one  of  the  wivi"«. 

1  notice  that  most  of  the  nati\cs  (excluding  kept  women,  and  also  those 
on  tin-  Narwhal,  of  whom  I  know  nothing"!  who  are  now  staying  at  Herschel 
Island  (jK-rhaps  fifteen  grown  men  all  told)  are  Kogmollik.  There  ia  no 
one  whom  I  know  to  l>e  anything  el.se  than  Kogmollik.  They  seem  to  be 
depending  largely  on  the  scab  they  catch  in  nets. 

September  M6.  Ula-hula.  Sunday  night  I  saw  an  ula-hula  m  one  of  the 
Mesinka  houses.  Several  dancers  followed  one  another.  There  was  scant 
room  for  three  (one  woman  and  two  men)  to  dance,  and  that  was  the  largest 
number.  Much  of  the  time  there  was  no  one,  while  two  danced  only  occa- 
sionally, one  man  being  the  rule.  There  seemed  to  be  two  or  tliree  slightly 
different  ways  to  beat  the  drums,  hut  dilferent  dances  were  also  danced  to 
the  same  tune.  Each  dance  was  only  from  two  to  four  minutes  long;  but 
when  a  dancer  once  was  up,  he  usually  danced  from  one-fourtli  to  one-half 
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hour.  One  nM  man,  a  doctor  (Kogmdiik  —  in  fact  I  heard  the  affair  called, 
a  ''KogmoUik  ula-hula"  and  all  those  dancers  whom  I  knew  were  Kogmol- 
lik,  though  several  whom  I  knew  as  Nunatama  looked  on)  danced  until 
he  was  so  exhausted  that  his  motions,  which  had  hem  exceedingly  lively, 
became  those  of  a  man  half  dead.  The  other  dancers  moved  their  heads, 
bodies  and  arms  in  :i  mrniner  to  make  one  who  did  not  see  their  feet  think 
they  were  jigging;  I  sually,  however,  the  motion  was  at  the  kneesi,  and  one 
or  both  feet  were  kept  nearly  stiU.  Sometimes  the  dancer  faces  gradually 
around  m  a  crescent,  using  one  foot  as  a  pivot. 

The  old  man  nished  about,  shook  all  parts  of  his  Ixxiy  apparently  to  the 
dislocation  pouu,  uud  roared  and  shouted  hoarsely.  Occajiionally,  he  dashed 
into  the  crowd  and  seized  a  certain  young  man  by  the  head,  shaking  him. 
The  spectators  lauded  and  the  young  man  took  it  coolly.  I  was  told 
afterwards  that  the  old  man  was  making  the  young  one  a  doctor,  for  fun. 
This  meant,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  that  the  present  generation  was 
liaviug  performed  for  its  amusement  a  ceremony  that  had  been  serious 
formeriy.  No  one  appeared  to  be  very  serious. 

Two  young  men  who  took  care  of  Roxy 's  tent  during  his  stay  at  the  dance, 
passed  the  time  by  singing  Church  of  England  hymns.  One  of  these  was 
Kskimo,  composed  by  the  missionaries  I  was  told. 

Ball  (laine.  A  ganu"  of  hand  ball  Sunday  afternoon  was  played  as  fol- 
lows; The  crowd  waij  tli\  Kleti  mto  two  parties,  usually  this  is  the  men  vs. 
the  women,  but  this  crowd  was  promiscuous,  a  few  nien  helping  the  women's 
side.  The  ball  is  thrown  to  any  member  of  one's  own  side  and  by  him  to 
anyone  he  chooses.  The  game  is  to  intercept  the  ball  and  to  get  it  into  play 
on  one's  own  side.  I  was  told  there  were  no  prohibitions,  you  could  even 
take  the  hall  out  of  an  opponent's  hand  by  force.  This  I  never  saw  dcoi^ 
but  pushing,  etc.,  was  frequwt  This  game,  I  was  told  by  Roxy,  was 
played  at  Kopuk  bef<»e  whites  came. 

Juggling.  Many  seem  expert  jugglers,  especially  the  women.  They 
will  keep  three  stones  in  the  air  with  one  hand,  or  keep  one  ball  in  the  air  a 
long  time  with  the  toe  of  one  foot,  kicking  it  several  timr^  in  tlie  air. 

Blank<'t-tossitig  a  woman,  and  jumping  spring  board  are  favorite  amuse- 
ments. The  blanket-tossing  I  have  not  seen;  formerly  a  big  seal  hide  with 
handles  was  used.  The  woman  tossed  kejjt  on  her  feet  if  she  could,  and  was 
thrown  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  the  air,  it  is  said.  Broken  bones  and  dis- 
located joints  were  oft^  the  result.  I  have  seen  women  who  have  been 
pointed  out  as  having  broken  arms,  clavicles,  etc. 

Chidfs.  Capt.  Leavitt  assures  me  that  Oaiuk's  father  was  as  real  a  diief 
at  Kopuk  as  there  ever  was  at  Point  Hope  or  Port  Clarence.  He  himself  has 
paid  tins  diief  toll  and  could  not  get  deer  hunters  except  through  him.  If 
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personally  offended,  he  would  compel  all  the  KogmoUik  of  his  village  to 
boycott  certain  ships  and  sell  meat  to  certain  others,  even  when  the  boy- 
cotted ships  offered  a  higher  tnice.  Displeasing  other  natives  had  no  such 
consequences. 

Sci^embcr  27.  .Shini:U'  Point.  Villages.  Half  way  from  Herschd 
Island  to  Stokes  Point  there  is  one  Kogmoliiic  family  wintering  and  one  at 
Stokes  Point.  Thence  to  King  there  is  no  one.  Formerly,  Ro.xy  says, 
thero  iis<<<l  to  be  a  number  of  villafres,  one  at  the  Harbor.  Hersehc!  Island, 
one  at  the  xnithwoit  saiiilspit  <th«'  oiu'  at  tlic  Harl»()r  dcpt-nding  on  .seals), 
one  vil]a<:t"  near  Stokes  Point  and  Herst  lu  l,  tmv  on  Roy  Point,  one  between 
Ro}  and  King,  one  just  west  of  Sabine  and  one  at  Shingle  Point,  as  now,  then 
one  two  or  three  miles  farther  east. 

Boxy  .says  si.\  ^  ears  ugu  fifteen  Kogmollik  died  at  Herschel  Island  of 
pneumonia,  and  in  one  week  seventeen  at  Kbpuk.  Ever  smce  he  lememben 
Kogmollik  have  been  dying  fast. 

Sept&mber  £8.  Last  night  Obluktok,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  our  folks, 
had  an  ula-hula  in  the  next  tent  until  after  12:00  at  night. 

Rox\-  tells  me  that  when  he  was  a  \)oy  they  had  various  jumpnig  tricks, 
one  to  kick  a  stiek  over  their  head  with  both  feet,  landing  on  tltem  again, 
another  was  to  tie  a  thong  around  the  neck  and  just  alxjv**  the  knee  of  one 
foot  and  drawing  the  knee  clo.se  to  the  chin  and  kicking  witli  the  free  foot. 

He  showed  me  tonight  various  scars  on  his  leps  where  he  had  \)vvn  cut 
when  swollen  there,  and  water  catne  out.  He  says  if  the  cuts  had  not  been 
made  the  swelling  would  Imve  turned  "all  the  same  bone,"  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  a  man  he  cited. 

Roxy  sa\'s  at  Kopuk  they  had  a  special  whale  house.  This  house  was 
used  for  no  other  purpose. 

Odxlber  S,  Boxy  tells  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  about  twdve  years  of 
age  fi^ts  with  weapons  were  firequent  between  Kitigaru  and  Kopuk, 
Kitigaru  being  only  about  six  miles  east  from  Kopuk.  He  says  that  men 
of  one  village  often  picked  up  things  which  men  of  another  claimed  belonged 
to  them,  and  fights  resulted.  In  these  spears,  clubs,  snow  knives,  or  any- 
thing else,  were  used  and  men  were  often  killetl.  But  al)out  the  time  Roxy 
was  (  tphteen  or  twenty  years  old,  these  inti  r-\  illage  fights  came  to  an  end, 
apparently  simply  because  people  began  to  see  they  were  silly. 

Houses.  WTien  he  w  as  a  boy  he  says  there  were  .seven  houses  in  Kitigaru 
of  the  type  of  his  uu  n  house  at  Shiugle  Point  only  tliey  were  larger,  most  of 
them.  These  housed,  on  an  average,  six  families,  he  says.  There  were 
abo  small  huts  of  skins  on  a  frame  like  a  smoke  house,  "  perhaps  two,  p^ 
haps  four,"  in  which  certain  unattached  persons  lived  (orphans,  though 
mostly  old  people).  He  does  not  remember  how  many  houses  there  were  at 
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Kopuk  at  the  tinic,  thouf;}i  (here  were  more  houses  there  than  at  Kitigani. 
Kopuk,  besides,  was  a  trading  center  for  the  people  to  the  east  as  far  as 
Liverpool  Bay,  and  beyond  and  to  the  west  as  far  aa  Heiscliesl.  Hie  fi^ts 
do  not  seem  to  have  prevented  this  interoourseJ  Tlxey  were  nune  m  die 
nature  of  quairds  or  brawls,  and  se^  to  have  occurred  espedally  at  the 
meetuigB. 

Skin  Dressing.  In  scraping  skins  the  women  use  both  iron  and  -^toiie 
scrapers,  the  stone  scrapers  seem  to  be  preferred  with  rough  skins  at  tlie  lirst 
scraping,  or  rather,  in  beginning  the  scraping.  On  small  skins,  as  muskrat, 
I  have  aeen  only  iitm  ones  used.  Mjn.  Boxy  uses  wate  in  whidi  fish  have 
been  boiled  to  wash  the  sldn  sidecf  deersldn  after  scraping;  she  rubs  it  on 
with  a  swab  of  deerskin  with  long  hair  on  it.  Tuluga's  wife  rubs  the  inside 
of  rat  skins  with  a  paste  of  flour  and  water;  Stein  says  that  at  Point  Hope 
they  take  a  little  Avhitc,  chalk-like  stone,  bum,  and  powder  it,  using  it  to 
rub  on  skins.  Though  she  is  a  KoginoUik  she  may  have  learned  this  from 
her  husband's  people,  who  are  Nunatama. 

Houses.  Boxy  says  that  be  built  lus  house  five  years  ago,  on  the  site  of 
aiiotiierliouaei  which  in  turn  he  thinks  was  on  the  site  of  an  older  one.  The 
passageway  of  the  new  house  is  five  feet  high  where  lowest;  this  gets  lower 
year  by  year,  and  finally  it  is  neeessarv  to  rebuild.  At  that  time  all  the  old 
timhen?  are  tiirown  away  and  new  ones  substituted.  The  hole  and  passage- 
way are  deepened  and  then  the  house  built  as  before.  This  loakes  the 
number  of  house  ruins  in  a  place  a  better  index  than  otherwise  of  its  former 
populatioa. 

Lamps.  The  lampwick  used  by  Oblutok  is  composed  of  moss.  By  the 
side  of  the  lamp  is  always  lying  a  little  round  stick  which  is  left  in  the  oil  and 
lighted  whcne\-er  the>'  need  to  look  into  dark  comers.  This  torch  is  also 
used  for  lighting  pipes,  etc. 

Odober  4.  Lamps.  Roxy  has  told  me  two  things  of  considerable 
interest  —  First,  that  170"  years  ago,  when  his  father's  fath«  was  a  small 
boy  he  could  barely  remanber  seeing  the  last  of  a  woman's  bbret  which  had 
been  in  fashion  before  that  time.  These  were  single  labrets,  of  stone  usually 
he  thinks,  worn  in  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  tlie  lower  lip.  They  made  the  lip 
stick  out  "like  a  shelf,"  as  he  indicated  with  his  hand. 

The  second  was,  that  a  greyish  stone  was  "  ail  the  same  gold"  among  his 
people  fomm^.  Thu  was  soft  and  stood  fire  perfectly,  and  was  used  for 
labrets,  lamps,  etc.  It  came  from  Prince  Albert  Land.  He  showed  me  a 
pair  of  labrets  of  die  material,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  same  as  Xlinkenberg's 
lamps. 

Pottery.  Of  pottery  Roxy  never  saw  any,  hut  his  wife  had  seen  some 
fragments  brought  from  the  west,  and  he  had  been  told  by  western  natives 
of  its  manufacture  and  use. 
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OeUAerS.  Whaling  Customs.  Roxy  tells  that  when  ft  nuui  of  his  vfllage 
killed  a  whale  (as  hoat-steoer)  he  wcne  a  crowsldn  with  beaks  and  daws 
across  his  badk  for  some  time  after.  It  was  also  usual  to  tattoo  him  with 
two  lines  running  from  the  comas  of  the  mouth  to  the  an|^e  of  the  lower 
jaw  below  and  in  front  of  the  ears.  His  father  killed  a  whale  about  in  Octo- 
ber and  wore  a  crowddn  until  about  April.  When  the  houses  had  all  been 
fixed  and  all  preparations  made  for  winter,  he  sent  word  out  that  there 
would  be  eatinp  niul  iila-hula  at  bis  house  for  he  intended  tatttwiiif,'  bcranse 
of  the  whale  he  had  killed.  The  Isouse  was  filled  with  guests,  and  during 
the  celebration  the  two  lines  were  tattooed. 

Tattooing'.  Formerly  the  women  and  men  of  K()i)uk  used  to  tiittiMj  u 
line  (iiagdtuilly  dovv  n  from  the  nose.  He  remembers  seeing  one  <tUl  tiian  and 
two  old  women,  all  very  old,  who  had  this  tattoo.  Ro.\y  says  tattoo  line 
from  nose  never  curved  as  shown  by  BoaSt  but  always  down  towards  angles  of 
jaw. 

In  an  umiak  the  man  who  steers  the  boat  is  ''umialik"  whDe  the 
boat-steeier  is  "niuyikti."  The  crew  range  from  three  to  six  besides  this, 

and  often  consisted  in  part  of  women. 

Feathers  as  Means  of  Identification.  Roxy  had  preWously  explained 
that  the  wearing  of  feathers,  etc.,  was  f(v  purposesof  identification.  Hesays 
that  the  same  sort  of  feather,  or  other  insipnia,  was  also  tied  to  snow  knives, 
or  any  other  article  of  value  that  was  likely  to  be  left  lying  around  —  to 
show  at  a  glance  whose  it  was. 

Chiefs.  Roxy  corroborates,  in  a  measure,  Capt.  Leavitt's  statements 
as  to  chiefs  at  Kopuk.  He  says  his  own  father  (Itaar'ktjiakj  and  grand- 
father were  chiefs  there.  When  his  father  died,  Oaiuk's  uncle,  Kax'allk, 
became  diief  and  remained  so  until  six  years  (?)  ago,  when  he  and  seven 
other  members  of  his  housdiold  of  deven  died  of  tiie  black  measles,  among 
others  his  two  wives  and  his  eldest  son.  A  young  son  lived  who  was  too 
young  to  be  made  chief;  besides,  he  did  not  want  the  post.  Three  years 
ago  "Mr.  Frith  made  Oaiak  chief,"  apparently  by  giving  him  tea,  etc 
Some  time  later  a  trader  at  Red  River  made  another  Kopuk  chief  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  making  him  his  trading  representative,  or  Katatje. 

"Lonp  apo"  the  chief  had  much  power.  Xo  one  conld  sell  deer  meat 
without  the  chief's  permission.  This  agrees  perfet^tly  with  U-avitt,  and 
Roxy  e\])li(  itl>  says  that  Kaxalik  had  this  power,  tliough  the  chief  has  no 
such  power  now. 

Dnnns.  In  KogmoUik  dancing,  the  Milmiiktuaik,  a  stick  six  inches 
long,  called  'Kat'  tuk,  is  used  to  beat  the  drum,  which  is  half  rotated  with  a 
tambourine  motion  and  a  blow  is  struck  on  each  edge  alternately.  In 
stretchuig  the  drain,  it  is  "tuned"  by  tapping  with  the  finger  tips  around 
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the  edges.  If  the  aoimd  at  any  place  does  not  satisfy,  the  alcm  is  leadjusted 

at  that  point.    The  material  is  usually  deerskin. 

Balls.  Thid  balls  used  in  play  by  Kogmollik  were  kicked  with  the  foot 
and  were  some  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  outside  was  often  of 
white  fish  skin  and  the  :=tTiffinf;  was  fine  wood  sha^^n}:^  or  whalebone. 

Fire  Bags.  The  real  tire  bag  of  the  Eskimo,  containing  now  matches 
and  a  pocket  knife,  etc.,  besides  tobacco,  but  formerly  the  flint,  steel,  and 
tinder,  is  called  ignen.  The  Nunatama  call  it  tgaktaun.  Telemayun  or 
tlamayun,  is  a  bag  for  tobacco  only. 

Dancing.  If  I  un<te«tand  Boxy  right,  dancing  was  sometimes  in  the 
nature  of  contests  betweai  villages.  Persons  danced  as  lepiesentatives  of 
certain  villagesi  and  sometimes  men  not  belonging  to  a  certain  village  might 
be  chosen  to  dance  for  it;  say,  if  all  the  crowd  were  Kopuk,  certain  men 
might  be  told  "you  be  IQttegarmiut."  Whether  these  were  contests  of 
strength,  endurance,  or  what,  I  do  not  know. 

October  S.  Roxy  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  nose  rubbing  was  never 
a  general  form  of  sahitation,  but  was  indulsr»'«l  in  practically  solely  by  old 
people  w  ho  saw  their  children  after  a  long  separation  —  perhaps  after  believ- 
ing them  dead. 

** Medicines."  I  descrilxd  to  Roxy  Ibuibury's  louse  remedy  for  sore 
eyes,  as  he  saw  it.  Roxy  says  that  he  has  been  told  that  the  Nunatama 
run  a  hair  across  the  eye  in  some  cases,  and  also  that  they  sometimes  make  a 
hdr  fast  to  a  louse  to  "  make  him  scratch"  the  eye.  His  people,  he  says, 
use  a  sharp,  bent  nail  and  make  a  little  wound  inside  the  eyelid  with  it. 
When  the  eye  clouds,  I  understood  him  to  say,  they  occasionally  scratched 
the  eyeball. 

For  snow  blindness  the  Nunatanw,  he  says,  cut  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and 
prod  sticks  up  their  nostrils;  the  Xogm.  cut  on  a  level  with  the  eye  and  an 
inch  or  inch  and  a  half  back  of  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye,  and  also  on  the 
top  of  the  head  above  each  eye  just  in  front  of  the  tonsure  or  even  across 
the  front  border  of  the  tonsure.  Cutting,  Roxy  says,  is  their  only  "  medi- 
cine," and  is  not  done  by  the  doctor,  but  by  anyone  at  all,  often  by  the 
patient  himself.  They  cut  for  everything.  I  beUeve  I  have  already  noted 
that  Timmluni,  whose  eyes  are  now  well,  was  cured  by  cuts  <m  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  that  Tsf tsak  was  cured  of  earache  by  a  vwtical  cut  an  indi  and  a 
half  long  and  about  an  eighth  inch  deep,  an  inch  in  front  of  the  ear,  the 
middle  of  the  cut  being  on  a  level  with  the  opening  of  the  ear.  The  small 
of  Roxy's  back  is  practically  covered  with  scars,  and  he  has  them  all  ov&r, 
even  on  his  fingers.  They  emphasize  that  it  is  not  so  much  blood,  as  water, 
that  comes  out,  and  this  water  must  be  gotten  rid  of  in  some  way. 

Sometimes  the  doctor  is  called.   He  works  in  the  patient's  house,  and 
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his  treatment  ccmsiats  in  songs  and  dances.  ^Vhile  he  is  at  worlc  no  one  must 
leave  iJie  house,  though  the  doctor  himsdf  often  goes  out,  goes  around  the 
house,  and  comes  in  a^m.  The  dance  ordmarily  lasts  from  about  7:00 
P.  M.  to  1 : 00  A.  M.  Occasionally  it  may  be  longer.  Somelmes,  too,  there 
are  recesses  of  a  tew  minutes,  when  people  may  leave  the  room.  The  fee 
is  proportioned  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  ranj^es  from  three 
to  fr  f  I'oxskins,  to  a  finished  umiak  made  for  the  doctor  of  from  five  to  seven 
whnefisli  skins.  If  a  iiiuti  is  poor,  pcoph'  join  in  and  ^nvc  the  doctor  any- 
thing llu  y  feel  like,  one  a  knife,  another  a  fuxskin,  etc.,  regarding  these  con- 
tribuiious  aij  much  as  a  nuuLer  of  course,  as  giving  a  destitute  nian  food 
If  the  doctor  mak^  a  cure,  or  if  he  fails  to  cure  but  the  patient  lives,  he 
keeps  his  fee;  but  if  the  patimt  dies  soon  aftor  treatment,  the  doctor  comes 
back  with  whatever  he  has  recdved  and  refunds  it.  Among  the  Nunatama, 
Boxy  says,  the  doctor  got  no  pay  until  die  benefits  from  his  treatment  were 
evident. 

Kadjigi.  In  the  time  of  Roxy's  great>grandfather  (paternal)  his  people 
lived  in  two  villages  about  one  mile  apart,  Kopnk  and  Kingnirit;  l)ut  the 
filHnp  in  by  the  sea  of  the  places  where  they  nsed  to  kill  whitefish  induced 
them  to  move  some  six  or  seven  miles,  where  they  founded  Kittegaru  and 
Tsannirak;  these  la^it  places  being  about  one  mile  apart.  In  Tsannirak 
there  were  two  kadjigis  and  in  Kittegaru  three.  But  these  have  all  fallen 
in  Tuins  and  been  burnt,  anti  there  are  now  no  kadjigis  on  the  coast.  These 
buildings.  Boxy  says,  were  so  high  in  the  center  that  a  tall  mm  could  just 
readi  the  roof  with  a  four  foot  stids,  while  around  the  sides  an  ordinary  man 
would  just  toudi  the  sides  with  his  head  when  standing  on  the  bench  seat 
which  ran  all  around  the  house.  These  houses  were  about  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  long,  and  as  wide.  When  dancing  was  on  they  sometimes  danced  a 
whole  day  without  eating;  when  they  ate  th^  had  to  go  to  their  own  houses 
for  the  food.  In  the  spring  the  kadjigi  was  used  as  a  workshop  for  repairing 
umiaks,  etc.  The  kadjigi  had  the  same  sort  of  an  entrance  as  an  ighi, 
was  lighted  and  heated  comfortably  with  lamps  and  had  window^s  of  white- 
fish  skin. 

Reckoning  of  Time.  The  three  or  four  weeks  ending  alxnit  New  Year 
w'cre  almost  continual  tlancing,  Roxy  says.  The  month  was  called  the 
"dandng  tune."  lime  a|^»ear  to  have  been  eleven  months  in  the  year, 
counted  from  eadi  new  moon.  Probably  there  were  ten  "moons"  and  the 
moonless  summwtime  taken  as  the  remaining  one.  Boxy  puts  it  that  they 
"left  August  out." 

October  9,  Kittegaryuit  and  Tsannirak.  Roxy  drew  for  me  a  map 
indicating  the  position  of  the  old  towns  Kopuk  and  Kingnirit  and  the  newer 
ones,  Kittegaryuit  and  Tsannirak.  The  people  at  Kingnirit  moved  to 
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Kittegaryuit  and  those  of  the  Kopuk  to  Tsannirak.  This  was  in  Roxy's 
great>grandfath«f '8  time.  The  Koptik  men,  both  while  at  Kopuk  and  later 
at  Tsannirakj  hunted  up  the  Anderson  River,  while  the  Kittegaru  people 
hunted  towards  Richard  Island.  The  result  of  hunting  up  the  Anderson 
was  hequent  fi^ts  between  the  Kopuk  men  and  ItkOlik,  who  were  Ihus 
traditional  foes. 

The  last  "fight"  with  Itkilltk  came  when  Roxy  was  a  small  boy.  He 
does  not  remember  it.  His  mother  and  her  brother  and  cousin  were  in  an 
Itkillik  house  of  which  they  had  taken  uninvited  pof?sossion.  The  Ttkillik, 
who  were  eight  in  number,  tried  to  drive  them  out  and  a  fight  ensued. 
Rox\ 's  mother  killed  two  with  a  knife;  lour  others  were  killed,  ami  two 
escaptMi,—  a  boy  of  twelve  and  an  old  man.  Th<'  iight  occurred  on  the  Feel. 
The  Itkillik  used  to  come  down  as  far  as  Tumirak. 

I  noticed  today  that  young  Roxy  wears  a  young  hawk's  wing  feather  sus- 
pended by  the  "near"  end  by  a  string  around  his  neck  inidde  his  shirt.  I 
asked  him  why "  and  he  said  he  did  not  know,  someone  gave  it  to  him  long 
ago  and  he  always  wore  it.  Roxy  eiq>lained  to  me  that  this  was  a  renmant 
of  the  "  marks  "  he  had  eaqilained  to  me  before.  Young  Roxy  produoed  two 
white  weasel  skins  fastened  together  at  both  ends.  These  were  to  be  worn 
as  a  wreath,  only  more  on  the  back  of  the  head  than  the  classic.  There 
was  a  string  to  tie  these  under  the  throat.  Young  Roxy  said  he  would  not 
sell  them  for  any  money.  Roxy  said  lie  had  a  wolverine  head  skin  spht  so 
as  to  fit  aa  a  fillet  on  liis  head,  but  ni;it  he  disposed  of  it  many  years  a^rfi.  fur 
he  got  to  see  they  were  no  use.  SVliatr  <  r  may  have  l)een  tlu?  uruierstooU 
m««ming  of  tliese  things  once,  young  Roxy  seem;*  to  prize  his  as  a  gift. 

Octobtr  10.  Songs.  Uoxy  tells  that  the  "Kogmollik  singing,  a  more 
continuous  and  softer  song,  accompanied  evenly  on  the  dnun,  which  is  half 
rotated  In  the  hand  and  struck  on  alternate  edges,  came  fnnn  the  east  lateK-, 
reaching  Kittegaru  only  some  ten  years  ago,  and  Shingle  Point  later. 

Dancing.  In  the  ''Kogmollik  dance*'  whidi  is*  now  at  all  events,  not 
always  to  the  Kogmollik  song,  only  one  man  and  one  woman  take  part  at 
one  time,  being  followed  by  another  pair  when  they  are  tired;  in  the  Tuyor- 
miut  form,  the  most  common  at  Herschel,  any  number  of  either  sex  take 
part.  In  the  Kittegaru  kadjigi  there  was  usually  one  big  drum  (say,  three 
to  four  feet  across)  and  this  sufficed,  but  the  Tuyormut  often  had  as  many  as 
nine  druin<  \Mien  a  visitor  came  from  another  distriet  it  was  usual  to 
dance  as  long  as  iie  pleased  Iw^fore  eating.  lioxy  has  heanl  that  "  long  ago" 
there  were  fighting  games,  hut  his  information  on  the  point  has  l»een  vague. 

At  Herschel  if  a  sle<l  came  from  tiie  east  it  Wiis  always  said:  "Kogallit 
are  coming!" 

Fishing.   At  Kittcgaryu  the\  did  not  use  nets  for  whiteftsh  but  speared 
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them  from  kayaks.  Roxy  tlunks  there  were  an  many  as  one  hundred  liayaks. 
A  good  hunter,  if  be  was  lucky,  sometimea  apeared  ten  in  a  day. 

October  1 1 .   Roj^r's  wife  saves  the  feathers  of  the  birds  eaten,  and  uses 

them  as  swabs  whenever  it  is  thought  necessary  to  wipe  a  pot,  or  some  mess 
off  the  floor.    Feathers  are  occasionally  used  to  >\'ipe  the  hands  after  meals. 

Succession  of  Chiefs.  Ro-xy  says  when  a  chief  died  his  eldest  son  became 
chief;  if  he  liad  no  son,  his  brother  bocaine  chief;  if  no  brother,  some  rela- 
tive in  wlioin  the  people  had  confidence.  If  the  son  waa  mentally  or  other- 
wise unfit,  the  i>eople  would  decide  that  fact  and  then  the  succession  took 
effect.  If  there  was  no  brother,  popular  opinion  decides  which  of  the 
relatives  should  become  chief. 

Building  Umiaks.  Umiaks  were  usually  built  in  tbe  sunmier  out-of- 
doors.  But  if  one  had  to  be  buOt  say  in  April,  a  special  snowhouse  was- 
put  up  to  shelter  the  builder. 

Kadjigis.    As  before  stated  Tsannirak  bad  two  kadjigis  and  Kitte- 
garynit  three.   The  doors  were  not  like  those  of  iglus,  as  previouslv  tnr  1, 
but  were  something  after  the  white  man's  style.    There  was  a  whitelish 
skin  employed  to  close  the  door  when  necessary.    When  a  dance  was  to  be 
held,  no  fire  was  lighted  that  day,  and  the  house  cleaned  just  before  the 
dance,  usually  this  be^Mn  betwtx'n  4:  (X)  and  7:  (3()  P.  M. 

Odvbcr  12.  Kogmollik  on  Coast.  This  year  there  are  three  Kogmollik 
families  between  Shingle  Point  and  Herschel  Island :  one  Kay  Point  Bay,  and 
at  Stokes  Point,  <me  half  way  thmce  to  Herschel  Island. 

Commerce  at  Kittegaryu.  For  copper,  lamp  stone,  tutak  stone,  etc.,. 
the  Kogmollik  paid  in  skins  and  blubber,  paying  as  mudi  as  five  whiteBsb 
skins  for  a  copper  skm  scraper.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  a  trading* 
center,  as  was  Kupuk. 

OcUAer  IS.  Waterproofs.  They  had  a  waterproof  jrarniont  made  after 
the  manner  of  a  union  suit,  with  hood  and  boots  attached.  It  had  u  slit  of 
a  few  inches  down  from  the  neck  in  front  for  putting  on,  and  was  niafle  hu  t(e, 
to  go  o%-er  artegi,  water  boots,  and  everything.  The  garment  is  called 
auno'tjik. 

Dressing  Skins.  In  scr5i])nig  garuients  or  finishing  skins  they  rub  with 
lumps  of  chalk.  Formerly,  they  used  a  stone  called  maxatlik  found  at  a- 
|dace  called  KitiOdcat,  not  far  from  Kupuk. 

Trade  with  Point  Barrow.  The  first  man  of  whom  Boxy  knows  that 
'  came  from  Pmnt  Barrow  was  one  who  arrived  in  a  umiak  at  Herschel  a  few 
.  years  before  Roxy  was  bom.   He  stayed  there  until  after  the  freeze-up, 
'  when  some  Shingle  Point  people  took  him  home  with  them.    Later  he  was 
taken  to  Kupuk  by  a  resident  of  that  place,  and  finally  he  got  as  far  as 
Baillie  IsUind,  where  he  married  and  turned  back  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 
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cousin  of  Kunalik's  ^'"'1^ '"other.  After  this  Point  Barrow  peoph'  fre- 
quently came  as  far  as  BaiDie,  bringiiiK  tobacco  and  labrets  which  they 
exchan^'e<l  for  copper  and  stone  for  kotllik-s. 

October  14.  Tents.  The  tents  of  the  KogiiioUik  were  made  conical  on 
a  frame  of  ten  or  more  sticks  tied  together  at  the  top  in  the  manner  of  the 
oooking  tripod.  They  were  preferably  of  moase,  though  seal  and  deer  vere 
also  used.   It  was  the  Nunatama  who  introdticed  the  dome-shaped  tents. 

Kosmollik^Nunatama  Disagreement.  Four  (?)  years  ago  the  KogmoU 
lik  delivered  the  Nunatama  a  sort  of  ultimatinn  to  the  effect  that  if  they  did 
not  stop  using  poison  for  animals  diey  would  have  to  leave  the  country. 
This,  the  Nunatama  seem  to  have  taken  to  heart. 

October  26.  Camp.  Yesterday'  we  picked  up  another  deer,  leaving, 
however,  some  of  the  meat  for  me  to  take  fjoinp  hack.  At  BtOO  P.  M.  we 
arrived  at  the  camp.  It  consists  of  two  oval  bru.sh  and  uw-.<  houses,  the 
larfjer  about  twelve  by  twenty-five  feet  and  eiu'hf  f*'^>T  it  the  top  of  the 
vaulted  roof.  There  are  lhre<'  women  and  four  eiiildrea  in  the  camp.  The 
men  left  in  charge  had  killed  1 1  deer  while  our  companions  were  absent. 

Shedding  Teeth.  A  little  girl  who  had  just  pulled  out  one  of  her  milk 
teeth,  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  meat  and  gave  it  to  a  dog.  This,  I  was  tokl, 
tfie  Nunatama  always  do. 

Candles.  T\a»  Nunatama  have  always  used  candles,  one  I  saw  being 
about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Ttops.  Yesterday,  we  stopped  to  make  a  wolverine  trap.  The  beast 
has  to  reach  in  through  a  door  for  the  greased  end  of  a  long  sticky  on  the 
outer  end  of  which  a  short  stick  is  pivoted  to  sui^rt  the  roof. 

October  20.  At  stipper  toni^dit  we  had  a  mess  made  by  stirring  together 
a  quart  each  of  inelte<l  deer  and  finely  mincf-H  meat.  This  we  stirred  with 
the  hand  in  a  ten  (juart  pail,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  pail  was  full  of  a  putfy 
creams  stuff.  It  tastetl  fairly  gooti,  but  is  too  rich  for  a  white  man's  taste. 
The  stuff  is  called     akClttok"  by  the  Nunatama. 

November  1.  Home  Life,  Kogmollik.  Tonight  Roxy's  wife  was  un- 
usually sick,  head,  back,  etc.  Hie  manner  in  which  he  sat  by  her,  held  her 
hand  and  fofdiead  and  rubbed  her  back,  was  exactly  in  the  manner  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  "  civOiied  "  man  who  had  great  affectbn  for  his  invalid  wife. 

November  2.   Infanticide.   Stein  tells  me  of  two  cases  of  infanticide  I 
last  winter,  a  Point  Barrow  man  and  Nunatama  wife;  one  Kogmollik  woman 
who  left  hiet  white  husband.   He  has  known  of  many  other  cases,  usually  ^ 
girl  babies. 

November  8.  Boots.  The  Nunatama  wear  their  winter  boots  on  al- 
ternate days  on  ;i  different  foot.  The  Kogmollik  wear  same  boot  on  same 
foot  all  the  time,  as  w^e  do. 
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Dancing.  Auiong  the  Kogmollik  yrhea  any  dance  is  through,  tlie  dancer 
may  touch  anyone  present,  man  or  woman,  whose  time  it  then  becomes  to 
dance  at  least  one  dance,  a  sort  of  "  tag 

Shortening  Hair  on  Deerskins.  When  for  any  purpose  the  hair  on 
the  deerskins  is  too  long,  it  is  cut  olF,  not  with  scissors,  though  every  family 
has  a  pair,  but  with  the  ulu.  There  siH'ins  nothing  the  ulu  cannot  be  used 
for,  ripping  seams,  cutting  skins,  and  sometimes  cloth  in  shape  for  garments, 
cutting  bread,  slicing  meat  to  be  fried,  etc. 

Dcrrmhrr  .9.  Kangi'anik.  Made  fair  projrress  We<lnes<lay.  Ciinipedat 
I  on  the  big  river  "  that  coiiies  straiglit  down  from  lied  Hivrr  ".  Thurs- 
day night  wr  camped  at  Tnim  niuk,  the  first  Kogmollik  site  on  the  way  east. 
Had  hop*'*!  to  find  p(M)pl(  lu  u-.  Friday  nooii  we  got  to  Siniguak  wiiere 
Roxy  (*\|H(  ltd  to  find  Ouiuk,  but  found  no  one.  The  dogs  were  playe<l  out 
and  the  fish  all  gone,  so  we  cached  ever^'thing  but  our  bedding,  tent,  stove 
and  twenty  pounds  of  flour,  all  the  food  we  had.  T.  and  I  pulled  the  sled 
aking  falriy  fast  now,  and  we  got  to  IgUSryuit  at  3:00.  This  was  also  de- 
serted, though  at  both  these  places  people  had  lived  last  year.  Saturday 
1:30  we  got  opposite  Kittcgaryuit,  but  passed  two  miles  off  shore.  Boxy  said 
no  one  had  Uved  there  fw  ei^teen  years  and  there  would  be  none.  Soon  we 
came  upon  sled  tracks  going  from  Kittegaryuit  to  the  east.  These,  Roxy 
said,  were  white  freighters  from  Kittegarjiiit,  for  there  often  is  a  summer 
camp  at  Kittegarjuit  to  cuirh  white  whales.  We  soon  came  to  two  cached 
whale  boats,  one  of  them  Jimmy's,  aiul  at  2:00  got  to  Kant'ia'nik,  where  we 
found  a  hoiise  ynth  twelve  people  and  all  kinds  of  focd,  so  nnu  h  they  will 
have  to  throw  half  of  it  away  next  summer:  fresh  fish  hooktni,  dr  y  fi  white 
whale  meat,  and  plenty  of  oil  for  four  kodliks.  This  is  the  first  real  Kugmollik 
family  life  I  liave  seen.    Were  told  here  there  is  one  family  at  Kittegarv-uit. 

Boy's  First  Game.  T.  showed  me  a  place  near  Kittegaryuit  where  he 
shot  his  first  duck.  His  parents  uivited  all  the  neighbors  for  a  feast  with 
plenty  of  tea  in  honor  of  the  event. 

Snowshoes.  Typical  Kogmollik  snowshoes  are  of  two  pieces  of  drifts 
wood  sewed  togedier  with  thong  or  wluUebone  at  heel  and  toe;  toe  sharp  and 
turned  up.  Nunatama  are  of  two  okpeks,  spliced  at  the  toe,  rounded  toes 
and  turned  up  rather  less  than  R.  Have  seen  them  made  of  one  okpek 
around  the  toe. 

House  at  Kangianik.  Similar  to  Roxy's  at  Shingle  Point.  Four  kod- 
liks, one  at  each  main  post,  kept  burning  all  night,  supplied  with  oil  from  a 
bunch  of  blubber  suspeudtii  by  a  stick  above  and  iH-hind  the  fJame.  Wick 
is  a  pile  of  wood  scrapings  like  sawdust.  Ko<lliks  are  all  of  iron,  Hous« 
heated  by  stove  also.  Window  of  a  white  whale  stomach.  Ventilator  al- 
ways open.   Rather  warm  inside,  but  no  bad  smell.    Diet:  fish  and  tea. 
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Feuds.  An.  old  msn  wluwe  father  killed  three  meo  and  wounded 
three  more  in  one  nig^t  with  a  knife.  A  nuin  near  here  somewhere  who 
killed  two  men  with  a  rifle  two  or  three  years  ago,  one  of  these  Boxy's  cousin. 
Police  have  not  been  told. 

Hand  Wipers.  Both  sexes  employ  considerable  time  in  making  shavings 
like  fine  excelsior  with  fistfuls  of  which  one  wipes  his  luinds  and  mouth  after 
eating. 

Ratf  of  Growth.  Tjitjak  is  said  to  lie  scventoon  years  old  and  to  be  full- 
grown.    Roxy  says  boys  are  full  grown  at  .sixteen  and  seventeen. 

Drcemher  JO.  Surgery.  Saw  an  incipient  boil  on  a  ^^irl's  hack  slit  with 
knife  today.    A  bunch  of  exeelslor  was  put  on  as  an  absorbent. 

Water  Holes.  The  one  here  has  a  wiridbreak  of  snow  aljout  tlu'ee  feet 
thick.  There  is  an  ice  pick  with  a  point  of  iron  and  a  sort  of  spoon  of  wood 
with  a  blade  about  four  by  ax  inches,  handle  about  seven  feet.  The  water 
here  has  a  faint  trace  of  salt,  but  will  be  fresh  later.   Is  fresh  all  summer. 

Sleds.  The  ones  here  are  strongs  and  wider  than  at  Hersdhd,  ai^toach 
the  old  Kogmollik  t^-pe,  and  are  about  three  feet  wide  and  four  to  six  feet 
long.  These  were  shod  formerly  (as  now)  with  whalebone,  deer  horn,  etc. 
Ice  was  put  on;  moss  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  new  snow,  then  some 
water  added  and  the  mnsh  put  on  with  the  ploved  hand.  Ice  spots  were 
avoided.  The  ice  on  runners  was  smoothed  by  pounding  with  a  piece  of 
wood. 

Cook  House,  An  alcove  in  left  side  of  passage  as  you  enter,  chimney  of 
snow  blocks,  roof  about  five  feet  high  and  chimney  two  feet  more.  Brands 
scattered  when  the  pot  is  taken  down. 

Old  Age.  The  oldest  man  here,  TaialqMinna,  is  said  by  Ro^  to  have 
been  as  old  as  Roxy  is  now  when  Roxy  was  a  small  boy,  about  thirty  years 
ago.   He  does  not  look  a  bit  decrepit  He  has  a  beard. 

Cleanliness.  Today  they  scrubbed  the  floor  carefully  with  warm  water 
and  rags.  Floor  is  partly  of  hewn,  partly  of  round  logs  or  poles.  The 
little  girl  washes  to  excess,  and  most,  if  not  all,  wash  their  faces  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  women  comb  their  hair  daily.  Thm  is  no  bad  smell  in  the  house. 
Have  seen  no  signs  of  iice. 

Nursing  Children.    The  three-year  old  girl  here  today  is  not  weaned  yet. 

December  12.  Snares.  Isib'^iiok,  a  strip  of  whalebone  fifteen  inches 
long,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick  is  folded  back  on  itself 
in  about  two  inch  lengtli^,  tied  with  a  thong  and  covered  with  ice  and  <h1. 
This  the  wolf  or  other  animal  swallows. 

Beeemiber  15.  Tattooing.  Anarakljlak  has  a  single  horiscntal  tattoo 
line  on  eadi  arm,  about  over  the  upper  neck  of  the  humerus. 

Wolf  Tail  Belts.   Oyan^mn  and  one  of  the  boys  wear  belts  of  wolfskin 
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fastened  in  front  and  haN'ing  a  wolf  tail  fastened  at  the  middle  of  the  belt 
and  thus  hanging  dovm  to  back. 

Stmie  Lamps.  Oaiak  has  one  stone  Ump  whidi  he  says  is  "akkia  au- 
ganimi"  with  front  edge  slightly  curved  about  two  feet  long.  Bridge  has 
three  openingsy  one  at  each  end  and  one  midway. 

Kadjigi.  Qyangina  says  the  KogmoUik  the  other  side  of  BaiUie  make  a 
snow  kadjigi  every  winter. 

Xagmallit.  The  people  here  make  it  plain  they  do  not  consider  them- 
selves Xagmallit.    Those  are  the  people  to  the  east. 

Fishing.  Formerly,  no  one  of  Kopukmiut  hooked  fish  while  sun  was 
do%%'n.    As  it  is,  only  Oaiak  is  doinj:  it . 

Dt:<:i  inlMr  16,  Kangianik.  Ix'ft  Tiiktuyoktok  for  Kangianik  with  a 
company  of  Huskies  to  meet  tht  rr  Oaioka's  boy  from  Singyok. 

December  17.  Care  of  Children.  Notiee  here,  as  with  the  Nuiuitaiiia 
in  Stein  s  house,  that  tuhirak  (raven)  is  used  to  scare  children  when  naughty. 

Childbirth.  Notice  no  peculiar  practice  in  regard  to  the  newborn  boy. 
Mother  m  some  pain  yesterday,  everybody  grieves  over  the  child,  as  among 
kablunas.   Mother  eats  only  boiled  fish  as,  I  bdieve,  the  sick  do  usually. 

D^wher  19,  Tuktuyoktok.  Dance.  Last  night  saW  the  best  dance 
yet.  Agnalluak,  who  has  incipient  consumption,  danced  first  a  long  time 
with  her  back  most  of  the  time  to  the  audience,  and  with  no  violent  move- 
ments. She  occasionally  said  somethmg,  i.  e.,  how  her  cough  started, 
(audience,  "too  lyjul"!),  that  she  hoped  it  would  stop  soon  ("aiupn"),  etc. 
Then  Oaiyuak  l«  gan  ( lancing  alone  simietimes  playing  one  of  the  drums, 
sometimes  merely  with  his  gloves  in  liis  hands,  or  nothing.  He  was  Stripped 
to  till-  waist.  His  movements  gradually  became  very  violent  and  then  he 
culictl  for  his  weasel  laurel,  which  he  alternately  wore  on  his  head  or  held  in 
his  hand,  shaking  it.  Then  he  threw  it  away  and  called  for  a  wolf  belt, 
which  he  threw  on  the  flocv  and  then  danced  around  it.  He  now  began 
makii^;  esoated  and  earnest  statements  (or  questions)  to  which  the  audience 
replied.  Oocasiooally,  he  jumped  down  into  the  doorway,  dancing  there 
sometimes  with  his  back  to  the  audience,  sometimes  his  breast,  continuaUy 
exdaiming  and  asking  questions.  Both  here  and  on  the  floor,  he  made 
complicated  passes  with  both  hands.  He  seemed  near  droppiug  from 
exhaustion  at  one  time.  At  this  point  he  went  out  of  sight  into  the  passage. 
I  did  not  see  jtist  the  mnvrnicnt  when  he  popped  up  into  the  dfwrway  apiin, 
but  bflit'Vt'  he  came  into  it  backwards.  At  least  someone  held  up  a  drum  in 
front  of  my  face  at  the  moment;  when  I  saw  him  he  was  dancing  there  again 
witii  his  back  lu  us.  When  he  turned,  there  was  Motxl  running  out  of  his 
mouth  at  the  labret  holes,  iiiis  iricklwl  lo  his  bre^isL,  but  .soon  stopped 
flowing.   After  this  he  mostly  walked  (sort  of  cake-walk,  stooped  forward) 
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in  a  circle,  J>f»ating  one  of  the  drums.  At  the  shouting  points  of  the  dance, 
the  drums  beat  violently  and  most  of  the  people  sang  the  accompaniment. 
At  the  speaking  parts  there  was  silence,  except  for  the  responses.  These 
remarks  came  in  bundles,  between  wbidi  (perhaps  about  a  mmute)  tbe 
drums  beat  soltly,  stopping  just  before  O.  b«gan  to  speak  again.  Near  the 
end  of  the  dance  he  cerenionially  drank  a  cup  of  water,  holding  it  high  with 
his  right  himd,  ;ind  strikin^^  a  draiuatlL-  upward  atid  forward  attitude,  while 
with  his  li't't  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  a  decrepit  old  woman  CEkopterea). 
During  the  performance  everyone  was  very  serious.  O.'s  part  of  the  dance 
lasted  about  forty-five  minute  Dancers  seem  to  want  to  have  something 
in  their  hands  —  usually  gk>ves,  either  grasped  or  put  half-way  on. 

Games.  Last  night  we  played  with  loatch'like  sticks  about  four  inches 
long.  ^Ve  liad  nine,  but  lost  one  later,  which  seemed  to  make  no  difference. 
The  bunch  is  held  on  the  flat  palm,  tossed  up  and  caught  on  the  flat  back 
hand,  then  tossed  again  and  caught  in  the  fist,  the  trick  being  to  catch  one 
stick  or  any  odd  uiuuber.  The  odd  stick  is  kept;  the  throws  are  invariably 
alternate  betweai  the  players.  The  one  who  has  the  most  sticks  when  all 
are  gone,  wins. 

Tricks.  One  boy  showed  me  twenty-two  tricks  with  a  string,  called 
tnktii,  kiiunu  k,  amaox,  etc.  He  said  there  were  others.  The  H.  say 
these  are  "  all  the  same  as  writing." 

Lamps.  After  burning  a  long  lime,  several  days,  a  good  deal  of  residue 
matter  from  the  oil  forms  on  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  and  is  removed  when 
the  lamp  is  almost  full  of  it. 

Polygamy.  O.'s  two  wives  seem  to  get  along  well.  The  okler  is  evi- 
dently boss,  though  she  seldom  uses  her  authority.  Certain  things,  as 
piptje  and  tea  she  has  in  her  eliargr  and  deals  out  to  the  Other  one.  She 
seems  as  fond  of  the  children  as  the  mother  is. 

Physical  Characters.  The  men  have  nipples  better  developed  than  I 
remember  seeing  them  on  whites.  There  is  unifonnly  a  spot  of  about  one 
inch  diameter,  slightly  conical,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  looks  about  as 
the  palm  of  one's  hantl  does  under  a  low  magnifier.  Tin;  nipple  itself  is 
alxjut  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  and  about  one  fifth  of  an 
inch  high,  about  like  an  empty  22  ral.  "BR."  cartridge  inverted.  The 
accumulation  of  flesh,  too,  beneath  the  skin  simulates  a  woman's  breast  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

Songs.  O.  continually  sings  about  various  exploits,  his  and  others', 
at  which  everybody  laughs. 

December  21.  Tomight  a  Kotzebue  Sound,  Kale'Kk,  who  lives  some 
fifteen  miles  inland,  came  walking  in  in  pursuit  of  one  of  his  dogs  which  ar- 
rived this  morning. 
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Pulling  Teeth.  Pulling  milk  teeth  is  practised.  Hib  evening  a  girl  had 
one  pidled  that  had  become  loose.   A  loop  of  sinew  was  used. 

December  2S.  Childbirth*  Nunatama.  The  modker  immediately  after 
birth  presses  the  baby's  head  firmly  before  and  behind  with  her  hands,  but 
once  only.  Anderson  says  he  believes  th(>  KogmoUik  do  not  do  this*  while 
his  i>eople,  Kotzebue,  do  as  the  Nunatama  do. 

December  25.  Windows.  Two  ice  windows  facing  S.  and  al>out  four- 
teen by  fourteen  inches  each  admit  lipht  cnouph,  so  lamps  were  dispensed 
with  at  10:  30  A.  M,  The  ire  is  Hl)Out  four  inches  tliick.  It  tends  to  fro«?t 
on  the  inside  in  the  manner  of  glass.  There  is  a  skin  window  in  the  roof, 
but  tliis  gives  less  light. 

Houses.  This  house  is  of  the  moss  turf  like  the  Nunatama  house,  but 
has  a  framework  of  spruce  logs  instead  of  okpak,  two  uprights,  a  ridge  pole 
between  and  four  long  logs,  two  running  from  each  end  of  the  ridge  pole  in 
opposite  ways  and  the  ground  eighteen  feet  on  one  side,  twenty  on  the  other, 
where  these  are  about  three  feet  from  the  ground*  the  ridge  pole  is  seven  feet, 
they  have  cross  logs  between  which  the  ridge  is  laid.  On  the  longer  side  there 
is  a  cross  log  three  feet  from  the  ridge,  making  a  rectangle  in  the  roof  three 
by  ten  feet  In  the  center  of  this  is  the  window  of  skin.  The  walls  all  slope 
in  and  are  of  upright  spruce  sticks.  The  ends  of  the  lean-to  logs  stick  out 
about  five  feet  thronph  the  cr)rners  of  the  house  till  they  reach  the  pround. 
The  floor  is  of  brush,  the  beds  not  elevated  a&  in  JvugmoUik  house  but  simi- 
larly phiced. 

\Miitefish  rRt<  hiiig,  Nunfitama.  A.  says  the  Nunatama  used  to  come 
down  to  the  sea  at  Kotzebue  au<i  elsewliere,  and  catch  white  whales,  seal, 
etc.  Th^  were  ahrays  fond  of  Oktjuk  and  bou^t  some  him  A.'s  people 
frequently. 

Blood  Mixture.  Hie  habit  of  the  Nunatama  of  coming  to  the  sea  eveiy 
year  at  various  places  for  trade  or  fishing  made  intermarriages  with  various 
coast  people  frequent,  so  much  that  careful  inquiry  almost  always  shows 
impurity  of  blood ;  Kuwax  and  Katotox,  for  instance,  had  a  Kotsebue  father. 

Fireplace.  A  square  of  logs  three  by  three  feet  in  the  center  of  the  house 
and  filled  with  earth,  forms  a  fireplace  used  when  fish  is  cooked  in  a  huge  pot 
of  eight  gallons.    The  skin  window  then  ??erves  as  a  smoko-hole. 

Ice  Sie\ For  completel\-  clearing  a  net  hole  of  ice  before  pulling  out 
net,  u  spade  four  inches  wide  shaped  like  a  tennis  hat,  is  nsinl  here. 

Coronation  Gulf,  ("ape  I'arry  i  tople.  About  four  sleeps  cast  from 
I'arry,  A.  saw  ruins  and  one  old  KoginoHik  house  some  years  ago.  No  other 
signs  of  people. 

Deeeii^berBS,  Nunatama.  This  country  has  no  trees  (merely  okpek),  no 
rabbits,  few  fish  ui  summer  and  none  in  winter,  but  plenty  deer,  formerly. 
Now  there  are  no  deer. 
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Rabbitskm  Blankets.  K/s  vrife  has  made  two  for  the  duldren  to  tlkep 
with;  wovoi  "all  the  same  net/'  K.  says.  She  learned  how  since  coming 
here,  though  the  KogmoUik  do  not  practise  this.  I  can't  find  out  from  where 
she  learned.  The  skin  is  slit  in  quarter  inch  strips,  twisted  so  as  to  bring 
the  hair  out,  and  thai  looped ;  for  which  a  wooden  needle  (4  in.)  is  used. 

January  1, 1907.  Kangillirk.  Fishing.  Nets  set  under  the  ice  here  are 
first  placed  by  cutting  a  series  of  holes  eight  inches  in  diameter  about  six 
feet  apart,  and  two  holes  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  net  ends.  The  net  line 
is  passed  from  hole  to  hole  under  the  ice  by  means  of  a  bent  stick,  a  tupek 
willow. 

Temperature.  Mr.  H.'s  ob.'>ervatiom  give  tlie  foUowuig  results  for  tliree 
months  past.   Those  before  Nov.  16  were  taken  at  Long  Lake,  the  rest  here: 

Max,  iVtn.  Mean, 

October:  33°  1°  24.076° 

November:  IS'  -41"  -7.464° 

December:  12"  -51*  -18.860° 

The  thermometer  is  said  to  be  accurate  above  0°,  but  gives  too  low 
readings  if  colder  (i.  e.  42°  probably  ^0°  on  a  standard  thermometer). 
Yesterday  afternoon  we  had  5°  and  at  7  P.  M.  today  -46°.  It  does  not 
feel  cold  at  all  today,  one  would  ^'uess  it  ca  -10°. 

January  28.  Burial  Customs.  A.  says  he  has  laid  out  several  Head 
persons  in  the  sweater  he  fstill  wears  while  most  people  throw  away  the 
clothes  tliey  have  worn  on  such  occasions.  He  also  told  me  tliat  when  a 
man  lives  alcme  in  a  house  and  dies,  he  is  usually  left  there.  SomewWe 
near  Tuktuyoktok  O.  has  told  him,  there  u  a  house  widi  two  bodies. 

Sickness.  O.'s  baby,  the  one  adopted  of  Tirktirk,  has  been  inck  for 
some  time.  One  evening  he  **  spoke/*  to  cure  the  child,  a  series  of  exdama* 
tions,  declarations,  and  questions  responded  to  by  the  company  every  mm 
and  then.  There  was  neithw  dance  nor  song.  The  day  before  yesterday 
he  built  a  snowhouse;  I  was  told  so  that  the  baby's  rest  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  noises  of  O.'s  hoiise. 

Fchruarij  I.  Incantations.  ().  indulged  in  a  long  one  after  bedtime 
last  night,  sitting  at  the  head  f)f  his  bed.  Hv  demands  good  winds  and 
little,  small  cold,  good  goint:,  i)1f>nty  of  various  goods  at  Herschel  and  cheap, 
the  generosity  of  his  son-in-law,  Sander's  mate  ol  the  Narwhal,  and  good 
health  and  good  luck  for  us  all  four  and  the  dogs. 

Shifting  Population.  Avantok  and  family,  who  were  at  IQttegar^^it, 
lived  a  while  at  Kang.  and  are  now  at  Imnaluk.  Alualuk's  wife  is  his  sis- 
ter and  Navalluk's  at  Shingle  Point.  One  of  the  younger  couples  counted 
here  before  now  is  at  Imnaluk.  Jimmy's  mother  who  was  here  (Kangianik) 
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in  December,  left  with  Anderson  for  Kiglavait  this  morning.  A.  himself 
was  the  first  part  of  the  year  in  a  house  he  built  near  Kunnox's  (near  Husky 
Lake).  There  are  many  people  on  the  coast  now  starved  out  of  Kuraluk. 
Mongilaliik  the  half-breed  son  of  Oblutok's  wife,  his  wife  another  half> 
blood,  ndither  speaks  English^  is  at  Imnaluk  and  Jimmy  has  gone  to  Richard 
island  hoping  for  both  fish  and  deer.  Okilliak  moved  from  his  and  Kun- 
nox's  house  to  Anoktok's  some  distant  S.  E.  Then  he  and  Anderson's 
brother  Oyuliak  to  Kaxotok's,  thence  Okilliak  back  to  his  house  and  Oyu- 
hak  to  Tiiktuynktok,  intending  to  later  to  Imnalak,  and  so  the  story 
might  be  long  continued.  This  shows  the  useiessness  of  trying  to  get  the 
census  by  localities  or  houses. 

February  2.  Kuiigianik.  Edge  of  Tools.  All  knives  and  tools,  exct?j>t 
axes,  have  edges,  scissor  fashion. 

February  3.  Tonsuxe.  TCfyrilik,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  0/s  son,  has 
just  had  his  first  tonsure  and  the  full  adult  haircut. 

Cleanliness.  Today,  as  also  this  morning,  we  left  Tuktuyoktok.  0/s 
younger  wife  washed  her  face  in  fresh  urine. 

Languag<  ^^angilanna  spoke  with  C'ai)t.  Amundsen'^s  (IQng  William 
Sound?)  "  Kogmollik"  last  winter  and  thought  some  words  strange  in  form* 
but  had  no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  him. 

Fchrvary  4-  O.  gives  me  the  following  places  inhabited  when  ht>  w  as  a 
boy,  most  had  two  or  tiiree  wood  houses,  and  some  snowhouses:  Tsaunrak 
3,  Kittegarviiit  8,  Kang.,  Naparotalik,  Niakoatjak,  Imnalugyuak,  Kenerkt- 
jak,  Tuktuyoktok,  Tapkark,  Mangomik,  .Vnagniarme,  Nunasuame,  Tapaka- 
lugyuame,  Sjeoakane,  Imnalungme,  Kangirgme,  Itibyaak,  Itibyaak  Tsan- 
iane,  Itibyaak  Tsaniane  (two  of  same  name),  MumXrlq»avik,  Tjigllaluk, 
Nuwurak,  (as  big  as  Kitt^gaiyuit  formerly)  (O.'s  wife  horn  there),  Ublat« 
saun,  Niungatjak,  Kglavait,  Kigirktame,  Nuwuk,  Ijaiyuaxyune,  Okivig, 
(very  many  bouses),  Eopukine  (many  houses),  Igloxyuit,  Sinigyfaak.  In  the 
interior  (Husky  Lakes  district)  Kuraluk,  etc.,  very  niany.  All  these  places 
were  inhabited  every  winter. 

February  5.  O.  says  that  he,  Jimmy,  Anderson,  Avanlik,  Ivitkwa, 
think  of  going  beyond  Farry  for  hunt  and  trade  next  summer.  May  want 
passage  on  ship. 

Washing.  O.  used  today  a  inrihod  T  have  seen  among  Russian  immi- 
grants, sipping  and  .spitting  into  his  humis. 

February  7.  Tunuruak.  Deer.  \\g  saw  two  sets  of  deer  tracks  old, 
of  several,  and  th»  morning's  of  three  deer,  going  to  Richard  Island.  O. 
says  there  will  be  a  few  deer  after  a  month,  besides  those  that  are  here  now. 
Formerly  deer  were  so  plenty  that,  in  hb  own  house,  fish  were  little  eaten, 
but  the  last  three  years  comparatively  no  deer  and  they  have  lived  on  fish. 
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Last  year  he  came  E.  from  Shingle  Point  about  March  1  aad  got  ten  deer 
the  rest  of  the  sprmg  besides  fish  and  small  game. 

Waterfowl  are  innumerable  here  in  the  spring  and  on  some  of  the  islands 
to  the  S.  and  N.  they  nest  in  thousands.   White  whales  and  fish  abound  in 

summer. 

Ftbraary  11.  Near  Shingle  Point.  Tents.  0.  contradicts  R.*s  stat&* 
ment  that  Kittegar^-uit  tents  were  foarmeriy  of  moose.  Said  it  was  used 
merely  on  the  floor  next  to  the  snow. 

Fehrtiury  13.  W.  wind  and  trace  of  snow.  Therm,  at  —46°,  wind  2, 
much  better  clay  than  yestercla  v. 

Our  trip,  as  a  whole,  was  \  ery  cold,  though  the  wind  was  never  very 
high.  Our  camps  were  coint'ortable.  Our  snowhouses  were  large,  about 
eight  by  ten  feet  oval  and  six  feet  at  vault,  and  consequently  froze  a  little, 
just  enough  to  make  Uie  frozen  fish  right  for  eating.  Most  days  we  oooked 
fish  for  our  meal,  eating  raw  fish  for  the  first  course  even  there.  Tiaa 
usually  mornings. 

The  effects  of  cold  on  our  dogs  were  quite  as  pronounced  as  upon  our> 
selves  which  tlie  H.  understand.  O.  said  yesterday  thi^  were  tired  more 
ham  cold  than  hard  work.  The  sled  was  lifter,  of  course,  yesterday 
than  ever  before,  and  the  wind  blew  the  rime  away  so  it  should  have 
drugged  easier  than  on  past  cahner  days  wliich  were  fully  as  cold,  but  the 
wind  seemed  to  ehill  tlie  strengtli  out  of  them  so  they  could  not  be  urged 
lieyond  a  very  slow  pace.  On  other  thiys  the  mere  approach  to  a  place  that 
looked  like  a  campsite  made  them  strain  and  tug,  but  yesterday  the  sight  of 
houses,  men,  dogs,  which  usually  makes  them  rush  ahead  wildly,  had  but 
slight  effect,  and  they  had  to  be  whipped  for  the  first  time  to  keep  them, 
from  stopping,  quite,  even  on  a  level,  when  a  blast  of  wind  came, 

F^ruaru  IS.  King  Point.  Beliefs.  Kataksinok,  Stein's  wife,  was- 
greatly  disturbed  by  my  handing  Annie,  her  two  year  old  child,  K.'s  ciq>  to- 
drink  from.  Stein  says  she  does  not  mind  who  drinks  from  her  cup,  except 
now,  while  she  is  pregnant,  the  dlild  is  due  soon.  O.'s  wife  shows  the  same 
prejudice,  but  whether  she  is  pre^ant  I  do  not  know.  Her  last  child  was- 
born  at  MePherson  alwut  Jul.\  20. 

February  IS.  Hersehel  Island,  ('hiltil)irth.  ( 'iiildhirth  seeuis  fre- 
quently to  come  as  a  sur})rise  to  native^}.  Oaiyuak's  daughter  had  child' 
today,  was  planning  to  go  E.  with  father  next  Tluirsday,  but  will  now  stay 
until  April.  Sgt.  F.  says  that  unless  a  birth  is  expected  in  a  few  hours  the 
woman's  abdomen  is  continuously  kneaded  by  other  w<»aen.  As  today 
labor  is  seldom  severe,  the  doctor  said  last  spring  half-whites  were  often 
bom  with  difficulty. 

F^ruary  £0.   Childbirths  are  said  by  Capt.  L.  to  frequently  cause 
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rupture  among  iiuskj.  women.  This  often  due  to  the  kn^uling  of  the 
abdomen. 

**  Modesty  "  in  the  exposure  of  the  sex  organs  is  said  by  Capt.  L.  to  be  far 
greats  among  the  mea  than  the  women.  In  examining  them  for  rupture, 
for  instance,  the  women  make  no  attempt  to  cover  the  sexual  organs,  but 
the  men  almost  always  do. 

Childbirth.  Child  deliveiy  is  said  by  Capt.  L.  to  be  more  difficult  with 
half-whites. 

February  33.  Stokes  Point.  Con.sumption  was  the  cause  of  death  of  a 
middle-aginl  woman  who  (iicd  in  thi.s  hou.se  this  winter. 

February  J4.  Vessels  of  wooti  (of.  Koogniks)  have  the  groove  for  the 
bottom  formed  by  pressure  with  the  round  point  of  an  ivory,  horn,  or  bone 
instrument.  u*<iially  the  end  of  tIk-  lumtilo  of  a  rrf)oke<l  knife.  The  etlge  of 
the  l)()ttf)iii  ti)  be  insertefl  is  l>evflt'<i  with  the  sidr  of  the  knife  iuuidli'.  The 
sewiiii:  <>f  thr  sifle  of  the  vessel  is  from  Ix'Iow  iij)\\ar(i>  aloii^;  iMiiU  seams. 
The  lM(i[urii.  wln'M  pressed  in,  is  large  enough  to  make  a  eon\  e\  ffinn. 

Frbruary  J,S.  Sliingle  l\iint.  Dog  Feed.  Wliule  meat  from  an  t-igUl 
to  ten  year  old  whale  on  the  N.W.  shorts  of  Herschel  Island  was  our  dog 
feed  on  the  trip.  The  meat  was  moss-grown  and  looked  a  good  deal  Uke 
hard  hay,  but  seemed  to  do  well  for  the  dogs. 

Pregnancy  Customs.  Mr.  Stein  gives  the  following  with  reference  to 
his  wife,  who  is  expected  to  have  a  child  in  a  few  days.  She  is  a  Xunatama. 
.A  pregnant  woman  should  not  use  the  "chamber"  in  the  house,  though  his 
wife  ocea.sionally  does.  She  has  not  <lone  any  sewing  for  the  last  few  days, 
and  won't  until  the  ehild  is  l>om.  At  Point  Hope  he  says,  pregnant  women 
eoiild  not  work  at  whaling,  Innause  they  must  not  urinate  an  the  ice,  and 
the  whahng  is  done  some  miles  from  slion'. 

Menstruation  Customs.  S.  says  at  ]*oint  Hop(»  menstruating  women 
were  under  the  same  restrietion  in  re^'ard  to  iee-work  as  pr>'u'nant  wonien. 

Whale  Himt  Prohiiiitions  and  (  "usioms.  At  Point  liojje  lead  eould  not 
l»e  safely  east  into  bullets  within  the  *'  \  illa^e  limits"  while  the  whah-  season 
wa.s  on.  Skins  must  not  he  workeil  in  the  hou.se  of  tlie  husban<ls  of  the 
women  working  ihem  if  they  are  engaged  in  whaling,  probably  this  restric- 
tion applies  rather  to  the  houses  of  the  whalers  than  to  thdr  wives.  Skins 
are  worked  in  the  house  of  some  one  not  an  active  whaler,  or  else  in  a  tent, 
etc.,  or  in  a  white  man's  house.  The  owner  of  the  house  seems  the  one 
likely  to  suffer  injury. 

In  launchmg  a  canoe  for  the  first  time  each  season  there  b  some  slight 
ceremony  of  which  I  could  get  no  clear  account  from  S.  It  seems  to  consist 
of  passes  and  incantations  by  the  men  as  they  sit  in  the  newly  launched 
craft. 
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After  a  death  in  his  family,  n  ranoc  hclongin^  to  its  heii«l,  or,  prohahly, 
to  any  inemher,  mmt  not  be  launched  for  whalinj^  till  tlie  first  whale  has 
been  caught  by  a  member  of  the  village.  The  same  prohibition  probably 
applies  to  ^gaging  in  whaling  by  men  not  owners  of  canoes. 

At  the  Point  Hope  village  the  spirits  of  the  graveyatd  were  fenced  off 
from  the  whaling  grounds  by  a  fence  of  stones,  or  pebbles,  set  on  edge, 
ceremonially  by  old  women  "doctors."  The  fence  was  not  a  complete 
enclosure  of  the  graveyard,  but  merely  one  side,  a  curve  or  bownshaped 
fence. 

('hildbirth.  Stein's  wife  (Katakii'n&x)  had  her  child  at  9: 15  P.  M. 
tonight.  We  had  the  first  intimattons  of  its  coming  at  about  8.  At  8:30 
she  asked  that  I  leave  the  house  till  the  birth  was  over,  and  that  Boxy's 

wife  come.  About  9,  Ro.xy's  wife  came  home  with  the  report  that  the  child 
■ft ould  not  come  before  morning,  so  I  went  home  and  was  in  the  house  when 
the  child  suddenly  eame.  She  did  everythinfr  for  herself  and  the  child,  but 
came  near  fainting  about  half  an  hour  after  the  birtli.  By  11:(X)  siie  was 
sitting  up  and  chatting  and  laughing  as  if  not  indisposed.  Apparently 
there  was  no  superstition  behind  her  request  that  I  stay  away  —  merely 
a  reluctanoe  to  have  a  comparative  stranger  present. 

March  3.  Childbirth  Customs.  Katalrainax  says  she  must  not  eat 
frozen  fish  now.  How  many  days  that  ^nll  last  1  don't  know.  She  must 
not  eat  fisii  Iieads.  a  ^'reat  delicacy.  Her  cup  must  not  be  washed.  She 
wipes  it  with  a  cloth  ami  wraps  it  up  Kskimo  fashion.  She  treats  her  other 
eating  appliances  similarly,  except  tlie  plate  on  whi<^  food  »  Iwought  her, 
equivalent  to  the  old  "itiniak."  The  child's  first  excrement  must  be 
burned  or  else  the  child  will  suffer  from  a  hardening  of  the  rectum.  The 
burning  was  neglected  with  her  first  child,  Annie,  now  t^'enty-two  months 
old,  and  she  has  .suff<  red ;  so  (he  present  younpster  must  he  j)roteeted,  and  S. 
had  to  burn  it  today,  made  a  fire  in  tlie  woodshed.  Could  not  burn  it 
yesterday,  so  it  was  kept  carefully  wrappeti  in  paper  till  today. 

Inconnus,  Mr.  Stein  says,  are  cau^^t  on  Kotaebue  Sound  —  Sdanik, 
eto.,  and  are  larger  than  here,  some  say  seventy-five  pounds. 

Winter  Habitat.  When  ships  are  at  Herschel  Island  many  of  the 
KogmoIIik  now  beyond  Kittegaryuit  are  usually  at  the  khufed,  living  largely 
on  their  women. 

March  4-  Migrations.  Stein  tells  the  following:  Nyuvikaiuiuk,  the 
father  of  TuluKak's  wift,  was  bom  of  a  tribe  who  lived  on  Langley  Bay. 
When  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old  he  came  to  Kittegaryuit.  When  a  grown 
man  he  married  and  went  to  Langley  Bay  again  and  found  no  one.  Beyond 
Cape  Parry  he  later  found  a  stone  lamp  belonging  to  his  father  and  farther 
east  campsites  and  remains  which  indicated  to  him  that  the  whole  tribe  had 
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movcil  east.  Nothing  hui  been  lu  aid  ilu  in  siiu  e  and  I  suppose  they  went 
either  to  the  Coppermine  or  Prince  Allien  l^and.  He  was  tliert  lore,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  tribe.  He  died  at  Cape  Parry  about  1903-4  and  seenied 
to  be  about  fwty  thm. 

Houses  in  Langley  Bay.  There  are  ruins  of  two  village  close  together 
in  Langley  Bay,  two  close  together,  five  and  seven  houses — frames  of  whale- 
bone, did  not  see  any  wood  in  the  house^fraroes,  house  not  much  smaller 
than  any  ordinary  Kc^imoUik.  Btetty  well  caved  in,  all  of  them. 

March  6,  ChildlHrth:  Kataksanax,  whose  hoy  was  born  the  evening 
ol  Feb.  28  was  up  yesterday,  she  seemed  to  be  worried  by  staying  in  bed  so 
long,  but  was  onlered  to  b.\^  Stein.  She  ne\  er  seemed  sick,  but  for  the  semi- 
faint  a  half  hour  after  the  birth,  from  loss  of  blood  and  «certion  in  washing 
the  cliild. 

Marriage  Kelutidiis.  It  seems  to  l)e  custDinary  that  the  man  who  mar- 
ries the  youngest  or  only  dau^'litt  r,  nnist  attach  hini>«  lf  tn  the  parent's 
family.  If  he  is  later  umvillinj,'  to  go  where  they  go,  the  girl  nevertheless 
goes  with  her  parents  fef.  ta.se  of  Titjak  and  Panni^ok,  she  is  to  with 
parent;s  to  Kittegaryuit  and  he  does  not  want  to  go,  tH>  has  alreails'  gone 
up  river  to  Pokerk's). 

March  7.  Starvation.  Ovayuak  brings  the  report  that  a  Nunatama 
arrived  from  the  mountains  a  few  days  ago  with  tales  of  hunger.  Omigluk 
has  plenty  deer  on  the  Herschel  Island  River  and  the  next  camp  E.  from  him 
has  gotten  fifte^  deer  since  New  Year.  But  farther  E.  there  were  no  deer 
and  most  of  the  dogs  are  dead  and  the  people  are  said  to  be  en  route  for 
Herschel  so  enfeebled  that  it  is  feared  some  ^ill  not  get  there.  Kurugak, 
Xingaktjirk,  Ap5kerk  and  Tulugak,  with  their  crowd,  are  said  to  be  about 
the  hungriest.  They  were  farther  E.,  had  proceeded  some  dist.  S.  W.  from 
where  we  visited  them  last  fall,  and  then  had  to  fall  back. 

March  f).  Migrations.  With  O.  this  morning  Ohhitok,  wife  and  datigh- 
t«'r  with  a  sled  and  Naipaktunak  aiul  wife  with  tolxjggaii  startetl  for  the 
Kittegaryuit  cotmtry,  while  Roxy's  family  and  Kunalik  and  Kimmiwa  (  two 
sleds)  went  to  the  river  twelve  miles  E.  where  Kannirk  and  wife  are  "grous- 
ing." 

March  rl2.  Starving  Natives.  It  seems  Ovayuak's  accomit  of  die 
starving  Ximatama  was  grossly  overdrawn,  at  least;  the  sum  knoi^-n  here 
is  that  they  had  enough  for  themselves,  but  scant  dog  feed  at  the  end  of  the 
dark  days.  PapSrdk,  who  brought  the  story,  is  the  only  one  who  has  come 
in,  and  him  we  met  gnng  out  after  deer  at  Stokes  Pomt. 

Belif^on.  Capt.  Leavitt,  who  has  seen  many  natives  approach  death 
fully  realizing  it,  says  he  has  seen  no  one  afraid  so  far.  They  talw  it  better 
than  whites,  on  the  average. 
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March  28.  Wolverine  Beliefs.  Stein  says  NuDatama  who  has  trapped 
or  otherwise  killed  a  wolverine  is  not  allowed  to  eat  any  cooked  or  warm  food 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  after.  He  found  this  out  on  inviting  a  number 
to  Christmas  dinner  and  Xiyak  sent  word  he  could  not  come  and  eat  for 
that  reason.  The  skull  of  a  ^volver^nc  must  not  be  disposed  of  (sold,  etc.). 
■    The  head  is  buried.    Kunnax,  etc,  still  hold  to  this, 

April  17.  Flaxman  Island.  Arrived  at  4:30  P.  M.  ^^Touday  after 
traveling  steadily  from  9  A.  M.  after  leaving;  the  native  UiLshak,  \vife 
Tullik,  adopted  baby  and  Nagoruk  one  year  old  —  parents  of  baby  us  well  as 
adopted  parents,  from  near  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  This  native,  together 
with  another  familyi  are  '*  permanent "  inhabitants  of  Fbuanan  Island  who 
have  moved  out  for  deer  hunting.  As  yet  he  had  killed  only  three  de».  In 
the  winter  they  lived  chiefly  on  seal,  of  which  they  have  abundance,  the 
other  family  even  having  an  ice  house.  These  two  families  have  been  sup- 
jdied  with  provisions  by  the  ship  to  hunt  deer  for  it.  Uikshak  has  already 
brought  his  three  saf  Idles  to  the  ship.  He  made  nie  a  present  of  a  seal  which 
I  picked  up  at  his  house  on  the  east  end  of  the  Island  on  my  way  to  the  ship. 

The  trip  from  Herschel  Island  had  to  it  little  o^'  special  interest.  Be- 
tween the  sea  and  tlie  lagoons  the  sand  divide  is  strewn  continuously  with 
wood,  so  tliere  are  few  half-mile  stretches  on  which  one  does  not  find  good 
firewood.  Here  and  there  are  reinaiiw  of  villages  which  York  calls  Koguiol- 
lik,  both  permanent  houses  and  summer  camps.  They  lived,  he  said,  chiefly 
on  seat,  but  also  on  de»  and  fish.  I  had  no  time  to  investigate  them,  leav> 
ing  that  for  the  return  joumey. 

A^pnl  18.  Native  Census.  Dr.  Howe  knows  of  the  following  natives. 

1.  Uikshak  and  Tullik,  adopted  baby  Nagorak,  1  year,  from  near  Cape 
Flrinoe  of  Wales,  f>ermanent  house  on  Flaxman. 

2.  Sagauichak  (Jaruis)  (Taklemanalk),  Kayotak  (boy  ca.  10-12), 
Shumigan,  boy  csl,  7.  (Father,  Pt.  Barrow,  Mother;  Point  Hope,  children 
their  own.    Permanent  house  Flaxman). 

3.  Karnaurak  (lakok  —  2  iiaiues),  Kapkaiinak,  their  children:  Okelli- 
sok,  l)oy  15-16;  Capok,  ca.  10.  TLdani??ok,  ca.  4  (said  by  his  father  to  be 
crazy  —  Dr.  is  uncertain.)    Temp,  house  last  winter  at  Flaxman. 

4.  U'shuruk,  Shukianna  (or  Sirkinnirk)  (husb.  Nuna. ;  wife,  Pt.  Bar- 
row). Nanigra,  ca.  12 — 23,  their  daughter.  Temp,  house  Flaxman,  last 
winter. 

5.  Ned  Arey,  Ikaya,  Cape  Smith  (?),  Gallagher — Ned's  son  by  former 
Cape  Smith  (?)  wife,  ca.  16.  Yakak,  ca.  16,  son  of  Ikaya  by  former  native 
husband.  House  at  mouth  of  Okpelia  river.  Children  of  Ned  and  wife: 
May  ca.  6,   Joe  ca.  3^. 

Also  4-5  families  up  the  Kuganik  at  a  waterfall  where  fish  is  caught  ui 
open  water  all  year. 
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Canon  is  said  not  to  be  found  among  the  Eskimo. 
AprU  SO,  Syphilis.   Dr.  Howe  says  he  has  seoi  no  trace  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

April  M.  The  coast  population  from  Herschel  Island  to  Camden 
Bay,  some  five  years  ago  (Mr.  Arey  says)  consisted  chiefly  of  Nunatama  and 
probably  none  were  Kofjinollik.  liiit  ^om)i  cast  last  summer  on  liis  boat  he 
exurniru'd  some  houses  and  thinks  that  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  sand- 
spit  sonic  of  the  older  houses  arc  KoguiolUk. 

An  ice  house  is  used  by  one  of  the  natives  on  Flaxman  Island,  "  Sa^a- 
vichak  **,  for  storing  seal.  They  are  partly  excavated  (some  tA^'o  feet)  and  a 
vault  roof  built  over  the  hole.  Near  the  center  of  the  roof  is  a  trapdoor  and 
part  of  the  contents  can  be  fished  out  by  a  man  sticking  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders through  the  hole,  while  things  near  the  wall  can  be  reached  only  by 
going  into  the  house.  This  native  has  two  ioe  houses  and  some  seven  to  ten 
seals  at  present.  Last  fall  he  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  two  hundred 
at  one  time. 

Sealing,  is  done  chiefly  at  two  seasons  —  spring  and  fall.  The  spring 
season  is  probably  equally  as  productive  as  the  fall  season,  but  is  more  or 
less  interfered  with  by  tlie  weather;  soinctimf»s  spring  sealing  is  completely 
neglected.  In  the  last,  prevalent  N.  K.  winds  arc  said  to  have  "  closed  up 
everything  so  tight "  that  seal  have  not  Ijeen  caught  for  long  periods  and  the 
natives  liave  been  "hungry".  In  ordinary  years  seal  are  caught  more  or 
less  all  winter. 

Diseases.  Dr.  Howe  has  seen  no  case  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis. 
About  twelve  sick  people  examined.  Boib  observed,  but  no  more  &equ«it1y 
than,  81^,  in  Boston.  Four  cases  of  osteomyelitis,  chronic ;  one  in  humerus, 
two  in  tibia.  One  case  of  tuberculosis  of  spine.  One  case  has  touch  of  pul- 
monary tul>erculosis  (woman  "  Toolik  ").  Chronic  cough  prevalent;  much 
of  it  is  not  of  a  tubercular  nature.  At  St.  Lawrence  Island  many  com- 
plained of  impaired  sip^ht.  but  there  were  no  means  of  testing  eyes.  Com- 
plaint of  l)cin^'  sick,  when  really  not  sick,  about  as  often  as  whites.  Seem 
to  flinch  from  pain  as  luuch  as  whites  of  a  corresponding  class.  Most  of 
tho.sc  who  eonipliiin  of  being  sick  are  women,  one  man  only,  a  particularly 
lazy  and  worthless  chap. 

April  g$.  Aboriginal  Trading.  The  summer  1901  was  the  last  time 
{Mr.  Axey  says)  the  Itkillik  (from  near  Rampart  House,  probably)  came  to 
CoUinson  Point  to  trade.  That  year  they  found  only  one  family,  a  Nuna- 
tama. 

It  seems  tliat  about,  or  over,  twenty-five  years  ago  the  old  trading 
residence  of  Barter  Island  was  pi\'en  up  and  Collinson  Point  took  its  place. 
Cape  Smythe  natives  met  there  both  Itkillik  and  KogmoUik,  though  it  seems 
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probable  that  the  waning  interest  of  the  KogmoOik  in  this  trading  center 
due  to  Hudson  Bay  Co/s  influence,  may  have  been  one  cause  of  its  movuig 

farther  west.  Gradually,  the  Nunatama  became  a  factor  in  the  CoUinson 
Point  trade.  What  brought  the  westerners  so  far  east  was  |m>bably  the 
wolverine  skins  of  the  Itkillik,  for  the  deerskins  they  could  get  farther  west. 
Citpe  Sniythe  natives  now  come  as  far  a,s  Flaxman  Island  only  rarely;  what 
they  now  get  is  chiefly  old  skins,  in  f  xchan|:e  tor  ammunition,  etc. 

June  10.  Point  Barrow  Eskimo.  Saxuwanna  has  lieard  tluit  long  ago 
there  were  many  people  livin^f  on  Flaxman  Island  ^vllo  spoke  not  as  Koguiol- 
lik  but  us  the  Poiiu  liar  row  people.    This  was  long  before  his  tiay. 

Ardiaeological  Remains  —  Flaxman  Island.  There  are  no  dear  evi* 
deuces  of  the  old  houses  above  suggested,  on  the  island,  but  several  places 
where  decaying  wood  m  high  places  may  show  on  excavation  that  they 
mark  house  locations. 

Burial  Customs.  Point  Barrow  People.  Saxawanna  says  the  head  of 
the  body  in  the  grave  is  alway  tr  tlie  eastward  inum^'  his  people,  and  proba- 
bly t  herefore  similarly  placed  in  the  graves  along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Burial  Customs.  Nunatama.  S.  .says  the  Nunatama  are  so  afraid  of 
the  dead  that  they  ordinarily  make  no  grave,  nor  any  arrangement  of  the 
body  after  death. 

Jwir  14.  Dances.  Tlie  evening  of  the  I2th,  the  Captain,  Dr.  Max 
Thuesen,  and  I  attendefl  a  dance  at  the  village  in  a  tent  made  by  stretching 
a  sail  forward  as  an  awning  from  a  tilted  umiak.  There  were  three  drums 
and  four  dancers  at  the  most.  As  the  crowd  was  a  miscellaneous  one  there 
were  many  dances  in  which  one  or  two  only  could  appear,  as  the  others  did 
not  know  them.  The  music  varies  occasionally,  no  one  ever  seemed  unable 
to  play  the  proper  accompaniments,  the  drum  passii^  from  hand  to  hand  as 
the  men  took  turns  dancing. 

Disease.  A  young  man  was  sick  at  the  village?  the  night  liefore  the  I  oth 
and  word  was  sent  he  was  dying.  Dr.  found  him  suffering  from  wind  colic 
and  promptly  cure<l  him.  He  was  tf)!d  he  had  In'en  shiverinj^  A  iolently. 
Dr.  has  seen  several  rases  of  these  "shivers"  and  believes  them  afVectation. 

Jtiiir  H'l.  Weapons.  Pt.  Barrow.  S.  told  me  toduy  that  tlie  ta\f>rite 
knife  for  fighting  with  formerly,  wjis  one  made  from  the  humerus  of  a  polar 
bear. 

JtMe  28,  Summer  Migrations.  All  the  natives  but  Kanaurak's  family 
are  on  the  mainland  after  game  and  eggs.  Must  have  gone  some  distance 
westward. 

Jviy  4.  Physical  Characters.  Dr.  Howe  has  noted  on  patients  he  has 
examined  that  there  is  some  hair,  though  far  less  than  in  whites,  under  the 
arm-pits  of  both  men  and  women.   It  is  currently  stated  by  whalers  that 
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both  mule  and  female  ge  nitals  art;  dc\  oiti  uf  hair.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
hair  growth  is  shght  and  inconspicuous,  rather  than  absent. 

Juiy  9.  Archaeology.  Today  I  took  a  walk  around  the  west  end  of 
the  Island  to  see  if  any  remains  were  revealed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  bank. 
I  saw  none.  At  the  old  (ten  year  old)  houses  on  the  bank  I  found  two 
wooden  lanips»  a  small  tubj  a  fragment  of  a  larger  one,  a  bone  implement 
(club?),  and  a  brcJcen  wooden  Udle. 

Jvlytt.  I>isease.  Kanaurak  has  been  complaining  for  a  week  or  more 
of  various  pains,  head,  buck,  etc.  Today  we  were  down  at  the  \'iI1age  and 
learned  he  was  going  to  die.  In  the  afternoon  the  Dr.  and  1  went  down  to 
interview  him. 

Yesterday  the  devil  (a  turnnrak)  had  appeared  inside  of  him  and  told 
hiin  he  would  die.  Hr  thorcforr  hn»ke  his  rlriini  and  tore  liis  danrin^j  cap, 
tor  lu'  wonld  new!  tlieni  no  more.  The  dogs  had  eaten  the  dnnn  skin  and 
I)art  of  tlic  cap.  I  was  abl«»  to  recfiver  only  a  f«m'  fragments  of  the  cap  (the 
bird  Ix  ak)  atld  a  lew  splinltT.s  from  the  tlruiri,  iiu  hi  ln  ^  i  three-inch  piece 
of  the  kattuk.  We  found  the  man  sleeping  outside  and  iliat  he  did  not  look 
at  all  sick.  He  was  cheerful,  but  apparently  perfectly  convinced  he  would 
die,  as  was  bis  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  frilow*s  dmraeter 
(with  us)  is  shady,  but  breaking  up  these  two  articles  for  which  we  would 
have  paid  him  m  grub  (and  he  is  hungry  "  now)  is  an  indication  that  while 
the  disease  is  hysterical  it  is  not  wholly  shammed. 

Apparently  the  devil  in  him  was  the  Christian  devil,  for  there  was  a 
book  there  illustrating  both  the  temptation  on  the  mountain  and  the  devil* 
swine  episode.    lakak  told  me  it  was  the  same  devil. 

■Jiihi  16,  Pliysical  Appearance.  Putulirayuk's  most  noticeable  pe- 
culiarity WIS  curiy  hair.  This,  he  said,  was  rare  in  his  country.  Saxa- 
wanna  says  it  is  also  rare  at  Point  Barrow.  The  nose  was  also  of  peculiar 
type.  The  Dr.  .says  rikhrnk's  hair  also  curls  when  it  pets  long.  P.  was  the 
only  otic  in  camp  who  had  labret  holes,  and  these  looked  as  if  stones  had  not 
been  worn  for  years. 

./»/»/  20.  Jones  Island.  Native  graxcs  arc  not  remarkably  frequent, 
.so  far  a-s  we  have  seen  the  coast.  A  quarter  mile  E.  from  this  point  are 
three  graves,  two  coffins,  calico  covered,  standing  side-by-side,  and  a  log 
grave  just  west  of  them.  Some  old  calico  clothes  were  scattered  around, 
but  we  saw  no  other  articles.  Another  oolfin,  not  calico  covered,  is  about 
half  a  mile  W.  from  the  point. 

Native  camps,  recent,  are  frequent  along  the  coast  We  have  picked 
up  a  number  of  articles,  mostly  wooden,  at  these. 

A  women's  camp  is  said  by  Saxawanna  to  have  been  here  —  Beechey 
Pt.  in  the  early  da>-s  of  trade  with  the  Kogmollik  at  Barter  Island  and 
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neighborhood.  The  fishing,  he  says,  is  good  here,  and  the  Point  Barrow 
people  seldom  dared  take  their  women  and  childrm  farther. 

Jv^f  $1.  Pt.  Barrow  Dance  House.  This  t»it  was  biult,  so  near  as  I 
can  find  out,  a  year  or  two  aftw  Jarvi's  <  omlng  to  Pt.  Barrow,  say,  1899  or 
1900.  It  was  built  by  Nunatama,  and  Ft.  Barrow  natives  werc>  invited 
to  dance.  Saxawanna  was  present.  Some  trading  was  done  at  the  same 
time,  this  was  main  obj(X't  of  Nunatama.  The  roof-supportinfr  posts  were 
about  seven  or  ei^'lit  feet  high.  The  tent  was  ])aitly  of  skins,  jjartly  of 
calico.  All  along  tlie  wall  was  a  clo.se  palisade  of  uprights,  .slender  or  split, 
about  five  feet  high.  The  stumps  of  man>'  of  these  still  remain, —  the  wood 
has  since  been  chopped  for  camp-fires.  The  flour  was  coveretl  with  uuiiak 
skins  for  the  dancers,  while  deerskin  was  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  floor, 
and  some  of  the  people  sat  down.  The  drummets  sat  in  a  single  row 
the  row  not  reaching  quite  to  the  sides  of  the  house.  Everyone  sang.  The 
dance  continued  two  days,  and  few,  if  any  slept.  Plenty  eating.  Nuna- 
tama and  Point  Barrow  danced  alternately.  The  following  winter  many  of 
the  Nunatama  who  took  part  in  the  dance  died  of  hunger  inland.  No 
hunger  then  at  Point  Barrow. 

Bird  Iron.  Formerly,  before  they  knew  of  guns,  the  Point  Barrow 
people  used  to  kill  ducLs,  etc.,  with  shot  in  their  hreast.s.  These  they 
called  "bird  iron"  and  uswl  as  "meflirine"  against  pains  in  the  chest,  just 
how  they  used  tliem  1  cannot  quite  understand,  did  not  take  them  internally. 

July  22.  Traveling  Camps.  On  diflferent  days,  either  trackhig,  or 
walking  the  shore  while  boats  sailed,  I  have  seen  recent  camps  in  great 
numbor.  Often  averaging  more  than  one  to  the  mile  iae  long  stxetdies. 
Picked  up  paddles,  net  floats,  etc. 

Jones  Islands.  Archaeology.  In  a  walk  £.  along  the  entire  N.  side  of 
the  island  and  W.  to  its  middle  on  the  S.  side  I  discovered  two  village  sites 
and  some  oth^  house  ruins  along  the  N.  side,  and  two  graves  on  die  E.  side 
•of  the  more  eastern  narrows.  One  \illage  is  located  at  the  western  narrows 
and  the  other  some  distance  west  of  the  E.  narrows.  There  are  probably 
thirteen  hoiLse  ruins  in  the  W.  village;  the  E.  one,  whidi  seems  older.  I 
have  not  eoimted  up  carefull>',  and  probably  shall  not  l)e  al)Ie  to  estimate 
how  many  houses  thert^were,  as  so  many  of  the  heaps  are  of  (h)nlitful  charac- 
ter. It  seems  likel.x  the  sea  has  eaten  away  some  of  the  hou.se.s,  and  some 
are  now  at  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Near  one  house  was  a  dilapidated  human 
skull,  completely  on  the  surface. 

Pingok  History.  Saxawanna  has  heard  there  was  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  people  living  here.  They  were  not  Nunatama  nor  KogmoUik,  but 
nearly  related  to  the  people  of  Point  Barrow  and  known  as  the  same  people 
as  those  along  the  shcwe  towards  Flaxman.   They  were  whalers,  killing  also 
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betm,  seals,  and  deer.  I  found  a  skeletoii  of  a  deer,  almost  whole  and 
mostly  in  position,  indicating  that  the  deer  had  died  here  and  <»ily  a  few  of 
its  bones  disturbed — dogs,  wdves,  or  peojde.  How  long  ago  these  pet^le 
lived  here,  he  does  not  know,  but  when  he  went  £.  along  the  coast  as  a  boy, 
they  were  long  ago  gone.  He  thinks  they  were  gone  in  hb  father's  time, 
and  is  sure  his  father  never  saw  them. 

Medicine  S.  says  that  the  Vr,mi  I^nrmw  people  were  very  mueh  afraid 
of  little  blaek  stones,  ahout  the  size  oi  a  i>ean.  These,  if  one  1ji\'  with  head 
on  gra\  el,  \\ ould  get  into  the  ear  and  eat  their  way  into  the  head,  devouring 
the  contents  of  the  skulh  When  the  top  of  tlie  skull  was  eaten  empty  to  the 
level  of  the  ears,  or  sometimes  sooner,  the  man  died.  S.  once  had  a  stone 
in  his  ear.  Oil  (seal  or  whale,  he  has  forgotten  which)  was  poured  into  the 
ear  and  the  stone  finally  came  out. 

Certain  little  blade  sticks,  or  worms  that  looked  like  sticks,  I  can't  find 
out  which,  were  also  greatly  feared.  He  showed  me  a  stick  much  like  the 
dangerous  ones.  This  was  a  piece  of  a  twig,  a  trifle  more  slender  than  a 
slate  pencil,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long.  He  says  that  if  these  get  into 
the  stntnaeh  of  a  man  or  deer  they  work  their  way  out,  making  a  whole 
through  the  stomach,  muscle,  skin,  and  all. 

July  24-  Beliefs.  When  S.  and  I  came  up  to  Pu.'s  camp  a  separate 
fire  was  made  away  from  the  others,  some  three  or  four  >'ards  and  we  were 
asked  to  sit  in  the  smoke  of  it,  which  we  did.  This  was  because  Pu.'s  older 
wife  gets  sick  if  anyone  who  has  been  handling  dead  persons  stays  around 
her  without  being  purified.  S.  says  that  fonnerly  at  Point  Barrow  alsa 
those  who  had  been  handling  dead  used  to  sit  for  a  few  moments  afterwards 
in  the  smoke  of  a  small  fire  made  for  the  purpose.  The  fire  above  was  really 
no  fire,  but  a  few  brands  picked  from  the  main  fire,  and  m^ly  smoking,, 
not  burning. 

Mortuary  Customs.  S.  says  that  at  Point  Barrow  no  great  fear  was  ever 
eaTised  by  the  dead.  People  would  eat  afterwards  the  food  part  of  which 
had  been  consumed  hy  the  dying  just  before  his  death,  they  would  wear  his 
good  clothes  and  throw  awa^  his  bad  ones.  The  sled  on  which  the  body 
went  to  burial  was,  however,  formerly  broken  at  the  grave.  .Some  other 
things  were  also  buried,  but  not  of  great  value,  such  as  labrets,  iron  articles, 
etc. 

July  25,  Seme  Nunatama  up  the  Colville,  or  at  least  of  the  crowd  diat 
went  there  to  trade  are  said  to  have  starved  to  death  this  winter  and  others 
to  have  been  close  to  it. 

Medicine.  One  of  die  Point  Barrow  has  a  sore  eye  and  the  other  rubbed 
together  a  flint-like  stone  and  one  of  a  whetstone  texture  with  some  water 
and  rubbed  the  resulting  salve  on  die  sore  eyelid. 
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Jtdy  SO,  HeiBchel  Island.  Aidiaeology.  I  spent  the  day  prospecting 
the  S.  E.  coHst  of  the  island,  saw  several  graves.  In  one  found  brokm 
Kogmollik  sled,  broken  stone  lamp,  iron  pipe  bo^  and  a  bone  object — 
perhaps  part  of  an  eyeshade.   Also  picked  up  skull  near  tent  on  surface. 

Jvly  SI.  Archaeology.  Today  made  a  map  of  the  point,  showing 
approximate  distribution  of  houses  and  location  of  some  graves.  The 
graves  do  not  seem  old,  and  h;i\'c  heen  oonsidcrahly  disturbed,  by  dogs  and 
whites,  probably.  On  top  of  hill  are  some  graxcs  considerably  older. 
Fi=^h  caches,  or  seal  caches  are  scattered  all  over  the  point. 

Present  Distribution  of  the  L()ueheu.x.  At  present  man;,  individuals 
born  on  the  Peel  River  are  found  living  in  the  Yukon  Basin,  along  the  Bell 
and  Porcupine  Rivers.  The  reason  for  this  migration  seems  to  be  chiefly 
that  food  animals,  such  as  moose  and  caribou  are  more  abundant  on  the 
Yukon  side  of  the  divide,  although  the  valuable  fur  animab  seem  more 
numerous  on  the  Mackenzie  side.  A  partial  reason  may  be  that  some  cS 
the  Indians  were  employed  in  the  Yukon  gold  rush  to  hdp  mmers  cross  die 
mountains  over  the  La  Pierre  House  portage.  Their  association  with  these 
white  men,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  markets  and  trading  posts  in  the 
Yukon  Basin  ha\  e  been  contributory  reasons  for  leaving  their  former  home. 

These  people  had  been  brought  up  to  trade  at  Fort  McPherson  with  the 
Hudson  Buy  Company,  and  some  of  them  make  long  trip:>  yearly  to  Fort 
McPlierson,  partly  to  see  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  partly  to  buy  such 
things;  as  copper  kettles  and  fur-bound  blankets,  of  which  tlie  Company 
carries  a  stock  which  the  Indians  believe  superior  to  the  corresponding 
articles  bought  from  the  American  traders  of  the  Alaska  side. 

Eskimo  Boats.  The  hunting  boat  of  the  Eskimo  men  was,  and  the 
sealskin  kayak;  for  movmg  their  family  and  transporting  ff«|^t  they 
formerly  used  large  open  boats,  also  of  sealskin,  known  as  umiaks.  Scnne- 
times,  and  preferably,  these  were  made  of  the  skhi  of  tlie  big  grown  seal, 
or  of  the  white  seal  (beluga).  These  ^ins  are  capable  of  carrying  from  five 
to  seven  tons  of  freight,  and  are  reasonably  seaworthy,  as  well  as  light  and 
convenient  to  take  ashore  on  the  harhorless  coast  when  necessary.  The 
great  disadvantage  with  them  is,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  keep  them  ^vt  t  more 
than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  ami  t:(  qiient  halts  hu.xc  to  be  made  to 
take  them  a*?hore  and  dry  them  thoroughl\-  to  prevent  the  skm  from  rotting. 
In  the  rainy  season  when  a  boat  cannot  he  driwl  it  will  rot  and  l>ecome 
unseaworthy  in  the  course  of  two  or  tlu-ee  weeks,  while  otherwise  a  boat 
may  last  two  seasons.  In  winter  the  ddns  are  taken  off  the  umiaks,  rolled 
up  in  a  bundle,  and  stored  on  the  fish  platforms  beyond  the  reach  of  dogs  or 
wolves.  As  a  nuttter  of  fact  few  of  these  boats  are  now  in  use  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Herschd  Island.  The  American  Whaluig  Fleet  from  San  Fran- 
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CISCO  has  been  in  these  waters  now  since  18^.  Many  a  whaling  captain  in 
exchange  for  labor,  fresh  venison  or  furs,  has  found  it  conveni«it  to  trade 
off  his  spare  wliale  boats.  At  present,  ther^ore,  many  famities  own  these 
boats,  but  those  who  have  none  frequwtly  move  about  as  passengers  on 
board  the  boats  of  otliei^.  The  Eskitno  are  becoming  expert  and  daring 
sailors,  managing  their  boats  competently  in  weather  which  would  look 
doubtful  to  many  a  whaleman. 

Eskimo  VillHpe*^.  Eskimo  houses  were  at  various  times  in  the  past  Huilt 
at  practically  cveiy  j)()int  of  the  coast  l»('t\v('<ni  Ihn-.scliel  Island  and  the 
Mackenzie  River,  but  the  first  place  west  of  ihv  Mackenzie'  River  reco^mized 
as  a  regular  village  site  is  Es(  aj)e  Reef,  some  fifteeu  miles  west  of  the  most 
westerly  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie.  From  this  place,  going  eastward,  one 
has  to  cross  the  entire  ddta  to  the  south  point  of  Richard  Island  before 
coming  to  the  next  recognised  site  of  habitation. 

At  Escape  Reef  there  are  the  ruins  d  some  ei|^t  or  tea  houses  dearly 
viable,  and  the  huge  quantities  of  driftwood  may  easily  cover  from  sight 
any  numl>er  of  old  ruins. . 

There  are  also  several  graves.  Some  of  them  of  the  old  log-covered  typ^ 
and  otlicr  ,  more  recent,  of  wooden  boxes  set  on  high  hiUs.  One  grave 
differed  from  all  the  rest  in  Ijeing  a  platform  burial  of  what  might  be  called 
the  Indian  type.  This  oontairied,  as  I  learned  during  the  winter,  the  body 
of  a  Nunatama  j^irl  of  fourteen,  but  tlie  ^'rave  had  been  constructed  by  an 
Eskimo  known  to  the  wliites  as  Anderson,  who  was  an  immigrant  from 
Kotzebue  from  the  west  coast  of  Alaska. 

Honesty  of  the  Eskimo.  Nothing  can  make  more  clear  the  general 
honesty  of  the  people  than  the  fact  that  people  leave  their  housdiold  goods 
on  platforms,  or  even  on  the  ground,  at  any  point  wh^  it  is  conveni^it  to 
leave  them.  AltJiough  these  articles  are  oftmi  of  considerable  importance 
and  easily  carried  off  they  are  very  seldom  disturbed.  Of  course,  where 
food  is  left,  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  anyone  who  is  hungry  may  help 
himself.  But,  having  done  this  is  always  freely  acknowledged.  In  the  old 
days  apparently  no  restitution  was  made,  but  in  more  recent  times,  since 
the  Eskimo  began  to  aeqnire  ideas  of  pri\ate  owTiershi])  from  t1\e  white?, 
the  custom  is  ^ijuhially  growing  up  of  making  payment  for  food  as  it  is 
taken  from  abandoned  stores. 

There  are,  however,  thieves  among  the  Eskimo.  Of  those  native  to  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  two  men  are  publicly  recognized  as  thieves,  and  it 
seems  to  me  probable  that  these  two  are  really  the  only  ones  at  all  given  to 
stealing,  for  such  matters  become  (quickly  known  among  tlie  Eskimo.  One 
of  these  men  is  also  the  only  murderer  now  living  in  the  community,  or  at 
least  the  only  one  whose  crime  b  at  all  recent. 
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Burial  ('nstonis.  The  ^rackm/ic  Hivrr  Kskimo  put  tlie  body  of  the 
dead  person  on  the  ground,  soinetiuiis  on  hills,  l)ut  more  frequently  on 
sandspits  where  driftwood  is  abundant.  The  body  is  then  coveretl  with 
logs,  the  sl«d  on  which  it  was  hauled,  to  the  burial  place  is  lHt}ken  up  by  the 
side  of  the  grave,  and  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  the  dead  man  had  used, 
or  owned,  are  left  beside  him.  A  few  articles  of  great  value,  such  as  labrets 
of  rare  stone,  ordinarily  go  as  inheritance  to  the  descendants  of  the  dead 
man.  If,  however,  the  man  owns  several  pair,  one  or  more  may  be  buried 
with  the  dead.  A  woman's  most  valuable  possession,  her  false  hair,  was, 
however,  usually  buried  with  its  owner.  This  accounts,  among  other  things, 
for  tlie  fabulously  high  price  at  which  fal?e  hair  was  held,  for  the  value  of  a 
good  set  was  coniputetl  at  from  oiu-  to  two  white  whale  skin  umiaks. 

White  men  assert  that  very  otttn  an  t)Kl  and  inferior  pun  is  substituted 
for  burial  pnrjjost  s  for  the  better  weapon  ow  iuhI  liy  the  dead  man.  This, 
the  Kskimo  dt^iiy,  liowe\  tr,  and  I  am  uncertain  where  the  truth  lies.  Tliey 
admit  that  the  custom  is  growing  into  disuse.  Certain  recent  burials  have 
no  property  at  all  left  beside  the  grave,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
white  men's  story  of  the  substitution  of  inferior  articles  may  be  true.  In 
general,  the  Eskimo  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  articles  left  with  ^he  body 
are  useful  to  the  dead.  Sometimes  these  take  a  curious  form,  however. 
One  man  told  me,  for  instanc  e,  that  as  he  c  ould  not  bury  both  a  blanket  and 
a  rifle  with  the  deceased  relative  he  buried  two  blankets  and  no  rifle.  He 
said  that  the  dead  man  could  use  the  blanket  as  a  rifle  in  the  future  life. 
.\s  I  met  this  Eskimo  at  the  time  when  my  command  of  the  language  was 
as  yet  rather  poor,  1  could  not  make  ont  clearly  whether  he  expected  his 
relative  to  tradeoff  one  of  the  blnnkc^t.s  in  the  future  life  for  a  rifle,  or  whether 
he  thought  of  the  lilanket  niereljv  as  an  indeiinite  equivalenl  for  the  gun. 

Food  is  often  placed  'In  the  grave  with  the  dead,  and  it  was  formerly  a 
custom  to  replenish  this  store  occasionally  fw  two  or  three  years  after  the 
individual's  death.  Only  small  quantities  were  put  on  the  grave,  however, 
a  year's  supply  of  food  tot  the  dead  man  rarely  being  equal  to  a  square  meal 
for  the  living.  Sometimes  articles  placed  on  the  gra\  e  were  deliberately 
broken  and  the  food  was  occasionally  burned,  or  otherwise  handled,  so  as  to 
be  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  living.  From  my  investigation  of  tlie  older 
graves  I  conclude  that  such  arti<le>  as  kayaks  and  sh  ds  were  almost  in- 
variably broken,  while  stnaller  things  were  buried  in  gcKnl  confiiiion.  The 
labrets.  all  the  l^skiiao  agree,  were  tiot  left  in  the  man's  lips,  but  were  plaeetl 
at  the  side  of  his  head  in  the  grave,  some  said  invariably  at  the  right  side  of 
the  head. 

The  Eskimo  from  Point  Barrow,  and  along  the  north  coast  of  Alaska, 
told  me  that  the  only  proper  \\  ay  to  bury  a  man  was  with  his  head  to  the 
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east,  but  tl»e  excavation  of  graves  sliowcd  no  .such  uniformity  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  was  difficult,  however,  in  some  cases,  to  determine  the  original 
position  of  the  body,  because  the  graves  had  been  disturbed  by  dogs,  wolves, 
or  polar  bears.  In  fact,  the  body  ordinarily  is  devoured  within  a  day  or 
week  of  its  interment.  It  was  said  that  if  the  dead  was  recognized  by  the 
community  as  a  man  of  importance  more  pains  were  takisa  to  preserve  his 
body,  and  the  Eskimo  frequently'  remark,  on  seeing  a  carefully  covered 
grave,  "that  a  good  man  must  be  buried  there." 

Firearms  Among  the  E.skimo.  In  guns,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Eskimo 
are  particular  to  p;<'t  tlie  Ix-st.  In  the  early  flays  they  had  no  firearms  at  all 
until  long  after  the  Indians  south  of  them  wt  iu*  supplieil  with  nm/zlc  loaders 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  wlu-n  whalers  began  to  winttT  at 
Herschel  Inland  tlic  Rskimo  .soon  secured  modern  American  rifle.s,  and  are 
now  so  particuhir  aljout  their  quality  that  44  calibre  giuis,  and  others  of  low 
power,  are  practically  without  value  among  them.  Some  own  Krag- 
Jorgensen,  Lee-Enfield,  and  other  similar  high-power  rifles.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  expensiveness  of  the  ammunition  these  guns  would  doubtless  wtirely 
replace  the  American-made  rifles,  for  the  Eskimo  values  even  more  keenly 
than  most  white  hunters,  lightness  of  ammunition  and  the  high  power  of  the 
rifle. 

Fear  of  Being  Photographed.  Some  of  the  Eskimo  east  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  is  happening  when  their  picture  isi 
being  taken,  and  sf>  they  do  not  mind  it.  But  west  of  the  ri%'er  some  seem 
to  enjo\  being  photographed,  those  were  the  more  sophisticated  ones  who 
had  gotten  over  their  early  views  on  the  subject.  Btit  others  of  tliose  who 
under^lo(xi,  in  a  way,  what  a  photograph  \va.s,  were  exceedingly  afraid  of 
having  their  picture  taken.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  from  the  under- 
lying idea  found  among  so  many  primitive  peoples,  that  one  who  possesses 
the  likeness  of  a  man  thereby  secures  magic  power  over  him,  and  can,  by 
injuring  the  picture  correspondingly  injure  the  individual.  Some  <rf  these 
men  were  willing  to  have  their  photographs  taken  when  they  were  feeling 
■well,  but  if  they  had  a  cold,  or  other  form  of  sickness,  they  would  excuse 
themselves  saying  that  they  would  come  and  be  photographe<l  as  soon  as 
the;^-  were  well.  Some  really  did  this,  but  some  of  them  used  the  excuse  to 
escape  entirely. 

Tlie  li^skimo  of  Ilersciiel  Island.  Previous  to  the  first  eoniint,'  of 
the  whalemen  in  ISSl).  there  were  prubal)l>  few  Kskitno  immigrants  into  the 
Mackenzie  Hi\'er  country.  There  are  tra<hi  ioiis  of  occasional  \  i>its.  perhaps 
one  only,  from  Point  Barrow.  Uoxy  lol<l  uie  that  when  he  wa.s  young  a 
umiak  arrived  at  the  Island  just  about  freeze-up  time  one  fall.  These  vere 
Point  Barrow  people  who  were  on  what  might  be  called  a  voyage  of  explora*' 
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tion.  True,  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  Point  Barrow  men  met  ycnrly 
for  tradinfT  pnrjv>ses  at  Barter  Island,  f'ollinson  Point,  or  some  ncif,'hl)or- 
ing  place,  an<i  were,  tlKTcforc.  more  or  less  familiar  with  each  other.  As 
1  learne<l  later,  tlie  Ilersdiel  IslaixUMs  had  a  very  bad  reputation  lor  (hshon- 
esty  aiul  even  treachery  anionic  tlie  traders  from  Point  Barrow.  These, 
therefore,  left  their  wives,  children,  and  property  behind  in  the  neighborht>od 
of  the  Colville  Delta.  It  seems  there  really  was  a  differwce  in  the  two 
people,  because  the  Point  Barrow  men  never  had  a  correspondingly  bad  repu- 
tation with  the  Herschel  Islanders.  It  may  be  con»dered,  therefore,  a 
rather  venturesome  journey  upon  whidi  this  Eskimo  boat  found  itself. 

The  visitors  were  well  received,  however,  at  the  Island,  entertained  for  a 
while,  and  then  began  a  sort  of  triumphal  march  to  the  eastward,  going  from 
village  to  village  with  a  large  company  of  followers,  and  finally  going  as  far 
castas  Baillie  Island.  Here  the  leading  man  of  the  Point  Barrow  party  mar- 
ried a"  Kogmollik  "  woman  who  became  his  second  wife.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  tlie  party  returned  to  Herschel  Island,  and  when  navigation 
opened  the\'  jjroeeeded  to  Point  Barrow.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  there 
was  some  intercourse,  and  intermarrying,  between  the  Mackenzie  River 
Eskimo  and  others. 

Shortly  before  1889  the  first  Nunatama,  or  inland  Eskimo,  arrived  at 
Herschel  Island.  The  people  who  were  used  to  dwelling  with  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo,  and  who  found  no  trouble  in  understanding  their  language,  under- 
stood at  first  scarcely  a  word  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  inlanders.  After 
being  together  for  a  wt  ♦  k  or  so,  however,  they  found  little  difficulty  in  con- 
versing, but  it  seems  that  the  Nunatama  dialect  differs  more  from  that  of  the 
Herschel  Islanders  than  from  that  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound,  or  so,  at  least,  the 
Mackenzie  peoi)le  say. 

With  the  first  whalers,  and  practically  e\ fry  year  since,  liiere  have  been 
Eskimo  immigrants  from  the  Islands  in  Bering  Sea,  and  from  various  points 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  or  Point  Barrow.  Sometimes  the.se  have 
stayed  one  and  a  half  .\-ears,  sometimes  indeed  they  have  hardly  come  ashore 
from  the  whaling  sliips,  but  not  infrequently  both  men  and  women  have 
taken  up  permanent  residence  at  Herschd  Island,  or  farther  east.  A  large 
number  of  the  Nunatama  have  came  either  overland  by  themselves,  or  east- 
ward from  Point  Barrow  or  Kotzebue  Sound  as  passengers  on  whaling  ships, 
while  those  from  Bering  St  rai  f  s  have  ordinarily  come  as  v  li  il  rs  or  servants  on 
board.  The  net  result  is,  that  the  Mackenzie  population  beo<Hning  mixed 
in  blood,  is  already  deeply  influenced  in  its  culture,  and  has  taken  up  many 
strange  words  into  the  spoken  language.  A  few  of  these  borrowed  words 
arc  Knglish,  an  tK-casional  one  is  Indian,  but  most  of  them  are  forms  of 
Eskimo  words  which  were  pn-viously  not  in  current  use  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie. 
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Jtily  4t  1908.  On  way  to  Red  Ri\  it.  Hunting  has  boon  poor  at  Good 
Hope.  The  Indians  ordinarily  live  largely  on  mbhits.  But  this  and  last 
year  no  rabbits,  so  thry  covdd  not  stay  noar  the  Fort  for  marten  (even  if 
these  iiad  been  plenty)  but  hafi  to  go  to  the  deer  country  around  the  liead 
of  the  Anderson  and  north  of  Fort  ( 'onfidenf  i\  ^fany  dops  starved  and 
they  are  now  high  in  pnVe.  Indians  had  bet  ii  li\  itig  niainiy  on  rabbits  for 
"last  ten  years,"  Mr.  (iaudt  tt  said,  but  these  Ijtst  two  there  were  none. 

Juhj  J3.  Deaths.  KnnniinHk  and  wife  an<l  ycninj;  girl  (about  12  14) 
•  )t  another  l"aniil\'  <li<'<l  TutMlax  of  tlii>  wrrk  at  Xiakonak,  apparently  of 
kilalua  poisoning;  hud  tuteii  of  kilahia  liay  before  tiiey  beiaine  .^ick.  Tlie 
coinnion  belief  seems  to  be  they  died  because  they  worked  at  skins,  (deer, 
seal)  just  after  a  kilalua  was  killed. 

September  14-  Smith  Bay.  Child  Teeth.  Noaahak  had  two  pulled 
with  a  string  today  and  they  were  thrown  away.  Mamayauk  reminds  me 
that  Kogmollit  feed  teeth  enclosed  in  meat  to  a  dog^  but  Hav.  says  his 
people  throw  them  away.' 

Beliefs.  When  he  was  young  some  women  of  his  people  scraped  deer- 
skins the  same  day  an  ugrug  had  lK>en  kille<l  and  vnivu.  Later  that  same 
suinmeri  some  weeks  later,  an  epidemic  C*dry  throat,"  he  calls  it)  came, 
killed  many  jieople,  among  them  .'u>me,  but  not  all,  of  the  women  who 
had  IxH'n  cfineerncd  in  scraping  skins.  This  epidemic  come  liecaitse  of 
the  skin  senipiiiK';  IIa\  .  still  believes  this  (Kotzebm-  Sound).  Has  known 
many  similar  cas(  >,  among  them  the  deaths  at  Niakonak  thi.s  summer. 

^^^^y  dead  s(  al->,  etc.,  nmst  have  fresh  water.    In  thr  boyhood  of  Tlavi- 
liirk's  ^Mandfuliier  there  were  at  oa<'  time  many  liunter.s  {ha  u^ual  l  at  the 
kiluluiik  .-vtation  of  SLshuhk.    One  of  them,  Kaiaaftjuk,  was  one  day  cap- 
sized in  his  kayak,  but  was  not  drowned  for  two  kilaluak  placed  themselves 
one  under  each  arm  and  he  swam  off  with  them  and  lived  with  them  some 
time.   By  and  by,  he  became  a  little  homesick  and  they  took  him  back  to 
^hulik.  When  they  came  to  the  surface  where  he  had  been  capsised,  he 
saw  all  the  tents  were  gone,  all  the  people  had  left  for  their  homes.  K.  be- 
gan crying  (weeping)  but  the  kilaluak  said,  "Ne%'er  you  mind;  come  stay 
M'ith  us  all  winter  and  we  will  bring  you  here  next  summer  when  your 
fri^ds  are  here."    K.  accordingly  stayed  all  winter  and  at  the  proper  season 
was  taken  to  Sishulik  by  the  kilaluak.   When  the  hunters  saw  them  they 
came  in  innumerable  kayaks  (there  were  both  Nunatama  and  coast  people) 
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to  the  hunt.   The  kllaluuk  tol(J  K.  to  keep  between  two  of  them  and  not  to 
go  near  any  kayak  for  fear  of  being  harpooned.    The  kilaluak  soon  found 
themselves  in  shoal  water  and  many  of  tlieni  were  harpooned.  Finally 
Kaiaaitjtik  saw  his  cliaTice  and  came  out  of  the  water.    \Vhen  he  appeared 
people  at  once  said  "Tliere  is  Kaiaaitjuk,"  for  they  rccoguiijed  him  though 
his  outfit  waii  ijoiaewhat  changed.    ()\  er  tlie  deerskin  coat  he  wore  when  he 
went  away,  he  now  had  a  waterproof  coat  of  intestines  (ugrug/)  and  his 
kayak  was  now  pure  white,  like  the  skin  of  a  Mahiak.   But  what  people 
wondered  at  most,  was  that  while  Kaiaaftjuk  hekl  his  paddle  level  and 
dipped  neiUier  Made  in  the  water,  still  his  kayak  flew  ahead  faster  than 
anyone  could  paddle.  When  people  saw  this  they  feared  he  would  go  away 
again,  and  all  gave  diase  to  try  catch  him.   One  of  th^  was  so  placed  he 
could  head  off  the  fleet  white  kayak,  and  got  hb  hand  on  it  as  it  went  past 
him.    At  his  touch,  the  kayak  became  an  ordinary  one  and  thereafter 
moved  only  to  the  paddle,  as  other  kayaks.    Kaiaaitjuk  now  went  ashore 
with  his  friends,  but  was  scarce  able  to  go  into  a  house  or  stand  near  anyone, 
or  he  said  they  smelled  so  bad.    They  bronirhr  liini  food  such  as  he  had  been 
very  fond  ot  before,  but  he  declared  it  stunk,  and  he  could  eat  only  a  trifle  at 
first.    Finally  he  got  used  to  every  tiling,  iiowever,  and  was  thereafter  as 
other  men.    After  his  return  K.  told  that  the  kilaluak  and  other  animals 
that  live  in  salt  water,  are  really  tamingit  (sing.  "  tamlk")  and  that  when- 
ever a  seal,  ugrug,  walrus,  kilaluak  or  bowhead  was  killed  he  should  be  given 
fresh  water  on  coming  to  shore.   (This  water  is  brought  from  some  house, 
not  any  particular  one,  and  maybe  river,  p<md,  snow,  or  sea  ice  water,  pro- 
viding  it  is  not  salt)   Ihiv.  .says  maybe  the  people  lied  who  told  this,  but 
his  own  grandfathw  saw  Kaiaaitjuk.   Anyway,  Ilav.  always  gives  seals,  etc., 
water. 

September  18.  Guests  arrived  yesterday  in  the  shape  of  three  sleds, 
two  with  umiaks  (bound  for  Point  Barrow),  and  some  sixteen  people. 
Measured  all  men  and  \\ omen  —  rest  of  w  omen  and  children  unfiling. 
These  were  some  of  the  people  we  met  ^^  ednesday.  One  of  them  was  the 
man  whom  the  ice  party  two  years  ago  encountered  on  their  return,  on  an 
island  just  west  of  Pingak,  he  says.  He  gave  me  map  with  location  of  some 
families  in  the  ColviUe  this  winter. 

September  BO.  Near  Fhixman  Island.  Old  Houses.  The  two  houses 
where  we  camped  last  night  w^  recent.  Some  four  to  five  miles  £.  is  <M& 
house,  but  also  re<  (  id,  half  to  one  mile  E.  of  that  again  is  a  really  old  house 
ruin  on  sand  bar  at  N.  W.  comer  of  a  large,  roundbh  lagoon  near  some  large 
pressure  heaps  of  sand. 

\  i^rave  near  this  old  house  has  this  board:  "f  C  L.  Gray  died  Oct.  5, 
1897,  aged  36  years."  A  half  mile  farther  west  are  two  native  graves  with 
crcMses. 
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Landmaiks.  About  half  mile  E.  of  oar  camp  of  last  ni^t  is  a  pole 
about  twenty  feet  high  supported  by  a  large  number  of  props.   Two  veiy 

conspicuous  pressure  heaps  of  earth  near  the  above  grave. 

September  SS.  Aboard  the  "Olga."  Capt.  Mojrp  pufs  information  as 
to  Prince  Alltcrt  Land.  Wood  very  scarce,  tlioui,'}i  in  snninicr  often  snffi- 
cient  i"(tr  cuiup  fires  traveling  along  the  coast.  A  little  more  wood  on  Tianks 
Island  east  of  NeKson  Head.    Blubber  for  fuel,  howe\er,  easily  attainable. 

The  people  of  Prince  .^Vlbert  Land,  Capt.  ^logg  estimates  at  800,  250  of 
whom  they  saw.  Hiey  are  in  the  estimation  of  himself  (and  crew,  including 
natives)  a  very  superior  class  of  people  in  honesty,  resourcefulness  and 
intelligence.  Extremely  hospitable.  In  winter  they  live  on  the  ice.  Seal 
are  so  abundant  that  at  most  abandoned  winter  camps  one  finds  "tons"  of 
blubber  either  cached  or  left  lying  around.  They  have  no  fish  nets,  kill 
bears  with  spears,  every  man  and  dog  turns  out,  and  deer  with  bow  and 
arrow  (tartar  bow).  Spears  and  arrows  copper  and  bone  tipped.  Only 
I^anks  Island  people  heard  of  are  towards  Mercy  Bay,  called  "bad"  by 
Prince  Albert  people. 

October  21.  Flaxman  Island.  A  daughter  was  bom  the  night  between 
Saturday  and  Sunday  (17th  and  ISth)  to  Akpek  an<i  Shungauranik. 
Shungauranik  danced  furiously  in  our  house  at  a  general  "ulahula"  the 
evening  l>efore,  and  has  bera  able  to  walk  behind  the  sled  with  the  child  on 
h«r  back  since  we  started.  The  child  is  apparently  in  the  best  of  health, 
has  blade  hair  half  an  inch  long,  and  thick — "a  full  head  of  hair/' 

October  id.  Island  in  Sharavanktok  Delta.  Care  ci  Infants. 
handles  hers  entirely  inside  her  clothes.  The  child  is  dressefl,  however, 
coat  and  boots,  coat  fur,  l)00ts  blanket.  Sh.  was  able  to  walk  all  day, 
though  she  is  not  feeling  well,  distance  about  ten  miles,  Ojarayak's  camp 
about  foiir  miles  S.E.  of  Pntnlray  cache,  the  one  we  knew  of  old.  Saw 
another  of  his  caches  on  E.  branch  of  river  about  two  miles  inland. 

October  28.  Sharavanktok  Delta.  Dofj  harnes.s  were  made  by  tlie 
Nirlirmiut  of  deer  legs  "beeau.se  they  hud  no  seal"  (.A.  says).  They  were 
like  the  harness  now  made,  sometimes  one  broad  baud,  sometimes  two 
narrow,  along  back. 

October  SO.  Barrel  Point.  Deer  driving  was  much  employed  by  the 
Colville  people,  especially  up  near  the  mountains,  Akpek  says.  He  re- 
members one  only,  howev^,  when  he  was  about  eight  yis.  old  (say  twenty 
years  ago).  At  that  time  about  fifty  were  killed,  and  it  was  a  small  drive. 
Kayaks  were  used,  and  okjx'k  stakes  in  convergent  lines  to  represent  men. 
The  driving  was  towards  small  lakes  and  seldom  towards  a  river,  if  at  all. 
The  bucks  often  fnnpht  witii  their  front  feet  against  the  k;( yf)ks,  Deer  were 
killed  by  hk  father,  Billy  says,  about  two  days'  travel  from  Cape  Prince  of 
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Wales.  Billy  never  saw  any  there.  A  whale  skeleton  Akpek  knows  about 
and  has  seen  on  the  bank  oi  the  Colville  about  two  days'  journey  fnnn 
Oliktok.  Some  has  by  now  caved  into  the  river.  People  say  that  formerly 
there  was  sea  extending  to  this  place  and  a  whaling  village  located  here. 

November  8.  Itkillik  River.  Started  8:45;  camped  3:00;  near 
Itkillikpn,  saw  tracks  of  sleds  cjatherinp:  willow.  Place  we  stopped  called 
Tuluraliik,  on  right  hank.  After  starting  yesterday,  we  followed  left  hank 
excppt  not  going  into  some  small  strejuns,  until  we  eame  to  a  jwint  about 
twelve  feet  high.  After  that  we  kept  "  itiaiii  road"  pretty  well.  Saw  a 
grave  about  six  miles  from  our  camp.  Opposite  (west  of  it  or  N.  W.)  is  a 
point  of  an  island  (its  south  end)  high  and  with  small  pingoks.  This  is 
PSshlksharvik,  a  place  so  called  from  frequent  fights  and  many  being  killed 
there.   E.  or  S.  E.  of  this  on  mainland^  high  pingok. 

November  9.  The  people  we  have  seen  so  far  are  disappomtingly  sophisti* 
cated,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  mudi  use  for  "civilised"  food. 
Akpek 's  whole  family  seems  to  be  around  here  —  brothers,  sisters,  mother. 
One  of  his  brothers  (Aya'unfrk)  came  to  visit  him  last  night  and  Akpek  goes 
to  see  him  tomorrow,  lives  some  few  miles  south.  Pania'lak  is  the  name  of 
our  neighbor  here. 

Norrmhrr  1/^.  Akkol)lak's  boy  has  delayed  us  about  one  hotir  today  with 
nose  bleeding.  He  had  another  attack  just  after  we  got  into  our  tent  for 
the  evening.  . 

Nommber  15.  Nirlik.  Akoblak  says  there  are  trees  on  the  Itkillik, 
bnt  not  cm  the  Kupik  branch  of  the  Cdville.  He  lived  among  the  trees  one 
winter  of  the  five  he  has  spent  on  Colville  (comes  from  country  behind 
Kotsebue,  wife  of  Colville  parentage  and  birth);  at  that  time  (four  years 
ago)  some  deer  (formerly  plenty)  and  moose,  fish,  rabbits,  and  ptarmigan; 
in  mountains,  sheq>  and  some  phtces  bear.  Now  no  dew  but  still  some 
moose  in  tree  country.  Some  miners  oecasionally  and  one  expected  next 
year,  has  horses,  and  has  been  on  Itkillik  before  Have  been  miners  also 
on  npper  Kupik.  When  "Charlie"  (the  one  who  liver!  in  "Min(M-'s  House" 
witli  "  Minnie"  the  -lap.)  left,  he  went  up  Ttkillik  in  spring  by  sled.  Of  the 
H\e  lie  knows  of  that  starved  to  death  !;(s<  wiritt'r  some  (two?)  were  on  the 
Itkillik  and  three  on  a  branch  of  tlie  Kupik  *  allt d  Ninpolik.  This  branch  is 
on  the  Kupik's  east  side.  Farther  east  still  {or  north)  is  another  branch, 
the  Anaktok. 

November  16.  Indian  Song.  Noticed  what  might  be  called  an  Indian 
refrain  in  Mrs.  Akoblak's  singing.  She  said  it  was  a  Nirrlik  song.  The 
refrain:  Ai  hS&  he  occasionally  brought  in. 

November  £0.  Cape  Halkett  Island.  Pk«paring  Deer  L^.  Akko- 
blak's  wife  is  doing  a  pair  as  follows:  After  cutting  them  off  the  hide  she 
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dried  them  and  thai  ruhhed  them  soft  with  a  brick-like  (pumice?)  stone 
found  on  the  Kupik  near  Atoakotak's  house.  She  then  plastered  the  skin 
side  with  a  mush  made  of  boiled  deo*  liver  and  whale  oil.  When  thoroughly 
plastered  with  this  each  leg  is  folded  like  the  closing  of  a  book  (l^^wise). 

The  above  holds,  except  in  this  respect^  that  the  rubbing  with  stone  was 
down  to  ilir-  knoe  of  the  deer  leg  only;  below  that  the  1^  was  slightly 
scraped  with  the  Ikuun.  The  liver  is  applied  only  to  the  part  scrapetl,  and 
not  to  that  rubbefl  with  stone.  After  the  leg  is  folde<l  book-wise  as  alwve, 
it  is  dmibled  on  itself  so  that  the  "livered"  part  is  four-fold  and  the  rest 
merely  doiililc.  The  I«-gs  are  then  pile<l  one  above  the  other  in  a  pile  and 
sat  on  a  little  while  and  then  put  aside.  Perhaps  tomorrow,  perhaps  later, 
she  says  she  will  scrape  the  livered  part  soft  and  tlie  leg  will  then  be  ready 
for  boots. 

Xonmbir  23.  Started  7:30,  catnpeil  2:30,  housing  with  Kunugruk 
where  we  made  our  first  camp  going  cast.  Akoblak  s  family  slept  in  the 
other  house.  Both  houses  have  considerable  fish  (the  kind  caught  at 
l^ingle  Point)  and  are  catching  them  now.  They  also  have  a  smaller  fish, 
looks  like  Norwegian  herring.  They  expect  the  fishing  to  stop  about  the 
time  the  sun  comes  back. 

November  t9.  Started  9  A.  M.  Camped  2: 30  P.  M.  in  a  house  built 
this  winter  by  some  Barrow  people  who  hav<'  left  it  temporarily.  Found 
stove,  lamp,  etc.  in  position  and  blubber  on  the  rack  —  took  some  for  our 
dogs. 

Xorenihrr  30.  Iglorak.''  Houses.  We  found  two  caches  on  a  sandspit 
east  of  Iglornk  and  one  ^of  snow)  on  another,  n  snowhouse  at  lattcT  place 
but  tt  in  sites  only  at  foniK-r.  On  Iglorak  were  two  houses.  The  iK-oi)le 
had  all  left  these,  only  u  few  s  a^o, —  probably  went  to  Cape  Sinythe  for 
Thanksgiving,  Fn>n>  Iglorak  broad  sled  trails  northward  showed  they 
have  been  healing  from  tliere. 

December  5.  Cape  Smythe.  The  blue  stone  (sapphire?)  beads  were 
accounted  for  in  this  way:  Long  long  ago,  there  was  a  man  in  Kotzebue 
Sound  who  treated  his  wife  very  badly.  Finally  she  could  not  endure  his 
abuse  longor  and  ran  away,  going  across  country  northwards.  When  she 
reached  the  ocean  she  still  kept  the  same  course  (it  was  winter)  until  she 
came  to  an  unmhabited  island.  Here  she  found  a  beach  covered  with 
pel)bles,  and  all  of  them  were  green  (or  blue)  stone.  She  filled  a  mitten 
with  these  and  turned  hack.  Wlien  she  i^of  to  her  people  again  her  husband 
had  married  another  woman,  an<l  they  already  had  a  family,  but  because 
the  stones  represented  great  wealth  he  took  back  his  former  wife  and  ousted 
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from  the  bouae  his  second  wife  and  her  children.  This  story  was  told  to 
Mr.  Brower  some  years  ago  by  a  native  from  Kotzebue  Sound  who  was  at 
Cape  Smythe.  The  value  of  these  beads  was  fabulous.  Some  years  ago 
when  furs,  bone,  etc.,  were  already  at  a  hiph  price,  one  of  these  wjis  sold  at 
Cape  Sinythc  for  two  silver  foxes,  (twenty  )  slabs  of  f>onc,  a  sled  and  team  of 
fiv<»  flot^s  and  five  eross  foxes.  I-abrets  were  made  our  of  these  beads  if  they 
hajipened  to  break  aceidt^ntally.  One  side  was  ground  to  a  fiat  surface  and 
stuck  on  to  a  circular  disk  of  white  stone.  The  adhesive  material  was 
"  gutjuk,"  or  seal  oil  boiled  till  thksk  and  sticky,  the  same  material  as  they 
used  for  chewing  gum  and  for  pitching  canoe  seams,  when  they  pitched 
them  at  all.  Ocraaonally,  however,  they  used  the  pitch  from  the  lake 
bdiind  Simpson.  After  the  ships  came,  imitations  of  almost  no  selling 
value  were  made  by  using  split  blue  marbles.  An  unbroken  bead  was  much 
more  valuable  than  a  pair  of  the  best  labrets  made  from  the  same  sort  of 
bead,  so  beads  were  never  broken  to  make  labrets.  The  red  stone  (ochre?) 
used  for  coloring  skins  and  woodwork  eonies  to  Barrow  from  a  branch  of  the 
Sharavanaktok  River.  Mr.  Brower  himself  still  uses  it  in  preference  to 
paint  for  his  skin  boat  frames,  etc.  In  putting  it  on,  sometimes  the  powder 
is  danjpened  with  water  before  nibbing  on  the  wood,  sometimes  the  wood  is 
dampened  and  tlie  powder  rubbetl  ou  thy.  Occasionally,  seal  oil  is  used  in 
place  of  water;  this  makes  a  darker  shade,  but  the  object  remains  sticky. 

December  8,  Cape  Smythe.  Practice  qH  Abortion.  No  disgrace,  so  far 
as  Mr.  Brower  knows,  ever  attached  to  either  voluntary  or  involuntary 
abortion  and  the  form«  was  practised  until  a  few  years  ago,  especially  by 
young  girls  who  considered  it  too  early  to  assume  family  cares.  Treatment 
^\  as  by  kneading  the  alxlomen  and  was  done  by  doctors  or  by  old  women. 
Two  or  more  doctors  often  worketl  together  in  other  cases  and  Mr.  Brower 
believes,  but  does  not  know,  that  both  doefc^rs  and  old  women  worked  to- 
gether on  abortion.  No  secret  was  made,  he  thinks,  of  the  time  and  j)lace 
of  treatment  althoufrh  hv  nt  ver  heard  of  it  till  afterwards,  except  in  the  ca.se 
of  a  younj,^  f,'irl  who  told  him  she  was  going  to  have  it  done  pretty  .soon,  and 
later  told  him  that  now  it  was  done.  He  never  knew  death  or  any  .serious 
illness  to  follow  voluntary  abortion,  though  he  has  known  of  serious  illness 
after  a  miscarriage.  Treatment  was  occasionally  by  hitting  the  stomach 
smart  blows  with  a  flat  stick,  though  kneading  was  the  usual  way.  There 
was  no  question  of  "confessing  abortion"  for  it  was  made  no  more  secret 
than  childbirth.  Twins  were  not  desired,  but  were  no  great  misfortune  or 
dbgrace  to  the  women  who  had  them.  Two  could  not  be  cared  for,  however, 
and  <me  was  exposed,  usually  not  always,  the  girl,  if  the  children  were  one  of 
each  .sex.  No  secret  was  made  of  either  the  birth  or  the  killinjx  Tlie  sex 
of  a  child  is  usually  correctly  foretold  by  the  mother  after  five  or  six  months 
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of  pregnancy.  Mr.  Brower  knows  of  but  few  mbtakes,  and  in  his  own  wife's 
case  there  have  been  none,  two  gtris  and  four  boys  now  living  and  two  ^rls 
and  one  boy  dead.  He  thinks  they  tell  partly  by  the  amount  of  movement 
of  the  foetus,  boys  move  more.  Prefermce  for  boys  is  the  rule,  but  in  many 
cases  girls  are  desired.  Mr.  Brower  can  give  no  rule  as  to  under  what 
circumstances  girls  are  wanted,  but  thinks  that  in  most  cases  parents  prefer 
to  have  the  first  ehilfl  a  hoy  (rf.  Mackcnzir  Rivrr).  He  has  never  heard  of 
any  tnafriral  or  other  tr<  .'irHuMit  to  eoutrol  the  sex  of  the  expeeted  child. 
Pi^^meiitation  amoiifi:  l^^kill^o  \  aries  from  that  of  wliites  in  this  general  way 
that  tlie  parta  ligiiter  than  the  re^t  uf  the  bmiy  among  wliites  are  (hirker  tlian 
the  rest  among  Eskimo  —  cf.  linia  labc.  The  genitals,  nipples,  anil  ahdomi- 
nal  line  are  usually,  if  not  always  markedly  dark  (Dr.  Marsh). 

January  1909.  Names.  A  small  boy  (about  four)  in  this  house  was 
bom  a  short  time  before  his  uncle  died.  After  the  uncle's  death  the  baby 
became  very  restless  and  became  quiet  (mly  after  he  got  the  uncle's  name. 
This  was  given  him  as  a  second  name  and  he  at  once  became  quiet.  He 
had  been  crying  for  the  name.  Formerly,  when  a  child  was  very  restless  and 
cried,  a  medicineman  was  called  in  to  determine  whose  name  he  was  crying 
for,  when  the  right  name  was  found  the  crying  stopped.  On  1)eing  ques- 
tioned, all  the  people  of  the  house  (three)  agreed  that  not  only  did  the  child 
want  the  name,  but  "in  all  prohahility"  tlie  name  was  e(jnaUy  anxious  to 
get  into  the  ehild,  i.  e,.  tliey  seem  to  tliiiik  of  the  name  as  an  entity. 

Ten-Fo<)te<l  Bear,  iurak  toki  us  Wednesday  evening  that  the  ten- 
footed  bear  lives  mostly  in  the  water  like  a  seal.  Looks  like  a  polar  bear  all 
but  the  ten  legs.  When  he  walks  on  ice  the  five  feet  of  each  side  track  after 
each  other  so  the  bear  nuikes  a  double  track  like  a  sled.  Walking  the  bear 
often  gets  his  legs  tan^^ed  up;  there  are  so  many,  he  can't  manage  them  all. 
Once  a  man  was  followed  by  a  ten<^ooted  bear.  The  man  walked  between 
two  cakes  of  ice  and  the  bear  was  caught  in  the  crevice  between  them.  If 
his  feet  had  not  become  entangled  he  might  have  gotten  off.  As  it  was,  the 
man  speared  him.  When  clying,  the  bear  fell  on  his  back,  all  his  feet  pawing 
the  air.    This  is  an  old  men's  stor\     Tarak  never  saw  such  a  bear  or  tracks. 

JaiiUiin/  2.  Point  Franklin.  >tarted  10  .\.  M.  Arrived  at  house  of 
Akebiana  (]^)iiit  I"Vaiiklin~)  4:4.^.  There  are  six  houses  here,  but  only  two 
have  people  ju.sL  now,  the  other  four  families  are  at  ley  Cape  for  the  dance. 

Tattooing.  A  woman  from  Noatak  (Xapaktok)  sa^  s  girls  of  her  time 
(she  looks  forty)  were  told  if  they  did  not  tattoo  the  chin,  the  chin  would 
grow  long  to  disfigurement. 

A  "Kogmallik"  woman  is  Akebiana's  wife  and  she  is  Ro^gr's  and  Ova* 
yuak's  cousin.  She  has  been  around  Barrow  about  twelve  years  and  has 
forgotten  most  Mackenzie  words  that  differ  from  Barrow. 
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Humor.  Two  jokes  "sprung"  last  evening  may  be  called  typical 
Eskimo  jokes.   The  loose  root  of  a  badly  pulled  (broken)  toothy  came  out. 

Some  one  said  I  had  twisted  it  out  in  trying  to  pronounce  Eskimo  words. 
George  said  when  he  was  small  he  cried  for  another  name.  His  wife  said 
she  guessed  it  prohiil)!y  was  worms. 

January  s.  Point  H(  lch(T.  Started  10:  10  A.  M.,  stopped  1 :  30  P.  M. 
in  vacant  house  isioxc,  ftc.j  at  Sis<lraruit  (Point  Pelcher).  Two  inhabit- 
able houses  here.  AKuut  half  mile  north  is  housr  of  I^ortugee  Jentine  Lope 
who  three  years  ago  last  tall  went  into  prison  ai  McNeill's  Island,  Washing- 
ton, for  "Statutory  Rape,"  living  with  w^oman  under  sixteen. 

Jatmarp  7.  Wainwrij^t  Inlet.  Perpetual  Frost.  At  various  limes 
(n  the  past  I  have  found  in  speaking  with  Eskimo  that  they  consider  solid 
frost  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  earth  to  an  unknown  depth,  the  layer 
thawed  in  summer  is  the  only  part  not  froisen  at  that  time.  They  have 
asked  me  how  far  one  would  have  to  dig  in  my  country  and  in  the  negro's 
country  to  get  down  to  frost,  after  it  was  explained  that  in  Africa  it  does  not 
freeze  in  winter  or  summer. 

January  11.  Wainwright  Tnlrt.  Sharpening  Tools.  Dr.  Tvlarsh  says 
women  np\'er  sharpen  stone  tihis  or  ikuuns,  the  fluking  done  by  men. 

Takj)iik  is  said  to  be  going  insane.  He  is  so  restless  that  he  has  to  be 
traveling  or  nio\  ing  all  the  time,  (rot  tired  of  waiting  for  crowd  of  dancers 
(who  hang  around  Wainwright  four  days)  and  came  back  to  his  deer  herd. 
Bdiaving  as  he  does  would  not  be  remarked  among  the  whites,  but  is  con- 
sidered abnormal  here. 

Fdmtary  19,  Wiunwright  Inlet.  A  native  trader  arrived  last  evening 
from  Kotzebue  Sound.  He  is  said  to  have  1500  in  money  and  some  "  civi- 
lized ' '  shoes,  sweaters,  socks,  underwear.  He  pays  13.00  in  money  for  white 
fox;  other  price  s  in  proix>rtion. 

February  21 .  Whalebone  was  made  into  a  SCNTt  of  toboggan.  The  .small 
ends  of  the  bone  turned  forward  so  the  sled  was  narrow  in  front,  raft  fashion. 
The  fonvard  end  bent  back  as  in  toboggan.  All  hair  trimmed  off  the  bone. 
Bark  end  bones  cut  straight  across  side  pieei  ^  ami  at  <'nfl  of  bone  turned  up 
on  cdgt'  or  at  an  angle.  Some  sleds  strengthened  with  wood,  Mr.  Brower 
thinks,  but  is  not  sure. 

Bone  was  also  used  in  making  snares  for  big  birds,  geese,  etc.,  and  occa- 
sionally for  ptarmigan.  Hair  off  the  bone  used  to  snare  smaller  birds. 
Ptarmigan  snares  and  small  bird  snar^  generally  caught  bird  about  neck; 
geese  caught  by  leg  in  snares  along  beach.  These  snares  usually  set  in 
strings  with  one  or  two  dead  geese  for  decoys.  Bone  also  used  for  wolf 
killing,  was  not  folded  (as  at  Mackenzie  River)  but  coiled,  was  frozen  in 
deer  meat  and  deer  fat  and  string  removed  so  mere  thawing  would  release 
spring. 
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FAmary  83.  Victoria  Island  People.  "Fearless"  (Ilavinlrk's  "broth- 
er") who  was  with  Mogg  last  winter  gave  me  some  items  concerning  the 
people  today.  Fearieas  says  people  had  a  distinctly  lighter  complexion 
than  any  Eskimo  he  ever  saw.  Saw  some  wliose  skin  (face)  was  as  light  as 
mine,  .several  with  hair  ranging  from  mine  to  Mr.  I^dley's  (which  is  dark, 
but  not  black).  Hair  wa.<;,  too,  not  so  stiiT  as  ordinary  Eskimo  and  children's 
hair  averaged  lighter  than  grown  people's,  a  thing  true  of  whites,  though  I 
have  seen  no  variation  from  the  ordinary  black  among  Eskimos  exc^t  in 
newborn  children. 

It  .seems  entin-ly  out  of  the  way  to  suppose  that  these  facts  can  l>c  ex- 
plained by  white  hlood  mixTiire  from  (  "ollinson's  and  M'Clure's  vessels,  in 
view  of  tlie  fact  iluit  no  such  changes  have  been  wrought  at  Pt.  Barrow  in 
over  half  a  century  of  definite  contact.  Fearless  says  the  complexion  differ- 
ences are  carried  out  in  the  eyes,  for  he  sa^s  the  white  of  the  eye  was  like 
white  men's  and  not  like  Eskimo's  or  Indian's.  Some  6t  the  people  had 
eyes  as  light  as  mine,  Fearless  sa^N  s  (though  Mclntyre  says  he  saw  only  one 
as  Hg^t  and  Baker  [engineer]  says  he  saw  two.)  Fearless  agrees  with  white 
men  in  saying  average  stature  of  the  people  up  to  that  of  Nunatamas. 

Mr.  Brower  knew  of  one  woman  a  daughter  of  an  officer  of  McGuire's 
ship.  No  trace  of  white  blood  b  apparent  in  her  full  gmvn  son  who  now 
lives  at  Point  Barrow,  woman  long  dead.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
all  trace  of  McGuire's  wintering:  lias  disappeared.  Mr.  Brower  has  >een 
only  one  ease  of  li^ht  eyes  in  half-whites  here,  and  knows  one  ease  of  light 
hair.  All  half-caste  ( hildren  I  have  seen  anj'where  (Eskimo)  have  had 
bla<  1:  Itnir.  have  seen  thirty  or  thirty-live.  F.  snys  beards  no  more  markefl 
than  aiiionu  other  Rskimo.  This  is  negative  but  he  also  says  beards  were 
as  li|;ht  or  h'^^hter  in  shade  than  hair. 

Frbnifiri/  J.').  \'ietoria  Island  People,  .'^rarcity  oi  \u,iineii  is  marked. 
There  were  nu  single  women  hut  several  single  men;  no  men  had  two  wives 
but  .several  women  had  two  husbands.  Exchanging  wives  is  practised  and 
little  or  no  sexual  jealousy.  Large  proportion  of  diildren  (contrary  to 
Klinkenberg's  story). 

Movements  of  People.  People  hunt  in  Banks  Island  sometimes.  When- 
ever they  cross  sea  it  is  by  sleds,  for  they  have  no  umiaks  and  but  four 
kayaks  among  people  whom  Fearless  saw  (Capt  Mogg  says  about  ISty 
\  isited  ship  and  F.  saw  an  encampment  of  twelve  houses  besides  those  150). 
They  sometimes  hunt  where  there  are  trees  (not  'M  ws)  and  have  their 
bows,  etc.,  made  of  these  and  not  of  driftwood.  They  know  of  people 
(Eskimo  presumably)  who  have  white  men's  wares,  but  these  are  hostile. 
Know  of  Indians  also. 

(,'opper  not  much  in  evidence  among  people  Fearless  saw,  most  had 
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knivos  from  Klinkenberg's  ship  of  former  years.  Some  women  had  uius  of 
thick  tin  probably  from  (\)llinson's  ship. 

M'trrh  ,T.  Wainwright  Inlet.  T'grup  boot  soles  when  cut  from  caiiDe 
skm.'f,  should  be  cut  with  their  lou^'  iixis  perpendicular  to  tlie  rail  (or  keel) 
of  the  bout,  on  account  of  mis-stretching  of  the  hides  in  lip  parts  of  the  htiat. 
Only  boat  skins  make  first  class  soles.  The  prow  and  stem  skins  of  an 
umiak,  however,  are  stretched  fore  and  alt  and  from  these  the  soles  cat 
should  have  long  axis  parallel  to  rail. 

Mixreh  6.  Sled  rafts  ^  la  Peary  were  always  used  by  the  Point 
Barrow  Eskimo — usually  one  pdce  forward  between  the  runners  and  two 
behind  lashed  outside  the  runners. 

March  8,  Abo.inl  the  "Challenge."  The  hair  cutting  of  tlie  SilKM-ians 
aboard  (from  near  Indian  Point)  is  the  same  practically,  as  that  of  the 
Eskimo,  except,  possibly,  the  tonsure  is  a  bit  larfjer  anrl  the  hair  shorter 
below,  i.  p.,  the  luuut  hair  just  aftpr  a  hair  c  ut,  cs  the  impression  of  a 
ridge  or  bund  around  X\\v  head.  You  notice  ou  tlu  iu  the  hair  they  have  left, 
on  the  Eskimo  the  hair  cut  away.  They  say  tliat  ( verywhere  along  their 
coast  the  same  style  prevails.  Some  abamUm  it  while  on  shipboard  but 
always  cut  hair  just  before  getting  home.  The  same  style  does  not  now 
(if  ever)  prevul  on  Big  Diomede. 

March  8,  Barrow  Houses.  Mr.  Mclntyre  says  that  he  was  at  Point 
Barrow  In  1880,  and  saw  and  entered  a  house  there  that  had  a  door  in  the 
side  covered  with  skin.  There  were  two  doors  each  covered  with  bearskin, 
i.  e.,  one  in  alley. 

March  10.  West  of  Iglorak.  Startetl  8:  45  A.  M.,  camperl  G  P.  M.  in 
one  of  three  snowhoiises  (deserted)  on  next  sandspit  west  of  Iglorak.  Big- 
gest (the  center  one)  house  had  evidently  b(x*n  lined  with  canvas  for  perma- 
nent habitation,  hut  canvas  recf  iitly  removed  and  big  holes  left  open  in 
roof  of  hoTise,  about  thn-e  feet  >(iuare.  The  (west]  one  we  slept  in  was  a 
temporary  tamp  bui  door  antl  sto\  e  pipe  hole  clo.sed  and  all  in  good  shape. 
Did  not  look  into  easternmost  house. 

March  10,  West  of  Iglorak.  SnowlM>use  building  seems  a  lost  art. 
It  is  said  the  ])eople  formerly  made  the  dome  houses,  but  nowadays  they  use 
a  handsaw,  cut  the  snow  into  huge  blocks  (say  ei^teen  inches  by  forty), 
build  the  house  in  a  rectangle  with  the  walls  perpendicular  and  the  gables 
highest  in  the  center,  log  cabin  shape.  A  ridge  pole  of  wood  is  then  laid  and 
block  laid  resting  one  end  on  wall  and  other  on  rirlge  pole.  If  no  wood  is 
available  the  blocLs  are  said  to  be  leaned  together  at  the  top.  This  sort 
of  roof  will  evidently  sag  in  mild  weather.  It  is  .said  some  half  dozen  men 
at  Cape  SntvflK'  ;in<l  Point  Harrow  know  how  to  build  dome  hf)uses. 

Inlander  coiubination  houses  and  tents  are  thus  made:    The  ordinary 
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dome  tent  is  put  up.  On  top  tliis  snow  is  shoveled,  ll  must  be  soft;  if 
there  are  chunks  they  are  pulverized  or  thrown  out.  When  the  tent  is 
covered  about  six  to  eight  inehi^  (patted  down  with  Bat  of  shovel),  a  fierce 
fire  is  built  inside.  This  forms  ice  in  the  snow  outside  and  unites  the  tent, 
of  course.  In  course  of  use  the  tent  dried.  A  space  b  left  between  the  teat 
and  snow  (now  part  ice),  by  the  first  thawing.  This  acts  as  insulating  space 
all  winter.  We  thus  have  practiodly  :i  lined  snowhouse.  If  the  tent  be 
removed  the  snowhouse  remains,  unless  broken. 

March  12.  Kast  of  Point  Barrow.  \'i<  toria  Island  ptoplc  iiitch  their 
dogs  fan  fashion  to  sletJ,  rynliak  says.  Team  usually  four  or  five  dogs. 
Slffl,  short,  such  as  used  t'orincrlv  <it  Mackenzie  River.  Runners  of  wood, 
shod  only  with  ice.    No  knowledge  of  lU'ts  nor  of  snowshofs. 

March  15.    Fine  whetstones  were,  and  art-,  brought  from  l  luiiula  iiiver 
to  Barrow,  etc.,  for  trade.    Look  ahnost  or  quite  suitable  for  razors. 

Mofch  16,  Imarruak  Ingenuity.  Someone  in  the  house  has  made 
today  a  kerosene  lamp  with  a  two  inch  wick  (wide)  out  of  one  of  my  two- 
pound  roast-mutton  tins.  The  wick  is  of  manifold  cloth.  The  wick  is 
raised  by  a  pin  thrust  in  altematdy  through  two  slits  in  the  side  of  the 
burner. 

Marek  17,  Imarruak.  Combination  pants  (like  wading  pants)  such 
as  women  usually  wear,  are  worn  by  Pilyalla  (the  starved  man)  and  hy  the 
boy  Cekeara  who  is  w  i'h  us.  The  man's  outer  and  only  pants  arc  with 
hair  in.  The  boy  wears  unii  r  pants  hair  in,  a  sealskin  slipper  on  feet  over 
these;  then  outer,  hair  out.  The  legs  of  the  outer  pants  are  of  deer  legs 
such  as  usually  used  for  boots.    Boy  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 

March  17.  Polyandry.  A  Point  Hope  woman,  Aksxratkok,  had  two 
husbands,  the  earlier,  Najrukuk;  the  one  added  later,  Ukulli'na  (a  Kuwor- 
miut)  N.  is  from  Point  Hope,  and  later  lived  at  Point  Barrow.  Ukulll'na 
has  now  been  divorced.  All  are  still  living,  woman  and  husband  at  Point 
Hope.   (Told  by  Uyuliak  and  Billy  in  concert.) 

Match  18,  Near  Cape  Halkett.  Tents  of  wah  us  or  ugrug  gut  were, 
Billy  says,  sometimes  made  for  summer  use  at  Port  Clarence. 

/l/;r/7  14-  Fla.xman  Island.  Thefts  are  numerous  this  year.  We  have 
lost  from  the  (  jk  lie  here  1  spy  glass,  1  pair  deerskin  boots,  1  skein  red  vnrn, 
about  1(1  lbs.  tobacco,  half  a  tin  matches,  etc.  Others  have  lost  similarly. 
Whole  community  very  religious.    Tht  fts  fornu  rly  rare. 

April  20.  Near  mouth  of  Kupaiuk  iiucr.  A  luclu'  at  our  camp 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  Old  Barrel.  Table  gear,  ulu,  wolverine  claws, 
etc.,  indicates  to  us  starving  people,  but  it  may  be  stuff  left  b\  people  going 
inland  to  hunt. 

AprU  £9,  Near  Point  Barrow.   Started  10:45  A.  M.,  camped  about 
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9  P.  M.  in  Arnavirak's  \iou»v,  Uie  house  he  was  living  in  when  we  slept  in 
his  other  vacant  house  March  11th.  All  houses  now  deserted,  everybody 
whaling  at  Barrow. 

May  S3,  West  of  Simpson  Cutbank.  Bringing  up  Children,  Talked 
with  Ilavinirk  tonight  about  the  fact  that  Noashak  is  a  pretty  bad  little  girl. 
When  we  travel  she  is  always  on  the  sled,  when  we  stop  she  is  over  all 
creation  tumbling  and  capering.  He  said  if  she  were  a  boy,  he  would  make 
her  walk.  Told  of  the  harmful  results  of  speaking  harshly  to  children. 
Said  when  he  himself  was  small  his  father  spoke  harshly  to  him  occasionally 
and  he  feels  the  e\'il  efToets  still.  Is  not  as  bright  as  boys  uKvays  spoken  to 
kiiuily;  if  spoken  to  harshly  or  suddenly  now  his  "  heart  jumps."  I^csifics, 
he  wants  her  to  have  ha  easy  time  as  white  children.  Travelled  once  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lapp  and  children  to  Point  Hope;  neither  Mrs.  Lapp  nor 
children  walked  a  step. 

May  96.  Length  of  Stories.  Ilav.  says  his  father  knew  one  very  good 
stoiy.  It  was  so  long  it  took  about  a  month  to  tell  it  all.  Of  course,  he 
says  dkey  did  not  sit  at  it  continuously.  Hb  father  might  go  looking  at  traps 
one  day  and  hunting  another,  but  always  when  he  came  home  and  luul 
eaten  he  took  a  seat  in  middle  of  karrigi  floor  and  starte<l  where  he  left  off. 

May  27.  Imarruak,  (Smith  Bay).  Hunting  Methods.  Pannipabluk 
founrl  some  small  dead  bed-willows  at  Imarruak,  stuck  them  in  the  snow, 
and  snared  ptarmigan  among  them. 

Religion.  Tlav.  the  other  day  repeated  his  assertion  that  before  mis- 
sionaries came  Eskimo  were  bad.  Now  they  arc  good.  The  first  time  the 
story  was  that  they  lied,  stole,  and  worked  on  Sundays;  now  they  lie  and 
steal  but  don't  work  Sundays.  To  this  he  now  adds  that  form«1y  "  doctors  " 
used  to  kill  men  by  magicj  but  now  there  is  ncme  of  this,  thanks  to  fear  of 
Hell. 

May  28.  Near  Imarruak.  Conservatism.  A.  says  that  last  winter 
when  they  had  no  deerskin  for  bootsoles  his  people  would  not  try  moose- 
skin.  Said  they  never  heard  of  anyone  trying  it.  Refused  to  use  for  boot- 
legs those  of  deer  skinned  by  A.  because  he  ripped  the  skin  up  the  back  of 
the  leg  up  to  the  hock,  whereas  they  rip  it  up  the  front  of  leg  to  hock  then 
go  inside  leg. 

Mdij  29.  Near  Cape  Halkett.  Dimension.^  for  our  Umiak.  I^ength 
83j  feet,  width  0  feet  at  lop,  33  inches  at  bottom,  depth  2(i  inches. 

June  3.  Cape  Halkett  Island.  Found  on  top  pressure  ridge  by  last 
camp  a  piece  of  an  Itkillik  bark  canoe  laced  with  a  root. 

Jtme  9.  Island  southeast  of  Point  Comfort  (?).  W<»nen's  tapsfs  at 
Port  Clarence  and  neighboiiiood  were  decorated  with  deer  teeth.  Panni- 
gabluk  says  she  has  not  seen  this  at  Barrow  or  among  any  of  the  eastern 
peoples. 
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June  19.  Beliefs.  Paniiigaljluk  tells  that  two  years  ago  lur  brother 
Alekak  wantrd  to  stay  at  liainpart  House  as  Kiininik  did,  but  could  not 
because  their  mother  (hers  and  Alekak's)  "did  not  want  to  die  among  trees." 
Why  did  she  not  want  to  die  among  ti-ees?  "That  was  her  idea  not  mine. 
I  don't  know  what  she  thought." 

June  i4'  Eskimo  Medicine.  Have  se^  this  winter  several  cases  of 
violent  squeesdng  of  the  chest  to  relieve  pains  there.  The  patient  holds  up 
his  arms  above  his  head  while  the  strongest  man  available  stands  behind 
liim,  puts  his  arms  around  his  chest  and  grasps  one  wrist  by  the  other 
hand  and  squeezes  about  or  below  the  nipples.  Apparently  he  squeezes  as 
hard  as  he  can,  while  the  patient  does  not  seem  to  swell  the  chest  to  resist. 
Usually  the  patient  lifts  his  feet  off  the  ground  and  is  thus  held  up  for  perhaps 
thirty  semnfls,  when  the  pressure  is  relaxetl. 

Juiii'  £4.  Childl>irth.  The  old  women  tell  the  young  girls  to  be  sure 
to  get  their  first  child  early,  as  otherwise  childbearing  will  be  diihcult. 
Shortly  before  the  time  of  delivery  pregnant  women  are  advised  to  court 
violent  exercise  as  "it  will  loosen  the  chfld  and  make  it  come  easy."  This 
advise  Mr.  B —  blames  for  the  death  (about  Apr.  30)  of  his  nurse  girl.  Flora — 
miscarriage.  %e  brought  a  sled  out  to  the  floe  over  rough  ice  and  worked 
hard  on  it,  against  B.'s  directions,  because  old  women  had  told  her  to. 

Jviti  ?  T  Xirrlik.  The  person  seen  was  a  Colville  woman,  I^uk,  a 
widow  since  last  winter.  B.  had  come  to  a  river  and  attracted  her  attention 
by  shooting,  so  she  came  to  the  opposite  bank.  She  told  B.  that  if  we 
ascended  river  we  were  planning  to  ascend  we  should  hit  Colville  "far" 
above  Itkillikpa;  besides  the  ri\er  was  cracked  —  very.  Said  almost  all 
Colville  i)eople  had  star\ cd  this  winter,  though  none  to  death;  that  about 
all  ol  them  had  come  in  boats  yesterday  to  Xirrlik  to  lish  and  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  where  they  are  now  camped  on  a  river,  having  its  mouth  in  sight 
of  Niirlik  and  coming  to  within  half  mile  of  the  river  we  were  near. 

June  S5.  Nirrlik.  The  people  we  found  yesterday  were  the  following 
(acconUng  to  Pannigabluk) :  K&uk,  a  widow  of  t't j&rak  (K's  father  Nuna- 
tama;  mother  Kuwuk)  (Fs  Nunatama?);  Kti^arrk  (Killermiut)  (the 
Killer  is  a  branch  of  the  Kanianik  in  the  mountains,  the  Kana  branch  of 
Kupik);  Duk'kayak  (mother,  Nuna;  father,  Killer);  Innuahlurak, 
husband  of  D.,  (Killermiut);  I'yaak  (flaughter  of  Kan'aurak's  brother. 
K.  is  one  who  had  a  devil)  fKat^mallirmiut  —  in  mountains);  Itiihluk 
CKapmnllirmiut  I ;  Kr^worak  (Danirhter  of  Keruk  —  about  five  years  old), 
Arrigaailjuak  (Akpek  s  sister,  uhoui  fifteen  years). 

June  2S.  The  people  camped  about  one  mile  S.  \V.  of  us  are  Turnfia 
and  Kiktoriak  and  their  two  children,  boy  ten,  girl  three.  T.  is  Kuwuk, 
K.,  Point  Hope. 
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July  2,  jS'in  lik.  Measured  headi>  today  with  ^Vndenson's  help,  twenty- 
eight  in  all.  Measured  all  but  two  grown  people  (Attoakotak  who  is  sick  and 
his  wife)  and  eight  children,  mostly  small,  though  some  six  or  seven  years. 
Panniulak  gives  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  other  peoplci  who 
frequent  Nirrlik  to  trade  as  follows  (enjuding  seven  measured  June  27th 
and  Keruk's  little  girl  (who  would  not  be  measured).  Up  the  river  S.  W.  of 
here  four,  near  Oliktok  seventeen,  Kuparuk  fi\  e,  total  sixty-four.  This 
is  not  counting,  of  course^  Pillyalla,  Kunagrak,  and  others  who  are  at  Point 
Barrow  now  ;ind  mny  not  ooinr  I)a(  k.  One  old  man,  Ikak'^hak,  has  parts 
of  his  skin  turned  about  '  white  men's"  color  —  not  tallowy  albino. 

./?////  3.  In  Camp  at  Nirrlik.  Some  of  the  people  were  across  tlu-  moim- 
taiiis,  so  far  they  saw  no  mountains  where  they  were;  supposed  they  were 
near  the  Kunkpuk  (Yukon).  Saw  no  Indians,  but  saw  two  miners  who 
told  that  the  country  was  now  full  of  prospectors  up  to  the  divide,  that 
Carter  had  "strudc  it  rich"  and  also  the  Jap  ''Cookie."  The  Eskimo 
(five  tents)  killed  seven  moose  and  about  twenty  sheep  to  the  tent,  and  some 
deer,  but  starved  in  spring. 

July  $.  Nirrlik.  Panniulak  telb  that  formerly  when  a  man  killed  a 
wolf  he  ate  no  warm  food  for  four  days,  if  it  was  a  male  wolf  and  five,  if  it 
was  a  female.  Ylhm  he  got  into  the  house  after  killing  the  wolf,  lie  would 
take  a  stone  hammer  (an  old  one  preferal)ly  or  necessarily')  and  shout  four 
times  in  the  fireplac*e  or  m-ar  it ,  "< )  lio  I "  lour  times,  if  wolf  a  male;  strike 
five  tiine.s  and  shout  five  times  if  a  female. 

Juhf  4.  At  Nirrlik  were  eiprht  umiaks:— Atloktuak,  Neako.\Tik,  Alak, 
Panniulak,  Kcruk,  Kattcruak,  ivai\au,  ALsiaktok,  Aiakkerak,  Alahualuk 
(arrived  as  we  left).  Turnfiak  had  his  boat  up  on  the  Bkallirkpik;  Puya 
and  IGrinirk  have  each  an  umkik  and  are  on  their  way  now  with  them  from 
Oliktok  by  the  river.  Nutarksiruak  and  wife  and  two  <duldren  are  in  the 
mountains,  not  coming  to  sea  this  year.  Had  umiak  when  he  went  up, 
but  may  be  dbmantled  now.  There  are  not  known  to  be  any  others  on 
the  Kupik  or  its  branches,  have  tlcscrtrd  either  to  Barrow  or  Kotzebue, 
No  one  this  summer  on  Itkillik.  ]\'opl<*  at  Nirrlik  do  not  seem  to  hunt  at 
all  this  time  of  year  birds,  eggs,  or  deer,  but  fish  exclusively.  This  is  the 
t  asiest,  as  mosquitoes  don't  bother  so  mueh.  Mosquitoes  do  not  seem  so 
had  anyway  at  Nirrlik  as  elsewhere  inland,  i)rol)ahly  because  situated 
on  a  liif^h  eutliank  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  lieeause  several  tents  divide 
attentions  between.  Panniulak  and  family  arc  going  to  liarrow  by  the 
first  fair  wind.  P.  says  Colville  is  too  uncertain  a  country  for  food.  Though 
he  did  not  starve  last  winter,  he  came  near  it,  after  giv  ing  food  to  those 
who  were  starving. 

Seal  Hunters.   Eighteen  of  the  Colville  people  went  by  earliest  water  to 
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Oliktok  (sledded  to  islands  outiiide/)  for  seal.  One  of  the  three  boats 
(Akfaimlik's)  with  nine  people  and  five  and  a  half  poks  seal  o3  arrived  as  we 
left  Ninrlik.  Hiey  had  gone  outside  the  delta.  The  other  two  umiaks  are 
on  their  way  with  seven  poks  ofl.  Peofde  killed  only  <»e  caribou  near 
Oliktok,  but  think  there  are  plenty  now  on  account  of  the  mosquitoes. 

Indian  Feuds.  In  general  the  relations  with  die  Indian  in  the  tree 
country  seem  semi-friendly.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  father  of  the 
girl  Dukkayak  (Innuahlurak's,  Fanniulak's  son's,  wife)  was  shot  by  an 
Indian  while  he  was  hunting  deer  five  winters  ago.  Seems  to  have  ])cen  and 
to  be  regarded,  rather  as  a  murder  than  a  warlike  act,  though  quarrels  are 
always  admittedly  likely  to  occur.  It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago  when 
Omigluk  fnow  of  Hersehel)  cros.sed  the  mountains  on  the  L'lahula,  he 
"nearly  hud  u  hght"  with  some  Indians  he  met. 

Hie  l^rrlik  people  seem  to  be  pretty  stingy.  P.  was  told  that  Neokoyuk 
and  Alak  had  flour  and  Panniulak  a  little.  Panniulak  used  his  for  his 
children  only^  but  the  others  are  said  to  have  cooked  for  thonselves.  Neo- 
koyuk also  had  coiFee  and  shared  with  no  one.  After  Panniulak  got  the 
sack  of  flour  I  owed  him  and  the  five  pounds  tea  for  the  copper  kettle  he  did 
not  spread  himself  much.  In  fact,  the  only  publie  tea  drinking  was  at  our 
house.  Several  women,  however,  brought  us  cooked  or  nn cooked  fish  at 
different  times,  and  one  brought  us  two  good  meal.s  of  masluik  roots,  locally 
rnHed  Malul'.  These  were  sacked  inland  up  th<'  Itkillik  north  of  the 
mountains.    'i1iey  were  very  pleasantly  sour,  had  been  merely  boiled  and 

sacked  without  further  preparation. 

July  29.  Diseases.  ^^  onuiIl  today  complained  of  her  heart  being  so 
bad  it  hurt  her  ribs,  and  said  she  got  that  way  after  most  meals,  first  her 
hmrt  would  get  bad,  then  het  liv»,  and  both  "wanted  to  come  up  m  her 
throat."  In  connection  with  this  I  asked  Pannigabluk  about  K6ruk  on 
the  Ekallirkpik  River  who  complained  to  us  her  cou^^ing  had  broken  a 
rib  that  morning.  P.  denied  the  incident,  and  so  did  Billy,  for  they  must 
have  heard  us  anuised  over  the  matter.  Later  today  P.  told  a  woman  how 
Keruk  had  broken  her  rib  one  day  she  was  with  us. 

AugiiM  11.  Barter  Island.  Saw  among  nine  house  ruins  at  W.  end  of 
Barter  Island  at  least  three  that  seemed  of  Mackenzie  1\  i>e  —  one,  a  typical 
Mackenzie  Ri\er  house.  Ruins  not  very  old,  perhaps  older  than,  e.  g. 
Flanders  Point;  a  larger  nuinher  of  houses  at  E.  end  of  Barter.  Asked 
Nin.  who  used  to  li\e  there?  Said  all  sorts  of  people  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  few  or  none  but  Mackenzie  Ri\  er  people.  Some  winters  he  thought, 
no  one;  sometimes  a  good  many  Kogmallit  (Mackenzie  Elver). 
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Cape  Parry,  1909-10. 

AiiguMSO.  Cape  Parry  Peninsula.  .Vrchaeology.  Many  of  hills,  per- 
haps every  fifth  has  stones  set  one  on  top  the  other  by  man.  Found 
yesterday  one  old  meat  cache  of  rock,  empty.  One  tent  site  (circle  of 
stones)  witli  broken  deer,  seal,  and  fox  bones,  as  well  as  dianred  sticks. 
Judging  from  known  age  of  Flanders  Point  remains,  these  should  be  a 
hundred  years  old  at  least.  Traces  of  people  most  numerous  on  hills  near 
west  side  of  peninsula.  Yesterday  found  grave  on  hill  just  S.  of  our  tent. 
Some  fragments  of  bones  as  if  body  eaten  by  wolf  or  bear.  Stones  at  head 
and  foot  of  grave.  Grave  wood-covered.  On  hill  yesterday  found  a  half 
circle  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  ulioiit  two  feet  hip;h,  averaging 
two  layers  of  small  houlders.  Suppose  it  made  by  boys  playing,  SOme 
boulders  must  weigh  three  to  four  lumdreti  pounds. 

September  2.  Cape  Parry.  Archaeology.  Yesterday  found  on  a  little 
island  what  neither  Billy  nor  1  knew  if  to  class  as  a  grave  or  a  deer  meat 
cache,  a  box  about  two  by  two  feet  with  sides  of  stone  slabs  (one  piece  to 
the  side)  and  a  cover  of  two  slabs.  One  slab  was  partly  shoved  from  its 
place,  leaving  a  triangular-shaped  opening  about  twenty-four  by  ei^teen 
inches.  Other  slab  not  only  in  place,  but  had  boulders  on  two  of  its  comers, 
apparently  to  prevent  slab  bdng  raised.  Although  hill  was  nothing  but 
cracked  rock  everywhere  dse,  inside  of  box  (its  bottom)  was  sod  with  only 
an  odd  pebble.  Dug  into  soil  about  six  inches  and  found  no  stone  bottom, 
though  we  were  an  inch  or  two  below  level  of  surrounding  ground.  No 
bono  or  other  trace  of  anything,  but  soil  with  stray  frap:mcnts  of  stone. 
Sides  of  box  stood  alwut  ten  inches  above  j^round  from  outsifle,  but  inside 
of  box  filled  to  about  six  inches  from  to]).  Did  not  dig  (could  not)  below 
level  of  sides  inside  l>ox;  would  have  dug  outside  box  but  inereasingsurf 
matie  it  necessary  to  launch  our  boat.  We  had  gone  ashore  on  the  island 
to  spy  a  harbor  across  the  fjord.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  places  we 
find  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  small  driftwood  sticks  on  top  hills,  mostly 
within  quarter  mile  of  some  arm  of  the  sea,  though  in  one  case  half  a  mile  at 
Irast.  In  one  instance  found  slender  sticks  Itud  as  usual  in  tents  and 
camp-fire  sites  during  mosquito  season.  This  is  MHy^s  guess  as  well  as 
mine.  Billy  says  box  above  referred  to  may  possibly  have  been  a  trap  for 
wolf,  wolverine,  or  fox. 

Pannigabluk  plucks  out,  whenever  they  appear,  any  hairs  from  her  arm- 
pits. Ix)oks  as  if  there  wouhl  be  quite  a  growth  there  if  not  plucked.  Have 
heard  many  whites  say  Kskimo  have  no  hair  there  but  this  is  evidently 
wrong,  though  the  hair  may  not  be  so  abundant  as  with  whites. 
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SepUinbn-  3.  CajM-  ruriv  l\uinsula.  Arrliaeology.  Kemains  of  an 
old  meat  cache  niaile  with  stones  auU  whalebone  on  island;  and  another 
of  stones  (or  a  grave?)  near  our  camp  tonight  No  remains  in  either.  Frag- 
ments of  an  old  short  sled,  the  wood  parts,  also  found  on  island. 

8€]riember  4'  Archaeology.  About  four  miles  south  of  camp  along 
beach  saw  pile  of  logs  apparently  gotten  together  to  build  a  house.  All  now 
rotten,  though  perhaps  Tic^t  over  thirty  or  forty  .\  oars  old.  Some  chopping 
done  with  poor  ax,  though  more  likely  small  iron  hatchet  than  stone  ax. 
Numerous  stones  eversrwhere  put  up  (as  landmarks?)  on  top  hills  or  on  hill 
slopes. 

Srptniilxr  -T.  ('ap<'  Pfirry.  It  is  so  wintry  to<lay  that  T  started  ofT 
about  12  M.  to  sec  from  hills  X.  of  Ihtc  if  ice  i.s  not  in,  tliesc  wcstrrly  winds, 
if  extensive,  should  bring  it.  Just  after  starting,  however,  it  got  so  thick 
with  snow  that  I  was  about  to  turn  home  a  mile  from  camp  when  I  saw  under 
the  shelter  of  a  rock  what  I  took  for  a  rabbit.  The  one  we  saw  last  week  was 
white.  I  approached  to  about  fifty  yards  and  fired  —  no  move;  fired  again, 
same  result  —  concluded  I  was  shooting  too  high  and  aimed  lower.  The 
thing  jumped  up  and  rolled  over*  On  near  approach  found  a  old 
human  skull  w  ith  two  neat  holes  in  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  a 
third  through  the  temporal  bone.  The  grave  from  which  th»  skull  came 
was  abotit  tAventy  yards  away.  It  is  built  up  of  flattish  stones,  none  more 
than  twenty  inches  in  diameter  or  one  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  The 
form  is  oval,  its  inside  dimensions  al>out  forty  by  seventy-five  inches.  The 
walls  are  iil  nut  eighteen  inches  high.  If  there  ever  was  a  roof,  it  probal)ly 
was  of  wood  or  skins,  probably  largely  the  latter.  Fragments  apparently 
of  a  short  sled,  very  rotten.  Only  one  piece  of  any  size,  with  four  perfora- 
tions probably  for  thong  or  whalebone  ladng.  I  suppose  this  piece  to  be 
from  a  sled  runner.  The  piece  is  about  three  feet  long,  the  perforations 
about  §  by  }  inch.  The  skull  is  very  fra^e,  especially  after  the  shooting. 
There  are  only  five  teeth  left,  one  an  incipient  wisdom  tooth.  From  geneial 
appearance  of  teeth  and  espedally  wisdom  tooth,  conclude  subject  not  an 
old  person.  No  other  bones  or  other  retnains  found.  Dimensions  of  skull, 
length,  167,  width,  127.    Skull  too  broken  for  other  dimensions. 

Pan.  tells  me  Mary  Thrasher  is  now  a  "  bad  woman."  "  In  what  way?" 
"She  scolds  all  the  time.  Most  women  who  live  with  white  men  get  into 
the  habit  of  seoldiii^r.  (■ontra<li(  ting  and  quarrelling."  Pan.'s  opinion  of  the 
Indians,  whoni  licr  pareiils  used  to  meet  often  each  year,  is  tliat  they  are 
"nagomiut,"  excellent  people. 

The  above  description  of  the  grave  is  from  superficial  examination  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting.  Later  B.  and  I  went  there  with  spade.  The  general 
shape  is  as  given  above,  so  far  as  the  grave  is  the  work  of  man,  but  excava* 
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tion  of  its  bottom  shows  that  a  crevice  was  chosen  to  build  the  grave  upon, 
so  that  the  body  lay  in  an  irr^fular  shaped  space  considerably  smaller  than 
the  box.  The  main  axis  of  the  grave  is  N.  and  S.  (compass),  the  sharp 
point  being  slightly  up  hill  and  away  from  the  sea.   From  shape  of  grave, 
conclude  head  of  body  must  have  been  S.,  towards  a  narrow  fjord  about  two 
hundred  yards  away.  The  bones  give  no  evidence  of  position  of  body. 
Found  lower  jaw  and  part  of  femur  together  near  S.  end  but  found  loose 
teetli  all  o\Tr  bottom  of  fjrave  as  well  as  fragments  of  several  ribs  and  two 
pieces  of  vertebrae,  no  whale  l)one  found.    Fra^'ments  of  round  hones 
found  indicate  breaking  under  teeth  of  some  animal.    Excavation  showed 
plainly  the  grave  had  had  a  roof.    At  the  N.  end  of  the  grave  m  as  a  largish 
slab  jutting  out  somewhat,  the  only  part  of  the  roof  still  in  position.  For 
the  rest  the  roof  was  of  thin  (about  one  and  a  half  inches  thick)  sticks,  some 
split  and  others  adzed  into  shape  evidently  by  a  small  and  very  blunt  adze, 
jMTobably  stone.   On  top  of  these  had  been  small,  thin  pieces  of  brownish 
stone  (the  largest  not  over  one  indi  thick  or  ten  inches  square)  and  sod  cut 
with  some  sharp  instrument.   One  that  still  retained  its  shape  perfectly 
had  one  straight  cut  side  and  the  other  sides  a  gradual  curve,  as  if  sod  had 
1«'en  cut  at  the  side  of  a  rock.    The  curved  part  came  to  a  "knife  edge" 
all  around,  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  straight  side  about  two  inches. 
The  brown  stone  slabs  seem  to  have  been  under  the  sod,  the  rafters  were 
lentitliwise  of  the  grave.    The  depth  of  tlie  erack  in  which  the  grave  was 
about  twelve  inches;  so  total  depth  eighteen  phis  twelve  to  thirty  inches. 
On  rolling  them  awa;^ ,  conclude  tiiat  iieavie^t  stones  in  grave  weighed  about 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds  a  piece.   Found  about  fifteen  fragments  of  ribs 
(none  more  than  half  a  rib,  aome  splinters  an  inch  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
only)  two  fragmrats  of  vertebrae,  the  upper  two  thirds  of  a  femur,  with  its 
head  gone  and  one  piece  apparently  from  the  pelvis,  and  eight  teeth.  No- 
traces  of  hair  or  of  rotten  skins  in  whidh  the  body  may  have  been  wrapped; 
while  enough  sod  and  wood  found  to  accoimt  completely  for  roofing  of  grave. 
A  piece  of  antler  (?)  dimensions  19  by  7  by  6  by  5  measurements  of  smooth 
sides  and  sharp  edges  (corners) ;  at  one  end  looks  as  if  broken  off  from  a 
longer  piece:  Fart  of  needle  case  (?)  or  end  of  belt  (tapsi)?    Walrus  ivory. 
One  side  is  somewhat  damaged  by  decay.    The  figures,  though  they  have 
elongated  heads,  suggest  otherwise  an  Eskimo  woman  with  a  fairly  large 
baby  on  her  back. 

October  4'  Whaler's  Harbor.  Immaculate  Conceptions.  Pan.  says 
E^mo  women  frequently  have  children  that  have  no  father.  Sometimes 
they  die  at  or  before  birth,  sometimes  they  live.  When  they  live  they  do 
not  differ  noticeably  from  x>eople  that  have  fathers.  Some  women  are 
afraid  of  these  fatherless  children  and  kill  them  at  birdi.   One  instance 
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of  this  is  the  woman  AkUUltjuk  who  lives  in  one  vi  Brower's  "  iglupauraks." 
A  few  years  ago  she  had  a  fatherless  female  child.  £9ie  buried  it  at  once. 
Another  Cape  &nythe  woman,  Inavma  (she  is  bald-headed  though  not  cUd) 
had  a  fatherless  child.   It  died  when  one  or  two  years  dd»  of  sickness.  A 

Kuwok  man  who  is  now  wealtliy  and  a  trader  is  fatherless.  His  name  is 
Kax'ri.  Slie  knows  of  two  Unalit  women  who  had  fatherless  children. 
One  hati  a  boy  and  a  girl  (not  twins),  and  the  other  a  girl.  Kax'ri's  mother's 
name  was  Imo'sirk.  Sh<'  \^as  a  widow  whon  he  was  l)om;  she  had  hati 
a  girl  before,  whose  father  was  her  hiishaiul.  Some  women  who  have 
fatherless  children  are  virgins  at  tlie  time-,  some  have  had  h  diiUi  In-fore, 
some  are  widows.  Pan.  herself  has  had  a  taLherless  birth,  an  al>ortion  at 
Oliktok  last  spring  when  she  was  on  her  way  west  with  Billy  and  Anderson. 
The  foetus  was  about  three  indies  long.  She  never  had  connection  with  a 
man  since  the  death  of  her  first  (only)  husband, —  a  full  year  previous  to 
the  abortion.  People  do  not  suspect  of  lying,  she  says,  women  who  say 
they  have  fatherless  childrMi,  for  they  know  that  it  often  happms.  Some- 
times, perhaps  always  though  peo])le  don't  know  it,  some  "doctor"  is 
magically  responsible  for  the  child.  This  was  known  to  be  the  case  with 
imosirk,  Kaxrl's  mother,  and  she  foretold  the  birth  of  a  son  to  herself  at  an 
"iilahula"  long  before  Kaxri  was  born.  It  is  not  only  in  recent  times. 
Pan.  says,  but  it  has  been  "always"  this  way,  that  women  had  fatherless 
children. 

Abortions.  At  tla-  alxjrtion  abo\ c  referred  to  Pan.  says  she  had  no 
great  pains  but  lost  much  blood.  She  seems  to  feel  no  reluctance  in  telling 
of  the  matter. 

Dreams.  Pan.  says  when  she  dreams  a  riv«r  with  a  swift  current,  a 
strong  west  wind  follows;  if  she  dreams  the  ocean  roug^  with  waves,  there 
wilt  be  a  strong  nigiik  (easterly  wind).   If  she  dreams  of  making  "slap 

jacks"  (but  not  other  kinds  of  bread),  the  next  day  some  traveler  will  come; 
if  she  dreams  of  eating  deer-ribs  boiled,  deer  will  soon  be  killed.  "Some- 
times I  dream  well  (true)  and  sometimes  badly  (untrue),"  she  .says.  She 
has  heard  of  people  who  always  dream  tnie.  Dreaniinfr  a  swift  river  means 
east  win<i  onl\  to  a  few  people,  it  means  this  or  that  to  others.  And  so  with 
other  dream  signs. 

Boots.  Pan.  made  her&elf  ihc  lirsi  btMJis  1  have  .seen  made  from  the 
body  skin  of  the  deer.  She  sa>,  s  some  people  want  only  lioots  from  deerlegs, 
others  like  boots  from  the  body  skin  anywhere.  Of  course,  the  latter  kind 
are  always  worn  hair  in.  She  says  her  husband  AlashQk  never  would  have 
socks  made  of  anything  but  the  upper  half  of  the  legskin  of  a  caribou  fawn, 
reindeer  would  not  do.  Upper  half,  skin  from  knee  or  hock  upwards  to 
where  the  hair  gets  long.   A.  would,  however,  wear  any  kind  of  boots. 
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October  S.  Snowshoelacingissaidby  Billy  tobebestif  of  seal;  I  have 
heard  othm  say  deer  is  better.  The  skin  is  cut  in  lacing  about  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  wide  and  is  cut  from  the  center  of  the  piece.  Then  at  <me  endct 
this  cut,  the  catting  of  the  lace  is  begun,  leaving  finally  an  irr^niliur  fringe 

of  skin.  When  skin  is  plenty,  the  cutting  ceases  when  the  continuity  of  the 
lace  is  first  broken.  Today  we  are  making  lace  from  the  back  of  Billy's  old 
coat  and  are  cutting  up  all  corners  so  some  of  our  pieces  of  lace  arc  not  a 
foot  long.  A  skin  intended  for  larinf?  is  put  in  water  immediately  aftor 
the  deer  is  killed.  In  summer  four  or  fiv(>  hours  suffice  to  loosen  the  hair 
so  it  can  he  rubbed  off;  in  winter  1  suppose  it  takes  a  bit  longer.  When 
skin  has  once  been  (iricd  thiij  luethotl  does  not  work  well.  The  skin  is  then 
usually  plucked,  fowl  fashion,  and  then  soaked  to  make  it  soft.  The  Eskimo 
do  not  seon  to  have  the  idea  of  shaving  a  skui  with  a  sharp  knife  as  Iceland- 
ers do,  for  instance,  for  shoes. 

K^gmalit.  Billy  says  that  among  his  people,  at  least,  and  in  most 
places  probably,  "Kfigmane"  is  a  less  frequently  used  alternative  form  of 
"ka-va-ne"  (in  the  east;  down  the  coast).  The  people  living  to  the  east 
(along  the  coast  only?)  are  called  "Kigmallt,"  and  (less  frequently)  "Kag- 
malirrmiut";  corresponding  to  "Kagmane"  there  is  the  term  "shag-mane" 
(  in  the  west).  His  people  therefore,  call  the  people  of  Cape  Nome,  etc., 
"Shagmanerimiut";  has  heard  Nimatnmas  call  people  of  Tapkark,  Kotze- 
bue  Sound,  "Shagmailrrmiut."  His  people  never  refer  to  people  living 
eastward  inland  as  "Kapmalit"  or  "  Kapnialirrrniut."  Pan.  says  Xuna- 
tanuis  call  Cape  Smythe  people  "Kagmaiit"  and  Mackenzie  River  people 
"Kagiualixihl&urat."  The  people  of  the  Diomedes  are  called  at  Port 
Claraice  "ImmarxKt"  while  people  living  "west  of  the  Diomedes,  rather 
far  off,  on  another  island  are  called  "OtuOvormiut."  The  *'(Ndovanniut" 
Islfuid  can  be  seen  from  Port  Clarence  sandspit,  but  Diomedes  can  be  seen 
only  from  Cape  Prince  of  Wales." 

Bering  Ice.  H.  says  though  ice  is  continually  moving  people  cross  with 
light  sleds  and  small  or  no  loads  between  Diomedes  and  Cape  Prince  ot 
Wales  while  Okiovarmiut  can  come  to  mainland  only  by  umiak  in  summer. 

Snowshoe  larinj^  is  tisnall\  dried  on  a  double-cross  frame.  The  frame 
is  ordinarily  hve  foot  lon^  l»et\veen  the  cross  pieces. 

Skins  for  clothing  are  rated  about  as  follows:  sheep  retain  their  hair 
l>eftt  of  all,  but  the  skin  itself  is  weakest  of  all;  tame  reindeer  keep  the  hair 
better  than  caribou  and  are  about  equally  strong,  but  somewhat  smaller 
for  aninu^s  of  the  same  age.  Squirrel  is  preferred  to  muskrat,  because 
stronger.  Swan  plucked  of  all  but  finest  down  makes  good  dothes  for 
children  and  loon  unplucked  breasts  make  a  good  coat —  Pan. 

Scraping  Skins.   The  "innermost  thin  skin"  should  be  scraped  off 
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with  a  sharp  scraper;  if  the  deerskin  is  then  too  thick  for  the  purpose 
intended,  "  the  next  skin"  should  be  rubbed  off  with  a  rough  stone.  Pan. 
uses  for  this  purpose  piece  of  slag  (so  light  it  floats  in  water)  that  we  found 
on  the  Cape  Parry  Peninsula.  Often,  when  skins  are  plenty,  the  neek  is 
not  used  in  garments  wanted  thin.  If  ^skins  are  not  plenty,  the  whole  skin 
may  be  given  one  scraping,  and  the  neck  rubbed  with  a  rough  stone  to  a 
thickness  uniform  with  the  rest. 

Names.  The  name  "Kon'nlrk,"  iu)\v  applied  to  tame  reindeer,  is  the 
one  anciently  applied  to  them  when  tluy  avch'  known  only  hy  the  skins 
that  fouTul  their  way  over  from  Asia.  Ko'lilit  or  Kdnihliixat."  are  thr  two 
names  Pan.  kno\v>i  for  the  people  across  Herin^^  Strait.  Hie  latter,  she  »uys, 
she  supposes  comes  from  their  having  reindeer  (Kon'nritj.  The  wolf  has 
these  two  names:  A'marok,  Ki'rliinirk  among  all  Eskimo,  so  far  as  Pan. 
knows. 

Coats.  A  coat  should  have  in  its  making  one  deerskin  with  the  head 
complete.  This  skin  is  used  for  the  back  of  the  coat.  The  natural  shape 
of  the  skin  as  it  is  on  the  living  deer  will  then  give  the  proper  form  to  the 
hood,  small  patches  being  put  in  for  the  eyes,  horns,  etc.,  and  perhaps  a 
strip  along  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  hood,  as  well  as  along  the  cheeks,  etc., 
to  form  the  complete  hood.  If  tlie  head  is  on  the  other  skin  it  is  cut  off 
and  used  for  the  patches  where  needed.  In  cutting  a  coat  or  other  garment 
a  good  deal  of  material  seems  to  he  wasted,  each  piece  (i.  e.,  a  sleeve)  is 
cut  larger  than  neede<l  and  not  nf  quite  the  desired  shape  at  first  ami  then 
trimmed  down.  At  Hrst,  fairly  large  pieces  may  \w  cut  ofl",  hut  towards 
the  final  sta^'es  the  parings  are  almost  infinitesimal.  Some  of  the  larger 
pieces  will  later  he  used  to  fill  in  here  or  iIktc.  Most  wotuen  have  a  large 
hag  full  of  these  remnants  iin<l  can  from  it  match  almost  any  kind  of  skin  in 
mending  or  altering  a  garment.  The  final  wa.sie  of  material  is  therefore 
not  great. 

Boot  Soles.  Even  when  skins  are  scarce,  the  neck  of  the  skin  intended 
for  a  coat,  if  considered  too  thick  after  the  first  scrapings  is  not  rubbed  down 
with  a  stone  (cf.  above  description  of  scraping  skins)  but  cut  off  and  used 
for  boot  soles,  for  <me  must  ordinarily  have  boot  soles  as  well  as  coats. 
The  thickest  and  strongest  deer  boot  soles  are  from  the  neck  of  a  buck 
killed  October  to  December. 

Odobcr  10.  Snowshoes.  In  piercing  holes  for  the  thongs  of  the  foot- 
part  of  the  snowshoe,  Billy  measures  from  front  to  back  as  follows: 

(1 )  Cross  bar  to  first  string,  width  <tf  first  finger  at  first  knuckle. 

(2)  Ist  string  to  2nd  string,  width  of  first  finger  at  first  knuckle. 

(3)  2nd    "    "3rd     "       "    "  "  and  middle  fingen  at  1st  knuckle. 

(4)  3rd     "    "4th     "       "    "   "  and  3rd  fingers  at  1st  knuckle. 
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(.3)  4th  strinj<  to  oth  string,  width  oi"  first  and  middle  and  3rd  fingers  at  1st 
knuckle. 

(0)  oth  string  to  6th  string,  width  of  &st  and  middle  and  third  fingers  at 
Ist  knuclde. 

(7)  6th  string  to  rear  cross  bar,  rest  of  distance.  Ugrug  line  is  preferred 
for  this  part  of  snowshoe.  The  first  and  second  strings  are  brought 
together  in  arranging  the  fore  and  aft  thongs. 

Akiak  skins,  Pan.  sa\s,  arc  usimI  hy  I'nalit  and  ()th<Ts  for  umiaks  and 
ruake  a  gtKMl  substiiule,  though  whctlicr  better  or  not,  ahv  dix'n  not  know. 
On  the  Colville  all  umiaks  are  ugrug  or  walrus,  even  on  the  Kangianik 
(upper  Colville)  whete  some  skins  come  from  Noatak,  some  from  Kuw6k 
and  some  from  Cape  Smy the. 

October  IS,  Wolverines.  Pan.  says  if  wolverine  knows  of  meat  buried 
under  frosen  ground,  it  mil  lie  down  on  top  the  earth  covering,  thaw  it  a 
little,  dig  away  the  thawed  part  and  lie  down  in  the  hole,  thus  finally  thaw- 
ing its  way  to  the  meat.  As  for  stone  covering,  they  will  lift  straight  up- 
ward, if  necessary,  stones  to  uncover  meat. 

Aklak  (bear)  meat  and  fat,  I  find  has  to  me  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
taste  and  smell  when  even  slightly  tainted.  The  meat  of  the  big  bear  had 
begun  to  sniell  when  we  buried  it,  the  fat  la\(T,  apparently,  had  protected 
body  from  ^'ctting  cold,  though  skin  and  internals  rcnioN  cd.  When  wc  cut 
it  up  and  buried  it  in  the  rock  (covering  with  stones  only  )  it  seems  still  to 
have  kept  warm  so  much  so  that  middle  pieces  of  pile  were  still  little  frozen 
when  Billy  opened  the  cache  to  take  out  meat  Oct.  {)th.  .\klak  meat, 
uuiaiiiied,  I  like  well,  and  the  fresh  fut,  boiled,  has  a  vers  agreeable  taste. 
As  fat,  it  is  to  my  idea  better  than  deer  fat  because  it  is  nearly  as  agreeable 
and  "  goes**  twice  as  far. 

Aklak  feet  ue  like  human  feet  because  akiaks  are  descended  from  a 
woman  who,  with  her  two  children,  a  boy  and  girl  ran  away  from  people 
and  turned  into  bears  (akbk).  Pan.  has  also  heard  some  story  of  polar 
bears. 

Ptarmigan  feathers  are  here  a  household  necessity.  One  neeils  at  least  a 
bird  a  day  for  wiping  greasy  hands  after  eating,  bloody  hands  after  pre- 
paring fish  or  meat  for  cooking,  or  wet  hands  from  any  eaus(>. 

October  17.  Horton  River.  B.  was  in  completely  treeless  country, 
but  west  of  the  river  almost  every  one  of  the  innumerable  lakes  has  small 
int^s  along  its  N.  bank.  W.  fotmd  ron^idernble  Hat  land.  I  none.  He 
found  one  "  Large  "  lake  on  the  Imrren  with  a  creek  to  tlie  river  and  Indian 
tent  frames  on  the  shore  (hauled  by  sled  probably). 

(h'lohf'r  18.  1  started  7:.'?0  X.  ^^.  up  river  looking  for  ptarmigan. 
Billy  made  log  deadfall  at  our  eump  and  came  along  with  loa«l  behind  at 
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about  8:^.  Found  another  Indian  tipi  frame  about  half  mile  up  stream 
from  our  camp,  perhaps  three  years  old.  B.  found  old  deadfall  trap  about 
five  miles  farther  up  stream  on  W.  bank  and  fixed  it  up.  Logs  cut  with  saw 
by  Baiilie  Islanders,  he  thinks. 

Odeher  20.  An  Indian  tipi  frame  seen  about  two  miles  N.  E.  of  our 
deer  meat,  on  edge  of  tree  area.  May  be  summer  camp  for  deer  hunt, 
though  more  likely  winter  camp  for  musk-ox  and  deer. 

Animal  Lore.  B.  asked  me  what  sort  of  mouse  it  was  1  shot  at  the  other 
day,  dark  or  white.  I  said  it  was  dark,  which  he  said  must  then  have 
been  avina(k)pi'ak.  There  is  a  white  sort  of  mouse  kllanmlu'tak.  These 
have  feet  (luxifsl  likr  n  carlUon  fuul  fa!!  from  the  sky  when  it  is  snowing. 
He  has  not  xcii  them  in  the  country  but  has  seen  their  tracks.  Many  other 
people  have  seen  them,  however.  These  mice  cannot  travel  strai^^lit  ahead, 
when  they  fall  from  the  sky  they  run  in  circles  and  always  run  crooked. 
The  Kllanml'utak  are  a  litth'  htrger  than  the  dark  mice  and  are  usually  fat. 

Xorrmbrr  1.  Fish.  Great  excitement  tonight  over  Pun.'i  seeing  two 
fish  known  as  tit^llrk  tlurough  hole  she  made  to  get  water.  She  and  Billy 
have  been  fishing  for  them  most  of  time  since  but  have  had  no  luck. 

Noffember  16.  Trade  Across  Bering  Strait.  Billy  says  his  father  made  a 
number  of  trips  in  umiak  to  the  XQdIit  to  get  reindeer  skins.  Perhaps 
more  frequently,  however,  the  XOd'lit  brought  their  wares  over.  B.  says 
in  his  neighborhood  there  are  many  ruins  of  houses  built  on  top  of  cliffs 
for  fear  of  Xodlit  attack.  This  was  very  long  ago;  in  more  recent  times 
visits  of  Xod'lit  were  entirely  friendly.  Caribou  have  for  a  long  time  been 
absent  from  the  rivers  inlanil  from  Port  Clarence,  though  Billy  has  seen 
numerous  bones.  His  father  told  him  he  made  one  killing  of  twelve  deer. 
This  was  when  H.  was  a  baby;  now  alvout  25. 

Ideas  Foreign  to  Esknno.  The  \ahie  of  time  idea  found  currently 
among  "civilizetl"  people  seems  entirely  incomprehensible  to  tlie  Ivskiino, 
If  they  ean  get  a  sack  of  Hour  for  two  foxskins  from  a  trader  two  hundred 
niile.s  uwa\ ,  then  if  that  trader  were  to  haul  the  flour  to  tlieir  vilhiKc*  tliey 
wouUi  equally  expect  u  j^ack  for  two  skins.  So  1  found  the  people  of  the 
Kittegaryuit  neighborhood  would  expect  the  same  price  for  eadi  fish  sold 
at  home  as  they  could  get  hauling  to  Herscbel  where  tl^  sddom  arrive 
with  over  a  dosen  fish  (say  fifty  pounds)  and  often  with  none.  So  in  trading 
if  they  know  a  trader  buys  a  rifle  for  ten  dollars  they  consider  it  worth  only 
ten  after  he  has  carried  it  two  thousand  miles,  spent  a  year  in  doing  so,  and 
hired  many  men  for  the  work.  They  will,  however,  of  course,  pay  any  price 
for  a  gun  they  need,  but  their  thinking  is  this:  ''You  have  the  upper  hand; 
you  are  '<loing'  tne  out  the  diiference  between  ten  dollars  and  what  I  pay 
you,  but  I  must  have  the  gun."   One  of  the  results  of  this  view  of  trade 
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is  that  the  advantage  ia  all  with  the  resident  as  ajjainst  the  itinerant  trader. 
Those  wh(j  umke  long  voyages,  e.  g.,  lor  deerskins,  lose  from  iiunluig  the 
time  they  travel  and  usually  have  to  pay  what  the  skins  are  worth  in  their 
home  neighborhood.  Whra  a  man  is  known  to  get  more  for  an  artide  than 
he  pays  for  it,  the  profit  b  looked  upon  after  the  manner  of  winnings  m 
gambling,  somewhat  as  we  look  upon  stock  escchange  transactions.  Tbete  ia, 
in  other  words,  no  such  idea  as  our  "  legitimate  profit." 

The  wages  idea  such  us  tin  y  have  is  quite  different  from  ours.  Indeed, 
this  might  be  considered  as  our  idea  misunderstood.  If  I  hire  a  man  for  a 
stated  sum  or  quantity  of  goods  to  work  for  me  a  year,  if  the  day  after  I 
hire  him  he  falls  sick  and  is  sick  all  the  year  and  I  keep  him,  clothe  him  and 
his  family  and  care  for  them  all  as  if  they  were  my  own  people,  all  this  is  not 
considered  in  any  way  to  affect  my  obligation  to  hand  liiin  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  auiouui  he  would  have  received  had  he  worked  hard  and  effi- 
ciently for  me  every  day  of  the  year.  A  concrete  instance  I  know  of  illus- 
trates a  variant  of  this  idea.  The  man  Kunnaluk  was  hired  on  these  terms: 
he  was  furnished  fifteen  (or  twoity)  sacks  flour,  besides  lice,  beans,  tea, 
coal  oil,  etc.,  a  new  rifle,  and  a  thousand  cartridges,  tent  material,  etc.,  and 
promised  certain  things  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  he  should  do  as  follows: 
trap  energetically  with  ffifteen)  traps  furnished  for  the  purpose,  and  deliv^ 
all  foxskins,  half  his  deerskins  and  sheepskins,  and  the  saddles  of  all  deer  and 
sheep  killed,  to  his  employer.  Kunnaluk  trapped  six  foxes  and  sold  the 
skins,  ate  the  saddles  of  all  deer  killed,  and  used  all  deer  and  sheepskins, 
in  fact,  willfully  and  openly  broke  every  item  of  his  agreement.  Now  he 
expects  to  receive,  and  his  neighbors  expect  he  will  receive,  the  things 
promised  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These  \  lews  of  wages  and  liargains 
have  been  fostered,  perhaps  engendercti  b^*  whalers  with  other  white  men 
who  have  been  so  dependent  on  the  service  of  Eskimo  that  they  have  put 
up  with  anything.  A  man  who  tried  to  do  differently  would  become  known 
as  a  "bad  man"  and  the  object  of  an  informal  boycott  Necessarily  this 
paragraph  applies  <mly  to  Eskimo  who  have  had  oonsideraUe  dealing  with 
whites. 

The  rigidity  of  the  triangle  idea  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unknown  to  Eskimo 
mechanics.  In  lashing  a  quadrangular  frame  (as  the  rear  end  of  a  sled) 
to  make  it  rigid,  they  will  wand  innumerable  turns  about  the  angles  but 
never  use  a  rope  or  string  as  a  diagonal.  That  they  never  use  a  stick  as  a 
diagonal,  I  am  not  sun-,  though  I  have  seen  no  case  of  it.  It  might  be 
noted  here  that  the  Esknno  arc  the  only  Americans,  north  or  south,  who 
have  e\er  employefl  the  dome  principle  of  architecture. 

The  cardinal  points  idea  seems  to  be  absent.  There  arc  words  currently 
translated  as  "north,  east  wind,"  etc.,  but  I  ful  to  Me  they  have  any, 
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but  a  local  relation  to  our  id^  that  correspond  to  these  words.  Their 
real  meaning  is  "landward"  "seaward/'  "up  the  coast/'  "down  the  coast," 
etc.  Thus  the  word  "nigfrk"  means  southeast  wind  at  Point  Tangent 
twenty  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow,  northeast  wind  at  Cape  Smythe  or 
Wainwright,  south  wind  in  Greenland  (West  Coast  —  Kleinschmidt)  and 
north  wind  (sailors  have  told  me)  at  various  points  on  Bering  Strait.  Thb 
fall  ni'gfrk  with  us  on  the  Cape  Pany  peninsula  was  a  northerly  wind. 
I  have  fotrnd  no  name  for  the  North  Star  (though  the  Dipper  is  named) 
and  no  ovidenee  that  Kskinio  have  noted  its  peculiarity  of  no  apparent 
motion.  Traveling  at  night  they  often  shape  their  eourse  by  a  eonspicu- 
ons  star,  but  always  make  allowance  for  its  motion,  as  they  would  for  sun 
or  moon. 

Xorrmhrr  I'f.    ( 'iistouis.  .  sjiys  tlit-  first  time  he  killrd  a  wolf  was 

whfu  wintt'riiif;  at  Hortoii  Hi\rr  (six  or  s»'\t'n  years  ago)  with  Kaxotox  and 
Kuiinak.  \VlK'n  lie  caiiu-  in  the  cNcning  Kaxutox's  falluT  said  lu>  must  not 
eat  t  iKjked  lood  or  drink  tea  for  live  tiays.  When  he  was  going  to  drink 
water  they  told  him  not  to  until  they  made  him  a  cup.  K.  made  him  a  cup 
of  seakkin  from  which  he  hod  to  drink.  All  this,  Ilav.  says,  was  new  to  him. 
The  old  man  said  if  he  broke  the  rules  he  would,  if  he  did  not  die,  become 
very  sick  or  suffer  great  misfortune  the  next  year.  Ilav.  says  he  broke  the 
tea  prohibition  before  the  five  days  were  over,  but  did  not  notice  being  partic- 
ularly sick  or  unfortunate  that  year.  The  old  man,  however,  was  much  * 
worried  about  him.  (The  old  man  was  a  Xu'natarmiut).  That  same 
winter  when  Ilav.  came  home  one  day  reporting  the  killing  of  a  polar  bear, 
the  old  man  said  he  must  not  work  woorl  (chop  wood  etc.,)  the  next  day. 
lie  was  also  going  to  hang  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  a  crooked  knife,  but 
Ilav.  would  not  let  him.  Siii<l  that  \w  suhtnitted  in  the  wolf  case  hrranse 
there  he  was  ignorant,  but  that  he  had  killed  many  hears  without  more 
ceremony  than  a  urouse  and  had  suffered  no  harm  and  he  wasn't  going  to 
Ix'gin  eerenuinies  now. 

Game  at  niuuih  oi"  Hortun.  When  he  wintered  here  si\  years  ago.  Ilav. 
savs  that  ihev  killed  seals  in  considendjle  number  up  towards  the  dark  davs 
(as  long  as  had  open  water)  and  bears  now  and  then  (five  or  sLv  during  winter. 
In  both  fall  and  spring  got  a  few  deer  near  the  coast,  perhaps  twenty  in  all. 
Grouse  fairly  numerous  in  first  willows  up  river,  some  straggling,  waist-high 
willows  three  or  four  miles  upstream  from  where  B.  and  I  crossed  over  it 
Nov.  17th.  Hiis  man  lived  well  all  winter  on  ptarmigan  only,  shot  and 
snared,  never  went  up  to  rabbit  country  and  got  no  fish  so  far  as  Bav.  knows. 
Ilav.  went  up  near  his  house  in  February  and  got  a  heavy  sled-load  in  two 
days'  .sliooting. 

Aklak  Doors.   Ilav.  says  only  people  who  use  them  much  and  value 
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them  highly  are  the  inlaiKii  is  (piobabl^\  coiiK-ideiit  with  the  iiserii  of  willow 
and  moss  dome  houses)  and  they  use  tlieni  primarily-  as  house  doors  but  also 
for  tents. 

Doors.  Ilav.  says  wh«ii  first  he  remembers  his  father's  house  had  a 
trap  door  in  the  floor,  but  idiile  he  was  yet  a  small  boy  Ilav.'s  brother 
induced  his  father  to  put  in  a  door  of  the  style  he  had  seen  on  a  trip,  a  white 
man's  door. 

Food.  Ilav.  says  he  knows  his  people  ate  all  the  fur  animals  now  trapped 
except  wolves,  hwx  tlicn  he  says  wolves  were  very  rare  anyway  and  that  it 
is  possible  tlu-y  rt-ully  had  no  ohjVetion  to  eating  wf)1f,  hwt  none  was  killed 
when  he  \\as  around  and  >o  he  never  saw  one  ciitcii.  He  himself,  lu)\vever, 
never  tlionjtrht  of  (>atiii^^  first  wolves  lie  killed,  did  not  take  carcasses  home. 
Note:  lie  did  not  kill  a  wolf  till  he  had  been  aboard  ships  many  years  and 
had  opportunity  to  absorb  white  man's  prejudices.  Many  Eskimo  are 
now  ashamed  of  eating  wolf,  fox,  etc.,  and  lyingly  deny  that  they  or  their 
people  ever  did,  admitting  idways,  however,  that  neighboring  tribes  did. 
In  recent  years  Ilav.  has  eaten  many  wolves  and  likes  the  meat.  Mamay- 
auk  has  eaten  all  fur  animals  and  objects  to  none. 

Dccrmhvr  7.  Started  9  A.  M.,  camped  1  P.  M.  on  account  of  supposing 
we  had  arri\  (>d  at  small  river  from  south,  recommended  to  Ilav.  at  Baillie 
as  a  fjood  rabbit  place.  Found  no  tracks,  however.  Near  mouth  (S.  side 
of  small  river)  were  some  house  ruins  perhaps  ten  years  old. 

.hiniuiri/  S,  1910.  Hortoii  River.  Women  breaking  bones  today  and 
we  use  some  of  tallow  for  lamp. 

January  28.  Langton  Bay.  Turnrak  Beliefs.  Tannaumirk  tells: 
He  has  only  once  seen  a  turnrak.  A  year  or  two  after  he  began  to  hunt  with 
a  rifle,  it  happened  one  fuU-mocm  evening  that  he  and  another  boy  went  out 
of  the  house  together.  This  was  at  Tuktuyoktok.  The  club  house  (kad- 
jigi)  was  still  in  fair  repair  but  not  much  used.  When  they  came  out  of 
the  alleyway  door  they  saw  a  man  standing  near  the  kadjigi  and  took  him 
for  one  of  the  neighbors.  They  did  not  speak  to  him  as  they  expected  him 
to  come  nearer,  for  theirs  was  the  only  inhabited  house  and  they  thought 
the  man  had  come  to  visit  them,  lint  insteail  of  approaching,  he  turned 
and  entered  the  dance  house.  The  hoys  cxpecterl  he  would  soon  eoTiie  out 
and  waited,  and  the  man  did  come  out  in  a  few  moments,  but  stopped  out- 
side the  door  and  soon  went  into  the  club  house  again.  The  boys  now  be- 
came curious  about  what  he  was  up  to  and  who  he  was,  and  went  to  the  door 
and  called  to  him.  No  answer.  They  then  went  in,  struck  a  match,  and 
looked  in  every  corner  but  saw  nobody.  They  then  went  to  the  house  and 
told  what  they  had  seen.  No  one  but  they  had  left  the  house  and  the 
people  said  it  must  have  been  a  turnrak.   Then  for  the  first  time  the  boys 
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became  frij^teiied.  Up  till  tben  they  thought  of  nothing  but  that  it  must 
be  a  neighbor.  There  were  no  tracks  the  next  morning  excq>t  their  own  at 
the  kadjigi  door. 

January  SO.    People.    Fik.  has  heard  that  formerly  Ikpikpok  was 

uninhabited^  later  inhabited,  and  says  it  is  now  a|^un  uninhabited. 

F^mtary  6.  Kayaks.  Kutokak  promises  to  make  a  kayak  to  sell  us 
as  soon  as  they  get  two  more  seals;  it  takes  three  fresh  skins  to  make  kayak. 

Frhruarif  22.  Cape  Parry.  Use  of  Copper  at  Baillie.  Copper  was- 
always  rare-  for  implement  use  at  Baillie.  Kutakat  says. 

February  24-  Fishing  Methods.  In  rfadini,'  Steensby's  "Eskimo  kul- 
tur,  etc."  yesterday,  T  found  the  dpscriptioii  loi  East  Greenland  of  sealing 
through  two  holes  in  ice  by  two  men,  one  watching,  tiie  other  holding  ii  long^ 
Spear.  Someone  last  winter  (I  think  it  was  Kadriviak)  described  the  same 
method  for  fall  fishing.  Fikkalu  lived  on  the  headwaters  of  Kuwok  once^ 
but  never  saw  or  heard  ^1  of  this  method. 

Inhabitants  of  Party.  Kutukak  and  othm  aboard  the  "Bosie  H*'' 
told  me  the  other  day  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  Parry  were  one  people 
with  the  Baillie  Islanders  and  that  one  summer  they  all  died  of  disease*  except 
one  who  thereafter  lived  at  BaUlie  Island.  Capt*  Wolki,  however,  says  this 
is  a  new  story.  Both  in  former  years  and  last  summer  he  frequently  asked 
Baillie  Islanders  who  were  the  former  inhabitants  of  Parry  and  always  got 
the  answer,  "  A'-tjii,"  until  after  they  got  in  winter  quarters  this  winter^ 
when  he  began  to  hear  it  from  all  sides. 

Bows.  Ships  people  gave  me  a  bow  picked  up  on  one  of  the  Booth 
Islands.  A  piece  is  broken  off  one  end.  It  seems  to  have  been  about  three 
feet  long.  It  has  evidently  been  a  one-piece  bow,  but  if  remforeedt  or  how^ 
one  can't  tdl. 

F^ruary  iS7.  Travel.  Kutukak  says  that  formerly  at  Baillie  an  Qm- 
ialik  **  travded  with  a  string  of  five  short  sleds  hitched  one  behind  the  other,, 
and  two  dogs  to  drag  the  five  sleds,  separate  traces.  Plain  men  had  one  dog,, 
usually. 

Shamanism.    T.  says  a  few-  years  ago  Taiakpauna  died  and  had  been 
dead  all  dav  {  about  twelve  hours )  w  hen  Alualik  imdertook  to  resurrect  him 
with  witchcraft,  and  sneceeded.    lioth  are  still  lix  ing,  Taiakpanna,  a  very 
old  man,  and  "  many  peopi<""  s&w  T.  die  and  knew  that  he  was  dead  all  day, 
and  saw  A.  revive  him.    Tannaunm  k  asked  me  if  Jesus  was  the  only  white 
man  that  knew  how  to  wake  up  the  dead.   He  said  many  Eskimo  used  to- 
know  how  and  to  do  it  frequently.   Many  still  know  how,  but  dare  not 
practise,  by  and  by  nobody  will  know  because  none  dare  to  learn  now  for 
fear  of  not  going  to  heaven  after  death.   When  I  told  him  that  I  doubted  if 
Jesus  really  did  raise  people  from  dead,  T.  said  it  was  reasonable  white  men 
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should  doubt  it  if  they  had  no  one  who  could  do  it,  but  the  Kskimo  uuder- 
stood  how  it  was  done  by  others  and  therefore  believed  Jesus  could  do  it  also. 

March  16.  (Kkat  Eskimo  Ways  of  Thinking.  Ilaviniric  tdd  me 
three  or  four  days  ago  that  he  himself  is  miturally  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind. 
He  continually  prides  himself  herein,  without  good  reason.  He  is  really 
the  most  guOible  Eskimo  I  know.  He  had  some  private  doubts  of  cotain 
anatkut  performances.  He  had  made  a  ring  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a 
napkin  ring  and  had  it  inside  his  ck>thes.  No  one  in  the  kadjigi  knew  he  had 
it.  He  made  an  excuse  for  going  out  and  dropped  the  ring  in  the  dark  hall- 
way carelessly  on  the  floor.  When  the  performance  was  to  hepin,  he  asked 
to  be  one  of  those  who  hclH  tlic  rojv  A  loni;  single  thong  of  ngrng  was 
brought,  theanatkok  tied  ft  i  t  Et>getiu'r,  liunds  behind  baek,  a  turn  o\<t  neck 
and  under  knecis,  bringing  his  chin  between  his  knees.  Then  Ilavinirk  and 
another  man  took  hoUl  of  the  rope  and  braced  themselves.  Somebody 
lifted  the  doctor  up  and  tossed  him  carelessly  down  the  trap  door  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  hurt  any  other  man,  but  the  afiatkok  never  struck  bottom. 
The  line  played  out  with  terrific  rapidity,  so  that  it  took  the  skin  out  of  the 
hand  of  Ilavinirk  who  was  going  to  try  to  hdld  the  doctor.  When  the  line 
was  about  all  payed  out,  the  strain  ceased,  and  they  hauled  it  in  hand  over 
hand  till  they  brought  the  afiatkok,  bound  as  before,  up  through  the  open- 
ing, and  behold,  liavinirk's  wooden  ring  was  on  the  rope,  just  lx»hind  the 
shaman's  back.  He  had  made  liiiuself  so  small  he  had  gone  right  through 
the  ring  and  thus  threaded  it  on  the  rope.  He  had  turned  natural  size 
before  they  pulled  him  up  througli  the  scuttle.  Ilavinirk  concludes  that 
though  certain  doctors  may  be  frauds,  tliis  one  certainly  was  not,  and  most 
doctors  are  not.  In  fact,  no  genuine  doctors  are  frauds,  but  some  unprin- 
cipled men  pretend  to  be  shamans  when  they  are  not.  One  such  is  Panni- 
galduk,  as  witness :  When  hungry  at  the  river  and  impati^t  for  me  to  come 
back.  Pan.  said  she  used  to  have  seances  for  Alashuk's  de^r  hunting,  and  it 
never  failed  to  bring  him  deer.  Ilavinirk  says  he  knows  "doctor  business" 
is  wicked,  but  they  were  in  such  straits  that  no  means  were  to  be  neglected. 
He  told  P.  therefore  to  go  ahead.  He  and  Mamayaux  took  part  in  good 
faith  (i.  e.,  did  not  work  against  P.  by  doubting  her)  and  she  announced  at 
the  end  that  her  spirits  (Alashuk  and  a  white  man)  had  talked  of  eating 
deer  tongues  tomorrow  evening  and  had  said  Dr.  A.  and  T  would  come  with 
our  whole  party  in  two  days.  Ilavinirk  was  therefore  to  kill  fleer  next  day. 
No  one  arrived  for  a  week.  "We  know  now  what  sort  of  a  woman  Pan.  is, 
and  we'll  not  believe  her  in  anything  she  says.  If  she  had  spirits  she  would 
ha\e  tohl  the  truth,  for  spirits  kntm  everything  and  never  lie."  Ilav. 
explained  further  he  thought  it  was  too  bad  spirit  driving  conflicted  with 
religion  but  as  it  is,  everyone  must  quit  them  for  everybody  wanted  to  go  to 
heaven. 
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March  18.  Wouieu'ti  TutaLs.  Both  Mamayaux  and  Tannaumirk 
remember  seeing  tutaks  that  were  said  to  have  been  women's  center  labrets 
and  that  liave  been  sold  to  the  steamer  people  at  McHi»soii.  They  know 
the  common  report  that  women  wore  them  once.  They  are  said  to  have 
always  been  inserted  from  the  inside.  The  largest  he  has  seen,  Tan.  indi« 
cates  to  have  been  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  horizontal  diameter 
as  worn  in  the  lip,  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  vertical  diameter  and 
with  an  axis  of  about  half  an  inch.  Those  he  has  seen  have  all  been  of  white 
stone.  Neither  of  them  has  heard  any  reason  assigned  for  these  tutaks 
goinj;  out  nf  fashion. 

March  20.  Preju(hce  a^'ain^t  Working  on  Sundays,  ^lamayauk  is 
afrai<l  to  today  (to  Langion  Bay)  as  it  is  Sunday.  Sunday  is  as  taboo 
to  useful  work  as  work  on  deerskins  is  taboo  the  day  after  a  white  fish  kill. 

Coronation  Gulf  and  Vigtobia  Island,  1910-11. 

A-prU  SiS,  £n  Route  towards  Conmation  Gulf.  We  took  spyglass 
survey  first  thing  in  morning.  Saw  pair  of  erect  sticks  to  southeast  and  to 
make  sure  they  weren't  signals  from  our  parly  (Billy,  Pan.  and  Tan.)  I 
walked  soutlu  ast  about  four  miles  to  them  while  Ilav.  started  north  along 
coast  with  sled.  Found  remains  of  rack  approximately  five  to  ten  years  old, 
and  frame  of  native  umiak,  carelessly  made,  small,  and  nailed  with  iron 
nails,  evidently  ships'  natives.  Ilav.  went  about  eight  miles  north  and 
camped. 

April  26.  Cape  Lyon.  Foo<l  Tastes.  Tannaumirk  eats  only  ugrug 
(bearded  seal)  when  both  it  and  bear  (barren  ground)  are  cooked.  He  says 
it  does  not  taste  so  very  bad,  but  he  can't  stand  the  smell.  Old  John,  a 
German  sailor  with  most  of  such  men's  food  prejudice,  says  it  is  the  "best 
meat  in  the  Arctic"  for  it  **  tastes  and  looks  just  like  pork."  He  does  not 
like  caribou,  saying  it  is  watery"  and  ivefers  salt  beef  every  day  to  deer 
meat  even  once  a  week  for  a  change.  All  of  us  here  prefer  bear  to  ugrug 
except  Tan.  This  is  the  first  barren  ground  Iwar  he  has  eaten,  e\rf  pt  some 
tainted  and  moldy  bear  meat  he  ate  and  liked  at  Langton  Hay  in  January. 
He  has  ratrn  many  polar  bears  and  is  fond  of  their  meat.  All  the  rest  of  us 
prefer  barren  ground  bear. 

April  29.  Near  Point  Pearr<<.  TTmi^f  Huins.  liesides  the  up-etidt  d 
stones  referred  to  above  we  louiui  ju.st  we.^t  ot  our  camp  (one  hundred  yards) 
a  wood  pile,  prol)Hl)ly  a  grave  which  seems  more  recent  liian  I  he  houses 
on  Parry  or  Langton  Bay.  Wood  scarce  just  at  our  camp,  so  used  earth. 
Billy  saw  three  house  ruins  at  the  next  point  east.  I  shall  look  at  these  to- 
morrow. 
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April  30.  On  examining  ruins  found  by  Billy  yesterday  T  found  six 
house  sites  where  he  had  found  three,  it  was  blizzarding  then.  The  houses 
were  apparently  about  rectangular,  though  the  caving-in  lias  gi\en  them 
a  doughinn  appearance.  Interior  dimensions  ol  largest  alx>ut  eight  by 
fifteen  feet.  There  were  found  only  three  stubs  of  sticks  sticking  up  that 
hftd  apparently  been  parts  of  the  walls.  None  stood  over  a  foot  above 
ground.  Hiouf^  none  were  over  four  inches  in  diameter,  none  were 
decayed  enough  to  break  with  a  sharp  blow  with  the  foot.  Six  or  seven 
pieces  of  wood  lying  aimlessly  about,  none  decayed  badly,  though  lying 
on  sod  or  moss.  All  good  firewood.  These  may  be  more  recent,  of  course, 
than  the  houses,  the  leavings  ot  a  summer  camp,  though  no  one  would 
probably  camp  here  after  the  ice  goes  off,  as  the  boat  landing  seems  bad  and 
there  is  no  wood  for  fuel,  while  plenty  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  some 
two  htmdred  yards  away.  Carrying  wnod  there  f{)lenty  on  the  other  side 
of  the  liill)  Would  he  diffieidt  as  it  would  be  over  a  liill  about  one  hundred 
fifty  feet  high;  there  is  no  beach  around.  Ko  rafters  seen  in  the  ruin.s, 
or  other  sticks  than  those  Standing  up  as  erect  stumps,  but  these  would  be 
vmder  the  earth  ci  the  roof  naturally  enough.  Fragments  of  vertebrae  of 
small  whale  (bowhead  or  "inyutok")  in  walls  of  one  house.  Small  rocks 
half  the  dse  of  a  man's  head  mixed  with  the  earth  of  what  had  heea  walls. 
Highest  portions  of  "doug^ut  rings"  left  by  caving  walls  and  not  over 
eighteen  inches,  avmige  a  foot. 

Houses  seem  somewhat  older  than  the  most  recent  at  Flanders  Point, 
Herachel  Island,  that  are  known  to  date  back  to  1890  only.  These  here, 
however,  are  probably  much  older.  They  are  on  a  terrace  about  tliirty 
feet  above  sea  level  and  have  black  roek  for  a  background.  They  may 
have  been  standing  though  not  seen  when  Riehanlson  passed.  He  says: 
"to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Parry.  .  .  we  met  with  no  villages,  though  solitary 
winter-houses  occur  here  and  there  on  the  coast."  (Searching  Exp.,  Vol.  2, 
p.  348.)  Doors  of  houses  faced  the  east  apparently  and  some  at  least  had 
passageways  she  feet  long.  Madcenzie  Biver  houses  are  often  a  good  twenty 
feet.  Many  things  may  have  escaped  me  on  account  of  snow  covering 
them. 

May  1,  Route  to  QmnaticHi  Gulf.  Traces  of  People.  At  camp 
place  found  some  cross-pieces  for  a  sled  that  had  never  been  used.  They 
are  of  exactly  the  type  found  at  Parry  and  Tan.  says,  are  just  like  those 
formerly  used  at  Kittegaryult. 

Beliefs  concerning  raribou.  Tannaumirk  relates :  In  former  times  bull 
caribou  when  fighting  would  often  get  their  horns  interlock(Ml  and  die  thus 
or  1)1-  killi'd.  This  interhx-kiug  may  sometimes  have  hapjx'ncd  naturally, 
but  he  knows  that  it  was  often  caused  by  some  chance  watcher  giving  a 
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twist  to  his  liood,  i.  v.,  throwing  liic  hood  back  I'ruiu  the  head  and  giving 
it  a  complete  turn  with  the  hand,  as  one  would  twist  u  wet  cloth  in  wringing 
it*  Pannigabliik 'adds  that  her  mother  once  saw  bucks  fighting.  She 
twisted  her  hood  and  the}-  promptly  became  interlocked,  but  the  prongs 
of  the  horns  were  not  strong  enough  and  after  a  struggle  the  ones  that  held 
got  broken  off  and  the  bucks  went  free.  Billy  has  heard  of  bucks  being 
thus  caught,  but  has  never  seen  it  tried. 

MayS,  Near  Hoscoe  River.  Village  Ruin.  Pannigabluk,  in  making  a 
short  cut  where  the  sled  went  farther  ofT  sliore,  came  upon  a  ruined  village 
on  a  sandspit.  She  did  not  count  the  houses  but  thinks  they  were  over 
twenty.  There  were  numorotis  sticks  upright,  some  the  remains  of  racks. 
She  says  the  village  looke<i  oidrr  than  that  at  Flanders  Point  on  Hersrhel 
Island.  If  onr  camp  was  ye.strr«la.\  at  Koscoe  Kivcr,  then  tlu.se  luni-^es 
would  be  ahont  i'wv  to  t-i^dit  niilfs  cast  of  it  hy  her  account.  Driftwood  in 
large  quantities  at  this  village  site,  she  says.  Saw*  two  or  three  *'  up-ended" 
stones  inland. 

May  2.  En  Route  to  Coronation  Gulf.  Sleds.  On  seeing  accidentally 
the  picture  of  a  "kutchin"  sled  in  the  frontispiece  of  Richardson's  "  Second 
Journey"  Pan.  and  Billy  both  said  it  was  like  a  Kuwtirmiut  sled,  P.  said 
just  like";  Billy  said  he  had  seen  most  of  them  with  the  rear  end  a  little 
lower  in  the  runner  bend  than  the  front  end.  He  has  owned  one  sled  bou^t 
in  the  Kuw(Uc  "for  a  rifle,  when  rifles  were  yet  valuable."  It  was  longer 
than  any  sled  he  has  seen  at  Herschel,  though  some  of  them  must  be  sixteen 
or  ci^diteen  feet  long.  KuwOk  sleds  never  had  shod  runners,  neither  did 
they,  he  says,  ever  shoe  them  with  ice  or  ice  them  even  slightly.  The 
runners  w-vw  of  Qruni'lik,  or  canoe  birch.  It  was  the  best  sled  he  ever  used 
for  snow,  but  very  poor  crossing  ice. 

May  3.  Eskimo  ("leanlinrss.  Certain  remarks  and  (UmhIv  of  Prmni^u- 
hlnk's  today  prompt  me  to  enter  c<-rtain  thin^'.s  about  K  luino  cleanliness, 
etc.  Pan.  will  clean  dog  excreiuent  off  a  sole  ol"  a  j)air  of  boot.s  with  her  ulu» 
wipe  it  casually  with  a  ra^:  that  may  have  had  a.s  bad  uses  a  dozen  times 
before,  and  then  proceed  to  eat  willi  the  ulu  or  cut  up  witli  it  footl  for 
cooking.  She  will  not  use  the  same  spxoon  twice  in  a  half  hour  to  stir  her 
own  tea  without  wiping  it  between  times  with  the  same  rag,  if  it  so  falls, 
with  which  she  has  just  w  iped  the  ulu.  Most  of  the  Eskimo  I  know  will 
pick  up  and  eat  without  concern  a  piece  of  blubber,  cooked  meat,  raw  meat, 
fish  etc.,  that  falls  on  the  floor,  no  matter  in  what  state  the  floor  is,  but  most 
of  them  would  throw  away  a  piece  of  bread  that  dropped  in  the  same  way. 
I  noticed  this  especially  in  Roxy's  house.  He  has  been  with  the  police  a 
great  deal,  and  seen  them  throw  awa\  such  pieces;  naturally,  they  less  often 
would  drop  meat,  etc.,  than  bread,  besides  meats  are  native  foods  and  the 
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customs  with  regard  to  tht'in  air  of  long  standing;.  In  times  of  scarcity 
they  will  eat  their  own  foods  to  the  last  scrap  aua  take  pride  always  in  a 
clean  pidced  bone,  but  I  never  saw  a  bacon  rind  eaten,  nor  even  shaved 
close  in  time  of  neoessity.  E.  g.,  I  gave  bacon  to  Kunaluk's  starving 
family  last  sptnig,  he  threw  away  nearly  a  fourth  <^  the  bacon  with  the  rind. 

Most  Eskimo  wash  religiously  every  morning.  Usually,  they  soap 
profusely  and  leave  it  unrinsed  on  the  face.  Few  of  them  seem  to  care  if 
the  water  is  dirty.  In  0\  a\  uak's  house  up  to  twenty  would  wash  from  the 
same  water  or  until  the  dish  was  empty.  Then  the  towel  passes  around, 
the  same  for  months,  an<l  ocfasionally  a  nose  lilnwn  into  it  incidentally. 

On  my  telling  Pan.  one  day  that  certain  water  was  dirty  she  said  that 
was  no  matter,  she  was  jnst  going  to  wasli  the  t<'apot  inside  with  it.  I  am 
considered  a  sort  of  renegade  because  I  insist  on  the  teapots  and  my  own 
cup  remaining  unwashed.  I  have  often  heard  my  naiiw?.  leli  strangers 
that  with  many  good  qualities  I  have  the  failing,  differing  thus  from  most 
white  men,  <rf  caring  little  for  deaidin^  in  my  food  utensils.  That  I 
prefer  manifestly  dirty  dishes  to  apparently  clean  ones  in  an  Eskimo  house, 
is  c(»isidered  a  curious  eccmtricity;  some  seem  to  think  it  is  "put  chl" 

Pan.  will  sMnetimes  wash  a  pot  thoroughly  with  an  ancioit  dish  rag  and 
then  use  the  water  to  make  soup.  She  will  hook  with  the  dirtiest  finger 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cup  of  tea  or  water  to  get  a  deer  hair,  of  which  she  con- 
ceived me,  in  common  with  "all "  white  men  to  be  in  horror,  in  spite  of  my 
protests  that  T  rather  am  fond  of  hair  in  my  food.  I  have  known  no  Eskimo 
to  contract  the  white  nian'^  horror  of  hairs  in  food.  As  with  us,  white 
cloth  garments  must  hv  washed,  a  dark  one  may  be  as  dirty  as  it  will. 

Songs.  K.^kiiiiu  songs  seem  to  need  explaining.  Tan.  knows  a  great 
many,  most  of  them  composed  by  Ovo^  uak  or  others  he  knows.  When 
he  sings  them  he  always  explains  after  the  song  what  it  means — '"what  it 
sajn"  (i.  e.,  gox).  Then  he  sings  it  over  again  after  telling  "what  it  says." 

Moy  4'  West  of  Point  De  Witt  Clinton.  I^ed.  Billy  improvised 
out  of  the  bearskin  a  sled  of  a  type  new  to  me,  except  from  hearsay.  He 
merely  laced  it  into  a  bag  and  attached  the  hag  by  the  head-skin  to  die  rear 
eod  of  our  sled.  On  level  snow  its  two  hundred  pound  weight  can  be  pulled 
by  a  small  dog;  on  glare  ice  it  is  a  bit  sticky ;  in  rough  going  its  weight  comes 
in  play,  of  course.  To  have  this  behind  the  sled  rather  than  on  it  may  or 
ma\'  not  increase  the  average  hauling  weight,  but  it  is  a  convenient  way,  and 
I  am  afraid  of  two  hundred  pounds  more  on  the  sled,  a  breakdown  would  be 
seriotjs. 

Mai/  S.  Near  Crocker  Hiver.  Songs.  Pannigabluk  sang  today  a  song 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  repetition  of  atoyoa  kenoyoa  which  she  says  she 
teamed  when  young  among  the  Unalit.  This  song  has  an  irresistible 
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teiMfency  to  suggest  the  music  of  "The  Darling  of  tlie  Gods"  which  I 
suppose  to  have  been  based  on  Japanese  melodies.   I  have  noticed  before 

that  she  sings  son^s  much  resembling  the  one  Indian  tune  heard  all  along 

the  Mackenzie.    This,  too,  she  says,  is  UnaHt. 

May  9.  Point  Wise.  Traces  of  r('<ij)le.  At  almost  cveiy  place  where 
we  have  ramped  or  rookrd  liavc  found  sticks,  split  pieces  of  sle<ls,  etc., 
brit  all  uniformly  \  rry  old,  any  or  all  ini^ht  have  been  half  a  century  or  more. 
Have  found  two  l)e<i  planks  from  u  snouhonse  and  about  the  last  of  April 
or  first  of  May,  a  sinplc  stone  tent  ring.  Trnt  might  have  bt^a  round  or 
stiuarc,  un<l  about  eight  feet  in  (hainctcr.  On  thinking  al»out  it,  a  log  evi- 
dently chopped  by  white  men  stn^^ais  rather  mysterious,  \Vr  found  it 
May  7th.  The  lower  and  upper  end  were  chopped  with  a  sharp  ax.  The 
log  was  about  fifty  feet  long,  four  indies  in  (fiametnr  at  upper  end,  ten  inches 
in  diameter  at  lower  end.  An  eighteen  indi  section  (stove  length)  of  the 
lower  end  was  almost  diopped  o£F  in  a  manner  rare  even  widi  Mackenate 
Eskimo.  Die  cuts  might  have  been  ei^t  or  ten  years  oldi  but  the  strange 
thing  was  that  the  marks  seoned  not  to  be  at  all  much  water-wom.  The 
snow  was  deep  around  the  log,  but  I  much  regret  now  we  did  not  make  a 
search  for  chips,  as  the  log  seems  to  have  been  diopped  in  9iltu,  It  can 
hardly  date  back  to  Dr.  Richardson's  time. 

Today,  at  camp  time,  we  came  upon  the  first  fresh  signs  of  people,  nu- 
merous choppings  with  a  dull  adze  into  pieces  of  wwd,  logs,  etc.,  apparendy 
to  test  their  quality,  as  if  searching  for  sled  or  bow  material.  Consequently 
everybody  exc  itrd  and  in  good  spirits.  Marks  seem  to  be  of  last  summer. 
One  would  .su.sjiect  they  were  made  by  \'if  toria  Island  ratlier  than  t  opper- 
mine  people,  for  they  were  evidently  in  search  of  material  for  artifacts. 

May  10.  Point  Young.  Stone  Graves.  Numerous  ailze  choppings, 
some  last  summer  or  last  fall,  for  a  mile  after  leaving  camp.  No  good  tim- 
bers and  few  adxe  marks  Ft  Young  (?) .  Drumstick  and  other  artifacts  at 
Pt.  Young,  most  recent,  at  least  five  years.  Seven  or  eif^t  stone  graves 
seen  on  ridge  by  our  camp  here,  ridge  of  broken  rocks  about  twenty  feet 
above  sea  and  two  hundred  yards  or  more  from  it,  parallel  to  beadi.  Old 
rock  caches  in  numbers  near  beach,  but  no  house  signs. 

Ma^  10,  Point  Wise.  Traces  of  People.  Adze  choppings  at  camp  here 
so  new  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  our  own  choppin^rs  into  the 
same  stick.    An  old  broken  stone  kettle  found  near  ramp  on  Point  Wise. 

May  l^.  Point  Hope.  A  Deserted  Stiowhouse  \  iilage.  Saw  tracks  of 
two  men  with  a  sh*d  getting  wood  froni  Point  Hope.  Camper!  tonifrht  at  a 
deserted  snnwhouse  village.  Tlirrc  arc  o\  <t  forty  houses,  !io\v  many  more 
T  do  not  know;  part  of  the  villap'  is  ( (unpieiely  snowed  o\  «  r  under  the  cut- 
bank.    All  seem  to  have  had  skin  or  gut  windows,  the  window  directly 
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above  the  door,  and  the  door  iistially  facing  south,  though  m  some  cases 
north.  Every  window  alnjul  twenty  hy  twenty  inches.  Were  in  one  house, 
about  seven  and  a  half  feet  liigli  inside,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  a  U- 
shaped  bend  along  wails,  facing  door  about  fifteen  inches  high.  This, 
Tan.  says  was  the  support  for  the  be<l  boards  laid  across  the  house.  Seal 
and  ptarmigan  leavings;  food  plenty,  aa aealddns  lying  around,  dog»  would 
eat  them  if  hungry.  People  evidently  came  for  wood,  from  Mctoria  Island. 
Houses  about  two  months  old,  or  less.  One  sled  trail  fresh,  not  over  two 
weeks*  It  comes  from  the  east  and  follows  main  trafl  north  towards 
\^ctoria  Island. 

May  13.  Following  Trail  of  People  toward  Victoria  Island.  Startet! 
2:30  P.  M.  on  trail  of  people  leading  towanls  Victoria  Islan<l  after  iwr.  ing 
Pannipahhik  who  did  not  want  to  go  and  then  eauipHl  east  about  luilf  mile 
to  sonie  wood.  Muia  trail  perhaps  two  inontiis  old  and  liard  to  follow, 
but  one  new  sled  track,  about  two  weeks.  At  about  4 :30,  some  eight  miles 
from  our  camp  came  upon  a  \-illage  of  houses,  which  showed  by  fish  spears, 
etc.,  that  people  intended  returning.  From  roof  of  one  house  saw  with 
glasses  three  men,  some  three  miles  nordiwest,  sealing  evidently.  Headed 
for  nearest.  Before  getting  to  them,  .saw  a  deserted  village  about  in  our 
former  course,  320**  by  compass,  some  five  miles  from  one  first  seen.  Getting 
near  first  man  B.  and  I  halted  team  while  T.  went  ahead  to  try  not  to 
frighten  him  by  all  approaching.  The  man  sat  on  his  snow  sent  bent  for- 
ward as  if  watehinfj  for  seal,  o(  f  asionally  raising  his  eyes  only  not  hi.s  head 
to  T.  When  T.  ^'ot  within  soine  puces  man  suddenly  stood  up,  seized  an 
iron  snowknife  that  lay  on  the  snow  beside  him,  and  poised  himself  as  to 
receive  an  attack  or  to  be  ready  to  spring  forward.  This  scared  T.  and  he 
went  no  nearer,  but  started  to  talk.  The  other  never  smiled  or  paid  atten- 
tion for  some  time  repeating  monotonously  (about  twenty  times  a  minute, 
as  oftoi  as  one  breathes)  ha<-ha-ha-ha,  etc.  Evidently  he  at  first  under- 
Stoo<l  nothing  of  what  T.  said,  I  mt  he  soon  began  to.  Then  he  began  talking 
and  T.  did  not  understand.  T.,  however,  knew  from  Kalakutak  (wht)  was 
both  with  Mopp  an<l  Klinkenberj:)  a  Victoria  Island  phra.se;  a-li-a-nait-tu-ar- 
al'-n-it  (fliey  are  gootl)  wliich  he  then  used,  anfl  showed  by  lifting  his  eoat 
lie  had  lui  knife.  Afte;  il  niit  fivt»  minutes  of  parley  Igxslirki  laid  ilt)wa 
the  knife  and  socm  after  began  au  e.\aniinutiun  of  T.'s  clothing,  which  seemed 
to  satisfy  him  we  were  harmless  he  Imd  probably  heard  of  calico'*  from 
Victoria  Island  people.  He  then  told  T.  to  tell  B.  and  me  to  follow  a  little 
way  behind  while  he  went  along  a  line  of  sealers  to  tell  that  we  were  alia- 
naituaraluit.  We  came  near  forgetting  to  remove  our  goggles.  If  we  had, 
I  don't  think  our  first  meeting  with  these  people  would  have  gone  well. 
The  vilbge  proved  to  be  southwest  about  three  miles,  we  had  gone  past  it. 
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WIk  ii  we  arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  houses,  they  asked  if  we 
would  camp  near  them,  ot  a  little  way  on  account  of  the  dogs.  We 
preferred  to  be  a  little  way  off  and  as  many  as  could  get  at  it  tumed-to  to 
niake  Tis  a  snowhnnse. 

Victoria  Tshmd.  Sn()\vhous('>.  Snowhouse  l)uiKlin^'  ditl'ers  here  sonie- 
wliut  I'roin  the  Kiiiegaryiiit  wlio  liuild  in  a  n-fiiiliir  spiral  from  die  ground  up 
and  cut  tlic  snow  usuaii,\  outside  the  house.  Here  the  snow  is  prober!  with  a 
probe  about  four  feet  long  to  see  if  it  is  good  quality  down  to  the  ice  and  tlie 
ice  levd.  Blodcs  are  then  <!ut  from  the  flow  of  the  house  first,  and  so  as  to 
have  their  transverse  diameter  vertical.  The  Kittegaryuit  are  particular 
about  the  sase  of  the  blodcs  having  them  about  uniform.  These  cut  blocks 
any  shape  and  size,  some  like  a  "four  square"  tmiba-  and  anything  from  a 
foot  to  four  feet  long,  some  squares,  some  trian^es,  etc.  The  wall  is  not 
started  in  a  spiral,  our  north  wall  was  well  up  when  someone  else  started  the 
south  wall  equally  irregularly.  When  the  roof  part  is  in  construction  the 
blocks  are  more  regular  in  shape  and  of  more  uniform  quality.  There  was  not 
enough  snow  in  th(  floor  for  much  more  tlian  half  the  house,  a  few  blocks 
were  s])oil<'d  for  the  snow  was  not  good.  The  house  was  about  circular  and 
about  eight  feet  to  the  dome,  diameter  about  ten  feet.  Outside  to  a  Ik  ight 
of  about  three  feet,  a  second  wall  is  built  outside  the  first,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  it,  and  soft  snow  thrown  in  between.  An  oval  shaped  hallway 
about  four  feet  high  was  built  southwest  and  just  east  of  it  a  rectangular 
shaped  door  cut  about  three  feet  hi£^  and  two  feet  wide,  througli  which 
snow  blocks  were  passed  in.  When  house  was  finished  this  was  walled  up 
and  a  new  docnr  ardi-shaped  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  cut  in  from 
entry.  Tlie  sleeping  platform  is  buOt  of  the  pieces  that  break  and  of  new 
blocks  passed  in  to  front  it,  with  loose  snow  shoveled  ovw.  In  our  case  the 
platform  is  about  eighteen  inches,  but  I  have  seen  it  two  and  a  half  feet,  in 
which  case  it  consists  of  a  horseshoe-shaped  bench  left  or  built  around  the 
wall  and  boards  laid  ac-ross. 

All  the  people  seem  to  carry  with  them  dwarf  willow  for  bedding  and 
their  skins  are  polar  hear,  seal,  and  deer.  The  lamp  is  on  a  platform  usually 
of  two  parallel  bar.s  two  feel  above  the  floor  and  resting  one  on  a  piece  of 
snow  on  edge,  the  other  on  a  bar  at  right  angles  also  stuck  through  the  wall. 
This  is  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  lamp  stand  and  from  it  is  swung 
the  pot,  while  above  is  a  long  narrow  frame  for  drying  socks,  etc.  In  front 
of  the  lamp  is  a  sideboard  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  wide  on  which 
rest  the  ulu,  dipper,  pieces  of  meat  to  be  cooked  or  that  are  cooling,  parings 
of  blubber  trimmed  olf  too  fat  meat,  etc.  When  this  gets  pretty  well  lit- 
tered it  is  scraped  clean,  the  litter  being  pushed  over  the  back  edge  of  it 
and  falling  in  a  pile  about  under  the  lamp.  This  is  periodically  gathered  up 
for  dog  feed. 
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When  our  house  was  built  anil  the  bedding  in  place,  some  half  dozen  men 
had  sent  to  tbeir  varkms  houses  for  oontribttlioiis  <rf  codced,  or  if  there  were 
none,  uncooked  food. 

May  14*  G«ieni]  Charactemlics  <tf  the  People.  The  people,  as  Hogg's 
and  Klinkenberg's  people  report  from  Victoria  Island,  are  apparently  ct 
superior  type.  They  look  clean  as  compared  with  Baillie,  for  instance,  and 
are  models  of  good  behavior.  In  fact,  have  manners  towards  strangers 
such  as  I  do  not  suppose  any  white  men  have  ever  honored  themselves  by 
showing  to  any  l)ran(  h  of  the  Eskimo  race.  There  is  interest,  but  no  for- 
ward curiosity  siiown  witii  rcf^ard  to  all  the  strani^e  things  we  have  and  do; 
no  laugliter  at  a  dialect  which  must  seem  funny  to  them;  the  greatest 
courtesy  in  everything, —  the  best  seal  for  the  visitor;  tlic  first  choice  of 
food;  continual  expressions  of  friendship;  no  questions  as  to  why  we  came. 
No  spitting  out  and  calling  "  bad  "  food  we  give  them  to  taste,  though  all  say 
"  We  are  not  used  to  it  and  do  not  like  the  taste."  The  same  widi  smoking. 
"We  do  not  expect  people  from  far  away  to  have  no  manners  different  from 
us,  so  go  ahead  and  smoke,"  but  several  have  had  to  leave  the  house  when 
T.  and  B.  smoked  togeth^.  Continual  invitations  to  come  and  eat  though 
they  are  short  of  food,  got  three  seals  yesterday  for  thirty-eight  people, 
an  average  catch,  and  continued  bringing  presents  of  blubber  for  our  lamp 
and  meat  to  cook,  small  pieces,  for  there  is  little  to  give.  The  snow  today 
keeps  melting  in  holes  from  sim,  and  each  house  is  eareftilly  patched  as  it 
appears,  our  clothes  are  carefully  brushed  of  the  least  particle  of  snow  in 
entering  a  house.  One  could  partictilarize  endlessly,  but  the  sum  is  courtesy 
and  good  breeding  with  generous  kindness. 

May  14-  People  at  Cape  Bexley.  At  Cape  Bexley  last  winter  there 
were  three  groups  of  people  joined  these,  who  hunt  in  summer  invariably 
south  from  Point  Hope  "toward  a  lake  that  is  like  the  seaforslxe,"  a  Vic- 
toria Island  group  bmmd  up  the  west  coast  this  spring  (they  oxe  supposed 
dose  now),  and  a  Victoria  Island  group  (now  "far  away")  who  belong  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Napaktulik  (Coppermine  River).  No  one  here  has  seen 
the  Nagyuktogmiut,  but  they  say  they  are  excellent  people,  which  encour- 
ages our  party.  There  must  have  been  over  two  hundred  people  at  Bexley, 
to  judge  by  the  snowhouses. 

May  14-  Hse  of  Cop])er  There  is  probably  not  a  single  copper  im- 
plement here,  though  some  ulus  etc.,  are  nailed  with  copper  rivets.. 

Iron  Implements.  Their  iron  comes  from  tlie  "UallirnMiut,"  whose 
location  is  not  yet  clear  to  me.  They  have  iron  pots,  frying  pans,  snow 
knives,  etc.    The  knives  are  all  made  by  themselves,  apparently. 

The  language  resembles  Kittegar^iiit  more  than  any  other  dialect  I 
know,  yet  some  things  remind  more  of  westerners,  as  "hamma**  in  both  for 
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"  tjamma"  in  Kittegwyuit.  I  have  this  advaiitege»  too»  tlwt  when  B.  or  T. 
identifies  »  wofd,  he  at  onoe  diangea  its  pionmuiiation  into  the  tann  of  fab 
own  dialect,  while  I  try  for  the  local.  That  I  speak  something  like  T.  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  were  unanimously  agreed  T.  was  my  younger 
brother,  and  that  he  was  not  f  uU  grown  **  because  he  is  so  much  smaller  than 
you,  and  brothers  are  often  similar  in  size." 

Methofl  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  The  womrn  do  not  braid  or  apparently 
tend  the  hair  much,  but  1  have  seen  only  onv  woman  (no  man)  who  appar- 
ently is  lousy.  The  men  cut  the  eiitirc  top  of  tlie  hea<l  elose  in  a  horisootiil 
line  a  half  inch  above  the  e;irs,  au<i  near  the  baek  liair  loose. 

Both  sexes  use  the  hair  frequently  for  toothpicks,  in  manner  of  "  tooth- 
silk.  "    This  I  have  never  seen  before. 

Tattooing.  The  women,  most  or  all,  tattooed.  The  lines  down  the 
forehead  are  (the  two)  everywhere  equklistant  (about  I  in.)  from  each  other» 
go  half  way  down  the  nose,  and  are,  the  inner,  one  inch,  the  outer  1|  inch, 
apart  where  they  end  at  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The  only  old  woman  here  has 
l^r  forehead  bald  an  inch  or  two  back,  and  die  lines  end  where  her  hair 
formerly  ended.  The  eye  design  varied.  The  chedc  lines  I  have  seen  did 
not  vary.  They  extend  from  nostrils  slanting  up  to  ear.  meet  at  nose  and 
are  about  quarter  of  an  inch  apart  at  ear.  The  chin  lines  1  have  seen  varied 
from  five  to  seven  and  equidistant  in  pairs. 

Clothing.  The  clothes  are  of  the  general  style  of  those  I  got  from  Mogg 
fVictoria  Island  —  Prince  Albert  Sound)  but  vary  greatly,  no  two  l)eing 
quite  aHke.  The  swallowtail  n-.ually  to  knee  and  never  below  calf  of  leg, 
and  froHJ  six  inches  to  fifteen  ineiies  wide.  Some  coats  are  eiit  about  as 
our  "frock"  coats.  One  has  almost  a  liorizoutal  lower  line  and  reaches 
almost  to  knees.  The  sleeves  are  generally  short  and  the  mm  ens  not  quite 
to  wrist,  leaving  the  wrist  bare,  all  but  snowhouse-building  gauntlets.  The 
pants  and  coat  barely  meet  in  front,  t>  picalU ,  and  when  one  reaches  aims 
above  head  the  abdomen  and  chest  are  bare  from  an  inch  or  so  below  the 
navels  to  abo^-e  the  nipples,  for  the  coats  are  very  badly  cut  at  the  shouldefs, 
—  for  a  man  about  a  foot  broader  than  the  wearer.  On  some  women's 
coats  the  shoulders  are  nearer  the  elbow  than  the  shoulder.  Outside  their 
pants,  the  women  wear  two  huge  pairs  of  l^gings  fitting  loose  around  the 
thigh  suspended  from  a  belt.  They  must  fill  with  snow  in  a  I  )lizzard.  Both 
sexes  wear  slippers  over  leggings.  Two  men  froze  to  death  last  winter,  old 
men  following  the  trail  behind  a  party.  It  is  a  wondo*  half  of  them  don't 
freeze  to  death. 

Tattooine.  The  most  common  numljer  of  rliin  lines  is  five.  The  lines 
are  in  general  fjuarier  of  an  inch  apart  at  top  ami  half  an  inch  at  l)otforn. 
being  all  curved  but  the  middle  one.    They  begin  about  one-half  inch  below 
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edge  of  lip  mucous  and  end  where  they  would  disappear  from  the  view  of  a 
p«rs<m  whose  eyes  weie  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  wearer.  Ihe  hand 
designs  seem  to  be  unlimited  in  number  and  form.  A  rather  common  one 
is  an  M-shaped  figure  across  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  pretty  wdl  covered.  The  arrow-heads  at  the  eye  angles  decrease  in  siae 
back%vartl  from  the  eyes  generally.  The  point  of  tlic  arrows  is  somewhere 
between  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  eye  and  tliaf  of  the  upper  brirn  of  the 
lower  eyelid  when  the  eye  is  open.  The  cheek  lines  are  parallel  till  about 
two  inches  from  the  nose,  when  they  converge.  In  one  case  they  do  not 
meet.  The  nearest  arrow  point  is  about  in  the  wrinkle,  usually,  of  the  angle 
when  the  eye  is  closed  tight.  The  inner  of  the  forehead  lines  meet  and  end 
abruptly  at  the  line  of  the  inner  ends  of  the  eyebrows;  the  outer  meet  ju^it 
bdow  angle  of  eyes  at  top  of  nose  and  are  prolonged  down,  Y-fadiion  to  the 
middle  of  die  nose.   Have  seen  no  tattoo  on  men. 

Comptedon.  The  complexion  is  a  good  deal  darker  than  our  two  men, 
who  have  been  much  outdoors,  tliough  the  ice  may  sunburn  more  than  the 
shore.    Some  are  as  dark  as  half-blood  negroes. 

Hands.  The  hands  are  t^'pically  Eskimo  in  general,  but  one  woman 
(twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  approximately)  has  the  long  fingers  that  1  have 
seen  only  in  half-bloods.    She  has  no  other  marked  non-Eskimo  characters. 

Term  used  for  "white  man."  "Kahhmak"  is  used  here  for  "white 
man."  This  is  the  first  locality  1  have  been  where  it  has  an  apparently 
respectable  standing.  The  western  people  know  it  only  as  slang,  on  a  par 
with  taksipQk.  Tan.,  who  has  never  worked  on  a  ship,  did  not  umkrstand 
it  when  used  to  him  last  night,  and  only  when  I  explained  it  today  when  he 
did  not  yet  get  its  meaning  from  their  talk. 

Blubber  Eating.  The  people  hen  pare  off  the  blubber  from  £resh  seal 
meat  too  closely  to  suit  me,  or  any  of  us.  When  I  asked  for  parings  (pared 
off  after  boiling)  they  were  surprised.  I  have  not  seen  them  eat  any  blubber 
or  oil,  but  they  evidently  expected  me  to  prefer  the  raw.  I  have  seen  no 
"sour"  oil.  All  Eskimo  I  know  (till  these)  set  forward  an  oil  pot,  fresh,  if 
there  is  no  "sour"  at  every  meal. 

Needles.  The  needles  I  have  .seen  are  all  made  by  Eskimo.  They  are 
of  the  "glover's"  type  and  vary  in  size  from  darning  needles  to  "glovers 
No.  3."    Some  have  a  smaller  eye  than  "glovers  No.  3." 

Lamps.  The  largest  lamp  I  have  seen  must  be  forty  inches  long  and 
weigh  fifty  pounds.  The  largest  pot  b  about  thurty  uiches  by  eight  and 
eight  inches  dtep,  flat  bottom. 

m^dows.  Windows  are  not  in  use  now,  though  all  the  abandoned 
houses  we  saw  had  them,  both  on  shore  and  the  tWO  sea  villages.  E\  iden  tly 
they  are  to  catch  the  faint  light.  Either  ice  was  never  used  or  else  sledded 
away  to  new  houses. 
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"Modesty."  Have  seen  no  signs  of  the  sexual  hoq[>itality  whidi  Mac- 
kenzie EaUmo  have  told  me  was  part  of  ordinary  courtesy  to  a  guest. 

Skin  Diseases.  Several  persons  have  sores  now,  mostly  on  the  hands, 
diough  some  on  ^ebrows,  forehead,  and  one  in  the  scalp.  He  has  hand 
sores  too.  Where  this  man's  hand  sores  have  healed  there  are  h'ttle  eleva- 
tions, altnoKt  like  warts  imd  lighter  color  than  rest  of  back  of  hand,  about 
color  of  palrn.  The  one  now  open  is  circular,  like  a  conical  pit,  about  one 
cm.  wide  and  half  a  cm.  deep.  It  is  red,  ]><'Hi;!y)<  from  pliickinj^  off  scab, 
which  seems  a  hai)it.  It  is  not  apparently  a  "miming"  sore,  nor  yet  is  it 
dry,  about  as  moist  as  our  lii)s. 

Names.  Names  are  given  here  with  a  freedom  not  found  to  the  present 
to  the  westward,  even  among  people  who  have  worked  on  ships.  Among 
Kittegaryuit  people,  the  name  is  nevnr  given  you  by  die  man  himself  wh^ 
you  ask  him,  but  alway:^  by  a  bystander,  here  each  as  he  first  sees  you  says: 
"I  am  So-and-so;  what  is  your  name?"  When  we  arrived  here,  Tan.  had 
to  Tq>eat  his  name  to  every  man  as  they  went  along  the  line  of  sealers,  each 
sealer  giving  his  own  name  in  return.  After  we  got  to  the  \illage,  those  who 
had  not  seen  us  before  always  gave  their  own  names  before  asking  ours. 

Manner  of  Speaking.  The  voice  is  kept  much  lower  and  the  manner 
in  telling  stories,  conversing,  etc.,  is  quieter  than  that  of  any  group  I  know 
and  contrasts  especially  with  the  Kitte^r\'uit. 

Opinions  of  other  (rronps.  Contrary  to  all  groups  seen  before,  they 
speak  favorably  of  all  those  people  of  whom  they  have  any  knowU  ili^e. 
They  seem  to  liave  no  knowledge  of  Avoak  or  Kittegaryuit.  Of  the  Itkilliks 
th^  know,  but  they  say  "We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  people  they  are, 
for  we  have  never  seen  them." 

May  16.  Dancing.  Dance  house  built  today  in  our  honor.  The 
dance  house  has  its  floor  on  ice  level,  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
ei|^t  feet  high.  It  is  full  six  feet  in  height  a  foot  from  the  wall,  i.  e.,  the 
roof  \  ery  flat.  In  building  it,  two  t( mjiorary  doors  were  used  on  opposite 
sides.  As  with  all  houses,  the  door  faces  south.  The  hallway  is  about 
half  the  usual  lenjrth,  about  five  feet.  The  floor  is  a  trifle  higher  than  ordi- 
nary. There  are  no  seats  or  l  ienches  along  walls.  People  stand  in  complete 
circle,  some  boys  in  the  front  row,  "  so  they  can  see."  .Vll  the  men  and  about 
half  the  women  present.  No  special  place  for  the  women.  A  circle  about 
five  feet  in  diameter  left  for  the  ilaneer  in  center.  There  was  no  drum,  but 
thdr  bewailing  its  absence  showed  they  ordinarily  use  it.  They  said:  "  We 
almost  never  dance.  We  have  no  drums  any  more."  This  would  imply  the 
dandng  on.  decline.  The  dance  now  was  entirely  perhaps  at  Billy's  instance. 

Most  ct  the  dancers  assumed  being  very  tired  or  overcome  with  languor 
^m  heat,  they  cast  their  eyes  down  and  the  hand  dangled  lifeless  at  the 
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wrist.  They  sang  in  general  with  the  chorus,  there  were  words  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  song  and  in  some  cases  the  dancer  used  words  while  others 
accompanied  him  without  words;  in  other  cases  he  afiaya'd  while  oliners 
used  words;  in  still  others  he  danced  silently  while  oth^  sang.  In  a  half 
dozen  cases  the  sing^  made  a  mistakci  used  words  when  he  should  not  have 
joined  the  words  of  tin  l  orus,  etc.  In  each  ease  he  was  "jogged"  by  one 
or  another,  and  one  who  failed  to  hear  first  correction  was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  to  draw  his  attention.  This  was  all  done  in  a  jocular  way,  each 
mistake  causing  laughter,  comctions  pven  and  received  about  with  same 
spirit  as  in  a  "set"  at  a  country  dante. 

One  (ianeer  Igllxsirk,  danced  about  in  Kittegaryuit  "doctor"  style.  His 
niovemeuls  quick  and  often  violent,  his  facial  expressions  at  times  dia- 
bolical, his  siiouts  earsplitting  and  evidently  intended  to  frighten.  At 
intervals  he  woidd  suddenly  fsce  some  <me  and  ask:  "Who  am  I?"  Tliis 
Always  of  one  of  us  visitors.  Am  I  a  good  man? "  etc.  (ll-y&-a-nait-tok). 
Occasionally,  however,  he  dropped  the  dance  manner  and  smiled  as  pleas- 
antly as  his  Mephistophelian  face  allowed.  At  a  set  point  in  his  song,  every- 
one joined  him  in  a  half  dozen  movements  bending  at  hips  and  knees.  Both 
my  own  knowledge  and  Tan.'s  \  erdiet  show  this  performance  to  be  one  not 
essentially  different  from  the  Mackenzie  River  tjrpe. 

Trip  to  Victoria  Island.  After  the  dance  we  had  supper  of  seal  meat 
and  blood  soup  and  tlien  started  in  search  of  the  Victoria  Island  party 
that  was  supposed  to  be  near.  One  man,  I  can  never  remember  his  name, 
one  of  the  prominent  men,  came  along,  saT^nnEr,  "When  you  come  near, 
I  will  run  ahcati  a  herald  ( kivrarniaktuiia)  and  tell  them  you  are  good 
(harmless,  friendly  ilyeranakLusi). "  Leaving  at  9  P.  M.  *'  We  always  travel 
at  night  in  the  t>pring,"  our  companion  said.  He  did  not  want  to  start  earlier 
than  we  did.  We  first  struck  east  about  six  miles  when  we  found  a  deserted 
«amp.  The  trail  from  here  led  north  about  five  miles  to  another  abandoned 
camp  about  a  week  old.  H»e  the  trail  was  a  trifle  north  of  west  about  five 
miles  to  the  present  camp  (four  houses,  three  with  sealskin  roofs,  one  all 
snow)  which  lies  about  two  miles  east  <rf  Tulugak  some  ten  yards  from  shore 
on  a  low  bit  of  i oast.    We  had  therefore  traveled  in  a  U  curv'C. 

Wlien  a  half  mile  off  we  stoppetl  the  sled  and  our  friend  ran  to  the  houses. 
He  darted  into  one  after  the  other,  and  in  about  two  or  three  mimit<'s  the 
men  begun  to  come  out.  .\fter  a  few  words,  all  .started  looking  to  the  dop<, 
securing  those  not  alrcjulv  tied.  Then  a  .slvont  was  raised  for  us  to  come, 
and  our  friend  eanie  running  to  meet  us.  When  about  two  hundred  yards 
off  the  village,  men  and  boys,  all  in  line  (not  in  file)  started  slowly  forward 
to  meet  us,  holdmg  their  hands  above  their  heads  and  calling  out  at  intervals, 
^ll-yj^-nait-tu-ni"  "  nam-nak'iu-rut,"  a  word  not  heard  among  the 
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Staypleton  Bay  people  "We  are  made  ^ad  by  your  ooming/'  etc.  When 
near,  we  each  were  asked  to  pass  along  the  line  from  our  nf^t  to  left.  As 
we  came  opposite  each  in  turn  he  gave  his  name  and  v-  v  then  repeated  oum. 
This  was  done  even  with  boys  not  over  eig^t  years,  though  the  boys  were 
fallen  out  of  line  before  the  introductions  and  being  introduced  to  them 
seemefl  more  nr  less  optionr!  •  A  snowhouse  was  then  built  in  the  Staypleton 
manner  witli  the  door  south  uml  we  eooked  some  milk.  They  had  all  lieen 
asleep  and  the  seal  meat  frozen,  so  they  said  they  would  not  be  qnitr  n  ady 
yet.  W  v  were  then  taken  each  to  a  sei)arate  house,  where  we  itinonliuru 
ourseUcs  to  the  woiin'ii,  they  giving  name  first.  The  larat  wa  ninki^d.  we 
had  a  si>rt  of  nmimghi  supper.  Had  ttrrive<l  3  A.  M.  It  was  now  tj  A.  M. 
and  then  all  went  to  sleep  again. 

Relations  with  Other  Peofrfe.  There  is  living  h^  a  man  belonging  to 
the  Nagyuktogmiut.  Sevml  of  them  have  brothers  and  sisters  living  now 
with  the  Staypleton  group.  They  have,  at  present  at  least,  less  to  do  with 
peofde  along  the  west  coastp  the  first  of  iriiom  are  now  supposed  to  be,  as 
they  habitually  are,  on  the  ice  of  Prince  Albert  Land.  These  will  hunt  the 
summer  to  the  north  of  the  Sound.  Yiitii  the  group  that  have  gone  east 
this  spring  and  belong  off  the  (\>ppermine,  they  Imve  frequent  relations. 

Knowledge  of  Land,  Victoria  Island  People.  This  group  has  names  for 
all  points  and  rivers  on  the  mainland  to  (  ape  Lyon,  but  not  beyond.  They 
also  name  several  j)oints  on  Banks  Tslaml  (ineludinp  Nelson  Hearl?).  Banks 
Island,  tlu  \  say,  \s  uninhabited,  tliou^'h  the  Prince  All>ert  Sound  people 
occasionally  spend  the  summer  there,  crossing  by  sle<l  in  spring  and  fall. 

Cooking.  There  seems  to  he  very  little  uncooked  meat  eaten.  I  have 
seen  two  cases  amoHf?  Staypleton  people  of  a  single  man  at  end  of  a  meal 
asking  for  u  piece  of  fru/Aii  meat  Ih'cuuhc  he  had  not  had  enough  cooked 
meat.  Tan.  has  seen  one  meal  where  frosen  meat  formed  "a  course." 
Today  our  dogs  were  fed  cooked  meat,  **  For/'  they  said,  **  meat  frosen  hard 
is  not  good  for  a  dog." 

May  17,  Food.  Had  my  first  meal  of  frosen  meat  today,  an  emergency 
one  when  our  guide  came  into  a  house.  There  must  be  a  meal  whenever  one 
of  us  visitors  goes  into  a  Iwuse.  Two  men  present  refused  to  join,  a  thing  I 
never  saw  with  boiled  seal.  I  liked  it  better  than  froami  deer.  When  & 
trifle  high  I  prefer  it  raw  to  cooked. 

Clothing.  Clothing  here  same  as  at  Staypleton.  Mittens  have  hair  in 
on  palm  and  thumb.  I^ng  blouses  of  seal  or  deer  .slipped  on  when  wind 
blows  or  build  a  snowhouse.  Tails  vary  in  length  from  middle  thigh  to 
middle  calf,  and  in  width  from  six  to  fourti-en  inches.  Some  meet  !)ody 
(waist)  of  coat  at  right  angles,  are  of  equal  width  all  the  way;  some  curved 
as  much  as  to  middle  of  each  side  of  coat.    Deer's  ears  form  ventilating 
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holes  to  hood.   There  is  a  slit  about  half  inch  into  tip  of  eadi  wt,  possibly 

ceremonial,  on  killing  deer. 

Kayaks  and  Umiaks.  Kayaks  and  umiaks  are  not  made  now  by  cither 
Jlatieragrinut  or  Akiiliakattagmiut,  though  some  have  had  kayaks  in  recent 
years  who  now  have  none. 

Use  of  Bows  and  Arrows.  They  do  not  spear  deer  but  shoot  them  with 
bows.  Billy  was  mistaken  yesterday  about  Konoittok's  aktlak.  He  told 
me  today  he  killed  him,  with  arrows  only.  This  aktiak  he  told  me  today  was 
a  very  light  color,  yelk>w,  quite  different  from  any  I  have  seen  kOled,  though 
similar  to  one  we  use  for  tent  door  and  I  got  from  Capt  Pedersen  at  Barrow, 
from  Icy  Cape,  if  I  remember  light. 

May  18.  Counting.  I  have  heard  of  Kskimo  bring  unable  to  count 
beyond  six,  but  this  is  my  first  meeting  with  that  fact.  There  are  .seventeen 
people  here  and  after  careful  conference  they  showed  me  on  the  fingers  of 
three  hands,  do  not  ^]<v  ff-rt  ;is  Mackenzie  do,  there  were  fourteen.  They 
had  no  name  for  this  number  and  on  being  pressed,  none  could  count  be- 
yoTul  six.  A-tau-hirk,  ma'l-lrok,  pln-a-hsut,  hi-ta-mat,  ta(d)l-li-mat,  arr- 
vin-firan.  A  half  hour  of  trying  by  Billy  ami  me  coul<i  not  inchice  them 
to  count  at  all,  unless  objects  were  in  question,  as  our  do^,  or  theirs,  the 
«se  of  their  fanulMS,  etc  Ttt^  would  not  count  thdr  fingers,  deeming  it 
useless,  I  suppose,  their  number  is  wdl  known. 

Entering  a  house,  everycme  except  members  of  the  family  utters  a  series 
of  sharp  exclamations  from  the  time  he  stoops  to  enter  the  alleyway  till  his 
head  is  inside  the  door  proper.  The  first  to  come  to  our  house  each  morning 
always  comes  singing  loudly;  also,  when  no  visitors  known  to  be  with  us, 
while  yet  at  a  distance. 

Hanirkarrmitit  Houses.  Skin  roofs  and  snow  walls  are  used  in  the 
spring  by  the  Haneragmiut.  Have  been  in  use  since  they  came  ashore  here 
soHie  eight  or  ten  days  ago.  There  is  a  ridge  pole  sonic  three  feet  shorter 
than  the  long  diameter  of  a  slightly  oval  house,  stipixirtcd  on  X  sticks  and 
lashed  to  them.  These  sticks  incline  a  little,  in  pairs,  toward  the  center  of 
the  house.  The  rest  ci  the  nftees,  of  which  the  ice  pick  is  always  one,  are 
either  from  the  wall  to  the  ridge  pole,  or  from  wall  to  the  X  stidcs,  whose 
end  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not,  stidcs  out  of  a  hole  in  the  roof.  There 
are  generally  three  rafters  from  wall  to  X  sticks,  the  middle  being  to  the 
crotch.  The  tents  are  preferably  of  deerskin  but  only  one  here  is  wholly 
of  deer.  One  lias  a  gable  of  aklak  and  another  is  mostly  of  seabkins,  dried, 
laid  shingle  fashion.  The  hair  is  turned  in.  In  summer  they  use  tents 
similar  to  the  house  roofs  now  in  use.  One  man  here  has  not  enough  skins 
yet,  and  still  us^  a  snow  roof,  which  is  poor  now,  as  the  weather  is  no  longer 
cold. 
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Use  of  Iron  Implements.  Iron  impleuientii  are  universal  here  as  with 
the  Akuliakattagmiut.  These  they  say  come  from  the  Uallirrmiut,  or 
Uallinergniiut,  who  wintered  to  the  nortli,  beyond  the  Kiifihfriyuarrmiut 
in  a  huge  two-masted  umiak.  They  do  not  seem  to  identify  these  with 
kablunAlc  who  are  probably  known  only  by  hearsay  from  the  east,  unless 
the  middle-centuiy  explorers  are  remembered  as  such,  but  of  memory  of 
them  I  find  no  trace.  I  cannot  make  sure  whether  most  come  from  Klinken- 
berg  or  IVIogg,  though  I  recognize,  I  believe,  some  of  Mogg's  canned  lieef 
tins.  None  of  the  Uan^'agmiut  saw  either  ship,  and  I  am  hot  clear  if  they 
realize  there  was  a  ship  more  than  one  winter. 

Misinl'orniatioii  concerning:  Kiiowlcdi,'*'  of  Ships.  Billy  misiindcrstooii 
the  otlicr  (lay  that  a  woiikui  who  wa.s  tt'lliii|i:  ahoul  the  two-masted  \iiniak 
had  Ih'cu  U)  uuc  ol'  the  ships.  On  close  inquiry  vvc  fintl  neither  she  nor  any 
other  of  them  was,  but  they  have  all  tluir  information  from  the  Kafihirryu- 
arriniut,  some  of  whom  were  at  the  ship.  It  seem  the  Kanhirr^narrmiut 
sddom  come  down  here,  they  probably  made  a  trade  expedition  aiter  meet- 
ing  the  ships,  who,  as  is  whaler  habit,  immediately  {gutted  the  natural 
market,  expecting  later,  I  suppose,  to  create  an  artificial  one  for  tobacco, 
matches,  firearms,  flour,  and  perihaps  whiskey. 

Outside  Influence  on  Eskimo.  Outside  influences  seem  to  be  as  slight 
and  indirect  here,  therefore,  as  one  can  find  among  the  Eskimo  or  perhaps 
anyw  here  in  the  world.  This  would  be  a  good  place  to  stop  therefore,  and 
we  might  flo  so. 

Feo])lc  to  the  East.  'I'hc  Puii)liriiiiut  are  said  to  be  on  the  south  shore 
of  Victoria  Island  this  side  the  Nagyuktogmiut,  and  both  are  said  to  he 
numerous.  Then  there  are  faccount  of  Hanhury)  the  group  from  liluudy 
Fall  to  Krusenstern,  the  people  (Hanhury)  of  Gray  's  Bay,  and  the  ones  seen 
by  Lieut.  Hansen  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Victoria  Idand,  and  probably 
Victoria  Island  people  west  of  these  on  south  coast  and  possibly  some  in  the 
islands  of  Coronation  Gulf  besides  those  of  whom  we  have  heard.  All  of 
these  are  about  equally  untouched,  and  the  Akuliakattagmiut  are  on  our 
home  road  to  be  easily  seen  again. 

May  19,  Dogs.  Dogs  are  not  numerous.  Most  people  have  two  dogs 
and  the  largest  number  I  know  of  is  four.  They  are  on  an  average  about 
fifty  pounds  if  in  flesh  but  are  rather  thin  now,  though  not  skinny.  They 
seem  to  get  nothinp  htit  hones  and  bhibher  and  not  much  nf  the  latter,  ju<lg- 
ing  by  how  greedily  they  eat  when  fed,  a  dog  .soon  is  satiated  with  lilubber. 
At  Haneragmiut  there  were  fourteen  dogs  to  fiv(^  families.  Men  I  have  not 
been  able  to  count  them.  The  color  is  generally  black  with  light  spots  over 
eyes,  a  stripe  on  breast  and  belly  and  often  white  hairs  in  under  side  of  tail, 
with  white  tips.  But  there  are  many  other  colors  from  roanish  gru^  to 
black;  would  pass  for  mongrel  farm  dogs,  any  of  them. 
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Western  People.  One  woman  says  her  mother  was  from  far  west  along 
the  eoast  of  the  luaiiiluiul,  ihia  sule  Lyou  suixicwlicre,  I  suppose. 

Starvation.  Pan.  has  heard  of  two  people  who  starved  to  death  "ai- 
pani"  "when  there  vere  no  wals  in  the  winter"  Two  old  men  Irom  to 
death  this  winter,  possibly  we  suspect,  partly  from  hmiger. 

An  Accident.  A  man  hare,  Kudlarl^  when  shooting  at  deer  last  smmner, 
shot  past  acddaitally  and  killed  his  younger  brother,  an  adopted  son  of 
Aialuk  (i]\v  Aialuk  living  with  Akuliak). 

Ilaneragmiut.  B.  also  misunderstood  that  one  of  Haneragmiut  was 
originally  from  the  Nagyuktogmiut.  He  had  not  even  been  to  their 
country. 

AkuliakuttuLMTiiiil  at  (  iipe  Bexley.  Left  Akuliakattagmiut  camp  at 
4:45  P.  M.  atui  gui  to  our  camp  al)oiit  R  P.  M.  Their  eamp  is  about  eij^ht 
miles  from  the  norihwciit  eorner  of  the  Cape  Bexley  peninaula  (the  land  one 
reaches  first  from  Point  Hope)  and  bears  about  300°  magnetic.  Since 
leaving  shore^  some  thne  after  the  sun  came  back,  they  have  had  three 
camps,  the  first  about  five  miles  east  of  the  present,  and  the  other  some  four 
miles  farther  north  and  half  way  between  first  and  luresent  camps,  apex  of 
isosceles  trian^e. 

Cephalic  Mea8urem«it8.  Cephalic  measurements  taken  of  all  women 
when  they  came  for  present  of  needles  anti  most  of  the  grown  men.  No  boys 
came  at  my  call  for  all  the  village,  and  I  did  not  want  to  press  it.  They 
all  seemed  restles.s  after  novelty  of  first  few  measurements  won*  off,  so  I 
did  not  venture  to  try  f  heir  patience  on  stature,  etc.  Photos  of  group  wor- 
ried them  too,  so  took  no  individuals. 

May  20.  Houses.  At  Hanerak,  four  to  five  families  an<l  seventeen 
people;  among  Ak.  thirteen  families  and  38  (?)  people.  Three  with  skin 
roof  at  H.  No  skin  roofs  used  yet  by  Ak.  Perhaps  difference  due  to  fact  H. 
have  moved  ashore. 

Contact  with  Eicploiers.  What  I  know  and  what  they  know  leads  me  to 
think  as  they  think,  that  ndther  they  nor  their  ancestors  (AkuHakattag- 
mint  or  Haneragmiut)  have  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  middle<entury 
explorers.  I  think  it  worth  while  thoefoie  to  give  mwe  iqmce  than  already 
given  to  a  description  of  their  manners,  etc. 

When  T  presented  some  needles  to  the  women  they  all  wanted  to  pay. 
This  I  declineii  on  the  ground  our  sled  was  too  heavily  loaded  already  (as  it 
is);  I  told  them  that  when  we  home  I  should  he  glad  of  anything  they  j^ive 
me.  Pan.  and  Tan.  liad,  howexer,  received  while  B.  an<i  I  were  in  Victoria 
Islami  several  presents  of  sealskin,  hootsoles,  slippers,  etc.  Their  interest 
in  us  continued  to  our  leaving,  though  o  n  1  \  die  men  (all  I  think)  came  to  see 
us  off,  helped  load  the  sled,  etc.  B.  and  T.  had  explained  when  people 
parted  as  good  friends  they  always  shook  hands,  so  of  course  it  was  up  to 
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me  to  shake  han(b  too.  T  re^et  having  been  forced  to  plaat  here  the  aeed 
of  this  to  them  thoroiiplily  foreipfn  custom. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  Information.  We  had  great  trouble  in  getting 
any  information  out  of  tluMu.  Thoy  arc  far  from  parrtilou.-^.  Our  many 
inquiries  as  to  where  the  Nagyiiktofrnn'ut  are  an(i  liow  to  be  found,  brought 
an  invariable  "  We  do  not  know,  we  never  were  there."  It  \\  as  an  accident 
we  found  out  tiiat  three  of  them  did  know  the  way  by  winter,  straight  down 
the  middle  of  the  strait.  Either  these  had  not  been  present  when  we  in- 
quired, or  they  had  been  silent  when  those  who  did  not  know  spoke  up, 
I  think  the  latter  is  the  fact.  Hie  others  must  have  known  too,  by  hearsay, 
but  in  every  case,  we  got,  ''We  do  not  know"  as  an  answer  when  they  had 
not  themselves  actually  seen  the  thing,  except  information  as  to  their  an> 
cestors.  This  character  I  have  often  noted  in  Eskimo  to  the  west,  but  never 
so  marked  as  here.  They  will  also  agree  \vith  you  in  an^-thing.  After 
telling  us  in  a  l>ody  of  three  islands  known  as  "  the  hares"  (dkaUOtt)  they  at 
once  agreed  with  Pan.  who  said  they  were  only  two  in  number  as  a  woman 
had  told  her  who  had  been  there.  This  is  a  place  where  people  habitually 
cross  the  strait,  and  no  doubt  many  knew  positively  how  many  tliere  ar«*, 
but  they  immediately  agreed  with  Pan.  that  there  were  only  two.  My 
chart  shows  three  islands  (Liston  and  Sutton)  and  1  ha\  f>  no  doubt  there  are 
three.  Similarly,  after  telling  R.  that  the  Nagyuktognuut  ettnsidcr  the 
Itkillik  bii(i  jK'ople,  they  at  once  agreed  with  hiui  when  he  said  they  were 
very  good  people.  They  had  previously  snid  to  me  "  We  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  people  they  are,  for  we  do  not  know  them/' 

Goieral  CharacteristiGB.  IVhile  they  probably  once  had  an  organic 
connection  with  the  people  towards  Cape  Lyon  (and  one  indeed  has  a 
motbnr  from  "far  west")  thdr  present  movements  seem  to  be  restricted 
to  less  than  fifty  miles  of  coast  and  to  the  strait  ice  just  north  of  them. 
Some  spend  an  occasional  summer  in  Victoria  Island  with  the  Haneragmiut 
or  the  Puiplirmiut  farther  east.  This  is  a  very  confined  sphere.  Perli^w 
this  has  had  a  strong  influence.  At  any  rate,  after  allowing  for  their  not 
well  understanding  our  speech,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  scwnewhat 
less  intelligent  in  general  than  any  T  have  before  seen.  Eskimo  ever\'\vhpre 
are  little  interested  in  the  outsifle  world;  these  show  practically  none. 
Hut  as  tlicir  inteMij:eii<  e  is  less,  so  tlieir  ^'eneral  kindliness  and  good  breeding 
is  far  beyond  anytliin^  I  ha\e  before  seen.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  only 
"civilized"  and  mostly  christianized  people  heretf)fore. 

Their  f;enero.^ity  \v;ls  always  pronuncut,  and  the  expression  of  it  was 
monotonous.  Perhaps  because  of  difficulty  of  conversing  and  a  distaste  for 
remaining  silent,  considering  it  impolite  they  kept  constantly  repeating 
"We  hope  you  are  having  enough  to  eat."    "We  want  you  to  be  content 
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(not  lonesome)  while  with  us.  We  are  therefore  trying  to  feed  you  well, 
for  a  man  with  a  full  stomach  is  seldom  discontented.  He  is  well  off  vvhn  is 
well  fed,"  etc.  These  were  endlessly  repeated.  I  believe  some  of  their 
phnist'S  have  u  status  similar  to  our  pr()\erl>s,  for  their  plira.seology  was 
alnio.st  ue\cr,  if  ever  varied.  Wheut  ver  one  of  these  sentences  was  uttered, 
most  or  all  present  acclaimed  with  "I-yarr-l!/'  which  we  do  nQt  understand 
exactly,  but  which  clearly  Is  akin  to  our  "ament"  "so  it  Is"  "so  be  it,** 
When  we  left  we  took  with  us  a  numb^  of  small  pieces  of  meat,  presents, 
and  their  last  words  were  Inquiries  if  it  was  enough  and  urging  us  to  speak 
up  if  we  wanted  more.  It  has  been  noted  that  they  have  little  thems^ves, 
especially  since  they  have  neglected  sealing  largely  since  we  first  came. 
When  we  were  not  five  miles  off  they  were  spread  all  over  the  ice,  hunting  in 
earnest  for  the  first  time  since  we  came. 

Modesty  is  not  among  their  conspicuous  virtues,  however,  fnr  as  often 
as  they  expressed  friendliness  (whieh  was  about  every  five  minutes)  they 
would  say  "ilyiranaiiturut"  ku>  anakturut,"  "nagoyurut  tamapta"  and 
when  they  spoke  of  other  groups,  "  riu  y  are  excellent  people,  just  as  good 
people  as  we  are."  They  are  as  monotonous  in  this  self-praise  as  in  their 
good  wishes  to  us,  etc.  It  Is  to  be  notbd,  however,  that  the  connotation  of 
these  phrases  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  an  excellent,  superior  people,  as 
that  they  are  harmless,  friendly,  not  to  be  distrusted.  A  phrase  much  used 
by  the  Hanerigmiut  and  occasionally  by  the  Akoliakattagmiut  is  "  naunait- 
tOrut"  whieh  literally,  nSlQnait  turut,  we  are  easily  seen,  easily  discerned 
from  afar,  l)ut  which  I  suppose  denotes  "easy  to  see  through,"  "not  given  to 
underhand  and  secret  practices,"  "not  treacherous,"  "really  as  we  appear." 

Treatment  of  Dogs.  Their  kindness  to  their  dogs,  a  uniform  trait  T 
of  all  un-influeueed  Ksl<inin,  is  even  greater  than  I  hax-e  e\fr  sren 
Ix-lore.  One  of  flie  (loj;s  will  every  few  minutes  come  and  stand  with  his 
head  in  the  doorway.  He  invarial)ly  gets  a  httuv  or  pwvv  of  hluUhcr.  They 
can  spare  no  meat  now,  but  they  do  not  clean-pick  bones  as  western  Eskimo 
do,  and  if  someone  tries  to  drive  him  off,  another  member  of  the  family  will 
protest  "You  cannot  expect  a  hungry  dog  not  to  beg  for  food,"  "  Drive  him 
away  with  a  bone  and  not  a  stick/'  etc  The  dogs  wear  their  harness  all 
the  time,  and  when  they  fight  they  are  not  beaten  apart,  as  is  the  custom 
fiirther  west,  but  pulled  apart  by  the  harness,  which  seems  to  be  left  on  for 
this  purpose.  I  saw  one  dog  struck  with  a  small  stick,  but  he  was  an  In* 
veterate  trouble  bret'der. 

Habits  of  Cleanliness.  Measuring  their  heads,  I  saw  neither  lice  not 
nit,  though  this  jjave  me  a  good  ehaiife  to  se(>  any  there  were.  T  do  nf)t 
think  them  quite  free,  however,  as  I  saw  one  or  two  women  f( cliii^'  for  some 
such  thing  inside  tlieir  coats.    They  were  never  successful  in  their  search, 
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which  bad  hxk  seldom  attends  a  similar  quest  in  the  Mackensie.  They 
probably  never  wash  but  I  know  from  experience  one  gets  no  dirtier  af tor 
the  first  few  days. 

Attitude  toward  being  Measured  and  Photographed.  Tht^^  sliowcd  no 
fear  of  head  measurements  and  of  being  photographed,  at  first.  But  B. 
officiously  explained  the  photo  process  which  seemed  to  make  them  uneasy 
and  I  dared  hot  go  heyorifl  two  group  pictures,  for  we  expect  to  have  con- 
siderable to  do  with  these  peoi)le  hiter.  They  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  my  operations  in  photographing  tlieiu,  pos^ihly  not  to  show  igno- 
rance, or  perhaps  for  some  other  reason.    B.'s  explanation  was  gratuitous. 

Use  of  Bows.  Wanting  to  aee  them  shoot  with  bows,  1  thought  it  a 
happy  introduction  to  the  subject  to  show  them  how  to  shoot.  I  therefore 
set  up  a  small  stick  at  one  hundred  yards  and  fired  at  it.  Two  of  the 
apparently  prominent  men  wont  with  me  at  my  call  for  volunteers  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  shot.  Unfortunately,  I  had  missed  and  wanted  to  shoot  again, 
but  this  they  earnestly  begged  I  should  not  do,  saying  they  were  unused  to 
such  things.  I  regretted  my  foolishness  in  startuig  this,  but  seeing  it  was 
started  I  thought  it  better  to  show  we  occasionally  did  hit,  and  B.  and  I 
each  fired  once,  both  Iiitting.  The  repetition  seemed  to  rather  reassure  them. 
Two  bows  were  then  brouglit  out  at  our  request.  The  range  seems  to  be 
about  one  hundred  yards  and  at  twentv-fi\  e  \  ards  thev  hit  within  a  foot  of 
the  target  "hulls  eye"  about  four  out  of  five  times.  Doubtless  these  two 
were  the  best  bow  men.  Evidently  the  bow"  is  u  more  satisfactory  weapon 
for  deer  than  I  had  supposed,  yet  it  surprised  me  that  they  should  have 
^ven  up  the  method  of  spearing,  which  has  everywhere,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  the  mainstay  of  deer  hunting. 

Clothing.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  really  good  deersldn  clothes  and 
some  help  themselves  out  with  seal  and  squirrel,  seal  long  blouses  and 
squirrel  pants. 

Condition  of  the  Houses.  Their  houses  have  no  barl  smell  noticeable  to 
me.  They  doubtless  smell  somewhat  of  seal  oil,  but  so  do  our  houses  smell 
of  the  things  we  eat  and  use,  and  we  flon't  considrr  tliem  therefore  vile. 
They  are  very  careful  that  their  iam})>  are  trimnu  il  ami  1  have  not  yet  seen 
a  snow  roof  with  traces  of  lampblack  ( \  ident.  and  if  woiild  soon  show  on 
snow,  oms  was  fairly  black  in  a  week,  but  then  we  don't  understand  lamps, 
except  Tannauniirk. 

Use  of  Stone  Lamps  and  Pots.  The  lamp  and  stone  pot  are  a  pretty 
satisfactory  cooking  apparatus.  A  lamp  takes  perhaps  double  the  time  of  a 
"primus"  to  boil  water,  but  it  can  be  left  for  hours  unattended,  and  if  one 
wished  (but  this  they  probably  never  do)  one  could  leave  a  pot  on  going  to 
sleep  and  find  boiling  water  in  the  morning.   It  seemed  to  me  those  who 
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used  Btone  pots  took  less  time  in  cooking  than  those  who  had  iron  or  tin 

ones  (over  half  of  them),  huf  this  is  perhaps  heeaiise  the  stone  ones  are  lonj; 
to  fit  the  lamp  ilajne,  the  iron  ones  are  round  and  therefore  with  less  heating 
surface. 

Cooking.  I  have  heard  of  Eskimo  merely  warming  meat  to  eat  it.  These 
always  comment  unfavorably  on  a  piece  that  is  a  trifle  rare  and  I  have  not 
seen  one  eaten  that  would  not  be  considered  "medium"  or  "well  done"  if 
a  beefsteak  in  a  grillroom.  In  fact  I  have  nevar  seen  Ealdmo  eat  pardy 
cooked  meat,  they  usually  cook  well.  Besides,  I  have  tried  boiling  seid  more 
than  the  Eskimo  do  and  found  it  toughened  the  meat,  unless  you  boil  it  an 
hour  or  so,  when  it  softens  a^n  but  has  lost  its  best  flavor.  I  prefer  meat 
put  unfrozen  in  oold  water  and  taken  out  about  five  minutes  after  the  water 
boils.   At  this  season  of  the  year  I  much  prefer  seal  to  deer  meat,  if  frt  sli. 

At  meals  the  couple  of  the  house  and  anyone  else  who  cares  to,  usually 
an  oH  or  middle-aperl  man,  sit  on  the  vd^  of  the  bed  platform  with  their 
feet  hanging  over;  yoiinrrer  visitors  stand,  as  do  the  children  who  typically 
come  m  from  play  tn  eat  and  dart  out  again  when  done.  W  iieu  the  meat 
is  considered  cooi:ed,  the  woman  takes  it  out  of  the  pot,  using  a  handle-lcss 
nuisk-ox  horn  dipper  in  her  right  hand  and  the  fingers  of  the  Icli  iuind. 
The  pieces  are  put  on  the  sideboard  in  front  of  the  lamp  and  left  to  cool. 
They  are  occasionally  felt  of,  and  when  comfcHrtably  cool  to  the  hand,  the 
woman  takes  a  piece,  squeezes  it  between  her  two  hands  to  squeeze  out  any 
water  that  might  drop  on  the  floctf  or  one's  clothes,  rubs  off  the  blood  (seal 
blood  coagulates  in  the  water  in  grains  and  thickly  covers  each  piece  of 
meat  as  it  is  takoi  out).  Then  the  woman  hands  out  the  pieces.  In  our 
case,  who  were  guests  of  especial  honor,  the  husband  took  the  piece  intended 
for  us,  usually  felt  of  it  and  the  other  pieces  to  see  if  it  was  really  the  best, 
squeezed  it  again  and  ruhbod  it  to  make  it  drier,  and  then  handed  it  to  us, 
saying  their  meat  was  not  much  good,  but  this  was  about  the  best  piece. 
In  all  cases  blubber  was  carefully  trimmed  oft",  until  they  found  that  i  iiked 
to  have  some  left  on  mine. 

Most  of  the  people  hold  the  meat  in  both  hands  and  do  not  use  a  knife; 
some  use  an  ulu,  eating  in  the  ordinary  Eskimo  fashion,  biting  into  the  meat 
and  then  cutting  just  in  front  of  the  teeth.  After  eating  the  hands  are 
wiped  on  a  biidskin.  I  have  seen  ptarm^fan,  gull,  and  swan  used*  Then 
any  fragments  that  have  dropped  on  the  floor  are  scraped  undsr  the  table 
with  an  ulu. 

Ceremonials  or  Charms.  Of  eereiuonials  I  saw  no  trace,  nor  of  charms, 
though  they  probably  have  both.  Tan.  took  a  leather  thong  worn  over 
shoulder  and  under  arm  across  the  breast  and  back,  to  be  a  charm,  but  I 
think  it  was  to  carry  the  knife.   It  is  worn  between  the  two  coats. 
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Stories  aiul  (  at*s  Cradlrs.  They  told  Tan.  they  told  stories  and  did 
cat's  cradles  onl\  during  the  dark  days.  This  T.  says  is  as  formerly  it  was 
at  Kittcgaryult. 

Skin  Dressing.  Sealskin  is  dressed  in  the  ordinary  Kskiino  style:  black 
for  water  boots  and  white  (nelluak)  for  soles  and  ornamental  work.  The 
skins  are  dried  on  snow  walls,  perpendicular  and  facing  south,  being  pegged 
on  with  small  pegs.  At  Haneragmiut  I  saw  skins  being  dried  on  the  north 
aide  of  these  walls,  not  for  want  of  room  on  the  south  side,  for  the  wall  that 
had  skins  on  its  north  side  had  none  on  its  south  side.  What  the  differenoe 
of  result  is  I  do  not  know.  Their  ugrug  lines  were  cut  about  one>third  of 
an  inch  w  ide  which  i.s  tlie  ordinary  Rskimo  width.  All  of  us  see  them  here 
for  the  first  time  w  hite.  They  have  been  sun-dried  and  then  most  of  the 
hair  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  style  west  is  to  rot  off  the  hair  makmg 
the  skin  yellow. 

^fa^i  ?/.  Iron  and  Copper  Implements.  The  Akuliakattagmiut  and 
Haneragmiut  all  ha\e  iron  >nf>w  kni\es,  though  one  Akuliakattagmiut 
has  a  ( opper  one  too.  Ail  ihe  women  have  iron  ulus,  only  one  has  a  copper 
one,  hut  she  has  also  five  iron  ones.  They  have  whittling  knives,  crooked 
knives,  and  n( ciiles,  all  of  steel.    Their  tools  are  all  sharp. 

Clothing.  l*an.  says  their  sewing  of  water  boots  is  to  her  mind  better 
than  Kittegaryuit  or  A%'oak  (Baillie).  They  have  seal  coats  against  rain* 
they  say,  but  these  I  did  not  see. 

Stone  Pots  and  Lamps.  Their  stone  pots,  they  say,  are  not  very  costly, 
•did  not  find  out  about  lamps,  though  they  are  probably  more  valued. 

Snow  Knives  and  Ice  Picks.  One  man  had  bought  a  good  snow  knife  for 
a  bow.   Must  have  good  ice  picks,  one  Akuliakattagmiut  has  a  copper  one. 

Fishing  Till  y  us*»  ice  picks  for  fishin}:  when  first  they  move  inland. 
The  fi>lu"ng  is  chiefly  l»y  spear,  a  polar  bear  tooth  is  "jigged"  on  a  string 
and  the  fish  speared  when  they  approach. 

Bows.  One  l>ow  measiirfd  was  four  feet  one  inch  from  tip  to  tip, 
straight.  They  are  not  unstruntr  in  winter.  rii»  y  an-  of  three  pieces,  of 
drift  spruce,  haek«*fl  with  deer  leg  sinew  .  al>out  two  inches  wide  and 

one-liall  to  tlirccHjuarters  of  an  inch  thick.  String  of  leg  sinew,  is  one- 
eighth  iiuh  in  diameter. 

S«'al  Spears.  One  seal  spear  is  four  feei  elt  \  i  a  inches  over  all,  the  loose 
piece  fifteen  inches.  Spear  had  iron  point,  called  (with  bone  it  is  set  in) 
nadlak;  the  bone  into  which  loose  piece  fits  (on  handle),  katka,  kSyukta; 
the  wooden  feeler  put  in  seal  hole  to  show  seal's  approach,  kauplcota; 
bone  cross  piece  at  end  of  string  attached,  i  Hark.  The  whole  seal  spear, 
nat jfrkslun,  the  ordinary  name  for  seal  is  5x5vlk.  Tfirandok  is  the  ugrug 
line  attached  to  the  spear  to  hold  seal. 
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Sleds.  Die  sleds  are  not  of  the  short  Mackenzie  and  Baillie  type 
though  Prince  Albert  sleds  said  by  Mogg  to  be  short  as  early  IMhckenaie. 
All  the  old  ded  pieces  we  found  on  Pfuny  and  one  or  two  found  east  of  Lyon 
were  the  idiort  type.  One  measured,  an  average  one,  was  ten  feet  one  indi 
longf  nmeteen  inches  ^ride,  inside  measure,  about  ten  inches  high,  with 
ei^t  cross^ieces  lashed  on.  They  are  rudely  made  of  driftwood,  and  as 
many  were  new,  I  conclude  they  are  frequently  discarded  and  new  ones 
made.  Sliocing  of  moss  ;ind  ice.  I  did  not  want  to  ask  to  see  it,  as  all  sleds 
carefully  buried  to  within  about  two  inches  of  top,  to  protect  ice  nmners 
from  chance  tluiw.  Their  trails  leading  on  rough  and  glare  ice  often  show 
the  shoeing  substantial,  no  pains  taken  to  avoid  glare  spois,  apparently. 

Food.  Seal  heads  are  cooked  and  the  meat  eaten,  but  the  bones  only 
slightly  broken  to  take  out  brain.  Heads  protected  from  dogs.  At  a 
deserted  village  I  found  a  pile  of  some  thirty  heads  diat  showed  no  dog 
gnawing  tfaougb  some  meat  on  all,  not  clean  picked,  as  bones  seldom  are 
here. 

Houses.  The  lamp  platform  in  most  houses  is  a  piece  of  wood  split 
from  the  root  of  a  large  drift  log.  This  splitting  is  done  with  numerous 
smaU  wooden  wedges.  The  platform  resting  on  a  cake  of  snow,  as  described 
some  days  ago,  is  after  all,  on  visiting  more  houses,  found  to  be  very  rare. 

The  houses  are  all  high  enough  to  stand  upright  in.  The  door  faces  the 
south.  The  woman  sits  on  tlie  edge  of  bed  at  side  board,  over  edge  of  which 
Ls  tlie  lamp.  To  her  right  is  the  man's  seat  and  to  her  riglit  the  guest  or 
older  visitors.  Younger  visitors  stand.  In  one  case  two  liauses  had  a 
third,  without  door  to  the  outside,  between  them.  1  was  never  iiivited  into 
one  of  these  houses,  and  none  of  us  ever  entered  houses  uninvited. 

Clothing.  A  cap  of  f  awnskin  with  ear  flaps  and  band  under  chin  is  used  in 
sununer  against  mosquitoes.  The  coat  is  tyiHcally  swallow-tail,  length  vary- 
ing from  middle  thig^  to  middle  calf,  and  width  from  six  to  fifte^  inches. 
All  b(»ders,  seams,  edges,  are  reinforced  with  a  strip  one-eighth  to  one- 
quarter  inch  of  hairless  skin  inside  and  about  one-quarter  inch  in  from  edge. 
Some  coats  are  one  color,  some  have  much  fancy  work  in  blade  and  white 
(all  deerskin),  mostly  lines  and  rectangles.  No  fancy  work  on  inner  coats. 
Some  outer  coats  Iiuve  thongs  hanging  here  and  tliere  usually  in  pairs. 
!Most  have  a  l)one  button  (from  twenty-five  to  fifty  rent  piece  sv/.v)  on  small 
of  back  of  coat.  Some  buttons  oval  or  lozenge-shapt-d.  Some  coats  not 
swallow-tailed;  some  of  deer,  but  most  of  seal  (no  swallow-tails  of  seal) 
and  come  to  about  the  knee.  They  are  put  on  for  snowhouse-making  and 
in  bliBsard.  The  lower  edge  suggests  that  the  skin  was  not  trimmed  at  all 
below,  the  coat  being  as  long  as  the  skin  allowed,  and  showing  all  the  flaps 
and  irregularities.  The  shoulders  of  these  coats  about  fit  the  man,  but  the 
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swallow-tails,  especially  the  outer,  have  ^caggerated  militaiy  shoulders, 
some  being  fiilly  six  inches  too  wide  at  shouldm,  shoulders  of  coat  sticking 
three  or  four  indies  beyond  shouldcfs  o(  wearer,  and  often  therefore  sagging 
do^m.  The  exaggerated  shoulders  and  the  swallow-tail  give  the  in«i  a 
triangular  back  figure. 

Ears  seem  never  cut  off  skins.  I  have  seen  them  on  women's  boots, 
men's  pants  in  front  about  each  side  the  navel,  and  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
man's  inner  coat,  the  ear  sticking  inwards.  E&ch  ear  forms  a  hole  in  the 
gariiuMii,  at  least  in  the  hoods.  The  ears  of  the  hood  .sticking  out  give  at  a 
distance  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  mortar  boards  of  academic  institu- 
tions. 

Inner  coat  has  hair  in:  outer,  liair  out.  Outer  coat  iisuaHy,  but  not 
aluays,  thicker  than  inner.  TuiLs  uf  both  outer  and  inner  coat  i>eldom  of 
quite  the  same  cut.  Women's  coats  in  general  similar  to  men's,  except  that 
ears  are  not  prominent  on  hood,  but  hood  large  and  pear-shaped,  hanging 
back  on  shoulder.  Children  are  not  carried  in  hood,  but  inside  coats  on 
back,  as  Mackensie  River.  TVousers  are  pbun  or  ornamented  with  white 
skud  and  pendant  strings.  They  come  well  above  navel,  much  hightt  than 
farther  west,  and  reach  three  inches  below  knee.  They  are  loose  at  knee, 
not  tied.  The  women's  trousers  are  ornamented  from  the  middle  of  side  to 
middle  of  back  of  each  thigh  with  vertical  strips  of  dark  and  white  deerskin. 
Each  strip  is  wide  at  top  and  tapers  down,  or  widest,  perhaps  about  ten 
inches  from  top. 

Boots.  T  hn<\  no  chance  to  examine  complete  foot^enr.  They  wear 
two  or  more  i)airs  of  socks  coming  to  kiu-e  insi(l»>  p;(iiT-^.  and  over  these  a 
slipper  of  nellnak  (white)  sealskin  drawn  ti^^lit  just  ix-low  the  ankle.  ^V()In- 
en's  slippers  similar,  but  leggings  come  to  hips,  about  as  our  own  water 
boots  do,  and  lit  very  loosely.    They  are  suspende<l  from  u  belt. 

Sleeping;  Bags.  SiiW  no  sleeping  bags  nor  sewn-up  deerskin  blankets, 
but  they  may  have  either  or  both. 

Clothing.  Haneragmiut  have  about  same  clothes  as  Akuliakattagmiut, 
but  deerskins  seem  rather  more  abundant.  The  shoulders  of  their  coats 
also  somewhat  less  exaggerated. 

Cat's  Cradles.  I  had  Tan.  make  all  the  cat's  cradles  he  knew,  three,  to 
see  if  they  knew  their  names.  They  recognised  them  as  (1)  TSrrSrdntak, 
(2)  axrarluk,  CVi  marhtkto'ryuk,  which  T.  says  was  as  they  are  named  at 
Kittegar.Miit.  The  Akuliakattagmiut  then  made  for  us  these  same  three, 
and  also  (4)  Imlrtaktar'r^aik,  (5)  tukto'ryuk  (Kittegaryuit,  tuk-tu),  (6) 
plhyugyuk  (Kittegaryuit,  pitjugutjiak),  (7)  kannaheryuk  (not  recognized 
by  Tan.  till  named  anri  then  as  kannayok\  (S)  rik'|Mk  (not  recognized  till 
named,  then  as  ukpik),  i^H)  uluurulik  (Kittegary  uit,  aiyarak).    Ail  agreed 
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this  was  all  any  of  tlu m  knew.  Many  flid  not  know  how  to  tnako  all,  hut 
all  apparently  knf\'*  some.  The  string  pas.sed  from  a  young  to  an  older  man 
and  then  to  a  middle-aged  man  before  list  was  complete.  T.  said  he  did 
not  recognize  some  because  he  does  not  happen  to  know  how  to  make  them, 
but  insists  all  are  "just  the  same"  as  at  Kittegaryuit. 

May  B2.  Point  Cockbum.  Introductions.  Each  man  of  Akuliakat' 
tagmiut  or  Haneragmiut  usually  explained  the  meaning  of  his  name  m  made 
some  pun  on  it  at  time  of  introduction.  This  I  took  to  be  to  help  us  re- 
member the  name.  Each  semed  to  have  a  stock  phrase^  for  some  must 
have  had  a  doaen  occasions  to  repeat  their  names  and  always  used  some  set 
accompaniment.  Some  made  no  comments  on  their  names  after  first 
introduction,  and  a  few  not  even  then,  simply  repeating  the  name  two  or 
three  times. 

^fny  2S.  roronatinn  Oulf.  Dt^serteH  Village.  vStarted  10:45.  Had 
s«-f  n  from  ramp  before  others  woke  up  what  app<'are(l  to  me  a  snowhoiisc 
window  ju.st  .south  of  the  two  little  islands  (north  end  of  northern  one  46° 
from  camp,  soutli  end  of  southern  one,  ')0°).  Had  previously  determined  to 
cross  to  Victoria  Island  south  of  ListoTi  and  Sutton  Islands  to  look  for  the 
trail  of  the  people  who  wintered  with  the  Akuliakattagmiut  as  Pan.  claim.-i 
a  woman  told  her  that  they  always  travel  along  the  Victoria  Island  coast 
after  passing  these  idands.  Either  Pan.  misunderstood  else  the  woman 
did  not  know,  as  this  snowhouse  soon  proved  to  be  one  of  seven  and  the 
trail  lead  about  80^  or  85°  towards  mainland,  and  this  must  be  the  party  in 
question.  Followed  traO  till  10  P.  M.  and  passed  three  camps  after  the 
first  one,  four  in  all.  TVail  about  two  weeks  old.  Tbey  used  snowhouses  at 
first  camp  and  tents  at  others.  Stop{>ed  to  rest  every  two  or  ihree  miles 
and  always  adzed  or  whittled  wood  at  each  resting  pla(  e. 

"Windows"  in  Deserted  Snowhouses.  The  "windows"  I  have  spoken 
of  in  pre^^ous  entries  are,  not  winrlows,  but  holes  cut  in  the  snow  wall  to 
pass  out  beddinp,  etc.,  at  time  of  breaking  camp,  to  save  carrying  through 
allp\'way.  The  hole  is  naturally  over  or  near  the  door,  as  tlie  woman  coidd 
most  easily  stand  there  psissinj;  thinjjs  out.  It  is  iic\ cr  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  but  rather  often  to  the  right  of  it,  because,  no  doubt,  lamp  occupies 
left  of  door. 

May  24.  The  Akuiiakai  tagmiut.  Startefl  11  A.  .M.  and  at  1:15  P.  M. 
after  several  stops  came  to  place  where  trail  led  inland.  This  b  not  at  a 
river  mouth  proper,  but  at  a  tiny  inlet  at  the  bottom  of  a  V-shaped  small 
bay.  There  are  gravel  bars  just  outside  tiiis  inlet,  a  few  yards  off.  Its 
bearing  is  312^  from  the  east  (or  north)  end  of  the  farthest  east  (or  north) 
of  the  Liston^utton  group  and  0°  from  the  west  end  of  Lambert  Island. 
The  trail  led  about  140°  over  several  small  ridges  about  three  miles  to  where 
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we  found  two  tents  and  seven  people.  The  other  sleds  had  moved  farther 

on.  There  were  two  men,  tliree  women,  and  two  boys.  They  had  fish 
only  for  food  and  say  that  have  never  had  quite  enough  to  eat  since  they 
came.  They,  however,  at  once  presented  us  witli  about  ten  pounds  of  boiled 
salmon  trout.  They  consider  themselves  Akuliakattagmiut  though  they 
often  hunt  here,  Nuaho'nirk. 

A  voting'  oiiian  whose  child  died  soon  after  birth  a  few  days  ago  has  a 
tiny  tent  to  iiersclf. 

Names.  A  lx>y  is  named  "Nycr"  wliich  is  said  to  he  tlic  name  of  a 
kublunak  who  lives  far  awav  bv  th«'  sea;  cnn't  fin<l  out  jubt  where.  We  met 
the  same  name  in  a  woman  of  the  AkuliukuLlagimuL,  but  it  was  not  explamevi 
to  us. 

Songs.  '  They  have  songs  which  they  sang  for  us  wfaidi  they  say  thdr 
ancestors  got  from  the  UalUmergmiut  very  long  ago.  They  were  suiprised 
to  find  neither  T.  or  B.  knew  them. 

Dress.  The  dress  ui  general  is  die  same  as  Akuliakattagmiut  but  two 
of  the  three  women  have  a  twelve  inch  long,  one  and  a  half  inch  wide  tail 
in  f ront  also.  An  old  woman  wears  a  man's  sealskin  coat.  They  wear  more 
seal  than  others  seen  and  two  women  have  squirrel  skin  pants. 

Though  only  women  at  home  they  seemed  far  less  timid  than  others  seen. 
A  woman  w  ho  had  been  fishing  stopped  on  her  way  home  to  wait  for  us  a  half 
mile  from  their  camp.  Nevertheless,  we  lialter!  and  sent  Pan.  ahead  to  con- 
fer.   AVe  then  pitched  caiiij)  ahouT  a  hundred  yards  west  of  them  on  tiie  ice. 

Method  of  wearing  the  Hair.  Brown  hairs  in  eyebrows  and  moustache 
(no  beard)  of  both  ni«*n.  Hair  cut  t)f  nu  n  Aknliukattagniiut.  Two  men 
and  one  boy  have  front  iiair  braided,  twt»  buiail  braids,  appareutlv  to  kt  ep 
it  out  of  eyes.  One  woman  and  ten  year  old  boy  have  back  iiair  wound  in 
two  bundles  witli  hairless  thong. 

House  furnishings  much  as  Akuliakattagmiut.  Ihey  have  sledded  some 
wood,  for  fuelr  which  they  burn  with  blubber>  of  whidi  they  say  they  have 
plenty.  They  gave  us  both  for  cooking. 

General  Characteristics.  This  group  appears  to  better  advantage  than 
others  seen»  seem  more  intelligent,  answer  questi<ms  readily,  seem  far  better 
informed  about  their  neighbors. 

May  25.  Skin  scrap*  rs.  They  say  they  never  had  skin  scrapers  of 
copper  or  iron,  but  only  horn  anfi  \\hite  and  brown  bear  bones.  We  saw 
metal  scrapers  among  the  Akuliakattagmiut,  but  they  may  have  learned  the 
making  of  tliem  indirectly  from  the  Klinkenber^c  or  Mopj:  ships*  natives. 

Clothing:.  !VTnskrnts  are  killed  inland  here,  but  flesh  n«'ver  eaten  and 
skins  nexcr  used  lor  ciotlies,  "  for  we  ne\ fr  h'arned  to  use  them."  The  tails 
are  sometimes  worn  as  pendants  on  dotlies,  as  oriuimcnts  or  charms. 
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The  Puiplirmiut.  The  Puiplirnuui  are  said  to  be  inland  in  Victoria 
Island  firom  the  Lbton-Sutton  group  of  islands.  Have  just  moved  in  they 
think.  They  are  called  more  numerous  than  the  Ahuliakattagmiut  by  a 
good  deal. 

They  call  the  Indians,  frksinaktut,  bad,  or  rather,  to  be  feared. 

Skin  Diseases.   Amlrailak  has  some  sores  on  one  leg  (did  not  see  them) 

and  he  s}u)\vt'<l  me  srars  of  sores  from  solo  to  knee  open  last  winter.  Size 
ten  cents  to  dolhir  and  lep  as  a  whole  j^wulkn,  slif,'htly  swollen  now.  Sores 
chiefly  or  only  on  feet.  Ue  is  the  father  of  the  baby  died  at  birth  a  few  days 
ago- 

The  first  case  of  anyone  asking  for  anything  w  us  that  of  a  wotuau  loduy 
who  asked  for  a  spoon  for  her  boy  who  asked  her  for  it.  We  refused  as  we 
have  only  one  each,  lliey  seem  well  acquainted  with  the  Kag^niktogmiut 
Id^I'^dErk  and  say  he  has  told  much  of  ksblunat  One  of  Hanbury's  natives 
(a  talkative  one,  according  to  Amundsen's  account,  Amuncben's  "Atan- 
gala")  was  It  Ft  wifli  T^'lf  \Trk  while  side  and  probably  told  of  the  whaler 
Lords  Bountiful "  in  Hudson  Bay,  so  this  may  account  for  the  begging  as 
well  as  for  greater  inquisitiveness  than  before.  They  are  evidently  not 
nearly  so  untouched  by  outside  influences  as  the  Akuliakattagmiut,  though 
they  call  themselves  the  .same  p<'ople.  Perhaps  they  are  a  division  of  the 
Akuliakattagmiut  who  have  long  acted  as  intermediaries  between  them  and 
those  father  east. 

May  26,  The  Kiabluna.  The  kabluna  Nj£r,  Ner,  or,  NSrk,  as  variously 
pronounced  remains  a  mystery.  Arr.  told  me  he  was  an  excellent  man, 
"  just  like  MB,"  I  could  get  no  idea  of  where  he  lived  "  by  the  sea,*'  but  not 
by  the  Haneragroiut,  Kanhirmiut,  or  any  group  whose  name  I  knew.  He 
wa,s  "lost"  (a  word  used  here  of  |)eople  who  freese  or  Stane  to  death  on 
trail  or  out  hunting')  "and  when  he  was  lost  we  gave  his  name  to  children." 

Arr.  also  has  a  dog  named  Xrr,  after  tlic  kablunak.  T  gather  he  must 
hu\e  been  lost  over  twenty  yiar.'^  w^u,  hccavise  the  Nyer  of  tlic  Akuliakat- 
tAgmiut  can  certainly  not  be  under  tweiily,  and  the  Nyer  here,  though  oi»ly 
about  eight  was  named  after  Mdkharak's  son  (?)  who  was  her  child  and 
Armatak's. 

"NQkka"  —  Arr.  is  probably  diirty-five  years,  at  least,  but  of  course  his 
"nukka"  may  have  been  considerably  younger.  I  could  not  make  sure  if 

this  "nukka"  was  named  "Nyer"  directly  from  the  kabluna,  though  I 
think  so.   He  may  have  been  named  after  some  other  K.skiino  who  had  been 

named  after  the  kabluna.  Arr.  told  me  (the  only  fact  I  eoulil  worm  out 
about  the  kahhina)  that  he  never  eould  eat  seal  blubber.  Arr.  tliirika 
"perhaps  hv  would  not  have  been  lost  if  he  had  been  willin<:  to  eat  biubln'r'* 
from  which  I  infer  Imnger  played  some  part  in  his  ending,  probably  never 
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came  to  camp  some  night,  as  so  often  seems  to  happen  here  when  the  "  tribe  " 
is  moving. 

The  Haneiagmiut.  The  Haneragmiut  are  more  numerous  than  those 
we  saw.  Arr.  asked  if  we  had  seen  "Taktuk"  when  at  Haneiak.  We  had 
not  and  after  I  had  given  him  a  list  of  those  we  did  see,  I  got  from  him  these 
names:  Taktukkut  (i.  e.,  Taktuk's  family),  Erianatkut,  Kalatkut,  Ijnalbkr, 
Avranna.  I  could  not  gather  if  the  last  two  are  members  of  one  cS  the  three 
precodinp:  families.  Apparently  we  saw  only  half  the  Haneragmiut  who  may 
therefore  be  estimated  as  thirty-five  to  forty.  Where  they  were  I  have  no 
idea.  That  no  one  at  Akuliakattagmiut  or  Hanerak  said  a  word  about 
them  is  an  interesting  fact. 

May  27.  Cnronatinn  Gulf.  Eskimo  Caclu'.  Sfmik d  2:H()  P.  M.  and 
came  in  si^ht  of  ( 'ornnatioii  CJiilf  iif  o  I*.  M.  on  u  low  rxi^e  having  an  Eskimo 
cache,  a  j^ilc  on  ground  coxcrcd  with  atones,  fish  spears,  dothinp:.  etc., 
showing  owner '.s  intended  return  before  fishing  season.  6:4.5  P.  M.  canie  lo 
two  caches,  a  rack  and  a  pile  on  the  ground.  The  rack,  was  about  four  feet 
high,  two  boards  on  two  columns  of  small  flat  stones.  At  just  7  P.  M.  we 
got  to  the  salt  ice  and  the  trip  we  have  hitherto  called  "towards  Coronation 
Gulf"  has  become  ''to"  it. 

I  had  hoped  for  and  looked  forward  to  for  aoaus  years,  the  pleasure  of 
rounding  Cape  KrusNistem  into  the  Gulf,  but  that  has  been  denied  by  the 
pleasant  happening  of  finding  this  portage  route.  Shortly  after  striking  the 
ice  we  saw  numerous  fishing  holes  and  some  fresh  footprints.  A  little  later 
saw-  a  woman  fishing,  and  then  three  tents.  Billy  went  ahead  to  confer, 
and  at  about  ^  P.  M.  we  pitched  camp  about  two  hundred  yards  to  east  of 
this  camp,  which  is  on  the  north  shore  of  a  narrow  inlet  running  into  a  valley. 
Only  totnnod  for  food  and  people  hungry.  ITad  .sern  band  of  deer  in  fore- 
noon and  while  others  camped  I  went  aliout  eight  niile^  southwest  hut  saw 
nothing.  I  iomc  at  2 : 1 5  A.  M.  Gave  people  saddle  of  meat,  all  we  had  left. 
They  gave  us  a  dozen  tomcod. 

People  at  ( 'ort»nation  Gulf.  People  ;-e<'Tn  more  sophisticatetl  than 
others,  are  evidently  getting  more  so  contimialiy  as  we  go  east.  They  .seeni 
to  take  our  coming  about  as  we  would  a  visit  from  next  door,  not  to  be 
ctmridered  anything  out  d  the  (wdinaiy.  Their  chithes,  speech,  etc,  same 
as  last  camp.  Two  deerskin  toits,  one  house  of  snow  with  skin  roof. 

People  at  Bloody  Falls.  Say  no  people  yet  at  Bloody  Fall,  tmly  after 
river  breaks  up. 

J/a|f  S8.  Names.  Nftrk  also  found  here,  a  small  boy,  about  one  and 
a  half  years  old,  and  another  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  "Named 
after  Kabluna." 

Kayaks.  One  of  the  four  men  here  has  a  kayak.  Say  people  farther 
south  have  "many  kayaks." 
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People  of  Dismal  Lake.  Started  away  2:30  P.  M.  and  camped  6  P.  M. 
at  Eddmo  camp,  three  people.  Distance  about  five  miles.  Had  mudi 
trouble  following  trafl  till  came  in  sight  of  house,  to  whidi  trail  led.  Apat- 
tok,  an  old  man,  is  the  hind  member  of  a  party  who  have  moved  ahead  to  an 
island  and  are  waiting  for  him  there.  They  are  going  to  Tahirpik  (or 
Tahierpik)  lake,  Dismal  Lake. 

Use  of  Copper.  Copi>er  is  said  to  abound  near  Dismal  Lake.  I  bought 
a  copper  snow  knife  this  morning  and  saw  a  piece  of  copper,  both  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  there,  the  piece  by  IgHx^rk,  whom  Hanbiiry  saw. 
The  copper  piece  was  rmlely  triangular  about  five  by  seven  by  nine  inches 
and  al>out  half  an  inch  thick.  It  hatl  been  partly  melted  either  to  break  it 
from  its  native  bed  or  to  i)reak  it  from  a  larger  {liece. 

General  Cliaracteristics  of  People.  The  people  we  left  this  A.  M.  are 
said  "aipani"  to  have  killed  with  a  spear  (or  spears)  the  husband  of  the 
Haiyuxuk  whom  we  saw  with  the  Akuliakattagmiut,  now  wife  of  It&yuk. 
They  sometunes  ^ak  of  the  Akuliakattagmiut  as  Akuliakattagmiut 
sometimes  as  Noakatti  vut,  so  th^  seem  to  be  only  half  and  half  real  Akuliak- 
attagmiut, perhaps  the  man  killing  causes  them  to  live  apart  fnm  the  group. 
As  noted  al)ove,  they  are  the  most  sophisticated,  forward,  and  inquisitiv^e 
people  w^e  have  met.  They  also  declared  thonselves  well  iiif  )rmed  of  the 
ways  of  white  men  through  lglix'*irk,  who  must  have  his  knowledge  from 
Hanbury's  T^ttungerkuk  who  spent  some  weeks  with  Iglix*Irk.  They  oft'erwl 
no  pay  for  needles  I  gave  them,  the  first  not  to  offer  pay.  As  Hanbnry 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  graruitously,  they  prol)abIy  have  from  Hudson 
Bay  the  idea  that  white  men  do  not  take  pay  for  such  trifles. 

Food.  People  here  asked  to  taste  the  salt  we  put  in  soup,  and  after  that 
firmly  reused  to  taste  any  of  our  food,  at  previous  places  all  have  tasted  the 
different  sorts  we  have,  pemmican,  milk,  and  triscuit.  Brouf^t  us  seal 
meat  atter  seeing  us  eat,  evidently  thinking  we  must  be  hard-pressed  for 
food  to  eat  such  stuff.  Say  no  deer  around  here  usually.  Have  seal  for 
food  and  fish  from  a  lake  inland. 

Knives  and  Copper  Implements.  The  "ten"  this  morning  denied  that 
their  knives  were  from  the  T^allinergmiut,  but  said  they  were  from  the 
Akuliakattagmiut.  The  people  this  evening  say  they  have  nothing  of 
copper  <'.\cept  fish  hooks.  A  knife  T  saw  ha.s  the  staTup  "fox"  under  a 
picture  of  that  animal.    This  is  the  first  knife  I  ha\'e  seen  that  is  stamped. 

Knowledge  of  Ships.  They  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  .><hips  (Mogg 
and  Klinkenberg)  in  Victoria  Island  nor  of  Richanlbon,  but  .spoke  oi  Iglix^irk 
"not  many  years  ago"  having  seen  them  (kablunat)  at  Dismal  Lake.  Did 
not  seem  to  know  of  die  episode  of  the  camp  desertion  at  Bloody  Fall, 
though  they  profess  ta  know  welt  all  those  who  summer  there. 
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May  31,  Island  Northeast  of  Point  Mackenzie.  Crossed  Back  Inlet 
to  island  northeast  of  Point  Mackenzie  and  camped  4  A.  M.  Cape  Kendall 
from  here  bears  307|°  dbtance  about  ten  nules.  Found  here  two  weeks  (?) 
old  trail  of  three  sleds  which  I  take  to  be  those  we  should  fallow.  It  leads 
to  Point  Mackenzie. 

Contact  with  other  People.  People  here  not  properly  Akuliakattagmiut, 
though  they  speak  of  them  occasbnally  as  Noakattivut  Brown  hairs  in 
beard»  eyebrows,  etc.,  least  numerous  of  any  people  seen,  more  like  I-^kimo 
proper  though  all  look  more  or  less  so  except  some  Haneragmiut.  Hiey 
were  last  winter  at  Cape  Bexley  to  trade.  Klrkpuk  says  he  trades  mostly 
with  two  men  of  the  Ekalluktogniiut  whose  geographical  loeatioii  ho  <Ioes 
not  know  but  whom  he  evidently  meets  at  Bexley.  A  "folding  f i  \  lug  paa 
such  as  one  presented  me  l)y  (.'apt.  Motrt:  is  used  here  for  a  dipixT.  This 
they  say,  they  f:ot  hist  \\  inter  and  eanie  ori^'inally  from  Kanliiriuiut,  so 
Mogg's  men  ha\ f  ^iuw  at  least  this  far  in  two  years  (sinee  early  spring,  1908). 

Fi>ad.  /Uways  hrouglit  contributionii  of  meat  at  eaeii  meal  though  we 
had  plenty  seal,  ate  with  us,  and  we  occasionally  with  them.  People  east 
here  much  smaller  eaters  than  Mackenaie  and  west,  perhaps  because  they 
«rften  starve. 

Similarities  to  Akuliakattagmiut.  Speech  here  dififers  somewhat  from 
Akuliakattagmiut  but  cbthes,  tattooing,  hair  cut,  ete.,  are  the  same. 

Sleds.  Apattok's  sled  the  other  day  had  runners  varying  about  15* 
from  vertical,  h'kc  "  cutters"  of  "civilized."  Curtains  of  skin  hang  on  sides 
when  traveling  to  keep  sun  off  runners.  Vertical  sc(  tion  of  runners:  wood 
about  2  l>y  12  inches,  .sod  about  inch  thick,  shrll  <  f  ice  ^  inch  thich.  Dogs 
hitched  eustem  style  with  middle  trace  of  three  dogs  two  feet  longer  and 
others  even,  traces  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Woman  pulled  ahead  of  team  and 
men  on  hoth  sides.  Careful  to  kerp  sled  in  traeks  of  former  sled,  whieh 
Kskiiito  V  (  St  never  <io.  .Ml  sletls  vwii  ^ma^^e,  as  I  ha\e  seen  over  ten  sle<ls 
make  iraek.s  like  a  single  sled.    Haul  l)i^  loa<ls  six  to  ei^ht  hundred  poimds. 

Ceremonies  of  Me«'tiug.  Noted,  but  did  not  understand  that  Iglix^irk, 
the  man  we  first  met  stroked  Tan.'s  clothes  over  with  downward  motion. 
Hala  did  the  same  the  otlier  night  and  we  now  understand  this  b  connected 
with  tumrak  belief,  to  remove  evfl  influences.  Apattok  fed  us  each  with  a 
piece  of  raw  blubber  which  he  would  not  let  us  touch  but  himsdf  placed  in 
our  mouths.  Possibly  simply  hospitality,  more  likely  to  ward  off  evil 
influences,  or  to  see  if  we  were  human  and  not  spirits.  (Some  of  my  foUdcoe 
tales  from  the  west  imply  blubber  fatal  to  spirits,  kUls  them.)  Fear  of 
our  gim^  not  shown  since  by  Akuliakattagmiut,  probably  through  Ibnbuiy's 
Igliki  telling  of  them. 

Jvpe  I .   People.   An  old  man  here  Ekallukpik,  says  he  was  a  child  when 
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white  men  were  horo.  They  wcrr  f^Tricd  in  kayaks  across  this  river  at  ramp 
alxtut  liiilf  mile  ne;irrr  <vn  than  present  camp.  Tht-y  liave  h<'ar(l  that 
foriiu  rly  they  used  it»  meet  the  I  ulHnerfjmiiit  for  trade,  before  white  men 
ascen«k'd  river.  Uanitier};iiH\it  said  to  be  excellent  people,  possibly  Haillie 
Islanders,  t>r  only  C'ape  Lyon  people.  They  never  meet  the  Akuliakattag- 
niiut  now. 

June  Point  Mackenzie.  Camped  6  A.  M.  at  Point  Mackenzie  to 
wait  a  day  for  promiaed  coming  of  Kirkpdk  and  family  whu  arc  going  towards 
(but  not  to)  Dismal  Lake.  It  seems  no  one  going  thb  jrear  to  the  lake. 
If  they  do  not  come  today,  we  shall  strike  for  woods  up  the  Coppermine  and 
return  to  Bloody  Fall  "when  the  mosquitoes  come"  which  is  when  people 
are  said  usually  to  go  there. 

Names.    One  man  Atigfliox  "  named  from  a  kabluna." 

June  6,  People  East  of  the  Coppermine.  Next  group  of  .people  east 
of  the  Coppennine  habitually  go  to  Napaktulik  ftrre-pr'i''Vn  part  of  Copper- 
mine) in  summer.  Richardson  River  "is  said  to  have  had"  food  on  it  and 
to  have  been  peopled,  "but  it  ceased  to  have  food  before  my  time"  said 
Ekallukpik. 

Rae  River.  The  Pallirk  ( liae  River)  has  since  very  long  ago  (in-il-le-ran) 
bc^n  the  home  of  the  peo|  Ir  in  summer.  Ekallukpik  apparently  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  inloiint  d  uian  seen  down  here.  .-Xpattok  had  never 
heard  of  Ko.xluktaryuk  (Ilanbury's  map)  but  E.  c-ould  tell  much  of  it 
though  he  had  never  seen  it. 

Fear  of  Guns.  No  one  since  Akuliakattagmiut  has  shown  fear  of  mir 
guns»  but  have  on  the  contrary  all  urged  us  to  use  them  on  game. 

June  li,  Coppermine  River.  Rae  River  people  were  first  we  have  seen, 
who  were  not  at  Cape  Bexley  last  winter. 

Found  today  two  sod  tent  rings  and  spruce  bough  bedding  of  two 
Eskimo  shaped  tents  of  last  summer  on  high  hill  by  river.  Put  there  either 
for  deer  lookout,  or  else  on  account  <rf  moscpiitoes.  Tan.  says  Kittt  garyuit 
use  "amibilt "  only  of  caribou,  and  only  when  veiy  many.  If  only  fairly 
many,  then  "amilraktut.  If  many  birrls,  "oyamuyat"  (u  as  in  mute). 
Billy  says  fleer  " Tnnrnaktiit."  birds  amTlrakttit,  if  many.  "Inmiiaktnt"  is 
u.sed  l)y  both  B.  ari<l  T.  for  people,  though  usual  collonuialism  at  Kittcgar- 
yuit  is  "  iimukl  "  "  Aniisut"  used  by  .\kuliakattagmiut  etc.,  for  all  things  over 
five,  though  when  pressed  they  know  "avinnran"  (Kitte^arynit.  arrvanilirit). 

June  13.  Ekallukpik  the  other  day  took  tri.scuit  lor  whale  meat  on 
seeing  them  first.  He  took  luy  light  hair  as  a  sign  that  I  was  a  very  old 
man,  saying,  "  You  and  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  our  white  heads  show  it." 

His  sled  shod  with  whalebone.  Pallirk  (Rae  River)  sleds  in  general 
longest  we  have  seen. 
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Campsites.  Found  numerous  old  campsites  on  hill  alongside  lake  just 
north  of  us»  probably  a  fishing  lake*   Deer  and  musk-ox  bones. 

June  17,  All  people  we  have  seen  speak  familiarly  of  tuktuwf  k  and  ai  vik, 
but  none  have  seen  them.  None  seem  to  have  any  notion  of  such  an  animal 
as  iinnak,  tlioiigh  thry  use  imnak  for  a  cliff  or  precipice.  The  Akiili  tkiittap- 
miut  who  do  iioi  cat  meat  or  use  skins  of  miiskrat,  have  th(«  niimc  Kivruiuk. 
Tan.  describes  brars  to  them  in  terms  of  Kivraluk  but  no  sign  tlu  y  e\t'r 
heard  of  sucli  an  aiiiiual.  Neither  did  ^yculiakattagmiut  seem  to  have 
heard  of  a  smaller  okallirk  than  the  hare. 

June  19,  Belief.  Pan.  says  KuwQk  people  hang  afterbirtb  in  a  high 
tree.  Among  her  own  people  a  woman  with  a  child  on  her  back  (i.  e.  leaa 
than  about  five  years)  must  not  eat  kaksrauk  (Uack*iiiroated  and  red- 
throated  loon);  if  she  does  her  diild  will  be  unable  to  walk  or  be  at  least  & 
poor  walker. 

June  19.  Campsites.  Found  yesti  rday  some  eight  or  ten  different  places 
formerly  campsites  of  Kskinio.  mostly  along  small  lakes  lying  aWout  half 
a  mile  from  river  about  six  miles  .south,  but  one  each  on  nur  river  and 
the  next  one  south,  the  one  on  our  river  at  foot  of  rapid,  all  pn»hably  hshing 
places.  Next  river  south  has  branch,  comes  from  a  lake  lying  parallel  to- 
mountains  about  two  by  a  half  miles.  Found  yesterday  small  river  (ten 
yards  wide,  ei|^teen  inches  deep,  five  or  six  mile  current)  coming  out  of  a- 
diain  of  small,  very  deep  lakes.  Along  two  of  these  very  large  spruce  a- 
foot  in  diameter  six  feet  up  and  over  tliirt>  feet  high.  Indians  axinga- 
(sharp  ax,  winter  cut)  on  trees  here.  This  river  lies  parallel  to  main  river 
for  about  two  miles  behind  a  mngoof  peaked  gravel  hills,  a  few  hundred  yards, 
further  up  stream  on  opposite  side  of  main  stream  is  a  rather  large  river. 

Jvnc  Tan.  got  back  12:30  F.  M.  so  did  not  sleep,  but  kept  on  up 
small  river.  1  P.  M.  came  to  river  widening  into  a  lake  with  one  island,  a 
hill,  and  three  smaller  ones  low  roundish  lake,  half  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
transverse  diameter.  On  shore,  found  tipi  frame  and  imm  cover  of  lard  pail 
with  Cree  characters  and  the  four  names  "Melvill,  Hornby,  McKinlay, 
McCallum.'*  Large  number  of  trees  cut  shows  they  were  here  for  some 
time,  and  in  chilly  weather,  as  large  logs  used,  twelve  inches  in  diameter  cut 
in  eighteen  inch  lengths  and  not  split.  In  a  way  disqipointed  at  finding 
this,  had  hoped  Meh  ill  and  Hornby  were  coming  this  summer  and  that  we 
might  meet  somewhere. 

Jxme  Started  ,S::5()  A.  M.  and  tnrni'<l  lawarrls  lumie  about  noon  as 

our  time  is  up  an<i  nu  Ire&h  ^ign^  of  people.  Ohl  signs  are  plent\ ,  a  tent  ring 
and  firewoo<l  lea\  ings>  on  lop  almost  every  one  of  the  big  hills  along  river. 
Hill  tops  average  over  a  mile  apart.  Most  tent  sites  seen  on  very  puuuide 
of  hills.   There  may  be  as  many  in  lowland  thou^  we  did  not  find  them. 
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Campsites.  Tan.  yesterday  found  "over  ten"  meat  caches  of  about 
three  by  five  and  four  feet  deep,  made  of  rocks,  and  "plenty"  house  sites, 
but  wood,  bone  am>w-he«d,  etc.  indicate  tw^1;y-five  or  more  years.  One 
case  of  stonea  set  up  at  an  ang^e  to  indicate  direction  campers  moved  up 

Jtme  27.  Tan.  knows  names  for  about  erne  tiiird  of  flowera  and  now  a 
purplenred  flower  is  called  itldlo'yak  and  it  was  former  practice  at  Kitte- 
garyuit  for  small  boys  to  chase  around  all  day  with  bow  shouting  "  itkillirk 
uvval"  when  one  was  found,  and  competing  to  see  who  could  shoot  it  down 
first  with  arrow,  encoun^;ed  in  this  by  elders  as  "long  ago  we  used  to  fight 
the  Itkilliks." 

June  29.  Started  5  P.  M.  moving  camp  S.  Looked  at  chopped  trees 
seen  by  B.  and  T.  yesterday  and  think  them  all  Eskimo  work.  Some  cut 
up  by  roots  for  lamp  rests  and  sled  runners  (?).  On  bank  found  pair  of 
sled  runnos  made  last  summer  and  left  to  diy. 

Jv^  8.  !E^kimo  Habits  of  Mind.  When  we  first  saw  robin  redbreasts 
the  other  day  all  three  agreed  they  were  ki^k  (the  name  for  blue-jay)  and 
fond  of  meat  When  T.  and  I  found  first  nest  he  said  he  now  ww  they  ware 
not  kiyirk,  as  the  ^gs  were  different,  but  he  is  now  evidently  back  to  his 
former  view,  for  he  agrees  that  he  and  B.  yestotiay  had  found  a  kiyirk  nest 
with  three  eggs.  On  reasoning  the  matter  over  P.  concluded  they  might 
be  knyotak,  e.  g.  they  were  not  kiyirk.  From  this  B.  violently  dissented, 
saying  kayotak  is  not  found  here.  The  incntul  trait  illustrated  is  the  same 
with  both,  however.  Each  identifies  the  bird  positively  with  a  bird  they 
knew  before,  though  (  I  <lo  not  know  kayotak)  the  Uilfcrence  between  robins 
and  jays  is  great  Tliis  trail  was  noted  in  reference  to  snow  geese,  sulupau- 
rak  (arctic  trout?)  and  aldaks  (land  bears).  One  must  bear  this  trait  in 
mind  in  reasoning  about  Eskimo  prdiistoric  migrations  on  the  basis  of  ani- 
mal names,  a  source  from  whidi  I  now  eaqpect  less  lig^t  than  I  did  brfore  I 
understood  their  laxness  in  differentiations.  (Cf.  also  the  Noatak-Kfllirk, 
etal,  belief,  that  doe  never  fawn  two  years  in  succession),  Lastwintvwe 
repeatedly  killed  a  solitary  doe  and  fawn,  when  the  doe  carried  an  embryo, 
also  often  a  fawn  broke  from  a  band  and  returnetl  to  look  for  its  tiead  mother 
who  had  embryo.  This  last  fact  Kunuhik  admitted  was  very  stranpe  in 
view  of  the  known  fact  that  if  a  doe  had  endiryo  that  provetl  siie  had  not 
fawned  the  past  year,  therefore  fawn's  return  probably  accidental.  When 
single  doe  and  fawn  together,  he  called  that  aet  idcnt,  too,  as  any  two  deer 
might  be  found  together,  that  the  doe  had  milk  in  her  uthler  did  not  seem 
strange  to  him,  perhaps  because  Eskimo  women  give  milk  five  to  seven 
years  after  bearing  a  diild.  1\\  pically  an  Eskimo  is  very  different  in  ad- 
vancing an  opinion  based  on  his  own  observation,  but  rock^firm  in  adh^nce 
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to  views  he  gets  from  others  *'  for  people  would  not  keep  saying  it  if  it  were 
not  so."  The  fact  that  many  Eskimo  here  have  names  of  white  men  (Nerk, 
8everal)j  etc.,  B.  and  T.  refuse  to  regard  as  strange,  as  "The  people  here, 
as  we  used  to,  no  doubt  have  white  men  for  tumnrat  (familiar  spirits)  and 
name  their  children  from  them,  as  we  used  to."  When  I  pointed  out  that 
the  name  *'Nerk"  b  characteristically  non-Eskimo,  they  said  that  was  natu- 
ral, as  tumnrat  who  were  white  men  naturally  spoke  like  white  men  and  had 
white  men's  names.  I  pointed  out  that  Arrnatok  had  told  us  the  Kablunak 
"Xerk"  had  been  averse  to  eating  seal-oil;  that  too  B.  and  T.  said  was 
natural,  as  many  lurnnrat  hfive  strong  food-prejudices  and  H.  personally 
knew  of  several  lurnnrat  that  would  not  eat  seal  oil;  T.  contributed  that 
Vlualuk's  turnnriit  would  not  eat  seal-oil.  B.  added  that  being  a  white 
turnnrak,  it  would  be  especially  natural  he  would  not  eat  oil.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  to  th«ni  strange  is  the  fact  that "  NSrk"  is  said  to  have  died. 
They  do  not  know  of  tumnrat  dying,  but  say  that,  come  to  think  of  it,  it 
would  be  but  natural  they  should  die,  diough  people  naturally  are  not  likely 
to  become  aware  of  this  circumstance. 

Both  B.  and  T.  are  Christian,  though  B.  admits  he  is  not  wdl  posted  on 
C!u  istianity,  T.,  bowevcT,  is  a  sort  of  deacon,  and  missionary  last  year  to 
Baillie  Islanders. 

B.  the  other  day  after  singing  what  he  *  mis-knows '  of  the  hymn  "  Rest 
beyond  the  lliver"  explained  that  if  one  was  Christian,  when  one  died  he 
would  hu\c  to  cross  a  river  and  could  not  rest  at  all  after  death  till  he  got 
across,  by  which  time  he  was  in  many  cases  very  tire<l.  This  explained  I 
suppose  to  be  a  misunderstanding  (witii  additions)  of  his  Sunday  school 
teacher's  (Port  Clarence)  explanatimis  of  the  symbolism  of  the  hymn. 

Akuliakattagmiut  and  East  do  not  wear  belt  to  support  pants  at  hips  as 
Eskimo  west  and  Indians  comnumly  do,  but  at  waist,  about  as  whites  do. 
This  probably  a  corollary  of  coats  which  are  short  in  front. 

Jiifu  24.  Near  Dismal  Lake.  Lice.  Pan.  says  "annlrut"  ( ome  out, 
as  child  at  birth,  from  a  man's  body  in  at  least  three  places  she  knows  of, 
at  the  nipple,  under  the  arm,  and  near  the  upper  inner  part  of  the  shoulder 
blade. 

July  27.  People  found  and  our  hopes  therefore  realize(l.  Our  old 
acquaintance  Apatok  with  wife,  two  sons,  (lauH;hter-in-law  and  her  baby 
girl.  Tliey  are  the  people  we  left  at  the  island  oil'  Cape  Kendall.  The  other 
three,  Kirkpuk,  wife,  and  child  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  follow  our  trail 
(we  had  talked  of  summering  together)  and  their  whereabouts  are  now  not 
known.  They  may  (I  think,  but  Apatok  thinks  not,  account  of  fear  of 
Indians)  have  gone  to  the  S.W.  and  Tahierpik,  where  I  had  said  I  hoped 
to  spend  the  fall.   They  say  a  large  party,  the  Kogluktogmiut,  have  just 
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gone  south  up  the  small  nvet  we  were  on  yesterday  (Richardson's  "Wooded 
Valley"  river,  also  his  "river  had  thrown  a  sandbar  across  lower  end  of  the 
lake.")  They  are  said  to  be  now»  as  habitually  on  Imaemirk  lake,  a  common 
name  among  Eskimo  for  lakes  notably  larger  in  spring  than  fall.   Thb  is 

said  to  be  "  near,"  from  here  but  no  one  can  tell  just  what  that  means.  Shall 
try  to  keep  in  touch  with  people  hereafter,  though  we  cannot  stay  long  here 
as  only  two  deer  have  been  seen  since  they  came  here  "a  few  days  ago" 
(IkpOksakV  Tlu'se  both  they  killed  with  bows,  though  thoy  have  kayaks; 
otherwise  they  live  on  s<[iiirrels  ami  pt;irni!Lr:!n  ^^  hich  thoy  mostly  shoot  with 
bows;  we  cannot  atyord  this,  as  our  siuunuiiitiua  would  soon  run  out  and 
must  therefore  find  deer.  'ITie  camp  is,  I  l>eh'eve  (though  they  do  not  know) 
situatcfl  a1)out  where  Hanbury  found  "IplTkt's"  camp.  Extensive  innuk- 
cCiit  (deer  stockades)  both  on  lake  shore  and  on  land. 

July  28.  Packing  all  wear  head  straps.  One  man  carries  kayak  scuttle 
up,  other  scuttle  to  his  bade.  Scuttle-up  is  on  top  a  pack,  other  man  carries 
no  pack  but  the  bow  and  quiver,  which  in  both  cases  are  on  top  the  kayak. 
Ihe  dogs  have  pack  of  a  sm^e  seal  pOk  spKt  down  one  entire  side  and  kiced, 
apparently  to  suit  contents,  the  lacing  being  tightened  if  load  grows  smaller. 

On  camping  they  had  pot  boiled  by  time  our  fire  f«rly  started,  our 
woman  had  to  have  green  willows  even  from  considerable  distance,  while 
they  cooked  with  heather  which  when  dry  makes  apparmtly  a  very  quick 
fire.  The  long,  shallow  stone  pot  is  well  suite*!  to  this  sort  of  fuel.  Packing 
kayakers  walk  far  from  others  for  safety  of  kayak,  especially  in  turning 
around.  Hie  people  and  dn^  straggle  in  any  order,  and  one  man  now 
leads,  now  another,  often  ninny  abreast. 

July  2-^.  Found  on  reiu  liing  lake  people  gone.  Have  gone  "south  into 
the  woods  und  arc  lost  till  they  make  sle<ls  and  come  out  again."  Ap.  says 
it  i  linjH'le.^s  to  try  to  find  them  but  I  shall  have  a  look  around  tomorrow 
and  the  following  tlay. 

Jtdy  SO.  The  "lost"  people  of  yesterday  prove  to  be  visible  with  our 
glasses  from  our  tent  about  four  miles  off  on  east  side  the  southern  part  of 
the  lake.  Shall  move  there  this  afternoon.  The  two  women  are  very 
helpful  to  us,  cutting  out  sinews,  helping  cook,  sewing,  etc.  without  our 
suggesting  it.  They  use  all  three  principal  tendons  of  hind  leg  for  sinew, 
ouis  only  two.  They  and  Kittegaryuit  people  sldn  deer  head  by  splitting 
from  nostrils  to  eyes  and  horns,  westerners  cut  up  middle  face  and  make 
Y  cut  from  l)etween  ey<  >  to  lionis.  In  boiling  heads,  westerners  cut  off 
nese,  split  rest  of  head,  and  boil  brain  loose  (if  not  eaten  rawV  Kittegar- 
yuit people  cut  oflF  no.se  just  below  eyes  instead  of  above  nostrils,  split  skull 
but  allow  it  to  hang  together  so  that  it  retains  the  brain  in  ))oiling;  on  eating' 
it  is  opened  oyster  fashion  and  brain  eaten  as  oyster  from  shell.    1  have  not 
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yet  seen  a  bead  eaten  here,  but  the  bones  show  the  split  whole  head,  nose 
to  foramen,  without  removing  nose.  They  crack  marrow  bones  with  stone 
on  stono  without  scraping  off  membranes;  ours  scrape  off  membrane  with 
knife  and  crat  k  with  hack  of  knife. 

Moved  about  five  miles  and  camped  on  account  of  numerous  deer  seen- 
Got  lo  theiu  just  in  time  to  conflict  by  our  scent,  with  (k'cr-dri\  in^:  pkms  of 
resident  people  .so  neither  got  any.  B.  appn (ached  the  only  person  we  saw 
near,  expecting  to  apologize,  bui  she  took  fright  when  she  saw  li.'s  strange 
clothes,  and  ran  for  home,  abandoning  deer-driving  operations  and  scaring 
off  a  snuill  band  that  woe  in  fair  way  to  approadi  the  bowmen,  a»  we  later 
saw.  B.  was  cmly  about  one  hundred  fifty  yards  off  and  she  must  have 
heard  plainly  his  protestations  of  friendliness  and  pleadings  for  her  to  stop. 
Later  B.  got  five  small  deer,  three  females,  two  young  bucks,  and  I  two, 
a  femafe  and  a  large  buck.  After  shooting  latter  I  waa  approached  by  a 
stump-legged  man  (feet,  frozen  off)  wife  and  small  girl,  who  said  this  was 
their  buck,  had  wounded  him  this  morning.  I  gave  him  tlio  doe  besides. 
Ap.'s  people  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  village  and  news  of  our  harmlessness 
were  carried  to  hunters. 

Caps  for  mosquitoes  are  worn  by  most,  though  Alyirk  had  an  adilition 
to  his  head  that  extends  it  well  forward.  Caps  are  usually  squirrel  and 
are  tied,  bonnet  fashion  under  the  chin. 

July  SJ .  MommI  and  camped  a  few  hundred  yards  from  people  on 
account  of  our  thievish  dogs.    Brought  home  some  of  yesterday's  meat 

Augwft  1.  A  band  of  deer  came  to  \V.  side  of  lake  and  would  liave 
crossed,  people  think,  but  for  smelling  our  tent  which  (and  not  the  Eskimo 
camp)  was  to  windward.  On  smdling  us  they  turned  west  and  disappeared. 

Later:  Moved  nearer  to  village  to  prevent  recurrence  of  this  morning's 
deer  episode.  %ot  young  buck  and  gave  to  people  who  have  little  meat. 

Augutt  2.  Learn  that  IQrkpuk  who  followed  our  trail  last  spring  and 
was  lost  to  his  family  (Apatok*s)  is  camped  some  four  or  five  miles  S.  of 
hae,  having  come  around  by  way  W.  end  Tahieipik,  where  he  went  looking 
for  us. 

In  the  afternoon  a  crowd  of  eleven  (three  women)  including  Kirkpuk 
came  to  visit  us,  tlie  Kogluktogmiut.  At  their  suggestion  moved  to  their 
camp  in  the  evening,  tiiey  carrying;  most  of  our  stuff. 

Apatok's  p<-ople  at  least  will  not  eat  akpek.  "Never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  '  tliough  lliey  do  eat  blueb«'rries  and  occasionally  macut  roots. 

Aug^mt  S.  People  have  plenty  of  meat  and  do  not  seem  to  care  to  hunt, 
expecting  wonders  from  our  rille:*  and  modestly  refraaung,  or  else  shiftmg 
the  burden  on  us.  They  dry  meat  on  rails  supported  by  stones  three  feet 
above  ground.  -When  outside  u  dry,  it  is  then  taken  down  and  iHled  under 
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sealaldii  raiii  diield.  Very  generous  to  us,  give  ua  mote  diy  meat  than  we 
could  eat  if  we  ate  alone  and  then  insist  on  our  eating  with  them  about  five 
times  a  day*  Boiled  meat  and  blood  soup  in  morning  only.  Have  no 
kayaks,  left  them  near  mouth  of  Coppomine. 

One  man  at  Imaemirk,  the  footless  Aiaki,  belongs  to  Uminmdktok, 
(Arctic  Sound  —  according  to  Hanbury)  and  one  here  belongs  to  Akuliakat- 
tagmiuty  whom  he  left  this  spring  (will  return  next  fall). 

Saucers,  cups,  etc.  here  from  iNrof?^  or  Klirikenberg.  Some  are  sakl  to 
be  from  Kanhirmiut,  others  from  Puiplinuiut.  Aiaki  says  some  of  his 
people  have  rifles;  one  man  here  (Iluprrok)  has  a  new  house  trap  which, 
he  says,  came  from  the  kabhmat  to  the  east,  Hudson's  bay;  People  more 
like  western  Eskimo  in  appearance  and  manners  than  any  seen  yet,  striking 
difference  from  Victoria  Island.  Our  people  (P.  and  B.)  say  their  speech 
is  more  easy  to  understand  than  any  other  and  Aiaki  and  his  wife's  best  of  alL 
Thus  affiliations  are  evidently  closer  in  some  direction  other  dian  Victoria 
Island* 

Augu^  4*  Suddenly  without  any  fordknowledge'  of  any  of  us,  the  camp 
broke  up  about  noon  to  move  south  (compass)  eventually  to  woods  which 
I  suppose  six  or  eight  miles  off  in  that  direction.  This  is  evidently  the 
reason  why  they  have  not  hunted  recently,  as  they  are  heavy  with  meat 
for  moving:.  One  family  —  Natjinna,  wife,  boy  of  eight,  girl  of  two,  decided 
to  come  with  us  S.W.  fcompass)  where  we  hope  to  cache  meat  for  winter. 
Very  glad  of  their  eonipuny  as  one  family  is  about  as  good  for  my  purposes 
as  many,  for  the  present. 

August  5.  Moved  to  woods  beside  small  lake.  Musk-oxen  are  said 
to  frequent  the  district  to  N.  and  W.  of  us  along  Dease  IUv»  which  has  no 
Kskimo  name,  other  than  Imaemirk  Stiver.  The  first  musk-ox  signs 
of  recrat  years  we  saw  along  E.  side  of  Imaenirk,  last  winter's  dung  abun* 
dant. 

August  7.  B.  hunted  west  widi  no  success.  Apatok,  son,  and  son-ui« 
law  and  the  three  families  moved  to  us  today.  Say  Huprok  killed  two  large 
bucks  in  one  day  recently,  several  other  deer  killed. 

AvgnM  S.  Natjinna's  and  Uluxsrak  (;iVkuhakattagmuit)  family  moved 
on  farther  S.  today  and  we  have  only  Apatok's  family.  Tmaernirk  is 
abandoned,  all  people  now  S.  E.  and  S.  of  ns.  Said  to  be  people  scattered 
here  and  tliere  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  as  well  as  E.  of  the  Coppermine. 

August  9.  People  here  evidently  don't  know  much  about  ladiuus  as 
they  call  the  tipi  frames  occasionally  found,  kablunak  tent  frames.  Nat- 
jinna and  others  evMently  fell  in  with  Metvill-Honiby  party  (about  four 
miles  S.  of  our  present  camp)  for  they  tdl  of  meeting  six  (some  say  ei^t) 
white  men  th«re  two  years  ago,  and  Nat.  has  a  shawl,  ax,  file  and  other  things 
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from  them.  All  refuse  to  believe  that  any  of  this  party  were  Indians, 
though  there  can  hardly  have  been  more  than  four  white  men,  and  the 
woman  must  certainly  have  been  an  Indian. 

Have  been  tiying  to  teach  people  to  eat  akpek.  Most  or  all  the  men 
and  children  have  tried  and  some  like  them.  Most  of  the  women  refuse 
to  taste  them  even,  and  those  who  taste  do  not  like  them.  About  the  only 
berry  they  seem  to  eat  is  a  small  black  one  growing  on  a  low  shrub  that 
resembles  an  evergreen,  these  l>erries  none  of  us  like,  though  I  eat  them  when 
brought  me  as  presents  by  the  children.  The  name  "  akpek "  seems  known 
to  all  and  some,  but  not  all  know  an  " akpek"  by  sight.  The  Akuliakattag- 
niiut  eouple  say  they  never  saw  an  akpek  before,  but  I  think  that  is  merely 
because  thvy  do  not  pay  attention  as  the  Akuliakattagmiut  hunt  close  up 
to  Talmri)ik  jituI  the  woods  oeeasionally. 

August  10.  Hunted  S.  saw  over  twenty  deer,  three  bucks  of  whic  h  shot 
two,  half  inch  back  fat  botli.  B.  returned,  had  been  loaling  with  Kogluk- 
tok  people.  Natjinna  and  Uluxsrak's  families  returned.  N.'s  baby  sick, 
swollen  feet,  and  other  parts  of  body,  ears,  etc. 

Billy  IdUed  five  de^  while  with  Huprok's  people  eight  or  ten  miles  S.  £. 
of  here.  From  there  he  saw  Imarryuak  (which  is  Bear  Lake,  I  suppose) 
from  a  hilltop.  Huprok  told  him  that  once  when  he  was  a  boy  (now  thirty- 
five)  his  peofde  hunted  for  some  time  along  the  shore,  but  fled  on  hearing 
footing,  which  they  attributed  to  Indians.  There  are  only  four  men 
(three  women)  in  Huprok's  party  now,  all  scattered  in  groups  of  one  and  two 
families,  some  gone  back,  some  forward  or  E.  Apatok's  family  moved  back 
to  Imaernirk. 

Augvjft  13.  The  Uminmuktok  woman  (wife  of  footless  .\iaki)  told  Pan. 
wonderful  stories  the  otiirr  day  of  the  Pallirniiut,  from  whom  they  get  pirns 
and  other  white  nicn's  wares.  These  Pallirmiut  come  overland  from  a 
country  near  wiiich  wiiite  men  have  big  houses.  Tliey  kill  so  many  tleer 
en  ront<>  north  that  they  bring  sealskin  bags  full  of  drcr  marrow.  Their 
wuniin  use  a  wliole  dt't'r.skiu  for  their  hood.s,  whit  ii  hang  down  to  the  ankles. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Umin.  have  guns  as  yet,  but  they  have  from  the  Pallirmiut 
cooking  pots  in  which  they  cook  a  whole  deer  at  once. 

August  19.  Conservatism.  Most  Eskimo  I  have  seen  habitually  (if 
they  want  meat  to  boil  quickly)  turn  pieces  over  even  when  water  covers 
eveiy  piece  in  the  pot  This  practice  no  doubt  dates  from  time  of  shallow 
stone  pots  when  every  piece  had  its  upper  side  out  of  water.  B.  never 
probably  saw  meat  cooked  in  a  stone  pot  till  here. 

Aupat  22,  Great  Bear  Lake,  .\fter  traveling  about  two  nn'lcs  saw 
Indians  at  a  distanro,  three  families,  one  of  them  man  who  was  with  Melvill- 
Homby  on  Melville  River  two  years  ago.   Speaks  a  litde  English,  says 
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Hornby  has  house  N.  E.  comer  of  Bear  Lake  close  to  our  route  yesterday, 
Hornby  is  coming  back  soon,  he  says,  with  boatload  trade  and  had  sent  this 
man  to  try  find  Huskies  and  establish  relations. 

1  am  sorry  to  see  trade  he^'m  hut  it  can  evidently  not  be  long  staved  off 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  it  fall  to  Hornby  of  all  those  who  seek  it,  T  am  therefore 
at  Hornby's  urgent  request  (through  the  Indian)  uuderLaking  to  bring  them 
together  and  took  the  three  men  this  evening  to  the  next  Husky  camp  about 
five  miles  N.  and  eight  from  Bear  Lake.  These  are  the  following:  Nirak- 
talllk}  Avalluk  (Rae  River),  AMwra'nns,  Otmnbk  (yomigw  brother  ol  N. 
both  of  Uminmoktok). 

FXayuak  (s  French)  of  Pupl&k,  NalvalUrSk  ot  Kabannn  (son  of  abov^ 
about  six);  Ullr5yak  or  Dtoxanna  of  PtupKrk,  Kallfin  of  Rae  River,  Igflak 
son  about  five,  and  Avaliit'tok  about  three,  Kumak  about  twenty-five 
Rae  River,  Kdpan'na,  Rae  River,  inland;  Kudlaluk  of  Akuliakattak, 
Atugj'uk  (same  as  husband),  Komiarryfik,  eight,  adopted  daughter  of  Kor- 
luktak,  Aviuramia  of  Akuliakattak,  two  years,  Nablualuk  of  Akuliakattak. 

August  23.  As  mutual  amities  Eskimo  and  Indians  danced;  very  like 
in  song,  loose,  stooping  attitude,  gestures,  step,  almost  as  like  or  quite  like 
Eskimo  of  Alackenzie  River  and  Coppermine. 

Six  Eskimo  to  visit  Indian  camp  on  condition  I  go  too  as  interpreter  and 
guarantor.  Indians  last  night  and  Eskimo  today  by  my  request  in  first 
case  and  Indian  request  in  later,  left  guns  and  bows  respectively  at  a  dis- 
tance. Indians  last  ni|^t  refused  to  sleep  till  we  lay  down  on  eadi  side  the 
three  as  sort  of  guwd.  Veiy  amicable  towards  last  today.  Indian  insists 
on  making  many  presents  contrary  to  my  advice.  Bought  three  Indian 
dogs  from  Eskimo  for  two  knives  and  an  old  coat.  Ulus  (iron)  for  plates  and 
jack  knives,  snow  knife  for  poor  butcher  knife. 

Indians  Catholic  and  swear  in  French.  Brought  pictures  of  Virgin,  etc. 
for  presents  to  be  worn  over  right  breast  and  message  from  Bishop  that  be 
would  build  mission  ut  Bear.Lake  if  Eskimo  were  good.  Indians  say  in  tlie 
wiiiii  r  time  they  use  drum  in  dance,  and  from  gesture  today,  it  appears  that 
the  dancer  carries  and  beats  it  Eskimo  style. 

Indian  tentii  tUrty-aix  caribou  skins,  haiifess,  white  as  doth  and  fold  as 
small  as  No.  10  drilling,  or  smaller  (small  pack  for  one  dog).  Roomy,  com- 
fortable, big  fire  in  center  does  not  smoke,  room  for  meat  drying  in  blanket 
pieces,  about  Coppermine  size,  on  crossbeams  seven  feet  over  floor.  Indians 
(Jim,  Jim  Hislop  and  Snowman)  think  large  body  Bear  Lake  Indians  will 
come  here,  in  about  nine  sleeps.  Say  plenty  are  going  (or  gone)  up  Dease 
River.  Horlgson  coming  up  Dease,  they  say  for  Company.  Plenty  deer, 
moose  and  fish  winter  X.  E.  corner  Bear  lake,  plent>  deer  and  moose  and 
marten  lower  Dease.  About  three  weeks  caribou  will  go  south  to  tip  (N.  E.) 
of  lake. 
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Jxi  tait  womea  keep  shifting  meat  with  referaice  to  fire  as  it  dries. 
Head  and  legs  of  deer  not  skinned.  Intestines  with  Ut  dried  Ik  la  Eskimo 
and  back  fat  cut  off  similarly.  Favorite  food,  pounded  meat  with  gainish 
of  dry  back  fat 

Dogs  poor  and  much  beaten,  hut  not  as  at  Peel  River.  Caribou  skins 
dried  by  fire  in  tent  (far  off)  which  Eskimo  say  spoils  skin.  Dried  skin  out, 
Eskimo  hair  out  if  plenty  time  on  hand.  Deerskins  after  hair  off  in  water, 
dried  over  firf  al  out  ten  feet  up  while  wet,  later  to  side  of  fire  far  off.  Large 
fire  frames  often  four  feet  up. 

Dry  meat  toasted  sliglitly  just  lietore  pouiuling  (ax  on  stone).  Some 
meat  not  dry,  though  no  blood.  Tent  skins  sewa  liuad  up,  head  and  legs 
cut  off.  Some  of  Indians  includmg  this  man  (Jim)  will  go  to  Fort  Norman 
Christmas.  The  Udce  is  crossed  eoA  to  end,  usually  in  six  dasrs  or  seven. 

No  rabbits  on  Dease  River  but  some  E.  side  of  Bear  Lake. 

"Arrah"  exclamation  of  Indian  identical  with  Eskimo  west  of  Barrow. 
Indians  break  marrow  bones  like  Eskimo  on  the  Copp«mine  on  stone  with 
ax  instead  of  stone  on  stone. 

A  ugust  SS,  Indians  moved  to  habitual  camping  place  of  Jim;  two  miles 
west.  Says  in  woods  has  safe  meat  cache,  wolverine  do  not  climb  if  legs  are 
of  stout  timbers,  this  cache  a  short  day  from  here  —  three  miles?  On 
invitation  took  .souie  meat  to  Indians  to  Ite  dried  in  tipi. 

Jim's  father  killed  by  bull  moose,  liooKrd  under  shoulder  blade.  Was  on 
trip  to  moiHUaiu  Indians  to  trade  tobacco,  etc.  for  the  company.  Caribou 
heads  never  boiled,  roasted  by  fire  with  tongue  in,  kept  rotating  till  all 
baked  but  nose,  then  placed  on  plate  with  nose  to  fire  a  few  minutes,  then 
jaws  opened  and  if  underdone,  placed  gaping  toward  fire.  Bear  Lake 
pe(^e,  he  says,  do  not  eat  boiled  meat  if  least  bit  rare,  but-eat  slightly  rare 
roasts,  i.  e.  tongue  of  roast  head.  Half-dry  and  dry  tongues  boiled,  digr 
meat  usually  pounded  before  eating. 

Lines  of  braided  deerskin,  flat,  half  inch  wide. 

In  winter  travel  always  use  tent  at  night  and  do  not  sleep  by  fires,  as  the 
Cree.  Use  old  tent  frames  which  are  numerous  on  all  usual  routes  of  travel 
and  on  favorite  hnntinfr  grounds. 

An(fust  26.  Two  men  Hanbury  saw  on  Dease  Ui\er  were  Good  Hope 
men.  Good  Hope  nun  are  not  far  from  lake  everywhere  along  N.  shore. 
Thinks  their  houses  frequent  along  treeline  northwestward  toward  sea. 
Bear  Lake  people  first  seen  by  Hanbury  on  Bear  Lake.  Bear  Lake  people 
never  have  tents  larger  than  thirtynsix  skins  nor  smaller  than  twenty-five. 
If  poor  skins,  tent  lasts  three  years;  if  good  five  years. 

AuguH  J^.  Fort  Rae  ("Jim  Hislop  place")  is  called  seven  sleeps  from  S. 
side  Bear  Lake  and  some  Bear  Lake  people  occasionally  go  there  Christmas. 
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Fillers,  (no  deer)  called  "sometimes  hungry'*  at  head  of  Bear  River,  but 
"people  never  hungry"  east  of  Dease  or  along  E.  shore  Bear  Lake.  In 
winter  Jim  says  much  gambling  song,  dram.  Sticks  in  closed  hands,  4  la 
Cree.    lise  head  straps  in  packing. 

In  cookmg,  head  cut  as  at  Kittegaryuit,  and  hind  leg  dismembered 
similarly.  Udder  and  kidneys  usually  roasted,  liver  "not  liked,"  perhaps 
as  Loucheux,  think  it  poisonous,  or  liave  it  taboo.  Tliin,  cut  meat  dries 
uk  a  day,  then  placed  in  pile  under  pQIows  because  of  fear  of  dogs.  When 
"plenty"  will  be  cadied  on  a  rack.  If  legs  of  rack  of  stout  logs  wolverines 
will  not  dimb,  they  say. 

Augtut  S8,  Broui^t  to  Indian  camp  most  ct  our  meat  from  credc 
bottom  N.  a  mile.  Wolverine  had  stolen  from  our  rack  one  backfat  and 
some  meat.  Indians  Catholic  service;  say  do  not  hunt  Sundays,  but  went 
for  meat,  though  Jim  Hislop  saw  two  moose,  one  large,  in  comparatively 
woodless  country.  Camp  here  said  to  be  aijout  half  way  between  mouth  of 
Dease  I{i\  er  and  N,  E.  corner  of  Bear  Lake;  nearer  Dease  perhaps,  on 
straight  line  between  these. 

August  29.  Dease  River.  Built  rack  for  our  meat  near  Indian  camp 
and  started  homeward  along  treeline  (towards  Dea.se)  making  this  long 
curve  to  look  for  Hornby  or  some  one  who  has  seen  him.  Camped  where 
valley  curves  eastward,  beginning  of  our  branch  of  the  Dease. 

Augusts,  Home  before  sundown.  Met  party  of  about  twenty  Eskimo 
going  west  to  camp  near  our  sleeping  place  of  last  night.  No  deer  east,  they 
said ;  a  few  families  gone  seaward  to  fish  along  Coppermine.  Natjinna  and 
Uluxsrak's  families  gone,  took  witliout  asking  three  (|uarters  of  our  meat, 
about  eight  caribou,  and  cached  it  by  their  future  sled-making  place.  Took, 
too,  about  twenty  deer  sinews  and  two  deerskins  of  ours  without  permission. 
An  old  woman  Aialik,  left  by  the  food  caches.  !Many  have  cached  meat  at 
sled-making  place.  This  old  woman  had  one  breast  frozen  off  last  winter 
and  it  is  tied  with  a  string  Pan.  says. 

Tlie  Indians  learaeii  to  hum  B.'s  most  complicated  song  (Pi-hju-u-lirk- 
tufi-a  (or  puna?),  after  hearing  it  two  or  three  times.  B.  and  T.  learned 
this  at  Akuliakattak  and  it  took  them  longer  it  sec»ns  to  me.  Evidently 
songs  of  Eskimo  not  ess«itially  different  from  Indians.  I  <lon't  think  a 
white  man  could  learn  it  in  hearmg  it  twenty  times. 

Indians  say  they  never  heard  of  caribou  horns  growing  smaller  in  old 
age.    They  say  the  older  the  caribou,  the  bigger  the  horns. 

Pan.  says  Kagmallit  habitually  use  water  paib  and  cooking  pots  as 
receptacles  for  urine. 

Srpfrmher  1.  Mo\ed  to  woods  near  where  cooking  lunch  Aug.  21st. 
Camping  in  old  tipi  after  dark,  made  no  tent. 
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Septeviber  3.  Kogluktok  people  say  they  have  had  visitors  before  who 
were  "najrjra"  from  east  no  doubt. 

Sepkmhrr  9.  Exj^octed  to  meet  my  crowd  coming:  west,  but  B.  not 
home  yet.  About  10  A.  M.  i'aii,  heard  eight  or  ten  shots  fired  in  quick 
succession  a  quarter  mile  or  less  S,  W.  of  us.  Did  not  look  as  she  thought 
it  was  I  ooming  home>  thouj^  I  am  not  in  the  halMt  ctf  firing  such  volleys. 
Had  difficulty  rcstnuning  dogs  from  following  the  shots.  Went  to  old 
bidian  camp  in  evening,  hoping  to  find  traces  of  people,  but  found  n<me. 
Would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  who  fired  shots  and  where  they  went. 
Have  only  about  two  pounds  meat  in  camp  but  shall  neverthdess  spend  day 
hunting  around  for  traces  of  p>eople. 

Made  fifteen  mile  circuit  to  S.  and  S,  W.  but  saw  no  people  or  deer. 
Coming  h()nie  saw  a  mile  E.  of  our  camp  in  our  river  n  tent  frame  I  have  seen 
before.  The  p(  ()i>l<  wlio  Bred  the  shots  must  have  slept  there,  and  passed 
west  quarter  of  a  mile  S,  of  us. 

Scptrmbcr  6.  Taboos.  Pan.  says  Noatak,  Killirk  and  Kuwok  people, 
and  perhaps  others  cooked  mouiUain  sheep  and  caribou  in  different  pots  on 
different  hreplates  when  cooked  at  same  time.  Tf  cooked  at  sncx-e^^sive 
times,  the  pot,  if  they  had  only  one,  was  <  arefidly  washed  with  water  be- 
tween times.  Some  people  never  ate  caribou  and  sheep  the  same  meal, 
others  ate  both  together.  Women  did  not  eat  sheep  off  any  of  the  four  legs 
or  front  of  the  rear  line  of  the  tdioulder  blades.  If  they  did,  their  husbands 
would  become  sick  "insitfe"  (i.  e.  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  etc.).  Prohibition 
did  not  ap|dy  to  women  past  childbeanng.  Of  the  shoulder  vertebrae,  the 
women  might  eat  the  meat  above  the  line  of  the  ribs,  but  not  the  fat  and  meat 
facmg  into  the  thorac  cavity  below  the  rib  line.  People  that  ate  sheep  and 
caribou  same  meal,  washed  hands  with  water  between  the  two  courses. 

Old  men,  and  they  only,  often  wore  pants  same  style  as  women, 
socks  and  pants  one  piece.  This  "  because  they  had  ceased  to  make  long 
journeys." 

September  17.  Hornby  and  I  to  his  camp-^aehe  at  last  rapid,  Dease 
River.  Hodgson  and  family  there,  building  lo^'  honse.  LIm  s  in  combina- 
tion tipi  and  wall  tent.  Hodgson  says  at  Peel  River  Kskinio  alw  ays  earrietl 
knives  in  hand  all  day,  in  store  tradin?:.  etc.,  as  late  ik»  18110.  In  1SS5  In- 
dians between  Porcupine  and  Yukon  lli\er  usually  hunted  moose  with 
bows  though  they  hail  guns  and  a  few  still  wore  the  old  type  clothes  (pants 
and  socks  in  one  piece  like  Eskimo  women)  though  they  had  cloth.  Lou- 
cheux  more  afraid  of  Eskimo  than  vice-versa,  as  it  is  here  at  Bear  Lake  now. 

Very  marked  break  in  language  between  Loucheux  and  Good  Hope 
but  nowhero  else  till  one  comes  to  Cree  to  south.  No  great  difference  from 
Loucheux  down  Yukon  so  far  as  Hodgson  knows. 
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SepUmber  20.  MelvQl  and  Homby  agree  that  Slavey,  no  mofe  than 
EskimOf  can  understand  that  time  and  labor  (even  hired  labw)  spent  in 

carrying  goods  adds  to  their  cost  or  value.  They  also  have  many  stories 
of  their  business  Stupidity.   One  man  they  deputised  to  buy  meat  for  than. 

He  paid  for  the  meat  with  a  shirt  worth  six  skins.  He  brought  the  meat 
to  Melvill  and  Hornby  and  wanted  six  skins  for  it  because  he  was  bringing 
them  six  skins  worth  of  meat,  and  another  six  skins  because  he  had  given 
away  on  their  behalf  a  six  skin  shirt.  They  were  finally  forcefl  to  pay  l>oth 
hills ;  as  otherw  ise  they  would  have  acquired  among  the  Slavey  a  reputation 
for  dishonesty. 

September  21.  B.  tells  when  Eskimo  saw  Melvill  and  Hornby's  smoke 
(the  same  day  B.  and  T.  got  to  them),  he  and  T.  had  difficulty  restraining 
them  from  moving  camp  at  once.  They  sakl  thi^  woe  "not  afraid  of  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  didr  immemorial  custom  to  move  away  if  they  saw 
smoke."  It  was  only  on  saying  the  camp  was  as  likely  as  not  a  white  man's 
camp,  that  they  stayed.  As  it  was,  it  was  several  days  till  T.  could  induce 
any  of  tihem  to  visit  the  strange  camp  with  him. 

Melvill  and  Hornby's  "Tom"  has  hunted  N,  W.  to  salt  water  and  points 
out  on  the  chart  tlie  l)ay  west  of  Tape  I^ithurst  as  the  place  big  ships  used 
to  winter.  He  is  wrong  in  this.  It  \\  as  Langton  Bay  the  Indians  used  to 
visit.  He  says  that  to  go  straight  from  here  one  would  have  to  cross  large 
stretches  of  barrens  on  the  way  to  where  the  big  ships  used  to  go.  This  he 
believes  a  gameless  country  and  says  that  the  Good  Hope  people  do  not 
hunt  there  any  longer  as  they  always  starve  (in  reeent  years)  when  they 
go  there,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  hope  of  getting  musk-oxen,  which  Tom 
say.->  are  all,  such  as  there  are,  well  to  the  right  of  a  line  drawn  from  here  to 
Langton  Bay. 

September  25.  At  Hodgson's.  At  Trout  Lake,  eight  days  west  from 
Fkovidenoe,  are  twenty-iive  or  less  hunters  who  trade  alternately  at  Provi- 
dence, Vermillion,  or  liard.  They  are  pagans.  They  come,  some  of  them, 
every  year  about  Christmas  to  Plrovidence.  They  are  called  more  enter- 
prising than  any  others  who  trade  at  Ftovidence.  They  speak  a  dialect  of. 
Slavey.  They  live  in  a  good  game  country.  They  do  not  visit  other 
Indians,  nor  do  families  of  Christian  Indians  hunt  among  them  for  a  year's 
visit,  as  other  groups  do  with  each  oth^.  Women  never  come  to  the  trading 
posts.  Occasionally  a  few  come  in  canoes  down  Beaver  River  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  S.  of  Providence  and  go  home  up  Yellow  Knife,  about  eighty 
miles,  north  of  Providence.    This  is  outlet  of  Beaver  Lake. 

Woh'es  and  Ocn^r.  One  year  in  the  'TO's  there  were  exten'^ive  hush  fires 
between  B<';ir  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie,  iicforc  that,  cariljou  u.se<l  to  ])ass 
in  great  numbers  between  the  lake  and  the  river,  but  were  apparently 
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turned  bade  by  the  burning  of  the  mosa  which  to  this  day  has  not  grown  up 
in  the  burnt  stretch  and  have  never  since  passed  south  or  north,  west  of  die 
lake*  but  (mly  east  of  it.  That  winter  wolves  numerous  west  of  the  lake, 
but  starving  and  frequenth'  attacked  Indians,  in  one  case  a  single  wolf 
entered  a  lodge  and  attacked  a  woman  alone  at  home.  Husband  fortu- 
nateh-  retiimed  front  hunt  as  woman  was  fighting  with  wolf  and  shot  wolf 
inside  the  lodge. 

An  interpreter  of  Hodgson's,  said  he  once  shot  a  larj?e  caribou,  breaking 
oiu'  hind  leg.  He  pursued  deer,  whicli  disappeared  over  a  riilge  quarter  of  a 
uiiie  ahead.  Snow  was  deep.  When  man  got  near  top  of  ridge  he  saw 
wolf  had  cut  into  traQ  and  was  following  caribou  from  the  trades.  Soon 
both  came  in  sight  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  Wolf  was  close  on  heds  of  cari- 
bou, still  running,  and  now  and  then  made  a  jump,  landmg  on  animal's 
rump  and  tearing  out  a  mouthful.  Soon  dew  fdl  and  wolf  pounced  upon  i^ 
tearing  away  at  rump.  Indian  fired  at  long  range,  missed  wolf  but  scared 
him  off.  Deer  got  up  and  tried  to  run  but  was  weak  and  Indian  killed  it 
next  shot.  It  was  a  fat  deer,  and  wolf  had  devoured  almost  all  backfat 
but  had  not  otherwise  bitten  deer. 

Hodgson's  interpreter  5a\v  two  deer,  yearlings,  feeding  at  a  distanee  and 
a  moment  hiter  three  woh  es  eaine  in  sight  ot"  deer.  Two  stopped  and  lay 
down  to  leeward  of  deer  and  third  wolf  circled  till  deer  got  his  wind.  At 
same  time  as  they  got  wind  he  gave  long  howl  and  started  for  deer.  Deer 
ran  straight  before  wind  towards  the  concealed  wolves.  As  they  got  near 
wolves  made  a  dash,  one  for  each  deer,  and  brfore  Lidian  could  get  to  them 
both  deer  were  dead  and  paptly  eaten. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  year  before  Hanbury,  Hodgson  was  on  Dease  River. 
Fort  Confidence  was  then  standing,  piles  of  firewood,  se\  eral  cords,  were  as 
dry  and  fit  as  if  chopped  year  before.  Sleds,  several,  in  good  condition  for 
use.  Houses  and  everything  since  burned  by  Indians.  This  year  near 
Dease's  mouth  Hornby  fotm<l  sled,  evidently  bnih  for  hauling  a  boat  with  a 
keel.  Slefl  badly  decaye<l.  .'^eerns  probable  it  was  brought  by  water  from 
farther  up  river,  as  it  is  in  a  pile  of  driftwood. 

September  27.  Dease  River.  Pan.  has  been  told  that  the  people  who 
hunt  here  to  the  woods  every  year  make  various  articles  of  wood,  beyond 
what  they  need,  for  trade  to  tbe  Puiplu^ut. 

September  S8.  Pan.  relates  that  Noatak,  Kuwttik,  Kanianik,  KagmalUk 
and  affiliated  people  used  to  use  in  summer  when  traveling  by  unuak  or 
camped  on  streams,  a  tent  resembling  an  Indian  tipi.  It  was  a  rectangular 
pyramid  wiUk  only  the  four  corner  sticks  meeting  at  the  apex.  A  foot  or  two 
below  apex  was  a  hoop  much  like  the  frame  of  an  Eskimo  drum.  To  this 
there  were  fastened  willows  (large  number)  running  to  the  ground.  Some 
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four  feet  above  the  iioor  lour  crossbars  made  a  rectangle  strengthening  the 
corners  posts  and  willows.  The  largest  tents  were  about  the  size  of  Bear 
Lake  tipis  (36  caribou  sldns).  There  seldom  was  oooldng  done  inside  and 
the  vent  in  the  top  was  for  smoke  used  in  smudging  mosquitoes.  Meat, 
dothes  wet  from  rain,  etc.  were  sometimes  dried  in  tents^  a  fire  being  tbm 
used. 

Dog  Language.  Dogs  are  never  addressed  Imperatively  in  first  person, 
always  in  third.  Lie  down,  akuvflli  (let  him  lie  down),  not  akuvittin  (you 
lie  down).  A  dog  is  forbidden  to  do  a  thing  by  words  which,  if  literally 
translated,  or  if  applied  to  a  man  tell  him  to  do  it.  uyoriuii,  don't  fipht 
with  him  (literally  "  fipht  hiai") ;  nerkflcsran  parkittutin  —  you  have  found 
something  you  must  not  eat  (lit.  "  you  have  found  something  meant  for  you 
to  eat").  Ki,  ki,  kilamik  (  literally,  come,  hurry  up  I)  is  often  used  by  my 
Eskimo  to  dogs  who  will  not  stand  still  when  their  pack  i.s  being  fixed.  It 
really  equals  our  "be  quiet," 

Septewiber  S9.  P.  relates:  The  Ir'iKgak  is  a  tumrak  that  lives  in  the 
woods.  They  are  vety  numerous  in  some  localities.  She  has  never  had  a 
front  view  of  one,  but  has  seen  one  walking  away  from  her.  It  looked  much 
like  a  man  and  was  about  as  tail.  It  had  a  coat  on,  probably  of  squirrel 
skin,  and  it  was  so  torn  there  were  only  shreds  left,  and  P.  could  see  the  hare 
back  and  ribs  (kattigak).  It  had  no  hair,  but  so  far  as  she  could  sec  skin 
like  a  man.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  turnrak  in  that  it  steals  squirrels  and 
ptarmigan  from  peoples'  snares  and  traps.  She  has  had  it  steal  squirrels 
from  her  snares.  The  <?qnirrel  was  always  replaced  by  a  little  earth,  moss, 
or  gra.ss;  that's  how  she  knew  the  irriguk  had  bmni  there  and  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  ease  of  the  sc|uirrel  having  escaped.  B.  contributes  that  once 
he  was  out  snaring  ptarmigan  with  an  old  man.  They  got  very  few.  The 
old  man  said  that  was  no  wonder  as  they  were  in  a  locality  infested  by  irri- 
gak.  B.  pointed  out  he  had  seen  no  strange  tracks  in  the  fresh  snow.  Nat- 
urally not,  the  old  man  said,  for  it  is  one  of  the  characters  of  an  Irrigak  that 
it  walks  without  touching  the  ground.  When  seen  they  seem  to  be  walking 
on  ground,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  feet  never  come  nearer  than  about 
six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  snow.   B.  has  never  seen  one. 

B.  says  his  people  when  on  the  seacoast  sometimes  used  to  live  in  tipi- 
shaped  houses  made  entirely  of  driftwood.  If  hi^%  the  sticks  were  split, 
but  most  of  the  sticks  were  round,  'i'liey  were  fitted  elosely  together. 
At  Kittt'garyuit  T.  says  rough  houses  were  used  such  as  I  h;i\e  seen  with 
big  spaei's  between  logs  and  used  to  smoke-dry  fish.  People  often  sat  in 
these  by  the  fire,  but  had  a  regular  tent  besides. 

The  Copper  Eskimo  liave  repeatedly  told  me  the  cheap  butcher  knives 
I  brought  for  trade  are  fine  knives  because  they  bend  easily.  IVCy  own  knife 
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none  of  thciu  care  for  because  it  will  not  Ix  iul.  Hodgson  says  the  Porcupine 
and  Yukon  Indians  had  exactly  the  same  test  for  the  ^'oodness  of  a  knife. 
At  Barrow  and  Mackenzie,  now  at  least,  they  will  not  have  a  knife  if  it 
bends.  They  don'l  like  anything  lighter  than  a  Wilson  uiae-inch  blade 
(at  Barrow  at  least),  which  they  cut  down  with  a  file  to  seven  inch  to  give  a 
point. 

"Jimmy  "  says  arrows  of  Bear  Lake  people  were  much  tsb<xter  than  those 
of  Copper  Eskimo.  T.  says  the  same  thing  for  IQttegaryuit  as  compared 
with  Cqppennine.  Both  Barrow  (?)  and  IQttegaryiiit  feathered  arrows 
with  much  longer  and  better  feathers  than  do  Copper.  B.  people  still  use 
bows  a  good  deal. 

T.  says  that  while  camped  on  the  hill  on  the  river  bank  above  (91  mile  S.) 
our  present  camp  the  Eskimo  sometimes  killed  as  many  as  four  <leer  in  one 
day  per  man,  i.  e.,  two  or  three  men  out  of  eight  or  nine  hunters  frequently 
reported  three  or  four  deer  killed  that  day  when  they  came  home  at  night. 
Some  days  no  one  huntcfl. 

Scptrmbvr  3U.  Hear  ]<ake  Indians  know  nothing  of  the  danger  i>f  dogs 
eating  a  deer's  wind jjipi'  that  has  not  l)een  spHt  down  the  nn'ddle,  -<  <  Jimiuy 
says,  and  1  saw  hitn  fe<-d  se\cral  windpipes  to  dogs  wilhoiii  bad  results. 
B.  and  P.  believe  dog  liable  to  die  if  windpipe  not  split.  T,  never  heard  of 
this,  but  says  windpipe  never  fed  to  dogs  at  Kittegaryuit  because  people 
liked  eating  it  too  well. 

Jimmy  also  said  his  people  believed  that  the  older  a  bull  caribou  the 
larger  the  horns;  while  B.  and  P.  say  a  very  old  hull  has  small  (slender) 
horns.   I  believe  Indians  are  right  in  first  case  and  Eskimo  in  second. 

T.  relates  some  years  ago  he  saw  AlQfliik  (native  of  Cape  Smythe  or 
Point  Barrow,  but  has  been  so  long  near  Kittegaryuit  that  he  speaks  almost 
like  them)  strip  to  the  waist,  seat  himself  on  the  bare  floor  in  the  center  of 
the  house,  and  have  two  walrus  tusks  almost  as  long  as  his  arm  (but  slender 
■ —  about  size  of  man's  thumb  in  diameter)  grow  gradually  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  tu.sks  had  been  inside  his  chest  reaching  down  to  the  stomach  and  he 
groaned  with  pain  as  ho  forced  them  up  throrigh  his  neck,  and  out  of  liiri 
nioutli.  Soon  after  they  had  attained  full  length,  they  disappeared  back 
into  his  nioutli,  gradnally  hut  after  several  people  had  felt  of  them.  They 
were  hard  and  smooth  like  ixorv.  This  performance  was  in  the  evening 
but  the  house  wu.s  well  lighteil.  T.  lirinly  believes  this  was  genuine;  i.  e.,  no 
sleight  of  hand  or  make-believe.  B.  contributes  he  has  known  of  one 
"doctor"  who  spent  four  days  under  water  and  came  out  unhanned  when 
everycme  thought  him  long  dead.  Another  "doctor"  (A'pSkirk,  whom  I 
know)  B.  himself  tied  as  thoroughly  as  he  could,  all  the  house  then  turned 
their  backs.  They  heard  a  loon's  cry  and  the  noise  of  wings.  When  the-v 
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looked  again  A'pokcrk  was  gone,  had  flown  througli  the  window.  Tljis  B. 
thinks  may  have  beai  trickery,  he  may  have  untied  himself  and  run  out 
through  the  door.  The  stoiy  of  the  four  daya  under  water  he  firmly  believes, 
however,  apparently  because  he  did  not  see  it  and  has  it  on  honest  men's 
hearsay  from  other  honest  men. 

Yesterday  to  the  sled-making  place,  expecting  to  find  HiiprSk,  but 
found  instead  Nnak  Talik's  crowd,  five  families  in  three  tents.  HQprok, 
they  said  had  started  north  two  sleeps  before  we  came,  carrying  their  sleds 
on  their  backs. 

At  lunar  eclipse,  MelviU  tells,  circle  around  honse,s  and  toss  pieces  of 
meat,  fish,  etc.,  in  through  door  of  each  liouse.  This  brings  plenty  game  and 
fish  in  future.  Ihey  keep  up  continual  shouts.  Do  not  use  drum  accept 
in  dance. 

Octobers.  Athapascan  liclirfs.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  a  qiiilt  made  entirely 
of  the  legskins  of  lynx.  Ht-  .say.s  that  all  over  the  nortlu  rn  Muckenzie 
Valley  a  man  who  kills  a  lynx  always  cuts  off  all  iti  feet  and  brings  them  home 
separately.  He  has  asked  the  reason  and  been  told  that  once  long  ago  a 
man  killed  a  lynx  and  put  him  into  his  game  bag.  The  lynx  came  to  life  on 
the  man's  back  and  scratched  him  badly.  Since  then  the  precaution  is 
always  taken  to  cut  off  its  paws.  Jimmy  Soldat  says  he  has  given  up  this 
practice  now. 

When  a  hunter  brings  home  rabbits  he  always  throws  his  day's  catch 
into  the  tipi  on  coming  home,  and  the  woman  singes  the  nose  of  each  rablnt 
sqtarately  at  the  fire.  Mr.  Hodgson  has  been  told  this  is  to  prevent  them 
from  eating  the  snares.  The  custom  k  universal  where  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
been.  Jimmy  S.  says  he  and  all  Bear  Lake  people  practise  this,  but  he  says 
he  docs  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Hodgson  says  Providence  Indians  arc  the  most  "superstitious"  in 
m  the  north.  Few  if  anv  of  them  dare  to  hunt  alone  da\  times,  to  sav 
nothing  of  sleeping  out  alone  nights.  They  practise  numerous  ceremonies 
and  cliarms  not  seen  elsewhere,  nowaday.s  at  least.  They  are  all  catholic, 
and  have  l>een  for  over  fifty  years.  .\re  consi(iere<l  by  both  traders  and 
priests  the  worst  Indians  north  of  Slave  Lake. 

Bdiefs.  Pan.  told  some  time  ago  that  "KAdsAm  nii'naidln'opta,"  (the 
winter  I  was  at  Kittegarynit,  when  several  families  in  the  mountains  south 
of  Shingle  Point  had  to  retreat  on  Rampart  House  where  Mr.  Kadzow 
outfitted  them,  the  same  families  whom  I  visited  in  October,  1906),  they  at 
one  time  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  caribou  fat.  They  used  to  make 
tea,  of  which  they  had  plenty,  and  then  boil  over  the  steeped  tea  leaves  in  a 
little  water  and  add  the  grease  (much  as  we  did  with  seal  oil  in  Dcccnilicr, 
1900).   Kfinasluk  and  his  son  Pflclcald  alone  would  not  eat  this  mess  for 
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the  missumfy  had  told  them  not  to  eat  tea  leaves.  When  taxed  urith  hav- 
ing eaten  tea  leaves  before,  they  said  that  was  before  they  were  told  by  the 

nilssi(jnaries  not  to.  I  asked  Pan.  why  the  rest  of  them  ate  tea  leaves  wlu  n 
they  knew  this  from  Kunas'Iuk.  She  seemed  to  think  the  question  silly  and 
replied  shortly  that  it  was  all  ripht  for  them  to  eat  the  tea  l)eeaiise  none  of 
them  had  e\ cr  hei'ii  forbidden  to  do  so,  i.  e.,  K.  and  P.  took  the  mis.sionary's 
simple  slafeinent  that  the  tea  liquor  only  was  meant  for  consumption,  to  he 
a  personal  tahoo  inflieted  on  them  individually  by  the  missionary  and  having 
no  force  for  anyone  else,  la  Dec.  1900,  when  we  were  hungry,  Kunasluk 
was  the  only  one  of  our  party  who  did  not  eat  tea  leaves  soaked  in  oil,  but 
took  the  oil  "straight,"  I  did  not  attach  significance  to  this  then,  but  undeiv 
stand  it  now. 

Fan.  also  tells  that  it  is  dangerous  to  l^ve  a  sleeping  child  aUme  in  a 
house,  even  for  a  momoit.  She  has  known  one  case.  One  spring  two  large 

parties  had  met  to  dance  and  trade,  the  one  Kun  irniint,  the  other  Indians. 
An  Indian  mother,  who  probably  did  not  know  of  this  danger,  was  dancing 
when  slie  heard  her  baby  begin  to  cry.  She  went  to  it,  fed  it,  and  it  soon 
fell  asleep.  A  little  while  later  she  went  out  to  get  some  meat  from  a  stage 
at  the  tent  door.  Slie  \\a.->  only  gone  a  few  moments,  but  when  she  came 
back  the  child  was  missing.  The  people  stopped  dancinp:  anrl  searched  all 
day  i>ut  found  no  sifrns  of  the  child.  It  was  not  old  enough  to  walk,  besides 
no  one  had  entered  or  left  the  tent  by  the  door,  as  the  mother  hud  her  eye 
on  the  door  iJl  the  time,  as  Indians  usually  do  fearing  dogs.  Hie  people  all 
agreed  the  child  had  gone  up  to  the  sky  to  Jesus  because  of  being  left  alone. 
Both  Indians  and  Eskimo  were  duistians. 

Pan.  has  told  further  that  fonnerly  afi'atkiit  used  to  bring  back  from  the 
sky,  sun,  moon  etc.,  where  they  went  on  spirit  flights,  songs  taught  them  by 
the  spirits  they  had  bet  n  \  isiting.  Now  all  the  an'atkflt  are  christians  and 
some  have  ceased  to  fly  as  formerly,  but  the  spirits  come  to  them  in  dreams 
instead.  Other  aiiatkut  still  practise  spirit  flights,  but  now  they  po  to 
heaven  where  God  and  .Tesiis  are.  instead  of  going  to  the  sun  and  moon  as 
formerly.  As  formerly,  both  in  dreams  and  in  flipht.s  to  hea\ en,  they  learn 
new  songs,  which  they  sing  on  their  return  to  ]m>\e  the  truth  of  their  story 
of  the  dream  or  flight.  Sometimes  the  bong  is  taught  them  hy  God,  some- 
times by  Jesus,  sometimes  by  an  angel.  One  case  is  that  of  the  Oturkag- 
mlut  (mother,  Oturkagmiut;  father,  Napaktogmiut)  T^p^k.  This  man's 
name  was  fonnerly  Pitlk.  "  When  he  was  being  converted  he  dreamed  that 
*a  man  came  to  him  from  the  sky  and  said:  "You  are  called  Pdtik,  that 
is  a  bad  name,  for  it  is  the  name  of  a  turfirak,  hereafter  you  shall  be 
known  as  Paper5k."  This,  Pan.  explains,  she  thinks  was  the  name  of  the 
man  who  descended  from  the  sky,  who  gave  his  name  to  P&tik.  The  man 
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thien  taught  him  a  song:  II  a  aim  ilh<ilaha"la  pag^ma  Q-pIfi-a>a  cQ'-pi-ia- 
5-h11<}a4ifL"'ja.  This  is  all  Pan.  knows  of  the  scmg,  which  is  long  and  consists 
p«rt]y  of  words  which  no  one  understands  except  she  supposes  PapSrOk 
himself.  She  knows  the  whole  of  the  song  to  hum  it.  Hie  tune  reminds  me 
of  several  common  hymns  and  the  u-hu-la-rhQ-la  part  sounds  like  ragtime. 
She  annotates  as  follows;  i-la(n)  (nom.  case,  subj.  of  ai-ra)  [B.  however, 
thinks  i-la(n)  nom.  sing.  =  6-ma  (he,  that  one)]  one  of  them,  literally,  part  of 
it;  ai-ra,  he  brings  it  home  (a  dead  man  to  heaven,  P.  says);  pag-ma=  up 
there;  u-pm-a=  u-pirk-tok,  he  speaks  truly  (?)  or  he  has  a  well  founded 
faith  in  (?),  (cf.  missionary's  use  of  u-pik-tok,  for  he  is  a  christian);  P. 
thinks  cu-p!-ra  may  be  intended  for  cu-pl-va-ufi,  what  is  he  doing?  or  she 
says,  it  may  be  some  secret  word;  ii-liQ^arh&'Ma,  she  does  not  understand; 
(may  be  from  hymn  ''Holy,  holy,  holy,  Loord  God  Almighty"  or  from 
u-hi-hu'-la,  the  Kanaka?  jargon  word  for  "dance").  Paperok  has  never 
been  caUed  Paliknnce  he  had  this  dream;  he  has  had  many  dreams  since, 
at  each  of  which  he  was  taught  a  song. 

October  I4.  Pan,  says  of  mother  who  lost  child,  noted  above,  that  it 
happened  before  she  was  bom,  but  she  knew  personally  several  people  who 
had  been  present  at  the  dance.  Her  own  mother  was  one  of  theste.  People 
di<l  not  know  until  this  occurrence  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  a  sleeping 
child  alone,  hut  since  then  they  have  known  it. 

Tan.  says  Kittegaryumiut  had  no  horn  dippers,  either  muf?k-t)x  or  sheep, 
except  spoons  for  scooping  ice  out  of  holes  in  setting  nets,  etc.  These  were 
usually  musk-ox,  sometimes  deer  horn  or  even  wood.  Never  used  "snow- 
shoe-tike  "  type  I  have  seen  among  KuwiU^  Noatak,  etc. 

Mrs.  Hodgson  tells  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  at  Fort  Ntmnan  her 
father  used  to  spend  all  summer  with  the  G>mpany's  scows  and  she  lived 
with  her  uncle  (mother's  brother).  Each  group  then  kept  very  strictly  to 
their  own  hunting  grounds  and  only  in  extreme  need  followed  game  into  a 
neighbor's  territory.  Once  her  uncle,  she  does  not  know  why,  decided  to 
hunt  farther  west  than  iisnal.  Tlioiigh  they  were  near  the  western  boundary 
of  their  j)roper  district  they  went  three  short  days'  marches  farther  west. 
On  the  third  day  tliey  foimd  a  stage  with  dry  meat  and  fish  and  plenty  of 
baskets  and  stones  from  which  they  inferred  the  owners  had  no  kettles  and 
boiled  their  meat  in  baskets  with  hot  stones.  They  saw  no  iron  at  all, 
allliough  ^ittxe  was  plenly  of  household  gear.  They  were  all  thoroughly 
fin^tened,  and  immediately  turned  back,  but  by  a  different  way  from  the 
one  they  had  come.  On  the  march  duldren  were  usually  allowed  to  i^y 
in  the  rear  of  the  party  and  to  straggle  along  as  lliey  pleased.  In  this  case 
they  were  not  allowed  to  play  at  all  and  were  cautioned  to  silence;  on  the 
retreat  they  walked  ahead,  instead  of  behind,  the  stoutest  bringing  up  the 
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rear.  They  traveled  far  into  the  night,  and  finally  camped  without  a  fire 
and  without  chopping  or  making  any  noise.  The  dogs  were  all  tied  and  each 
fed  more  than  usual  ao  they  would  not  howl.  T^ong  before  sunrise  they 
again  broke  camp  and  marched  till  dark,  when  they  first  made  fire  on  reaching 
their  own  ground.  The  Loiichetix,  she  says,  seemed  to  he  a  hit  freer  than 
the  rest  in  their  wandrrinj:  u1h)uT.  In  recent  years  none  seem  to  fear  visiting 
their  neighbors  or  wanth  rinj,'  about  freely  except  to  the  northeast  of  Bear 
Lake  where  there  is  danger  of  falliiii;  in  witli  Eskimo. 

Moose.  Mrs.  Hmlgson  tells  tlmt  when  shv  was  u  child  (perhaps  forty 
years  agoj  there  were  no  moose  or  deer  west  of  Norman  east  of  the  Rockies, 
and  the  mountain  Indians  depended  entirely  on  goats  instead.  Now  no 
one  hunts  goats,  as  it  is  hard  work  and  moose  are  plenty  and  easy  to  kill. 

(P.)  niam'-m!rk,  inner  part  of  any  skin  (deer^  seal,  etc.)  that  is  or  may 
be  scraped  oil  to  make  skin  suitable  for  clothes.  Seal  skins  have  this 
usually  removed  among  Western  Eskimo,  but  not  in  Coronation  Gulf. 
Western  Eskimo  leave  it  on  seal  boots  that  have  the  hair  in  (for  q>nng)  and 
on  deerleg  waterproof  spring  boots. 

(P.)  ma-inin-erk-shak,  skin  that  has  had  "mamirk"  removed. 

pu'yuviak  (P.)  is  the  name  used  by  the  Killirmiut  for  snowshoes  with  a 
sharp  toe  (liear  Lake  style/.  Tt  is  seldom  referred  to  as  tagluk  which  is 
the  name  of  the  round-toed  tyj)e.  Both  types  of  toe  are  in  use  by  both 
sexes  indiscriminately  —  thongli  more  "tagluk"  than  "puyuviaks"  (P.) 
i-gan  (g,  let  laiulie  saga)  is  used  by  the  Kaviragmiut  for  kettle  or  pot, 
(ut'kusik,  wliich  is  not  used). 

October  21.  Animal  Heads.  Hodgson  lells  of  all  Indians  of  lower 
Mackenzie:  Do  not  like  to  allow  animal  heads  to  be  taken  out  of  country. 
They  fear  scarcity  of  animals. 

OcUiher  22.  Taboos.  Melvill  tells  that  until  Maccallum  started  a 
crusade  against  it.  Bear  Lake  women  had  separate  (usually  brush)  huts  at 
time  of  monthly  periods.  No  woman  may  step  over  a  fish  net  or  go  over 
one  in  a  canoe.  It  brings  bad  luck  to  the  owner  of  the  net  A  man  who 
carried  a  deerhead  on  his  back  must  not  walk  along  the  trail  but  must  walk 
on  the  side  of  the  trail.  If  a  bearskin  is  carried  across  Bear  Lake  it  spoils 
the  fishing  in  the  lake.  This  applies  to  sleds;  M.  <Ioes  not  know  if  it  applies 
to  a  canoe.  Woman  during  menses  must  not  walk  in  the  trail.  When  a 
Ixiat  pa.sse$  a  spot  where  an  Indian  has  been  drowned,  they  toss  a  little  tea 
and  tobacco  into  the  water.  .\  j>riesf  at  Fort  (iood  Hope  once  caught  and 
kept  a  live  cariliou,  since  tlicn  tlu  rc  arc  no  cariKon  at  (Jood  Hope.  People 
do  not  like  to  kill  mink  or  ottrr  vwn  now .  A  wolfskin  nmst  not  be  kept 
in  the  house  as  women  will  have  no  nuire  chiiilren.  A  man  last  winter 
would  not  .sleep  in  McKinlay's  house  because  some  otterskins  were  under 
the  bed  but  took  them  outside. 
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October  i$»  When  wind  on  the  Uke  is  too  strong  for  fishing  or  for  hauling, 
a  woman  who  has  a  child  at  breast  goes  out-<loors  and  squeezes  her  breast 
SO  as  to  send  a  squirt  of  milk  up  into  the  air.  This  stops  the  wind*  though 

not  always  promptly  nor  on  the  first  attempt. 

October  31 .  Windows.  T.  tells  Kittegaryuit  never  used  Ugrug  or  beluga 
intestines  for  windows,  used  by  preference  the  gullets  of  gulls.  P.  says  she 
has  seen  at  Baillie  Island  gullets  of  the  various  loons  in  use,  but  if  these  were 
not  handy,  they  used  fish  skins  of  anoxlirk,  ekaluakpAk,  and  others. 

Snares  and  iiooks  both  used  at  Kittegaryuit  to  catch  gulls.  Snares  for 
feet  set  in  a  rooHess  house  that  had  meat  bait  in  middle  of  floor.  Hooks 
alwavs  set  in  water. 

November  1,  Clothes.  T.  tells  diat  the  Kittegaryuit  people  neverused 
a  separate  string  around  waist  to  support  pants,  but  string  was  threaded 
through  pants  as  it  is  through  boots  with  short  loose  ends  behind  where 
they  were  tightened  and  tied.  Leg  of  pants  always  reached  some  three 
inches  below  knee,  somewhat  down  on  calf.  The  short  pants  I  have  seen 
there,  tied  above  the  knee  are  an  innovation.  The  Cape  Smythe  man, 
Alualuk,  was  first  one  T.  e\  er  saw  with  that  sort  of  pants.  Pan.  says  they 
belong  to  Kagmallirk  and  Killirk  prinuirily,  though  they  have  lately  been 
taken  up  by  Cape  Smythe  and  others. 

Spirits.  While  alone  the  other  day  P.  hear  pounding  in  tHe  woods 
north  of  camp.  She  took  this  for  Indians  camped  near  and  chopping  wood. 
Later,  ^hv  !k  ard  the  noise  from  all  sides  a*^  if  a  man  had  walked  slowly  in  a 
circle  a  hundred  yards  outside  our  camp,  [xim*  liii^:  tin  iups  with  a  rod  as  he 
went.    There  were  no  tracks  so  Pan.  knows  they  were  turnrat. 

November  10.  En  route  to  T^ington  Bay.  Beliefs.  Eskimo  from  Point 
Barrow  to  Baillie  at  least,  believe  that  in  winter  smokeless  powder  is  "  not 
strong"  and  will  use  only  black  powder  guns  if  they  can,  38-55  and  40-82 
preferred.  Bear  Lake  Indians  uniformally  believe  that  a  black  powder 
bullet  "gets  cold"  in  winter  soon  after  leaving  the  banrd,  that  great  speed 
is  therefore  necessary  so  buUet  may  reach  its  mark  b^oie  it  "loses  speed 
through  getting  cold."  38^  are  said  to  be  the  worst  and  it  is  cUimed  that 
in  very  cold  weather  the  bullet  barely  penetrates  the  skin  of  a  caribou  at 
fifty  yards.  45-90  giuis  are  said  to  be  die  best  of  the  black-powder  kind. 
This  caliber  can  hardly  be  given  away  now  to  Eskimo. 

Western  Eskimo  (Pan.  Billy)  l>elieve  eating  a  caril)ou  windpipe,  whose 
rings  have  not  been  split,  will  kill  a  dog.  I  have  seen  B.  slit  windpipes  of 
small  animals  before  feeding  to  dops.  Bear  Lako  people  say  there  is  no 
danger  in  windplpi-s  but  rihs  are  deadly  aiul  must  not  be  fed  to  dogs.  In 
every  camp  oues  set's  lon^'  l)un<llcs  of  ribs  hun^;  up  out  of  reach  of  do^s. 
This  belief  unknown  to  Eskimo,  and  windpipe  belief  unknown  to  Tannau- 
nirk. 
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Xoremher  16.  A  Big  Cave.  A  Fort  Liard  Indiun  who  is  now  dead  was 
out  hunting  one  clear  ^^a^(•h  day.  He  came  to  a  porcupine  track  and  fol- 
lowed it.  Tlie  trail  led  into  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  entrance  the  size  of 
a  Idanket.  The  cave  was  dark.  The  porcupine  was  not  far  in  front  and  tlie 
man  heard  it  walkin<r  over  pebbleii.  He  left  his  nile  at  the  moutli  of  the 
cave,  t(M)k  a  club  and  lullowed  the  porcupine,  one  hand  feeling  one  wall  of  the 
cave,  tlie  other  tapping  in  front  and  to  tlie  side  with  the  club  to  guard 
against  crevices  or  a  precipice.  Now  and  then  the  man  stopped,  threw  a 
pebble  as  far  as  he  coM  to  the  left,  but  never  heard  it  strike  die  opposite 
wall  —  it  always  splashed  into  water.  After  a  while  the  man  turned  back, 
having  his  club  now  in  the  other  hand  uid  feeling  the  wall  with  his  free  hand. 
After  a  ](«g  walk  he  came  out,  took  his  gun  and  went  home.  Y^hea  he 
came  home  he  said:  "I  did  not  hunt  far,  I  followed  a  porcupine  track  into 
a  cave,  from  the  time  the  sun  was  there  and  came  out  when  the  sun  was 
there,"  (pointing  to  indicate  about  three  hcNirs  of  the  afternoon).  "But 
when  did  you  sleep?"  people  iisked.  "  I  have  not  slept:  I  have  been  gone 
only  a  part  of  the  day."  "Oh  no,"  they  said,  "you  have  been  gone  one 
night,  you  started  from  here  yesterday."  He  had  been  a  little  over  a  day 
in  the  cave  following  the  porcupine.  That'.s  why  people  think  there  is 
somewhere  in  the  mountains  near  Liard  a  large  undergroimd  lake  with  a 
pebble  beach. 

The  Undergroimd  River.  There  are  two  fkshing  lakes  near  Fort  Liard, 
one  a  day  from  tlie  fort  and  the  otlier,  tialf  a  day  from  the  fort.  The  two 
are  on  oppc^ite  sides  of  the  river  and  in  opposite  directions  from  the  fort. 
A  man  fishing  in  the  lake  a  day  from  the  fort  used  a  birckbark  dish  as  a  buoy 
for  a  hook,  the  line  being  sewn  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  He  thought, 
"No  fish  is  strong  enough  to  swamp  this  dish,  it  will  be  an  «coeUent  float" 
But  the  next  day  the  dish  was  gone,  a  Sak  had  taken  the  hook  and  swamped 
the  dish,  pulling  it  down  with  him.  The  man  looked  long  in  vain  for  the 
dish. 

A  man  of  another  group  of  Indians  was  fishing  on  the  other  lake,  a  half- 
day  from  the  fort.  He  saw  something  floating  and  moving.  He  paddled 
to  it  and  picked  up  a  Ijirchbark  dish  with  a  jackfish  fastened  to  it  by  hook 
and  line.  He  thought  .some  "  mad  men  "  might  have  been  fishing  in  the  lake 
and  this  was  their  dish.    He  did  nf>t,  therefore,  try  to  find  the  owner. 

When  next  fur  trading  time  came,  all  people  from  all  sides  gathered  at 
Fort  Liard.  The  man  who  had  lost  the  birchbark  dish  happened  to  see 
it  in  the  tent  of  the  finder,  he  knew  it  by  the  arrangement  of  some  porcupine 
quills  on  it.  He  asked,  "  Where  did  you  find  that  dish?  "  the  other  replied, 
"  It  was  a  float  on  a  jackfish,  I  picked  up  on  our  fishing  lake."  That  is  why 
people  think  there  is  an  underground  diannel  between  these  lakes;  the 
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channel  must  lie  under  the  I.iiird.  The  lake  wliere  the  (hsh  was  lost  has 
never  been  siirrfssfully  sounded.  Once  ii  man  cut  a  hi^  bull  caribou  into 
babirhe  aiK  i  nmded  with  a  big  8tone.  He  found  no  l)ottoiu.  He  then  took 
the  bal)Khe  of  half  a  second  hide,  but  this  waii  not  enough,  so  he  gave  up, 
and  no  one  else  has  succeeded.  The  men  concerned  in  the  lo^^uig  and  finding 
of  the  dish  are  both  dead,  but  they  died  not  so  very  long  ago. 

N<nember  26,  Horton  River.  Johnnie  tells  that  "long  ago"  Bear  Lake 
people  had  nuuier  sleds  for  use  on  lake.  They  made  the  runners  of  '*red 
sticks."  When  they  stayed  long  in  one  place  fishing,  they  made  a  lodge- 
shaped  house  of  sticks,  placed  close  against  each  other,  covered  with  a 
thatdk  of  spruce-bows,  and  this  again  with  snow.  B.  has  told  me  his  people 
used  tipi-shaped  houses  occasionally  in  summer,  the  sticks  being  usually  split, 
and  fitting  close  against  each  other.  Cf.  smoke  shelters  of  Kittegaryuit  in 
which  people  often  sit  daytimes  though  they  seldom  or  never  sleep  in  them. 

Xoremher  29.  B.  tells:  Coppermine  Eskimo  told  him  that  the  lake  into 
which  the  Dease  flows  is  small  and  that  seen  from  Huprok's  this  summer 
(the  east  end  of  Hear  T  Mke)  is  larj^e.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two. 
The  lartjp  one  is  called  Imarryuak,  the  small  one  has  no  name.  Dease 
River,  so  far  as  H.  ever  heard,  has  no  name  except  Imaerrnirm  k{iafiu. 
People  told  R.  that  when  n«'ar  the  woods  of  the  Dease  they  are  especially 
carcl'ul  to  place  their  camp  in  a  conunanding  position  for  fear  of  the  Indians 
cf.  Billy's  own  country  wliere  ancient  stone  and  wood  roofed  houses  are  on 
highest  hill  tops.  Ssid  to  be  from  fear  of  East  Cape  (?)  people,  who  made 
teirible  summer  forays. 

Namnber  90,  Bear  Lake  people,  same  as  Eskimo,  practise  leaving  a 
caribou  nnskinned  over  night  "to  improve  the  meat"  Caribou  tracks 
seldom  found  on  the  north  shore  of  Bear  Lake  farther  west  than  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  in  summer  at  least.  Most  winters  snow  so  deep  ou  Caribou 
Point,  Bear  Lake,  that  deer  travel  in  set  trails  only.  Beaver  spreading  into 
many  localities  where  it  was  not  a  few  years  ago.  Notably  to  E.  of  Bear 
Lake.  Moose  are  also  spreading.  Last  winter  (1909-10)  Was  the  first 
when  starvation  was  general  among  Good  Hope  Indians  on  account  of  failure 
of  carilimi  fi  r  in  the  dtstrir  t  mapped  as  the  basins  of  River  JVIacfarlane 
and  Kiver  la  iiotK  m  re)  (Johnnie). 

The  year  Hanbury  passed,  Johnnie  shot  on  Caribou  Point,  when  at 
their  fattest,  eighty-three  large  bull  caribou  in  two  weeks;  number  killed 
limited  by  number  he  could  take  fat  and  ribs  of.  .Vnother  man  of  the  same 
party  killed  one  hundred  sixty  bulb  in  three  weeks.  A  jmrty  of  eleven  men 
loaded  a  Yi^  boat  in  three  weeks  with  fat  and  ribs  only,  and  crossed  back 
to  mouth  of  Bear  River,  whence  they  all  came  for  the  hunt.  The  caribou 
are  always  to  be  found  at  Caribou  Hill. 
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When  Jofantiie  some  fifteen  yeats  ago  croaaed  the  mountains  west  from 
Simpflon  toward  Telegraph  Creek  (just  after  Christmas)  diere  was  plenty 
game,  chiefly  moose»  except  for  three  days  crossing  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  there  are  no  sticks.    Game  chiefly  moose. 

Bear  Lake  people,  for  crossing  the  lake  in  winter,  wear  caribou  skin 
pants  with  hair  in  u  la  western  Eskimo.  Bull  caribou  skin  in  the  fall  is 
stronger  than  moose  skin  for  shoes  (J.). 

Billy's  granflmother  remembered  the  last  fi^'ht  l>eiweeu  Uie  Ka\  iarnniut 
and  the  Khddlit  of  East  rape.  She  was  so  old  when  B.  was  a  bo\"  diat 
"her  skin  was  not  like  huiuau  skin,  but  Ivani  and  black,"  and  "she  had 
almost  tunic  to  nothing"  (our  "shriveled  up"  nunupiuraktok).  B.  found 
some  arrows  of  the  battlefields.  The  East  Cape  arrows  were  of  iron  and  had 
a  very  slender  duuik  just  bdow  the  head^  but  sh^ts  othorwise  about  use 
of  Eskimo  arrows. 

December  14-  Langton  Bay  to  Dease  River*  Johnnie  is  quite  unreliable 
in  what  he  telk  about  **  Umg  ago."  He  asserted  tonight  that  the  Bear  Lake 
Indian  always  had  stone  diimney  places  of  the  type  we  saw  together  in  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Confidence;  also,  they  always  had  candles.  The  latter  may 
oonceivabl}'  be  true,  the  former  surely  is  not. 

December  SO.  Dogrib  Feast.  Johnny  says  that  "when  Dogrib  Rae 
Indian  make  a  big  feast  for  plenty  people  to  eat,"  they  take  a  small  piece  of 
meat,  fat  pemmican,  bn  ad,  and  any  other  food  they  arc  about  to  cat,  then 
a  cup  is  uiki  n  and  a  little  grease  and  Ixjuillon  is  skimme<l  olT  tin-  top  of  the 
pot  in  whicli  the  meat  was  boihd.  This  cupful  is  spilled  into  the  lire  and 
then  are  thrown  in  the  pieces  of  nieat,  perninican,  etc.  Tins  must  be  done 
before  anyone  starts  to  eat.  "This  is  Dognb  lushion;  Bear  Lake  people 
don't  do  like  that." 

January  24 1^011,  Dease  River.  Race  Blending.  Arrviyu'nna  was  the 
''Eskimo  George"  of  whom  Hodgson  tells,  who  was  the  company's  inter> 
prcter  at  Peel  River.  He  is  long  dead.  His  wife  was  an  Indian  and  his 
three  diOdren  are  living  amcmg  Indians.  One  of  these  three  was  bom  with 
one  arm  wantmg. 

NiOittjlak  is  now  living  anumg  the  Peel  River  Indians  and  has  an  In* 
dian  wife.  Both  these  men  belonged  to  the  Kittegaryumiut.  IrOan'na 
Kittegoiyumiok  (?)  had  an  Indian  husband  for  some  time  and  lived  at 
McPherson.  Memoronna  may  have  had  an  Indian  father.  Tan.  kiKnrs 
one  Peel  River  Indian  who  livctl  at  Kittegarjuit;  he  was  a  pro^\'^  man 
when  T.  first  n'members,  and  T.  user!  to  rail  him  "  Anayura  :  my  older 
brother  i  for  no  reason  known  to  T.,  except  peoph'  toM  him  to  do  so.  This 
man  died  whih'  T.  was  yei  small.  All,  or  most  of  tlx-  lingers  of  one  of  his 
hands  were  wanting  from  birth.    Thi.s  man  was  uumarried. 
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Loucheux-Eskimo  trade.  Mr.  Hodgson,  wluii  at  La  Pierro's  house, 
knew  an  old  Indian  who  bore  the  nickname  "Husky"  because  be  used  to 
cross  the  mountains  every  year  to  trade  with  the  Eskimo  on  the  coast. 
This  wa.'^  one  of  the  men  tolr!  about  before  by  Mr.  IIo(lp:son  who  used  to  make 
trips  soutli  of  Rampart  House  and  buy  for  the  same  price  he  got  from  the 
Huskies,  wolverine  skins  for  trade  to  the  Eskimo. 

Use  of  Bows  by  liOiu'heiix.  As  late  as  twenty-five  or  tliirty  years  ago 
i^il  not  more  n  i  t  iiily  Mr.  Hodgson  says)  the  I^)uelieu.x  of  liiiiiipart  House 
frequently  caiiic  lo  die  post  with  only  bows  and  arrows,  though  they  owned 
guns.  They  explained  tl^  was  "because  they  were  hunting  moose,"  as 
they  preferred  the  bow  for  this  use.  Bows  are  still  in  use  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  Madceniie»  though  in  some  districts  use  is  ccmfined  to  women  or  to 
shooting  birds  and  rabbits. 

ISiape  of  Snowshoes.  The  round  Yukon  toe  is  now,  at  least  in  use  on 
Bear  Lake  for  women.  I^urry  Hodgson  says»  a  shoe  may  be  the  fnoper 
woman's  shoe,  however,  so  long  as  the  toe  o\  erlaps  and  is  lashed.  The 
men's  shoes  have  this  toe,  a  slight  knob  an<l  lashing  confined  to  one  groove 
around  the  toe,  as  far  south  as  Pro\  idence.  Loucheux  only,  use  round  toe 
for  both  sexes.  Kittegaryuit  Eskimo  had  the  same  toe  as  Bear  Lake,  but 
perforated  and  laced  instead  of  lashed  and  no  knob.  Tan.  does  not  think 
women's  shoe*^  difVrred  from  men's.  At  his  plaee  H.  says  (inland  from  Port 
Clarence)  the  nu-n  had  the  sharp  toe  as  at  Kittegaryuit  and  women  slitrhtly 
rotmded.  Fan.  says  the  people  of  the  Colville  had  the  roimd  toe  (Yukon) 
for  lioth  sexes,  but  the  part  of  the  shoe  in  front  of  the  foot  was  generally 
narrower  on  women's  shoes. 

Conservatism.  Our  house,  though  in  a  clump  of  spruce  woods,  is 
floored  with  large,  crooked  willows.  "There  are  few  good  willows,"  they 
say  in  expianatbn,  but  they  won't  put  spruce  boughs  for  "they  are  not  as 
good  flooring  as  willows."  Anderson  tells  that  on  the  Chandelar  Riv«r  in 
1906-0  they  often  went  far  and  spent  a  bng  time  in  getting  willows  for  the 
floor  of  a  one-night  camp  when  spruce  were  at  hand  and  could  be  secured 
in  a  quarter  of  the  time.  On  the  Chandelar,  too,  they  used  to  camp  on  bare 
sand-bars  in  the  middle  of  the  river  nnrl  carry  firewood  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
when  they  might  just  as  easily  have  pulled  their  toboggan  in  among  the  trees 
to  a  good  campsite. 

These  toboggans  by  the  way,  were  made  the  same  widtli  m-^  the  big 
runner  sleds,  so  that  the  man  walking  ahead  eoiild  not  Ijreak  a  trail  through 
soft  snow  more  than  half  the  width  of  the  sled.  Neither  do  tliey  really  try 
to  break  trail,  they  merely  walk  ahead  of  th<'  sled,  and  that  generally  on  big 
snowshops  that  go  on  toj)  w  hile  the  dogs  behind  flounder  to  the  belly.  And 
all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  those  Eskimo  who  go  to  tlie  woods  at 
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all  are  familiar  with  Iiulian  niethcKls  and  have  themselves  beeii  uniong  woods 
in  winter  since  children,  and  so  their  fathers  before  them,  e.  g.  Kuwurmiut, 
Napatogmiut,  the  people  south  of  them  and  the  Colville  people  w1k>  hunt 
south  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  over  the  I^illik  River  pass. 

E^imo  Pemmican.  (Pan.  says)  Eskimo  make  pemmican  occasionally, 
but  only  as  a  food  for  children.  She  has  seenlt  made  only  of  diy  pounded 
backomeat  and  bone  grease  of  caribou ;  more  (»ften  a  similar  food  for  children 
is  made  of  bone  grease  and  boiled  back  or  leg  meat  mince<l  fine  w  it  h  a  knife. 
Tan.  knows  of  no  such  food,  nor  of  pounded  meat  except  for  making  akutok, 
arwi  not  even  that  is  often  made  there,  though  a  favorite  dish.  The  Copper- 
mine people  make  akutok  occasionally,  but  only  with  seal  oil  as  well  as 
deertat  and  "coiihi  not"  therefore  make  any  here  last  suinmcr.  Around 
the  Yukon  akutok  is  made  of  ii^h  more  often  than  meat,  and  often  without 
deer  fat.    In  the  latter  case  snow  is  stirred  in  to  make  the  grease  thick. 

Comparison  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Customs,  Character,  etc.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  scarcely  fitted  by  experience  for  a  just  comparison  of  the  two 
people,  but  then  a  comparison  may  never  have  been  attempted  by  anyone 
better  fit.  Anyway,  the  following  is  set  down,  with  some  diffidence  far 
as  Indian  character  goes;  as  to  hunting  methods,  camps,  etc.,  here  there  is 
little  chance  of  my  going  far  wTong,  as  I  have  discussed  what  I  have  seen 
with  the  Hodgson's,  Melvill,  Hornh\ ,  and  the  Indians  themselves.  Johnny 
Sanderson,  while  quarter  or  half  wiiite  is  an  Indian  in  bringing  up  and  in  his 
ideas. 

The  Two  Pe()j)ies  as  Travelers.  The  Indians  carry  less  impedimenta  in 
winter  and  in  that  matter  have  tiie  advantage.  The  Coppermine  Kskimo, 
who  carry  less  than  any  other  Eskimo  I  know,  always  carry  the  tabic  anil 
and  other  wooden  furniture  that  goes  with  the  lamp,  besides  the  lamp  itself 
and  the  cooking  pot.  They  carry  no  tent  in  winter,  but  the  Indians  fre- 
quently also  travel  without  the  lodge,  making  "open  camps"  in  the  wood. 
When  tents  are  carried,  the  advantage  in  weight  is  with  the  Indians,  for  the 
lodge  weighs  no  more  than  the  modem  tents  of  the  Western  i^kimo  and  the 
Eskimo  carry  the  willow  frame  work  in  addition,  bulky  and  a  little  heavy. 
Pitching  camp  seems  to  take  about  the  same  time  with  the  lodge  and  the 
beehive  tent.  But  when  tlie  tent  is  once  pitched  there  is  no  comparison  in 
comfort.  Tn  fact,  the  word  "  (  nnifort "  is  out  of  place  in  deserihinf:  a  lodge 
camp,  at  least  in  rold  weather.  Hut  thrust  a  foot  clad  in  a  woolen  .slocking 
(skin  would  liurn)  as  near  the  fire  a^^  you  can  bear  it,  and  liuar  frost  will 
form  on  the  back  ul  vuur  toes.  It  is  uhuost  impossible  to  dry  anything,  as 
sLeani  rises  in  clouds  from  the  snow-covered  ground  from  the  cooking  and 
from  anything  in  fact  that  gets  warm.  Frequently,  I  was  unable  to  see 
Anderson's  face,  though  he  was  my  next  neighbw,  for  the  steam  from  the 
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gnoimd.  This  steam  condenses  on  the  away-f rom-tlie-fife-side  of  any  gar- 
ment hung  up,  and  alternately  condenses  and  melts  on  the  Bie-ward  side,  as 
the  fire  varies  in  heat.  If  one  attonpts  to  bank  the  tent,  it  smokes,  and  if 
one  camps  in  a  low  place  (vaU^)  it  usually  smokes  anyway.  This  is  hard 
on  the  eyes  besides  the  moment's  discomfort,  Anderson  was  nearly  blind 
some  days  and  suffered  considerable  pain. 

A  loflge  cannot  be  toler!il)l,\'  pitched  unless  at  least  a  half-dozen  poles  be 
found  of  a  length  three  or  four  feet  greater  than  the  height  of  the  lodge  or 
|M)lt's  thirtrm  or  fourteen  fe<'t  long,  and  to  Ix'  wrll  j)it{'hed  the  smallest  lodge 
should  liaxe  twcKe  poles,  while  1  )ia\»'  ^f'vix  eighteen  used,  and  seen  old 
lo<lgc  frames  of  over  twenty.  Theti  Irom  u  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  cord  of 
gouil  diy  wtMwi  is  needed  for  the  niglit  (say  three  hours)  and  for  breakfast 
(say  two  hours)  and  if  one  remains  in  camp  all  day  a  cord  will  be  used  up  in 
cold  weather.  A  beehive  Eskimo  tent  can  be  pitched  anywhere  on  ice  or 
land,  it  furnishes  some  comfort  though  no  wood  be  found,  and  a  stove  and 
two  or  three  annfuls  of  wood,  such  as  a  farm  boy  carries  to  the  kitchen  stove, 
will  cook  two  meals  and  dry  one's  clothes,  keqnng  the  tent  so  comfortable 
that  one  can  sit  in  shirtsleeves  or  stripped,  Eskimo  fashion. 

Two  points  of  advantage  the  lodge  has  ovw  a  tent.  It  dries  deer  meat 
or  fish  faster  than  any  other  ordinary  way,  and  keeps  off  bluebottles  and 
gives  an  agreeable  smoke  fln\or.  Back  meat  or  sinew  meat  cut  thin  is 
thoroughly  dry  in  two  days.  This  sort  of  meat  has  the  plaee  most  nearly 
over  the  fire;  it  is  intended  for  making  "pounded  meat"  and  pemmican. 
The  honelesH  rihs  are  half-dry  in  the  same  time,  though  hung  farther  from 
the  fire.  Ribs  the  Indians  never  thorougiiiy  dry,  as  they  are  intended  for 
boiling. 

In  the  matter  of  which  are  better  long  distance  runners  1  have  no  opinion 
of  one's  superiority  over  the  other.  There  are  many  white  men  who  state 
positively  the  Intlians  are  much  better,  but  these  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  men 
who  know  only  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  the  Indians  travel  faster  and 
stop  more  seldom  in  traveling  short  distances;  but  the  apparent  reason, 
nowadays  at  least,  is  that  they  are  so  poorly  dressed  they  have  to  keep 
movmg  to  keep  warm,  while  an  Esldmo  is  usually,  if  not  always,  comforta^ 
biy  warm  on  the  body  and  can  therefore  take  his  ease  anywhere  by  turning 
his  face  away  from  the  wind. 

\s  hunters  of  caribou  it  seems  to  me  clear  the  Eskimo  are  better  men. 
The  Indians  have  about  the  same  methods  of  driving  deer  as  the  Eskimo  and 
if  they  differed  materially  I  would  not  be  competent  to  contrast  them  as  to 
efficiency.  They  snare  more  deer  than  the  Eskimo  trap  or  snare  but  that 
is  through  the  advantage  of  Iwtter  loral  ronditinn".  But  in  "straight 
hunting  "  the  Indian  has  but  one  way  if  trees  are  absent  for  cover.    He  walks 
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or  nins  straight  at  the  caribou,  shoots  poorly  at  long  range,  and  di  p*  nds 

00  the  caribou's  curiosity  and  frequent  stops  to  get  in  range  at  all.  This 
method  is  eciually  used  by  the  western  Eskimo  (the  Coppermine  people 
do  not  seem  to  use  it),  but  only  in  one  of  two  cases;  when  tho  weather  is 
calm  and  the  snow  crusty,  too  sloultiiy  approach  is  impossible  throujrh  the 
d(,'('r's  acute  hearing;  or  when  the  deer  have  accidentnlly  seen  or  heard  the 
hunter  and  furtlier  concealment  is  to  no  purpose.  Oliierwise,  the  Ivskimo 
have  the  habit  of  careful  approach,  uutl  ean  often  get  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  a  band  of  tleer  on  even  le\  cl  groujui,  while  if  there  are  several 
Eskimo  their  approach  to  deer  is  often  worthy  of  the  term  Hanbury  applies 
when  he  calb  it  "a  carefully  planned  campaign."  From  some  point  of 
vantage  the  gromid  is  studied  out  (nowadays  tisually  with  the  use  of  glasses) 
with  lef etence  to  the  wind,  the  direction  the  deer  are  moving,  etc.  It  often 
takes  an  Eskimo  all  day  to  approach  a  hand  that  an  Indian  would  be  shoot- 
ing at  fiftem  minutes  after  he  saw  them;  but  then  an  Eskimo  is  about  five 
times  as  likely  to  get  his  deer,  and  does  not  scare  the  animals  off  the  hunting 
ground  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Indians  do.  The  method  used  by  the  Bear 
Lake  Indians  is  well  enough  where  caribou,  when  they  come,  come  in 
thousands  and  can  be  butchered  off  hand;  but  in  a  country  such  as  Horton 
River,  where  one  needs  to  kill  a  larpe  portion  of  the  deer  seen  in  order  to  live, 
they  would  star\e,  as  indcc<l  the  (Jood  Hope  Indians  ha\ e  been  coini)Ietcly 
starve<i  out  of  Ilorton  lliver,  their  ancestral  hunting  grounds.  On  Hortoo 
River  we  ean  live  well  by  attending  to  the  hunt  at  proper  seasons. 

As  companions  when  traveling  my  exjxTience  confirms  tliat  of  Hanbury 
(who  could  contrast  Eskimo  and  Indians  from  personal  knowletlge),  Pike, 
Russell,  etc.  They  are  always  whining  when  something  goes  wrong,  are 
always  ready  to  break  a  bargain,  always  haggling  for  more  pay,  always 
homesick  and  wonying  about  not  being  able  to  see  their  little  gtandnephews, 
or  other  dbtant  relatives.  They  are  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  territory  of  their 
own  tribe,  except  along  iht  Macfcensie  highways  of  travel.  None  of  these 
faults  the  Eskuno  have  m  general,  or  at  least  none  of  them  are  so  universally 
evident.  Our  man  Havinirk  is  always  w  orrying  about  starvation  in  a  strange 
country,  but  he  has  some  cause.  He  has  starved,  and  his  health  is  poor, 
he  has  frequently  in  the  past  been  unable  to  hunt  or  travel  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  B.  and  P.  have  none  of  the  above  faults,  and  T.  only  some  of  them 
slightly  developcfl  —  i?  homesick,  a  little  lazy,  a  pood  deal  thouphtle'<<  and 
very  lackinj,'  in  initiative.    The  Indians  are  \ery  much  on  their  dignity, 

1  have  nev<'r  seen  an  Eskimo  who  was.  Johnnie,  for  instance,  felt  very 
grieved  at  having  to  do  woiuea'.s  work,  cut  up  meat  to  dry,  find  spruce 
bon^'hs  for  flooring  the  lodge,  etc.  There  are  la^y  Eskimo,  but  I  have  never 
known  one  of  them  to  refuse  doing  a  thing  Ir-  il  sewing,  tending  the  baby. 
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cutting  up  meat,  or  what  not  on  tlie  ground  that  he  was  too  important  a 
person  to  do  these  things.  Few  Eskimo  will  stand  l)eing  harshly  spoken 
to.  They  will  leave  an  individual  employer  or  a  skip  at  no  matter  what  loss 
of  pay,  etc.,  promptly  if  harshly  spoken  to  by  the  man  in  highest  authority 
be  the  reproof  deserved  or  not.  Indiui^  it  seems  &om  Jdmiue's  case  and 
what  I  have  heaid  will  not  only  stand  sharp  words,  but  will  be  more  atten- 
tive and  better  swvants  if  occasionally  dressed  down  a  bit. 

Honesty,  at  least  "business  honesty/'  is  on  a  higher  level  among  the 
Eskimo.  The  Akuliakattagmiut  w  ould  not  accept  the  smallest  thing  with- 
out paying  for  it;  the  Western  Eskimo  through  long  training,  have  become 
beggars  to  a  degree,  but  not  as  the  Indians.  But  if  the  Western  E.skimo 
promise  pay  they  will  deprive  themsehes  of  "necessities"  and  luxuries  to 
meet  their  bills.  An  example  were  the  people  to  whom  Cadzow  gave  credit 
at  Rampart  House  the  w  inter  of  1900-7.  He  gave  them  no  more  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  give  Indians  as  gratuities,  l)ut  some  of  them  made 
a  three  hundred  mile  trip  from  the  coast  (Alekak,  Tullurak)  to  pay  bills  of 
three  <Mr  five  fox  skins,  and  carried  fox  skins  for  the  settiementa  of  debts  of 
others.  They  were  so  far  from  Cadzow  that  they  needed  have  no  fwr  of  his 
attempting  collecting  or  even  seeing  him.  It  might  be  that  Alekak  and 
TVillurak  paid  thdr  debts  to  get  more  credit;  this  can't  be  though  ot  those 
who  sent  their  furs  with  these  two  to  pay  debts.  Most  of  these,  or  all,  were 
without  a  remote  notion  of  ever  again  seeing  Cadzow.  As  a  contrast,  an 
Indian  at  Norman  will  run  up  as  big  a  bill  as  he  can  with  one  trader,  and 
then,  before  that  trader's  face,  take  his  furs  to  a  rival  trader  to  avoid  paying 
his  debts,  and  then  change  his  trading  post  for  another  when  he  ean  get  no 
more  credit  at  Norman.  Even  now  Eskimo  take  no  "debt"  from  the 
traders  at  Peel  River,  though  some  are  often  urged  to  do  so,  for  the  traders 
know  that  if  they  ean  sell  to  a  man  more  than  he  can  pay  for,  that  man  will 
bring  the  fiua  next  year  to  than,  whereas  they  might  otherwise  go  to  a 
whaler.  And  having  brouc^t  furs  to  pay  his  bill,  he  wiW  probably  bring 
also  the  rest,  for  he  won't  have  the  time  to  go  back  to  the  "Fort"  and 
Herschel  Island  (to  the  ships)  without  forfeiting  his  chances  of  the  summer 
white  whale  hunt  and  the  fishing. 

I  have,  however,  known  cases  of  misrepresentation,  cheating  and  real 
"  confidence  games  "  among  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo.  There  are  also  thieves, 
but  they  are  few,  everybody  knows  them  for  thieves,  and  they  are  looked 
down  on,  a  few  years  ago  they  would  have  been  killed. 

Comparisons  of  Etlmological  Interest.  Tonsure  liatr-cutting  was  and 
is  e\en  now  by  old  men,  Johnnie  says,  prartisixl  on  Bear  I>ake.  It  was 
Mackenzie  River  Eskimo  style,  and  not  like  that  of  Coppermine, 

Bear  L^e  Indians  and  (all?)  Eskimo  put  bait  on  hooks  alike,  lash  it 
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to  the  stem  of  the  hook,  instead  of  putting  it  ou  the  point  of  the  hook, 

we  do. 

Bear  Lake  people  had  one-piece  bows.  Kittegaryuit  both,  though 
three-piece  were  the  rule  and  one-piece  were  toys,  children's  bows,  and 
women's  etc.  The  Coppermine  people  have  only  three  piece  bom,  except 
very  amoll  boys  who  use  a  caribou  rib  or  unshaped  stick. 

Bear  Lake  people  use  caribou  skin  pants  for  ooid  weather,  espeddly 
for  crossing  Bear  Lake.  Tliese  are  (nowadays  at  least)  made  in  the  ordi> 
nary  Noatak  style.  Mr.  Hodgson  says  pants  and  socks  were  always  in  one 
piece  on  Porcupine,  ?i  la  women  nnd  old  men  of  Western  Eskimo  Nowadays, 
Inrlians  generiilly  consider  garments  of  fur  more  or  loss  "infra  dip,"  though 
both  sexes  wear  caribou  coats  in  traveling,  tlic  women  s  coats  longer  than 
the  men's 

January  Indian  BeUefs.  Johnnie  and  Anderson  saw  two  ravens  fly 
over  them  the  second  day  out  from  Langtw  Bay.  One  of  these  kept  turning 
half-somorsaults  in  the  air  and  croakmg  as  he  did  so,  as  ravens  often  do. 
Johnnie  tdb  that  "Indians  bdieve"  this  is  a  sign  that  the  men  who  see  the 

raven  do  this  wnll  soon  kill  caribou.  The  raven  dudes  thus  to  imitate  a 
man  shouldering  a  heavy  load  of  meat. 

Febrimrff  19.  Theories  of  Disease.  Tan.  says  either  men  or  dops  may 
lose  their  pill.  In  that  msc  they  become  ill  and  usually  die;  the  symptoms 
arc  such  ii6  Dekoraluk  l^a  dog)  has  now,  inability  to  clos<'  the  mouth,  un- 
willingness to  eat,  staggering  gait  and  later  maijiluy  to  .stand  up,  etc. 

February  20.  Beliefs.  Pan.  when  small  was  forbidden  to  eat  at  the 
same  meal,  berries  and  seal  meat,  especially  if  fresh.  They  habitually  ate 
berries  witJi  old  seal  oSl^  but  must  not  use  fresh.  Grown  people  feared  this 
prohibttbn  leas  than  duldren.  Tan.  says  he  was  forbidden  to  eat  bowhead 
whale,  meat,  skin,  or  oil,  while  his  labret  holes  were  healing. 

February  27.  Beliefs.  Pan.  says  the  Noatagmiut,  KiUirmiut,  etc., 
believe  that  if  a  child  "before  he  gets  imderstanding,"  before  seven  or  oicjht 
years,  is  rontinually  forbidden  to  do  thinps  it  wants  to  do,  coniimially 
"don't  do  that,"  "stoj)  y  ur  iioise,"  etc.,  tlieir  cars  become  like  dogs'  ears 
and  they  are  i>iupid  thronghoiu  life.  If  a  man  lia*i  big  ears,  or  is  stupid, 
people  know  he  has  been  forbidden  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do  when  a 
diild.  Tan.  confirms  thb  for  Kittegaryuit,  but  b  not  sure  of  the  dog's  ears, 
knows  that  stupid  people  are  so  ui  the  degrees  in  whidi  they  have  been  for- 
bidden to  do  things.  Pan.  says  it  is  better  to  run  the  danger  of  a  child 
pricking  his  eye  out  with  a  .sharp  kuife  than  to  forbid  him  the  knife  if  he 
wants  it  and  thus  have  the  certainty  of  making  him  stupid. 

March  ?.  l^eliefs.  One  of  the  lotx--,  of  a  carihou  li\er  is  called  "the 
thumb,"  (kublua).   ^lothers  that  are  bringing  up  young  sons  should  eat 
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this.  (Killirmiut,  NoatAgmiut,  etc.,  Pan.  says).  Whea  tlie  boy  grows  up 
to  be  a  man  and  hunts  deer,  the  bands  will  circle  about  him  in  a  curve  shaped 
like  the  outside  (margin)  of  this  lobe.  'Has  will  give  him  a  diUMe  to  kill 
many  at  oiice»  while  U  his  mother  had  not  takoi  the  precaution  to  eat  ^s 
lobe,  the  deer  mi^t  have  run  straigjit  away  from  him.  Tbore  is  a  story 
("  Unipkak")  that  tells  of  this,  and  a  song  in  it  about  making  the  caribou 
circle  as  if  running  around  the  lobe  of  a  huge  caribou  liver,  but  Pan.  knows 
neither. 

March  4*  Pan.  tells,  a  few  years  ago  she  and  a  large  party  of  people 
were  traveling  in  winter.  They  had  gone  up  the  Killirk  branch  of  the 
Colville  and  had  reaehed  the  liead  of  the  Kivlrk,  whieh  flows  into  the  Yukon. 
There  were  a  few  trees  where  they  camped  the  night  in  question.  Among 
the  party  was  the  elderly  man  Kenoranna,  his  wife  Oki'laerk,  their  son 
Turmak  or  Tu'-yak  (a  grown  man).  These  pitched  camp  a  little  (a  hun- 
dred yards  perhaps)  away  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  When  all  camps 
were  made,  the  rest  of  the  party  noticed  that  IWnrak's  party  had  a  fire 
outdocws  and  that  the  old  man  Kenoranna  sat  by  it,  but  his  wife  and  their 
son  were  inside  the  tmit.  Later  they  beard  Kenoranna  crying  "  Let  me  in, 
why  don't  you  let  me  into  the  warm  tent?"  Later  he  began  upbraiding 
his  son:  *'  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  you  ate  in  one  day  five  ptarmigan  I 
kiUed.  I  am  not  decrepit.  I  am  feeling  a  little  sick  tonight  but  it  is  nodiing 
serious.  I  shall  not  die  if  you  let  me  in."  T.ater  as  the  strong  wind  in- 
creased (nigirk)  the  cries  beeanie  inarticulate,  but  were  still  loud  atul  plainly 
heard  in  the  camps  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  for  the  wind  l)lew  that  way. 
Towards  morning  the  cries  died  away.  Everybody  knew  that  Kenoranna 
was  not  seriously  sick,  and  people  thought  it  mean  of  his  son  not  to  let  his 
father  in,  seeing  he  was  not  ve^  sick.  Kenoranna  had  another  son,  Puk- 
taun,  who  was  away  hunting  deer.  When  he  returned  he  was  angry  at  his 
brother  for  having  let  thdr  father  f reeiEe  to  death  when  he  was  not  seriously 
iU.  Kenoranna's  wife  cried  the  next  day  for  her  husband.  Puktaun  and 
Okilaerk  are  since  dead;  Turnrak  still  lives,  usually  stays  with  Aiaki 
(Kanirkpuk)  and  is  probably  in  the  Mackenzie  delta. 

P.  tells  on  the  Ikpikpuk  in  summer  a  boat  party  was  traveling.  One 
boat  contained  a  middle-aged  woman  and  her  son,  who  was  sick.  He  was 
uncomfortable  in  the  boat  and  urged  his  mother  that  they  remain  nnd  wait 
for  the  next  boat  party  whicl)  was  cdniiiig  behind,  allowing  their  i)resent 
companions  to  go  ahead.  So  they  stayed  in  their  tent  and  their  companions 
proceedetl.  But  when  it  got  nearly  dark  the  mother  wa.s  afraid  to  stay 
alone  over  night  with  a  sick  man  so  she  started  off  fcv  the  camp  (about  eight 
miles  ttway)  of  the  party  for  whom  they  were  waiting.  When  she  got  there 
she  told:  "He  called  after  me;  'Motiier,  don't  leave  me  when  I  am  sick 
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ami  our  friends  nrv  sure  to  Ix'  coming  ulong  soon  in  their  boats.'  But  I 
dar(*rl  not  stay  in  tlio  nij;ht  with  a  sick  man."  Th<'  next  morning  they  all 
Went  to  the  sick  man's  tout  ami  found  he  had  shot  himself  in  tlie  night.  The 
deatl  nmn's  name  was  Irkaark,  his  mother's,  Akergavik;  they  were  Kilhr- 
miut.  Akergavik  is  now  dead  too.  She  was  the  younger  sister  of  the 
Okilaerk  of  the  preceding  story.  This  happened  about  ten  years  ago. 
Note:  This  was  in  the  time  of  epidemic  and  five  members  of  the  party  were 
already  dead. 

March  9.  Beliefs.  Pan.  says  Nogatak  and  Ejllirk  women  might  not 
eat  the  inside  membrane  of  the  ribs,  i.  e.,  the  membrane  covering  the  side  of 
the  rib  that  is  towards  the  intestines  or  lungs,  of  mountain  sheep  or  brown 
bears.  They  mifrht  cat  the  meat  of  no  part  of  a  sheep  that  was  front  of  the 
eighth  rib,  counted  from  hrhind.  except  as  follows:  the  lep  hack  of  a  plane 
bisecting  each  from  leg  from  the  middle  of  the  shoulder  blade  to  the  middle 
of  the  hoof,  and  tlu'  ineat  above  a  horisiontal  plane  bisecting  the  neck  verte- 
brae from  the  head  to  the  trunk,  i.  e.  they  must  not  eat  tiie  head,  ventral 
halves  of  the  front  legs,  ventral  portion  of  neck,  or  any  part  of  the  back 
vertebrae  bdiind  the  nedc  and  front  of  the  eig^di  rib  counted  fnm  bdiind. 
They  yrere  forbidden  also  the  heart,  that  part  of  the  intestinal  fat  that  is  near 
the  pdvis,  and  any  part  of  the  pdvis  itself.  They  were,  however,  allowed 
the  kidneys  and  kidney  fat.  When  eating  lungs  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  eat  any  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  lliey  were  not  allowed  to  eat  any  sheep 
marrow.  A  man  mig^t  eat  any  part  of  a  sheep.  Children  of  both  sexes  ate 
idl  parts;  the  first  menses  put  a  girl  in  a  class  with  the  women.  Women 
were  allowed  to  eat  any  part  of  a  caribou,  except  during  menses,  when  Ulcy 
must  not  eat  caribou  heads. 

Tan.  tells,  when  he  was  small  he  did  not  hch'eve  in  ghosts  (turnrat),  in 
angels  (which  he  called  nelhiarniiut  keyukkat),  or  in  God  and  was  never 
afraid  to  be  alone  tluy  or  night.  Now  he  knows  of  the  existence  of  all  th^ 
and  is  afraid  to  be  alone  not  only  at  night  but  also  sometimes  in  the  daytime. 
He  thinks  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  turnrat  or  in  God  deserves  no  par- 
ticular credit  for  not  being  afraid  at  night. 

Pan.  says  the  beliefs  of  different  families  varied  among  Killirmiut.  Her 
husband  bdieved  it  was  safe  for  h^  to  eat  of  only  five  ribs  of  a  sheep  of  each 
side.  He  told  her  not  to  eat  of  any  of  the  first  four  or  the  last  three  ribs* 
the  ones  between  she  might  eat. 

March  12.  Names  of  Dogs,  T.  and  P.  agree  that  dogs  usually  have 
names  of  dogs  now  dead  which  usually  l>e1onged  to  people  now  dead,  most 
often  to  the  parents  of  the  man  whose  dog  now  bears  the  name.  Pan.  once 
owned  a  team  (five  or  six)  all  but  one  of  whom  had  names  from  folklore 
i^tories  (unipkat).  Of  the  three  we  have  had,  Kahivagok  and  I  kuherk 
had  folklore  names. 
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Richftrdaon.  Pan.  told  me  that  she  learned  at  Rae  Rtyer  last  spring 
that  Natjinna  who  was  with  us  all  summer}  one  of  the  sons  of  Ekallukpik, 

had  been  named  after  the  wliite  man  who  came  to  Rae  River  when  Ekalluk- 
pik  was  a  boy.  This  information  Natjinna  himself  repeated  last  summer 
so  both  Fan.  and  Tan.  heard,  though  now  is  the  first  I  knew  of  it.  "Nat- 
jinna" from  "  Ridiardson "  is  (crtuiniy  as  close  as  Velvinna  from  Melvill 
and  Caunapina  from  IIorrd)y.  For  a  test,  I  spoke  Richarrlson's  name  as  we 
would  iu  ordinary  uacmpliatic  eonversational  speech.  Both  Pan.  and  Tan. 
heard  it  and  repeatetl  it  to  me  as  Natjisin. 

March  IS.  I|^u.  Pan.  says  the  people  between  llie  Yukon  and  the 
Kuwilk,  most  of  them  had  luswe  heard  the  word  **  iglu"  and  would  not  have 
understood  it,  had  they  heard  it.  At  that  time  there  came  to  them  (near 
St.  Michaeb)  a  man  who  was  gathering  folldore,  ethnological  specimens^  etc 
Hiis  man  told  them  that  the  "I^kgmalit"  spoke  of  a  house  as  an  "iglu." 
This  they  would  not  have  bdieved,  seeing  it  was  only  a  white  man  who  told 
itj  had  not  her  mother  spoken  up  and  (K>nfinned  it  by  saying  it  might  well 
be  so  for  she  ^lad  heard  the  name  when  she  was  among  the  imar-xhlit  and  the 
OkiovOgmiut.  Pan.  is  not  sure  it  was  known  by  the  Nogatagmiut,  she 
thinks  it  was  known  but  seldom  or  never  used.  All  the  Colville  people 
knew  it  twenty  years  ago,  she  says,  "for  they  traded  every  sunmier  with  the 
Cape  Smythe  people."  South  of  the  Kuwuk  the  word  for  a  house  was  "  Tu- 
pergruk"  or  some  dialectic  variant.  Iijaligau'rak  was  the  word  for  a  tent 
(oiT  KallrGvik).  Tuperk,  cov»ed  both  houses  and  tents,  a  common,  non- 
discriminating name.  Napaktak,  a  tent  similar  to  an  Indian  tipi,  though 
hole  in  top  smaller,  and  covered  when  it  rained,  no  fire  in  summer  unless  to 
dry  meat  or  fiah.  Panapkak,  .was  a  white*  num's  style  wall  tent.  Nan- 
maunak  was  a  tent  that  had  a  ridge  pole  and  raft^  running  at  right  angles 
to  it,  usually  giving  wall  tent  shape. 

Itjak  was  the  name  for  the  ordinary  tent  con  er  Tt  consisted  almost 
invariably  of  six  caribou  skins,  all  legs  and  heads  being  left  on  the  skins. 
Ilavinirk  has  advanced  to  me  the  theory  that  it  was  called  itjak  because 
there  were  six  skins  (six,  itjaksrat)  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  six  gets 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  six  skins  were  itjaksrat  (i.  e.,  materials  for  a  tent, 
i-tjak,  tent;  srak  =  material  for). 

March  14-  Swimming  was  known  by  two  (Roxy)  men  only  in  the 
Mackensie  district  when  Memoranna  was  a  boy.  Pan.  says  several  Cape 
Smythe  men  knew  it,  but  she  thinla  tJmey  learned  on  their  trading  expeditions 
to  NMik.  Both  near  the  Yukon  and  on  the  Killirk  eveiybody  could  swim. 
Young  men  and  young  w<Mnen  often  went  swimming  either  in  separate 
parties  or  together.  TTiey  used  to  make  a  fire  to  dry  themselves  before 
dressing.  The  maturer  girls  used  to  wear  breeches,  the  younger  girls  and 
the  boys  none. 
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TboA  summer  Pan.  was  told  by  Natjinna's  wife  that  a  few  years  ago,  when 
they  crossed  the  Dease  River,  the  string  broke  by  which  they  were  fcrrx  Ing 
their  goods  across  on  a  raft.   Tliere  was  no  man  on  the  raft.    Huprok,  she 

said,  then  took  off  his  clothes  and  swam  (pubraktuak;  to  wade  in  deep 
water  is  turomaktuak)  to  the  raft  and  tied  a  line  to  it  so  the  others  could  puU 
it  ashore. 

When  l(K»kin^'  for  musk-oxen,  Xaijiuna'i  wife  buid,  they  used  to  cross 
the  Dease  (about  eigiit  niiies  above  it6  mouth)  and  hunted  northwest  to  the 
edge  of  the  barrens.  They  habitually  use  a  small  raft,  one  or  two  men  cross 
first  trip,  and  after  that  the  raft  b  hauled  back  and  forth  with  a  line. 

Bdiefs.  Pan.  tells  her  husband  spmt  a  year  at  Cape  Smythe  before 
Brower  came  there.  He  told  among  other  things  the  following.  In  the 
spring  when  they  were  about  to  go  out  to  the  edge  of  the  floe  to  begin  looking 
for  whales,  each  umialik  (master  of  a  whaleboat)  would  take  a  dish  in  which 
his  wife  had  placed  four  small  pieces  of  mQktClk  ("black  skin,"  true  skin, 
and  say  quarter  of  an  Inch  of  blubber)  and  whale  meat.  Going  to  the  trap- 
door (houses  at  Cape  Smythe  had  only  trapdoors  then)  he  would  stand 
astride  the  trapdoor  with  his  back  towards  the  door  of  the  alleyway,  face 
towards  the  bed-platform  end  of  the  hf)use,  and  throw  the  pieces  one  by 
one  between  his  legs  through  the  trapdoor  towards  the  <loor  of  the  allejn^'ay. 
As  he  cUd  this  he  said  (in  part) : 

Fiiidftrrumlflt  5x8r5kt5ri&rittji  (name  of  a  second  group  of  people  for- 
gotten by  the  narrator)  5xsr6ktoriaritji  5xsr5ksrSksl  mftrr&.  Oxsrdksr&p- 
algnik  aiyOgnftaitjQ&m!k  aidirnKktugut. 

This  paraphrase  is  not  likely  to  be  accurate  even  for  the  part  of  the 
speech  w  hich  it  pretends  to  cover,  but  probably  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the 
trend  of  the  speech. 

Names.  At  Cape  Smythe  at  one  time  there  were  fotir  men  who  hore 
the  name  Appaiyauk.  One  of  these  was  ettlle<l  Appaiyaugnak,  that  may 
have  been  his  name  from  the  first,  or  it  may  have  been  given  him  later  in  life 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  others.  The  most  prominent  of  the  four  was 
always  called  Appaiyauk.  The  remaining  two  .Vppaiyauks  were  given  the 
distinguishing  suffixes,  -hlux,  and  -tjiak.  Appaiyaxhluk  is  now  dead  but 
Appaiyauxtjiak  is  the  one  still  living  and  at  present  one  of  most  important 
men  at  Cape  Smythe.  When  the  prominent  Appaiyauk  died  (but  Appai^ 
yauxhluk,  brother  of  Ta^uksrak's  wife  still  lived)  the  -tjiak  was  removed 
from  the  present  umialik's  name.  He  has  since  been  plain  Appaiyauk. 

At  Herschel  Island,  etc.  and  at  rai)e  Bedey  and  east  I  have  heard  of  no  . 
such  distinguishing  suffixes  being  applied  to  men  of  the  same  name. 

March  14-  Names.  A  child  is  named  Keyuk  from  one  of  several 
Key  uks.  Tlie  one  from  whom  the  child  is  named  is  "dm&  &tk"a"  (that 
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one's  name),  the  others  are  not  the  child's  "name,"  though  they  bear  the 

saiiR'  natne. 

UouUi.  Uoobi  for  long  journeys  were  ijotuetiines  carried  in  large  number. 
Pan.  has  known  of  a  man  who  started  in  midwinter  and  did  not  expect  to 
return  till  spring  carrying  ten  pairs  along. 

AprU  6,  Coppermine  Biver.  Started  11 : 30,  camped  6: 45.  Distance 
fifteen  or  eifl^teen  miles.  Followed  seaward  side  of  island  diain  extending 
with  few  short  breaks  about  parallel  to  shore.  Found  autunm  snow  village 
of  twelve  houses  on  the  Limestone  Island,  seaward  side.  Saw  later  autumn 
track  of  one  sled  and  found  just  before  camp  one  footprint  by  a  piece  ol 
wood  that  had  been  chopped  this  fall  with  an  adze. 

A pril  7.  Old  choppinps  (last  fall)  at  camp  place,  no  other  signs  of  people. 
Found  wood  enough  for  one  night's  fuel  on  a  small  point  on  about  one 
hundred  yard-,  of  heaeh  —  all  small  broken  pieces.  In  June  no  doubt 
plenty  woo<l  for  sledding  camps  everywhere. 

AprU  10.  The  Future.  For  over  a  century  since  Hearne  first  saw  an 
encampment  of  them  at  Bloody  Fall  the  Coronation  Gulf  Edcimo  have  made 
little  "progress  towards  civiKaation."  It  was  probably  after  Ifeame's 
time  that  they  first  saw  an  artide  of  European  manufacture;  later  they  got 
a  few  scraps  of  iron,  etc.,  by  plundering  the  abandoned  boats  and  gear  of  the 
Franklin  expedition;  Richardson  traded  the  Rae  River  group  a  few  knives, 
files,  and  needles,  and  so  did  Rae  a  little  later;  Collinson's  ships  traded  with 
widely  separated  parties  at  Cambridge  Bay  and  on  Prince  of  Wales  Strait 
and  threw  heaps  of  empty  tin  cans  and  other  waste  gear  ashore;  M'Clure's 
abandone<l  ship  on  the  north  coast  of  lianks  Island  may  have  Ix'conie 
Eskimo  spoil,  though  he  never  saw  Eskimo  on  Banks  Island,  as  well  as  some 
wreckage  from  Franklin's  ill-fated  ships  on  the  east  coast  of  Victoria  Island. 
Of  recent  years  articles  of  iron  Iia\  e  begun  t(t  come  in  more  freely  by  overland 
native  trade  from  Hudson  Bay.  Firearms  and  the  fur  trade  are  known  by 
hearsay,  though  they  have  not  as  yet  penetrated  into  Coronation  Gulf 
proper. 

From  the  present  year,  however,  change  will  be  rapid.  Our  unwilling 
ministrations  thb  summer  broke  down  the  wdb  of  fear  and  hatred  that 
ignorance  of  each  other  has  till  now  maintained  and  that  has  since  eff  ecti  vdy 
kept  ^MUrt  the  Coppermine  Elskimo  and  the  Bear  Lake  Slavey.  The  fur- 
trading  post  on  Bear  Lake  River  (Fort  Nomum)  is  the  natural  market  for 
Coronation  Gulf.  The  white  men  there  are  eager  for  the  Eskimo's  furs; 
the  missionaries  there  are  no  less  eager  to  extend  tiieir  activities.  Both 
will  go  to  the  sea  if  necessary  to  attain  their  ends.  The  Eskimo,  after 
familiarity  with  our  outfit  for  a  summer,  are  set  on  getting  gims,  fish  nets 
and  tools,  now  tliat  they  know  tlte  Indians  are  really  a  harmless  lot  and 
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friendly.  In  a  ypar  or  two  the  Eskimo  would  go  to  the  trudrrs  if  the  traders 
did  not  coiiie  the  Eskimo.  And  if  neither  iiskiino  nor  trader  liiid  the 
enterprise  to  seek  the  other,  tlie  Indians  are  eager  to  act  as  middleim  ii  }>^- 
tween.  Commerce  in  goods  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  liave  begun;  coai- 
ctf  ideas  cannot  help  following  close  bdiind.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  edinokigiat  and  sociologist  the  result  of  these  new  forces  is  clear,  the 
rapid  change  of  ideas,  institutions  and  material  sunoundings. 

Up  to  the  present,  three-quarters  of  the  food  of  the  people  has  been  the 
seal  and  three-quarters  of  the  yew  have  been  spent  in  its  pursuit.   The  sea 
has  therefore,  been  their  home,  the  snow  hut  their  dwelling.    But  the  coming 
of  the  trader  and  the  acquisition  of  guns  will  give  the  land  a  lure  it  formerly 
did  not  have  and  increasingly  the  people  will  become  land-dwellers  seeking 
furs  with  which  to  buy  articles  to  siijjply  their  newly  discovered  want.s.  At 
first  making  a  living  on  land  will  he  easy,  for  earihou  are  still  numerous. 
The  result  will  he  that  the  people  will  live  ou  caribou  meat  for  twelve  months 
a  year  (some  of  them,  ai  least;  instead  of  three  or  four;  where  tltey  had  one 
dog  to  hunt  seal-holes  for  them  in  winter  tliey  will  now  have  teams  of  four 
or  six  with  ndudi  to  make  long  winter  joivneys  (or  so  it  has  been  in  the  west 
of  the  Baillie  Islands)  and  these  dogs  also  will  f^  on  caribou  meat.  At 
present  the  caribou  has  in  winter  a  wide  aone  of  safety  between  the  Indians 
who  dare  not  face  the  barren  ground  and  the  Eskimo  who  prefer  the  sea  coast. 
But  the  Eskimo  fear  the  woodless  barrens  about  as  much  as  a  6sh  feais 
water,  and  when  the  fur  trade  draws  them  inland  the  doom  of  die  last  musk- 
ox  will  be  not  a  decatle  away  nor  that  of  the  last  caribou  many  decades. 
This  will  have  its  effect  on  those  northern  tribes  of  Indians  who  arc  still  to 
an  extent  caribf)u -eater?,  while  the  disappearance  of  tlie  earibou  will  drive 
the  Eskimo  back  agani  to  the  sea  coast.    They  will  then  have  tn  ^jet  all  their 
living  from  tlie  water  instea<l  of  three-fourtks  of  it  as  at  present  and  will 
have  to  dress  in  sealskins  where  they  now  use  caribou.    By  then  they  will 
have  learned  tea  drinking,  tobacco  using,  etc.,  and  will  have  lost  their  eco- 
nomic independence  as  completely  as  have  all  Eskimo  west  of  the  BuUie 
Islands.  They  will  then  be  less  well  fed  than  at  present,  less  well  clothed, 
richer  only  in  ideas  without  which  they  now  live  contrat  and  in  wants 
which  their  poverty  will  never  completely  satisfy.  Hie  Coronation  Gulf 
people  look  to  the  immediate  future  with  eager  anticipation ;  so  do  also  the 
fur-trad(  rs  at  Fort  Norman.    As  a  spectator  with  no  material  interests  at 
stake  the  writer  feels  that  the  trader  is  to  be  congratulated,  but  not  the 
Eskimo.    In  closing  a  chapter  on  the  Eskimo  of  King  William  T«ind 
Captain  Amtmdsen  says:  "My  best  wish  for  my  friend*;  of  the  Xetehillik 
Eskimos  is  that  ( i  \  ilization  may  never  reach  them."    Tt  liud  reache<l  them 
even  when  that  line  was  written,  or  its  wants  and  its  vices  liad,  and  that  is 
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all  of  civilization  that  is  readily  ahsnrhahlp.  It  is  now  ahout  to  ohliterate 
the  hiRt  oasis  of  economic  independence  on  nnr  cf int mrtit,  the  populous 
ilistrict  siirroutniing  Victoria  Island.  I  would  wish  ihvsv  pfople  thf»  same 
wish  that  Aiimudsen  did  their  neighbors  to  the  east,  l)ui  T  shcndd  have  to 
put  it  in  a  past  tense  and  sliould  liavc  to  add  a  regret  that  I  had  a  part  in 
bringing  the  change  about. 

AprU  to.  Range  of  Ideas.  The  people  east  and  north  of  Cape  Besdey 
were  probably  even  m  the  earliest  dt^  among  the  most  isohited  groups  of 
Eskixno  anywhere.  A  comparison  of  them  a  hundred  years  ago  with  the 
thra  equally  uncivilized  Mackenzie  Eskimo  would  probably  have,  even 
th«i,  shown  in  intellectual  things  a  heavy  balance  in  favor  of  the  westerners. 
However  that  may  have  been,  the  difference  in  range  of  ideas  today  is 
marked.  I 'n fortunately,  the  sixteen  years  of  Herseliel  Island  wlialiajj  that 
preceded  the  writer's  first  visit  to  tlie  Mackenzie  Deltii  had  made  it  di(hcult 
lo  determine  for  that  locaUty  what  ideas  were  local  tiiere  or  of  ancient  intro- 
duction, what  ones  were  borrow  ed  recentlv-  from  the  /Vlaskan  Eskimo,  whom 
the  whalers  brought  with  them,  and  w  hat  had  been  absorbed  from  the  white 
men  directly.  Nevertheless  a  comparison  will  be  attempted  on  the  basis 
-of  what  seems  to  be  local  and  primitive  in  the  Mackemde  district. 

Inability  to  count  in  the  Coronation  Gulf  dbttict  has  a  wide  direct 
influence;  it  is  besides  an  index  to  their  general  mental  status.  At  the 
Baillie  Islands  and  west  any  grown  person  can  count  up  to  four  hundred 
(twenty  twenties) ;  at  Cape  Bexl^»  in  Victofia  ^and,  and  east  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Kent  Peninsula  no  one  can  count  above  five.  Even  this  seems  to 
be  a  numerical  vocabulary  beyond  their  wants.  In  summer  nothine  of  ^f> 
mtieh  interest  or  importance  to  them  as  the  earibon,  yet  of  all  tin  jn  ople 
we  ha\e  lived  with  and  hunted  with,  no  one  (unless  eross-tjuestioned  i)y  us) 
ever  used  a  numeral  larger  than  "  two"  to  designate  the  number  of  carii)ou 
seen  or  killed.  If  there  were  more  than  two  but  less  than  six  they  knew 
how  many  they  were  but  never  told.  The  expression  for  more  ihan  two 
was  invariably  "  many  "  (ImflifiSr'y  uJt).  When  we  pressed  them  for  more 
exact  details  they  could  tell  us  "three,  four,  or  five/'  but  with  impatience 
as  if  ours  was  unreasonable  or  childish  curiosity.  If  there  were  over  five 
the  answer  would  be;  "  I  don't  know  how  many,  very  many."  Of  certain 
things^  such  as  the  population  of  a  small  village,  they  have  approximately 
correct  ideas  of  number  to  and  even  above  fifteen  and  will  indicate  this  by 
holding  up  their  ten  fingers  and  getting  some  bystander  to  hold  up  as  many 
more  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  total,  prompting  him  by  "one  more 
fin^p'  "  till  he  holds  up  the  required  nuuil)er.  Of  such  a  performance  the 
nu.iii  performer  seems  very  proud  and  the  asscmhled  crowd  finds  it  highly 
■amusing.    It  is  probable  that  it  is  seldom  except  when  we  ask  questions 
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that  anyone  finds  occasion  to  express  a  nunilxT  above  five.  We  never  heard 
u  iitun  not  of  uur  parly  ask  any  question  in  rcgard  to  exact  number  after  he 
had  been  told  "many." 

Jn  the  Mackenrie  district  a  band  of  caribou  seen  is  usually  reported  by 
exact  number  if  there  are  less  than  ten;  over  that  number  careful  estimatea 
are  let  suffice,  e.  g.  "over  twenty/'  "less  than  forty,"  etc.  It  is  in  fact, 
usually,  exceedingly  difficult  to  count  caribou  correctly  if  the  band  is  over 
ten  animals. 

April  10.  Started  today  at  1 1 :4o  .A.M.  and  followed  sled  trail  20^  Mag. 
about  fifteen  miles  to  jxople.  Enthusiastic  welcome,  one  or  two  c4d 
acquaintances  from  our  summer  on  the  Dcase,  the  Footless  (Itij^onJttok) 
family.  Say  we  have  narrowly  missed  niimerons  parties  of  pefyjilr  to  the 
west.  Report  the  "Teddy  Bear"  wintering;  just  east  of  (..(ipperriiine. 
Camped  in  excellent  vacant  snowhouse,  fitted  up  for  us  anti  fumishcil  wiili 
lamp  and  drying  rack. 

Afril  12,  The  PaUiimint  who  come  come  from 

a  wooded  (sprace)  river  in  the  south  called  Pallirk  (a  branch  of  the  Akili- 
niki). 

The  Kaemormiut.  The  Eskimo  who  were  widi  I^buiy  are  caUed 

Kaemermiut  usually,  but  are  sometimes  called  PaQirmiut. 

Tlie  girl  Thyumatok  is  named  so  after  "the  white  man  who  came  to 

Iglihsirk  on  Dismal  Lake." 

Day  occtjpied  in  taking  rophaHo  measurements  of  all  but  one  boy  (four 
years)  of  tlie  fifteen  people  here,  and  in  buying  ethnological  specttnens. 
Prices  \  ery  ditl'erent  from  last  spring;  on  account  of  ship's  buying.  Most  who 
sold  garments  cut  oil"  piece  to  throw  a\\  ay,  some  tiul  not. 

Iron  Work.  There  are  here  some  large  three-cornereti  ulus  from  the 
Pallirmiut  (made  by  them),  many  spear-shaped  knives  said  to  be  made 
by  the  Palliimiut  by  sawing  gun  bands  lengthwise  and  beating  them  out 
cold  so  as  not  to  lose  the  temper.  Knives  of  files  are  made  here  by  heating 
files  to  softness,  working  down  with  a  stone  and  retempertng.  Blubber 
pails  are  like  water  pails  except  shallower  and  w4der. 

Cooking.  Seal  blood  is  kept  in  large  pails  of  "Nelluak,"  one  seen  was 
about  2^  ft.  long,  U  ft.  wide  and  \  \  ft.  deep.  Tlie  blood  is  kept  frozen  in 
these.  For  cooking,  the  blood  is  l)rokeii  ofT  in  chunks  by  pounding  with  the 
muskox-horn  lihibber  pntnider.  Kaw  blublxT  is  chewed  by  the  women  and 
spat  into  till'  pots  in  w  hich  ( (lokin^^  i>  ^"'ngon,  the  fat  is  toodi^ely  trimmed 
off  the  nicat  being  cooked  to  f^ixc  ciiouj:h  fat  to  tlie  soup. 

Food.  There  is  ncit  the  slightest  prejudice  against  eating  caribou  meat 
on  the  ice.  ^Ye  had  a  hundred  or  so  pounds  fresh  meat  and  some  drj'  meat 
when  we  came.   We  hid  part  of  the  dry  meat,  but  the  fresh  and  the  rest 
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of  the  dry  meat  were  quiddy  eaten  up.  Hiey  ate  fresh  blubber  with  it 
(there  is  no  old  blubber  to  be  had)  and  ate  meals  of  boiled  fresh  seal  meat 
within  an  hour  or  two  before  and  after  eating  deer  meat.  Saw  children  eat 
deer  meat  and  seal  meat  at  the  ^mmf^  meal. 

Fish  Spears.  Xot  po^siMe  to  uri  i  lit  (  i -;)r<)ii^'^! d  fish  spears  on  the  handle, 
as  handles  are  always  thn)\\  n  [i  w  a^v  when  they  move  camp  far.  Handles 
are  always  rude  therefore,  being  only  temporary  all'airs,  so  1  liad  one  set 
of  imNigs  mounted  on  a  stub  handle  to  show  size  and  position  of  prongs. 
Handles  are  any  length  needed  in  the  particular  locality,  some  over  twenty 
feet  long. 

April  IS,  B.  with  two  women,  Amauyak  and  Anaktak,  to  fetch  people 
of  n«xt  village.  They  went  east  about  five  or  six  miles,  found  deserted 
village  and  trail  southwest.  Found  people  by  going  southwest  seven  or 
eight  miles  and  came  home  from  a  little  west  of  south  at  dark.  Two  sleds 
came  with  them  and  one  had  come  ahead,  two  boys  to  pay  this  village  a  visit. 
They  had  started  for  here  before  B.  got  to  their  camp.  "Igliki"  whom 
Hanbnry  saw  is  coming  tomorrow.  He  treated  B.  especially  well  and  fed 
our  <logs  half  a  seal,  the  first  s(ni:Lre  feeil  since  diey  came  here. 

April  14.  A  dance  house  \\*iS  then  built  by  clearing  away  the  Footless 
family's  alleyway,  cutting  a  six  fcHJt  high  arch  iu  tlieir  wall  where  the  door 
used  to  be,  and  building  a  ten  by  twelve  snowhouse  so  that  diooe  that  wefe 
crowded  out  of  the  new  house  could  stand  in  the  Footless  house  and  watch 
the  dancing  dmnigh  the  arch.  Dancing  about  two  houis  when  it  htoks  up 
on  account  of  the  visitors  being  anxious  to  get  back  home  for  a  square  meal. 
We  had  stayed  so  long  keeping  people  from  sealing  that  the  village  was  out 
of  meat.  They  told  me  they  did  not  want  to  go  sealing  for  fear  of  our 
getting  lonesome. 

Went  with  visitors  six  miles  south  to  their  camp,  which  is  apparently 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  mainland,  a  trifle  west  of  north  true,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kogluktualuk,  which  is  the  place  whence  comes  the  mate- 
rial for  most  of  tlie  stone  pots  and  lamps  in  this  locality. 

Mammoth  bones  have  been  found  "to  the  west,"  1  can't  learn  how  far 
west,  perhaps  it  is  only  a  story  from  the  times  when  there  were  trade  rela- 
tions widi  die  Madcensie.  Hiey  keep  asking  us  if  we  hunt  mammoth,  or 
see  them  alive.  They  say  their  nei^^bois  to  the  west  near  Rae  River,  they 
heardt  a  few  years  ago  found  mammoth  bones  on  sea  ice  near  shore.  They 
don't  know  if  any  bones  were  saved.  We  never  heard  of  this  at  Rae  River. 

Contact  with  White  Men.  I^lurk  and  Ulipsinna  told  me  sepmrately 
that  their  grandfather  had  seen  white  men  near  the  Coppermine  but  their 
father  never  had,  nor  they  themselves  except  when  Igli'hirk  saw  Hanbury. 
An  old  woman  was  about  six  years  old  when  her  father  saw  white  men  on 
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Hae  River,  she  herself  did  not  see  them.  I  asked  Igindrk  if  he  had  heard  of 
ships  being  broken  and  white  men  dying  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Victoria  Island. 
He  is  the  first  mati  niave  seen  who  knows  Victoria  Island  has  an  east  coast. 
He  said  no;  but  he  had  heard  of  two  ships  being  broken  in  the  ice  off  shore 
east  of  Vi<  f«)ria  Island  and  all  the  men  eventually  dying.  Had  any  of  the 
white  men  lived  a  while  amonp  the  Eskimo?    Not  that  he  had  heart). 

Ananik  '^ays  he  really  Ixlongs  west  of  Cape  iiexley;  has  often  eamped 
with  the  Hiiiieragmiut  but  ulwavs  hunted  summers  on  the  niaialaad  with 
tlie  Akuliakattaguiiut  or  near  them,  u  little  west  of  theui  sometimes.  Ig- 
lilirk  sa^\  s  just  the  same  of  himself.  Anuvk's  wife  also  used  to  be  with  the 
Akuliakattagmiut.  Thi.s  perhaps  accounts  for  her  having  more  "fan^ 
work"  on  her  clothes  and  her  husband's,  the  only  man's  garments  here  I 
have  seen  with  red  stripes. 

Nal^inn  is  the  young  woman  whose  parents  used  to  spend  summer  now 
and  then  on  the  .Vkilinik  River. 

One  of  the  sleds  here  (Kaiariak's)  has  runners  of  folded  musk-ox  sldn 
slifTened  with  willows  and  interstices  full  of  ice.  The  cross-pieoes  and 
runners  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  sled  are  the  usual  ones. 

Snowhouse*!.  Tliis  %  illage  when  we  eame  consisted  of  one  sinj^le  snow- 
house,  one  double  one,  and  two  tent-s  with  snow  walls.  One  family  from 
other  village  came  with  us  (Kaiarmk,  son  of  Igli^hirk)  and  built  a  house,  the 
rest  of  the  \illage  wiU  follow  today. 

Decision  Leggings.  Could  not  buy  today  woman's  large  legging  (ordi- 
nary cut)  made  of  deerskin  tanned  white  like  "nelluak"  with  nanow  led 
and  white  and  black  stripes  in  twoad  bands  running  up  the  front  of  the  leg 
from  anlde  to  hip  and  a  crosswise  band  between  ankle  and  knee.  The 
narrow  black  and  red  stripes  were  deerskin,  the  white  ones  "nelluak"  seal- 
skin, sewn  by  Niakoptak»  wife  of  Anarak,  who  has  hved  at  Bexley.  Was 
told  no  other  woman  makes  such  clothes  here.  Stripe  work  in  general  same 
as  on  man's  legginp^  I  bought. 

Mittens.  Told  also  that  they  do  not  make  the  black  and  white  tiger 
stripe  mittens  lu^re  ordinarily,  only  now  and  then  "to  have  mittens  like 
some  of  rest  of  our  neighbors"  i.  e.,  Cape  Be.\ley,  et  al. 

April  22.  At  tlie  Schooner  "Teddy  Bear."  Place  Names.  Napak- 
t5kt5k,  first  river  east  of  Coppernune^  Kiigaiyuak,  eighteen  miles  east  of 
Coppermine  (second  river  east  of  Coppennine?)  where  "Teddy  Bear"  is 
wintering.  Koglijktii£luk,  Tree  River.  KSgluktQaiyQk,  river  flowmg 
into  Gray's  Bay.  West  part  Lambert  Island,  Kauvoktok.  East  part  of 
Lambert  Island,  Igoktorlvk.  Near  here  Dolphin  and  Uni<Mi  Strait  never 
freeze,  "Cagavok." 

Eskimo  at  Mouth  of  Rae  River.   Capt.  Bernard  first  found  Eskimo,  as 
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he  cruised  south  from  Cape  Krusenstern,  at  the  mouth  of  Bae  River  (Ekal- 
lukpik,  et  al)  August  20th,  1910.  They  had  plenty  of  meat  most  of  which 
they  had  no  doubt  speared,  though  they  shot  some  with  bows  while  "  Teddy 
Bear"  was  there. 

Eskimo  at  West  Mouth  of  Coppermine.  At  west  mouth  of  CopptTiniiie 
on  a  trianptilnr  island  they  found  (Oct.  20)  twenty-seven  houses  of  people 
who  were  spearing  fish  between  this  triangular  ishind  and  the  bluff  that 
marks  the  west  bank  of  the  Coppormiuc  mouth.  Some  of  these  people  also 
hooked  for  fish,  though  spearing  was  in  three  feet  of  water  by  an  open  hole 
at  the  river's  mouth*  the  hooking  was  from  three  to  five  mOes  up  stream. 
Capt  Bernard  fimJly  got  as  far  up  as  SeHmaking  Biver,  and  turned  back. 

Cache  on  Read  Island.  On  Read  bland  saw  with  gbsses  from  ship  a 
platform  cadie  on  wooden  (?)  posts  with  kayak  (?)  on  it. 

Stone  House.  Saw  dome-shaped  stone  hous^  old*  no  rafters  used 
building  it,  on  neck  of  Cape  Krusenstern. 

April  25.  Puiplirmiut  Five  PuipUrmiut  came  over  today  from  not 
far  northwest  of  here. 

Clothing.  .S<  \  (  ia!  coats  seen  here  and  there  east  of  Cape  Hexley  have 
oil  hiKxl  tlie  horns  oi  the  caribou,  the  velvet,  no  branches,  as  well  as  the 
caribou  ears. 

April  20.  Eu  Route  to  Banks  Island.  A  De^^erted  Camp.  Stated 
towards  Banks  Island  ^ml  SOth,  3:15  P.  M.  At  5: 45  came  to  temporarily 
deserted  camp  of  people  not  at  ship,  kayak  and  other  things,  including 
blubber,  en  cadie.  At  6: 15  crossed  our  east  going  track  of  about  middle  of 
our  second  day^ing  east  akmg  islands,  between  first  and  second  islands. 
At  8:30  reached  second  deserted  camp,  permanently  deserted.  Camped 
in  one  of  snowhouses. 

Most  of  houses  here  double.  Have  been  told  timt  usually,  but  not 
always,  double  houses  are  built  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  exdianging 
wives. 

.Sorcery.  R.  heard  it  told  April  28ili  that  KSlIrSnna  is  a  irrcat  anatkok. 
La^l  winter  he  dropped  liis  knife  into  a  seal  liole.  He  look  an  ordinary 
artegi,  put  it  over  the  hole  so  that  the  hem  completely  circled  the  hole, 
and  then  reached  with  his  arm  through  the  neck  of  the  coat  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  sea  had  become  so  shallow  it  was  up  to  his  biceps 
only.  B.  saw  the  knife  so  recovered.  B.  believes  the  story. 

AprH  SO,  Started  10: 45  A.  M.  following  old  trail.  In  about  eight  miles 
found  camp  not  over  two  wedcs  abandoned,  but  oouki  not  trace  trail  by 
which  they  arrived  th«re.  One  faint  trail  (a  singU-  sled)  leading  northwest, 
evidently  had  come  overland  from  Lambert  Island  way.  Did  not  follow 
this  as  hoped  to  find  people  off  Krusenstern.  At  the  first  cape  south  of 
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Krusenstem  found  last  fall's  village,  unknown  number  of  houses  as  snowed 

over  among  the  big  ice  cakes.  Northeast  of  this  cape,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  foun(]  village  of  eight  houses  deserte<l  three  or  four  months. 

April  30.  Near  Cape  Krusenstern.  In  all  villages  seen  on  ice  far 
from  land,  doors  faced  south;  in  villages  at  point  of  Cape,  doors  in  most  or 
all  directions. 

May  1.  Puiplirmiut  Village  east  of  Lambert  Island.  Saw  from  camp 
an  Eskimo  village  a  mile  or  so  east  of  Lainltt  rt  Island.  Started  at  8  P.  M., 
got  there  at  10: 30,  slow  going  accomit  dogs  sweating,  heavy  load  (took  part 
of  two  deer  killed)  and  soft  snow,  softened  by  tiiaw  today.  Camp  consbts 
of  twelve  snowhouses.  People  mostly  Puiplirmiut,  though  many  others 
here  too.  Kamlnilok  and  his  wife  Miyuk  who  are  really  Akuliakattagmiut 
are  here  now  and  were  witli  Haneragmiut  when  we  were  there  last  May. 
Uluxarak  (Aknliakat  tagmiut)  is  here  too.  HuprSk  and  his  brother  Kdniric 
(Ki^luktogmiut)  also  here,  and  their  parents.  Others  not  seen  before. 
None  of  these  hungry  last  winter.  Are  killing  npmp  now,  got  two  today. 
Are  not  killin^^  any  (arilniu  "because  we  have  no  i^vins."  All,  or  most, 
are  going  to  the  ship  and  to  Bear  Lake.  None  here  iiave  seen  white  men 
except  those  who  have  seen  us.  (Huprok's  and  Fluxrak's  families  now  here 
were  at  the  ship  last  fall,  however.)  A  «jood  deal  more  prying  and  unpleas- 
ant forwardness  than  among  die  same  people  last  spring. 

ifajr  Near  Lambert  Island.  Food.  Deer  and  seal  meat  eaten  at 
same  meal  and  cooked  in  same  pots,  did  not  see  botli  cooked  together  though. 
I  asked  them  they  all  did  this,  they  said  they  knew  it  wasn't  really  right 
to  cook  both  in  same  pot,  but  they  always  did  it,  never,  however,  without 
changing  the  strings  by  which  the  cooking  pot  is  hung  over  the  lamp.  Deer 
and  seal  fat  and  meat  raw  and  cooked  eaten  in  ahnost  or  quite  all  the  possible 
mathrmatieal  combinations. 

Snowhouses.  Village  near  Lamlx'rt  Lslaad  was  all  snowhouses  (eight) 
when  we  arrived  last  night,  by  three  P.  M.  toflay  five  ot'  eight  liouses  had 
skin  root's.  It  was  u  very  warm  day.  Tiii?  i»  ahnost  three  weeks  earlier 
than  at  Cape  Bexley  last  year  and  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later  than 
at  mouth  <tf  Kugaryuak. 

Summer  Hunting  Grounds.  Say  Puiplirmiut  and  Kanhiryuarmiut 
usually  meet  eveiy  summer  where  they  hunt,  probably  north  of  Read  Island. 
Sa  \  tlie>  go  in  three  days  from  sea  to  sea  (from  newf  Read  Island  to  Prince 
Albert  Island)  when  they  go  to  trade  with  Kanhiryuarmiut  in  winter.  Say 
Kanhiryuarmiut  are  verj^  timid,  afraid  of  strangers. 

Drying  Frame.  Lluxsrak  had  dr.\  in<;  frjime  over  lamp  with  hoop  of 
whalebone.  Did  not  seem  to  know  where  bone  was  picked  up,  had  bought 
frame  from  another  man. 
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Copper  Knives.  Copper  knife  bought  of  Huprok  (only  one  in  camp) 
has  history  of  at  least  four  previous  owners,  all  of  them  Puiplirmiut  now 
dead. 

May  $,  Deserted  Village.  Started  1 : 35  P.  M.  and  at  2 : 30  arrived  at 
deserted  village  on  the  tnul  of  ten  houses,  i.  e.  Huprok's  party  now  m  nine 
houses  were  then  in  ten,  or  else  someone  has  mnoe  left  the  par^.  People 

had  evTidently  been  here  several  days.  Trail  fresh  to  here,  but  beyond  thus 
hard  to  foUoiw;  only  one  sUd  track  discernible  most  of  time,  though  it 
oorasionfilly  ooinoiderl  with  an  oldor  trail  of  many  sleds,  that  cotild  now  and 
then  be  faintly  made  out.  At  5  P.  M.  arrived  at  old  deserted  village  and 
simultaneously  saw  quarter  mile  south  oi  it  a  small  village  of  tents.  Found 
here  Apatok's  family  (10  persons),  four  other  houses. 

May  S.    Featliered  Arrows.    Saw  wing  of  a  black  eagle  lound  frozen  on 
ice  last  fall,  feathers  intended  for  arrows. 

May  4-   Tlie  teelh  of  an  old  woman  h^  Havluyak,  are  worn  even  with ' 
the  gums  in  both  jaws  and  as  far  back  as  the  eye  teeth,  molars  slightly  less 
worn.   Not  a  single  tooth  seems  to  have  hSIm  out.  Many  younger  Eskimo,  ^ 
however,  have  lost  several  teeth. 

The  black  eagle  of  which  we  wore  shown  a  wing,  is  known  here  as  Kopa- 
nakp0k. 

May  5.  B.  and  all  tlie  men  l)iit  Taktierkinna  hunted  seals  due  south 
from  camp.  The  hunting  ground  was  perhaps  three  or  lour  miles  west  of 
the  end  of  Lambert  Island  and  a  little  south  of  it.  There  were  "many 
ugrug  but  more  seals"  li.  says.  He  liad  two  ugrug  of  which  one  slid  into  the 
water  and  sank,  though  dead.  One  of  the  natives  crawled  up  on  a  seal  and 
stabbed  at  him,  but  got  blood  only  (Kollftrk).  The  ice  was  so  thin  it  could 
be  fdt  heaving  under  one's  wdg^t  "and  in  some  places  there  was  no  ice 
probably"  they  say.  Even  when  crawling  flatp-bdlied  towards  seals  the 
hunters  keep  stabbing  their  knives  through  the  ice  to  test  it.  On  the 
sealing  ground  the  ice  is  in  few  places  over  two  inches  thick  and  mostly 
not  over  an  inch.  B.'s  blunt  **  skinning  kntfe"  went  through  at  every  stab. 
Accidents  are  said  never  to  happen  to  men  or  sleds  "  for  we  know  where  it  is 
safe  to  tyo." 

li.  said  al^o  ht'  ne\  t-r  saw  so  many  ugrug  iu  one  locality  as  hen-  last  sum- 
mer. It  wouUl  evidently  be  n  great  hunting  place  with  boats  iu  fall  and  nets 
in  all  seasons.  The  ice  was  everywhere  smooth  where  the  :>eal3  were.  The 
seal  holes  were  mostly  "as  big  as  tents  and  some  oblong  and  much  bigger 
dian  any  tent."  The  current  could  be  heard  in  most  places  under  the  ice 
and  in  the  holes  it  could  be  seen  running  rapidly  west.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  it  always  runs  west,  though  people  seem  to  have  paid  no  particular 
attention  to  it,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  rdied  oil. 
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CerenMHiial  Gift  ol  Caribou  Meat  to  Dogs.  A  gift  of  caribou 

meat  to  their  dogs  was  made  by  Apatok's  fimiOy  ikd  evening  we  came  bere. 

We  had  en  each  family  about  five  pounds  of  me»t  and  this  was  at  once 
set  to  cook.  I  was  eating  with  Apatok.  When  we  were  half  through  he 
asked  his  wife,  **  Have  the  dogs  had  any  caribou  meat  yet?  "  "  No.  What 
can  I  he  thinkhic  aliout,"  said  his  wife,  mt  off  a  piece  for  each  dog  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  gave  it  to  them.  I  take  it  tliat  this  was  a  ceremony, 
the  »^>gs  look  well  fed.  They  have  plenty  of  seal  meat  on  hand,  and  the 
pieces  of  caribou  were  so  .small  anyway  that  they  were  a  bare  taste. 

Some  dogs  here  are  tied,  some  liave  one  leg  tied  up  to  the  neck,  but  most 
are  loose. 

Food.  Deer  nmit  was  here  cooked  in  the  seal  pots  without  even  cbang* 
ing  the  strings  they  are  hung  up  by,  as  do  the  Koghiktogmiut  (at  least 
Huprok's  family),  nor  was  any  cerranooy  applied  so  far  as  I  know,  not  even 

washing  the  pots  between* 

Boots.  Water  boots,  summer  style,  are  worn  by  some,  ordinary  winter 
boots  by  others,  and  by  a  few  sealskin  leggings,  hair  out,  with  slipper  made 
in  the  manner  of  the  soles  of  w  ater  hoots. 

May  (J.  Near  Victoria  Island.  P«>ple  by  Shore  of  Victoria  Island. 
Started  1 : 35  P.  M.  and  took  course  generally  true  north.  .At  5  F.  M.  spied 
people  by  shore  of  \'ictoria  Island  aliead  of  us  and  got  to  camp  of  three 
houses  at  o;35  W  M.  Diisiance  fifteen  miles.  People  lumiing  seals  only 
thou^  camp  by  shore,  now  three  days  old.  They  have  had  hard  luck  and 
have  <mly  a  day  s  supply  ol  meat  ahead.  They  are  nevertheless  very  gen- 
erous with  the  tittle  they  have,  more  modest  and  pleasant  people  than  we 
have  befoie  seen.  None  ol  them  have  been  to  the  ship,  whidi  eacplains 
mudi.  They  are  in  conduct  very  like  the  Akuliakattagmiut  last  year. 
Camp  is  at  mouth  of  Ko^uktok  River  which  "used  to  be  a  good  fishing 
place  but  has  ceased  to  have  many  fiah.  There  are  ugrug  in  its  mouth 
though." 

Kogluktok  River.  Knowledge  of  Ships  and  White  People.  Some  of 
people  spend  all  summer  in  sight  of  the  sea,  none  however  saw  "Teddy 
Bear"  nor  ha\e  they  seen  any  otlier  ship  either  winter  or  summer,  or  any 
white  men  at  anv  time,  nor  have  their  ancestors. 

Food.  Customs  in  general  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  other  people  seen 
before.  For  first  time  saw  deer  droppings  eaten.  Hiey  had  them  in  a 
budcet  frosen  and  ate  them  as  we  do  berries.  Simikriy  when  deer  were 
killed  at  Kir]q>fik'8  camp  two  days  ago  grubs  were  gathered  in  a  small  pail 
and  passed  around  as  a  sort  of  dessert  after  the  meal  as  we  mi^t  nuts  or 
fruit. 

Caie  of  Infirm.  One  man  of  about  forty-five,  Avranna,  is  totally  Uind 
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and  has  been  "for  a  long  time."  He  seems  tenderly  cared  for  tod  goes 
walking  about  outside  with  his  cane,  guided  by  the  shouts  of  grown  people 
or  children  waminf;  him  of  obstacles  and  telling  him  where  to  go. 

}fay  7.  Houses.  Houses  here  have  the  land  east  of  them  but  all  have 
doors  facing  north,  in  that  direction  land  is  about  two  miles  away.  At  last 
village  (Kirkpfik's)  three  houses  faced  south,  one  east,  and  one  north.  The 
one  facing  cast  was  north  of  a  house  facing  south  but  there  was  no  house 
immediately  east  of  it  and  none  farlJier  nor&  at  west 

Hunting  Seals.  Seals  on  top  the  ice  are  occasionally  hunted  herCf  both 
sorts.  This  method  is  called  "aukt5k"  Qaib  hunts  seals  by  crawling  up  to 
them  on  his  stomach).  The  same  word  is  used  for  tUs  method  at  Idac^enne 
River  and  Port  Clarence.  Kirkpuk  told  me,  "I  have  often  seen  people 
crawl  upon  seals  (auxhigu)  but  I  have  never  tried  it  myself."  It  seemed 
only  the  older  men  ever  did  it,  of  those  in  that  village,  and  not  even  all  of 
them,  for  Aj)atok  said  he  never  tried  it.  Roughly  spc-aking,  the  Noahonir- 
mint  fni  iinlund)  had  never  done  it  and  the  Puiplirmiut  (Simpson  Bay« 
Victoria  island)  had. 

Stone  Houses.  In  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  small  bay  just  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Kogluktok  set  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  present  water- 
line,  we  found  what  we  vnx^  told  was  "tflmfirat  i^ukapealuk."  This  was 
so  covered  with  snow  which  must  also  have  filled  the  inside  that  I  did  not 
attempt  to  uncover  it.  It  would  have  taken  a  day's  hard  work.  It  seemed 
to  be  about  eight  feet  hi^  and  about  eigjit  feet  in  diameter,  about  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  the  truncated  section  not  over  three  feet  across.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  door  on  ground  level  about  the  size  of  the  door  of  an  Eskimo 
(local)  snowhouse,  and  children  often  use  it  for  a  play  house  in  summer. 
"It  was  built  by  the  tumrat  long  before  the  time  of  our  forebears"  (sTvull- 
vut).  There  is  one  other  somewhat  like  it  to  the  south  at  Tuktuktok.  I 
could  not  make  out  positively  if  this  is  the  neck  of  Cape  Krusenstern  wlirre 
Capt.  Bernard  found  a  similar  house,  though  they  said  Tuktuktok  was  of  a 
piece  with  tiie  same  laud  as  Puiblirk.  Tlie  house  is  built  of  flat  limestone 
dabs,  some  of  whidi  must  weigh  over  one  hundred  pounds  even  those  near 
the  top.  Hiere  is  no  evidence  of  sod  or  moes  between  stones.  The  house 
is  not  at  a  conspicuous  point  on  the  coast  that  would  attract  attentbn  of 
passing  boats. 

People.  People  are  said  to  be  here  and  there  (got  no  idea  of  how  many) 
firom  here  to  Haneragmiut.  The  nearest  village  is  Puiplirmiut,  about  six 
miles  west,  just  west  of  an  island  whidi  may  be  the  most  easterly  one  marked 

on  the  chart  in  Simpson  Bay,  just  west  of  Clouston  Bay  (Moutli  of  Kogluk- 
tok is  probably  in  Clouston  Bay).  This  vill:ii:e  consists  of  lour  houses, 
probably  about  twelve  people.   I  should  have  found  out  their  names  only  I 
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Fig.  Ul.    KiUrlu-nii  of  Summer  Camps.  Eaat  Edge  ot  Mackenzie  Delta. 
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Fig-         'I'l'til  Fruiiie.  I.ttiigtiiii  Kay. 
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intended  going  there  but  changed  the  plan  on  having  to  go  about  three 
milf'S  inland  for  first  deer  killed  by  B.  Tliere  were  three  of  lust  village 
along  who  wore  to  convey  us  to  next  village,  but  they  turned  lumn'  pncldng 
deer  we  ga\  e  theiu  (Kalaark,  Aialik,  and  Ilinaxiak).  Have  been  unable  to 
form  a  definite  idea  of  (he  total  nunilHT  of  Puiplirmiut.  Suppose  I  have 
seen  uggregute  of  iej>s  than  lialf.  Near  Nagxoktok  we  are  said  to  have 
mi^ed  one  party  of  them,  and  there  are  others  w^t  of  ones  whose  villi^  we 
intended  visiting  today. 

Musk-oxen  never  kOled  by  Puiplirmiut  when  hunting  at  h<»ne.  "  Plenty" 
on  other  side  Prince  Albert  Sound. 

Ifay  9.  FfRBythe  Bay.  EUdmo  Village  at  mouth  of  Klmiiyiiak. 
Visiton  arrived  about  1  A.  M.  this  morning.  Neglected  to  note  yesterday 
we  saw  a  native  village  with  the  glasses  a  mile  or  two  southwest  of  the  most 
easterly  island  off  the  mouth  of  the  Kimiryuak  (Foraythe  Bay,  if  Forsythe 
Bay  is  the  narrow  estuary  or  fjord-liki  b!i>  .uul  not  the  wider  one  west  of  it.) 
Two  of  the  four  families  of  this  village  had  started  inland  in  the  afternoon, 
following  the  river.  When  they  oanie  to  our  trail  the  rest  eaniix:d  and  two 
men  followed  us  up.  They  must  liave  known  we  were  not  of  their  people 
for  B.  used  snowshoes.  Probabl\  guessed  who  we  were,  though  they  did  not 
let  mi  that  they  had.  When  they  heard  our  names*  however,  they  knew  we 
were  the  party  that  had  passed  east  last  spring  and  asked  where  the  rest 
were.  They  have  been  catching  plenty  seals  and  ugrug  lately,  tJie  latter  in 
the  river  mouth.  They  are  going  up  the  river  to  fish  in  some  small  lakes  in 
which  the  nvtt  heads  **  not  far  inland."  They  will  follow  the  river  ice  all  the 
way  so  the  stream  cannot  be  crooked.  Must  come  from  the  east  or  north- 
east, the  latter  more  probable.  The  lakes  in  which  the  river  heads  are 
called  small.  The  fish  are  sea  fish  (salmon^)  and  are  oaught  witli  hooks. 
The  rest  of  their  i)arty  will  follow  them  inland.  "It  is  time,  for  ngrng  are 
on  top  the  iee  by  tlie  shore."  The  ugrug  caught  lately  were  speared  through 
tlic  holes,  winter  fa.shion. 

The  l.'allinernuut.  Older  of  two  men  asked  B.  if  he  were  a  Uallinenmut. 
On  B's  replying  "  Yes,"  he  told  us  his  wife's  father  was  a  Uallinermiut  too. 

May  lis.  Near  Prince  Albert  Sound.  Food  Taboos.  Hunting  with 
Hupgok  last  summer  was  a  young  man  (B.  tells)i  Kamoaiiok  (Kogluktok) 
who  forbade  anybody  to  break  for  marrow  bones  of  caribou  he  had  killed. 
Both  ends  must  be  sawed  off  to  get  the  marrow.  This  was  because  caribou 
might  all  leave  the  country,  if  the  bones  of  any  he  had  killed  were  broken 
for  marrow."  This  man  would  break  in  the  ordinary  way  bones  of  caribou 
killed  by  anyone  el.'^e.  He  was  the  only  one  last  summer  who,  so  far  as  any 
of  us  learned,  put  restrictions  on  maTuier  of  eating  marrow.  B.  says  in  his 
place  he  heard  of  people  who  had  similar  restrictions  as  to  breaking  marrow 
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bones.  When  B.  was  young  he  had  pain  in  his  index  finger.  The  doctor 
then  told  him  that  untU  he  was  a  grown  man  he  must  not  eat  fish  roe  or  he 
would  quickly  die.  B.  kept  restriction  some  years  but  broke  it  before 
grown  up.   Xone  of  his  people  would  eat  ptarmigan  heads  with  seal  oil  for 

fear  of  going  blind. 

Mat/  IS.  An  Eskimo  Village.  Saw  from  our  island  village  on  ice  bear- 
ing; 270°  from  hill  on  south  ttuddle  of  islund.  Started  for  this  at  3  P.  M. 
after  shooting  and  skinning  one  more  caribou.  Got  to  people  sralinp  three 
miles  southeast  of  village  at  (>  P.M.  and  to  village  at  7  P.  M  Distance  from 
island  about  ten  miles.  Kvidentiy  much  nearer  south  than  aortii  shore  of 
bay. 

Our  reception  seems  worth  describing.  The  three  first  approached 
showed  some  timidity  which  quiddy  wore  off  and  invited  us  to  village. 
When  within  half  mile  they  signalled  meaning  "Hw  TSgmlut  are  coming" 
by  <»e  man  nummg  off  to  the  left  from  us  at  ri^t  an^es  to  our  course  about 
ten  yards  and  back  to  us  agmn,  this  repeated  twice.  A  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  then  started  to  meet  us,  a  crowd  ci  women  following  a  few  yards  behind, 
because  of  timidity  or  because  slower  runners.  When  they  reached  us  we 
were  surrounded  by  a  howling  friendly  mob  who  jumped  around  us,  pulled 
at  our  clothes  to  attract  attention  and  all  talked  at  once  so  no  one  could  be 
heard.  They  were  eager  to  lielp  put  up  a  tent,  but  of  course  were  niore 
hindrance  than  help.  When  the  tent  was  up  seventeen  persons  iiesules 
ourselves  crowded  into  the  tent  (seven  by  seven  feet  square).  When  first 
approaching  us  all  ran  with  upstretched  hands,  palms  forward,  saying: 
"UySranaittugut,  imainnarittugut,"  the  latter  words  accompanied  by  an 
opening  and  closing  of  the  palm  tashow  there  was  no  weapon  hdd  in  the 
hand. 

Note:  From  thb  date  to  the  entries  of  May  22  the  author^s  diary  is 
given  in  full  as  Chapter  XVIII  of  3f  v  Life  with  the  Eskifno. 

Mp^  22.  Cape  Baring.  Traces  of  People.  .Saw  one  snowhouse  about 
a  mile  east  of  the  pitch  of  Cape  Baring  yesterday  (Alunak's,  no  doubt) 
about  three  hundred  yards  off  shore,  door  facing  southwest.  Nearest  way 
to  land  was  south.  ^Several  "  up-ended"  stones  seen  near  beach  today  and 
one  grave  (?). 

May  23.  TVaces  of  People.  After  leaving  Clouston  Bay  and  before 
reaching  niountaiiks  proper,  we  saw  six  stone  graves.  All  were  conspicuously 
placed  on  tq[i  hills,  but  not  on  Unp  the  very  highest,  and  were  mwely  irregular 
low  heaps  of  stones  as  ^ey  are  at  Parry.  Saw  no  bones  or  artifacts.  In  one 
case  two  graves  on  same  hilltop,  about  five  yards  apart,  other  graves  isolated. 
Numerous  "up^ded"  stones  and  some  stones  placed  on  top  of  others,  but 
none  in  regular  lines  as  if  deer  drives.   One  tent  ring  seen  of  usual  oval  type. 
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Tent  rings  less  conspicuous  than  irraves  and  therefore  more  readily  over- 
looked. "Up-ended"  stones  in  tnomitaius  and  one  tent  ring  al)out  twenty 
miles  l>efore  reaching  the  Sound.  One  empty  meat  or  biubl>er  cache  seen 
on  Ualliraluk  Island. 

Ugrug.  According  to  Hitkoak  there  are  plenty  ugrug  near  Dnahiktak 
Island  off  the  bay  of  the  EkaUuktogmiut 

Names  of  People  and  Places.  Acooiding  to  Hitkoak  the  Ahlagniiut  are 
south  of  the  Ekalluktogmiut  on  the  mainland*  Aulativi^yuak  and  Pitokirk 
(Peelokek  of  Hanbury)  are  in  their  country.  Hitkoak  has  been  at  the 
Akilinik  only  above  the  lakes;  he  has  heard  there  are  lakes  in  it  down 
stream  from  where  he  was;  he  has  forgotten  the  names  of  them.  He  has 
been  at  T^minmnktok.  In  front  of  it  is  the  island  Ekallulicraluk  (Barry 
Island?).  Jvilaktorvik  is  a  small  river  near  Uminmuktok.  Ku'nayuk  is  a 
river  just  west  of  Anlativigviiak  (White  Bear  Point),  Aulativigyuak  ia  so 
calleti  because  it  is  a  great  place  to  hook  for  fish.  Kulgayuk  another  river 
just  west  of  the  Kunayuk.  The  people  that  frequent  the  Akilinik  are  the 
Ahiagmiut  and  the  Kaemmniut. 

The  Kaemenniut.  The  Kaemermiut  (according  to  Hitkoak)  never  kill 
seals,  but  live  on  caribou  and  musk-oxen.  Tbdr  land  is  east  and  south  of 
the  Ahiagmiut*  They  never  come  to  the  sea  ^oept  as  single  families 
visiting  other  tribes. 

The  Netjiligmiut,  Hitkoak  has  heard  of  the  Netjiligmiut  but  never 
seen  them.  East  of  the  Netjiligmiut  again  he  has  heard  there  are  pe(^le 
without  chins  whose  necks  come  out  flat  with  their  mouths  and  breasts. 

The  Natjirtopmiut.  On  the  south  coast  of  Victoria  Island,  east  of  the 
Nagyuktogmiut,  Hitkoak  has  heard  there  are  the  Xatjirio^iniut.  He  has 
never  visited  the  Nagyuktogmiut  or  Natjh-togmiut  nor  have  any  Sound 
people. 

Place  Names.  Prince  Albert  Sound,  Kanhirgyuak;  Minto  Inlet, 
Kafihiryuatjiak;  Walker  Bay,  Kafi&xhinerak;  De  Salis  Bay  (?),  KafiSr- 
xualuk;  Cape  Wollaston  (?),  Kitlkat  (the  place  they  leave  Victoria  Jbland 
to  cross  to  Iga'huk.)  Hiey  sleep  three  times,  three  camps,  on  ice  between 
these  (apes;  Caj^e  Cardwell  or  Cape  Collinson,  Igaliuk  (this  also  serves  as 
name  for  Banks  Island);  Cape  Baring,  Ikpig\Tjak;  Point  south  of  Baring, 
Nauyat;  River  south  of  Baring,  Kugaryuak;  Back  River,  Hanmnayok; 
Arkilinik  River  (Hanhnry),  Akkih'nik;  Albert  Edward  Bay,  Kkalliiktok 
(same  name  gi\'en  large  river  that  flows  into  Albert  Kdward  BayJ;  Ad- 
miralty Island  {'!),  IJnahiktak;  Taylor  IsIuikI,  Oniannak. 

May  30.  Near  Crocker  River.  Commerce  between  Groups.  B.  tells 
when  he  was  young  tlie  Uallinermiut  used  to  come  to  Port  Clarence,  with 
umiaks  loaded  with  nothing  but  pCgOiai  i^wooden  platters,  pails,  etc.)  He 
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thinks  these  UaUinenniut  were  mostly  or  all  Unalit.  These  were  bought 
by  the  Port  Clarence  people  an<l  ciirriecl  by  umiak  tin  following  summer  to 
the  Kho<lhlit  who  bought  them  for  reindeer  hides  chiefly,  but  also  for  tobacco. 
The  Port  C'laronc<'  people  pai«l  for  the  pogotat  entirely  in  goods  received 
from  the  Khodldit,  reimietr  hides,  legs,  sinews,  and  tohareo. 

Bows.  The  Kanhirynaniiiut  make  few  of  their  bows,  but  got  most  of 
tlit  ni  from  the  Hanera^miut  in  exchange  for  iron  goods  (plunder  from  Bay 
of  Mercy  and  guoils  bought  of  Ekalluktoguuut  who  get  them  on  the  Akili- 
nik),  and  made  and  unmade  copper. 

Tent  Stidks.  Thdir  tent  sticks  are  partly  of  local  driftwood,  partly  horn 
tiie  Ibn^ragmiut  (Cape  Bedey  driftwood),  but  diie0y  from  the  Fuiplirmiut 
who  get  them  from  those  who  hunt  on  the  Dease. 

Sleds.  Their  sleds  are  chiefly  or  entirely  from  two  sources,  the  Hanerag- 
mint  who  either  get  the  wood  or  the  made  sleds  from  the  lands  or  the  hands 
of  the  Akuliakattagmiut,  or  from  the  Puiplirmiut  who  get  them  as  they  do 
the  tent  sticks.  Of  course',  a  Puiplirmiut  sled  may  get  to  the  Kanhiryuar- 
miut  by  way  of  the  Haneragmiut  or  a  Hanerapmiut  or  Akuliakattagmiut 
sled  hy  way  of  tlie  y^npHrmiut  for  these  meet  every  winter  to  trade. 

Trade  between  (»roups.  The  Akuliakattagmiut  get  Bay  of  Mercy  iron 
from  tlie  Kanhiryiiarmiut  uji  l  [Iiidson  Bay  iron  from  both  KanhirMiarmiut 
and  Puiplirnniii,  tiie  Kanhir^suanniut  gettitig  it  from  tlie  EkuUuktogmiut 
who  eitlier  got  it  themselves  on  the  Akilinik  or  got  it  from  the  Ahiagmiut; 
die  P.  getting  it  hem  the  Kogluktogmiut  or  the  Nag.  who  get  it  from  the 
Uminmuktok  who  got  it  directly  from  the  Akk.  (by  going  for  it  or  from 
the  PaUiimiut  traders  who  come  to  Uminmuktok  from  the  Akilinik) 
or  through  the  intermediation  of  the  Ahiagmiut. 

Maif  $,  Traces  of  People.  Traces  of  people,  such  as  there  are,  would 
be  very  easy  to  find  now  if  we  only  had  a  tliird  man  to  leave  me  free  to 
follow  the  beach  while  they  proceeded  off  shore.  The  snow  that  must  have 
covered  many  things  the  first  week  of  May  and  the  last  week  of  April  last 
year  h  now  all  gone.  Around  <jur  i)re.seiit  eamp  lun  c  seen  no  traces  of  men 
except  one  stick  tliat  was  probably  used  as  a  cliopping  l)lo<  k  (hy  Richard- 
son's party?),  axes  were  very  sharp.  Cuttings  might  be  anything  from  six 
to  sixty  years  old. 

JuM  1.  House  Ruins.  Before  supper  I  took  a  fruitless  walk  west 
along  the  beach  ui  seardi  of  traces  of  the  former  inhabitants.  After  supper 
I  had  a  look  east  with  better  results.  Half  a  mile  east  of  camp  is  a  tiny 
creek  coming  from  the  mountains  (or  foothills).  Our  camp  is  twenty  yards 
east  of  another  such  creek.  On  the  west  bank  of  this  creek,  about  fifteen 
feet  above  the  creek  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  over  the  sea,  is  a  little,  flat^ 
topped  shelf  of  the  lull  nearest  the  coast,  about  one  hundred  Bfty  or  two 
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hundred  yards  from  the  sea.  On  this  shelf  is  tlie  ruin  of  a  sod-and-wood 
house  of  ovoid  shape  about  eight  by  ten  foot,  in  greatest  transverse 
interior  diameters.  The  greater  end  of  the  o\'oid  is  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  door  seems  to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  tlie  seaward  gable.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  an  alle\^vay  of  wood  and  earth  such  as  is  frequenily  in 
use  in  the  Mackenzie.  The  main  supports  of  the  house  have  been  in 
western  style,  the  butt  ends  of  small  trees,  the  roots  up  to  serve  for  crotches. 
That  the  structun  cannot  have  beea  a  cache  is  shown  by  the  traces  of  a  door« 
by  the  root  bearing  uprights  which  are  now  fallen,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
walk  were  dearly  partly^  of  q>Ut  sticks.  One  of  the  sticks  still  uprij^t  m 
the  east  wall  was  an  adaed  board  about  six  indies  wide  whose  md  now 
stidcs  about  two  and  a  half  feet  up  at  an  an^e  varying  from  the  vertical 
about  as  Eskimo  w  alls  usually  do,  about  15°  or  20°.  Some  of  the  wall 
timbers  are  decayed  quite  off  even  with  the  ground,  others  are  still  in  fair 
prpf^ervation,  difference  no  doubt  due  to  differing  age  and  sort  of  timbers 
originally  used.  Xo  evravation  possible  on  account  of  ground  being  frnz»  n. 
About  ten  yards  east  of  the  house  are  a  f^w  scattered  sticks  probably  of  more 
recent  date.  They  may  however  l)e  rcmams  of  a  work-shelter  dating  from 
the  days  of  the  house,  or  more  likely,  a  more  recent  campsite.  Judging  by 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Confidence,  making  no  allowance  for  difference  in  climate 
this  house  should  have  a  mininmm  antiquity  of  over  a  hundred  years. 

About  diree  hundred  yards  west  of  this  house  ruin,  ten  or  twdve  feet 
above  the  sea  and  fifty  yards  fsook  the  beadi  ave  the  sites  of  two  or  more 
tents.  Thwe  are  no  stone  rings,  but  there  are  two  iBieplaoes  (flat  stones 
now  and  perliaps  originally  all  lying  flat  on  the  ground) .  There  is  <nie  small 
stidK  by  one  fireplace  that  still  has  the  charcoal  on  the  end.  There  are  many 
unshaped  sticks  scattered  about.  This  is  the  interesting  part,  for  the  present 
people  to  the  cast  never  gather  sticks  about  their  camps  except  to  dry  on 
meat  or  fish.  The  wosteru  Eskimo  however  build  windbreaks  and  smoke 
shelters  of  rough  sticks.  Date  of  these  sites  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
Saw  also  three  or  niore  tent  sites  that  would  suit  well  the  present  ejistern 
style  of  teat,  merely  some  spUt  sticks  laid  on  the  ground  to  be  under  the 
beds  and  some  split  rejects  from  implement  making.  Nmie  of  these  camps 
less  than  fifty  years  old.  Adae  and  knife  shavings  have  all  disappeared 
from  all  the  sites. 

June  $,  Buchanan  River.  Stone  Crraves.  Saw  four  or  more  very 
old  stone  graves  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  ddta  just  east  of  the  most 
westwly  mouth  of  Buchanan  River.  Only  artifact  seen  was  a  piece  of  a  sled 
runner  so  rotten  that  it  was  in  pieces  where  it  lay.    It  was  almost  surely 

a  piece  of  the  .short,  western  type  sled,  piece  about  eigliteen  inches  long. 
Both  ends  missing  and  parts  of  side  edges,  one  hole  still  showed,  the  sort 
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of  hole  used  for  tlie  inaertum  of  oroas  bans  on  IMDMskeone  deds  and  not  found 

at  present  towards  Coppermine. 

A  half  mile  east  of  present  camp  some  sticks  brought  together  on  bit  of 
rising  ground  as  if  to  use  in  camping,  and  by  our  camp  a  stick  from  which 
slivers  have  been  split,  these  latter  two  not  over  fifty  years  olil  f^rnhahly. 

June  4-  Near  Roscoe  River.  1  wanted  to  make  our  presi-nf  <  L-up  at  the 
old  ruined  village  seen  by  my  sled  party  May  2nd  la'^t  year.  1  spied  for  it 
carefully  every  half  mile  with  the  glasses  hut  never  saw  it.  I  think  it  uiust 
have  been  closer  than  we  thuuglit  to  our  bear  kill  camp.  With  glasses  saw 
every  half  nule  or  so  east  of  Roacoe  River  some  sort  of  remains,  graves, 
tent  ntes,  or  caches.  In  one  place  where  these  were  especially  namerous 
I  went  ashore  to  see.  Th«re  were  ten  or  more  (periiaps  over  twenty,  some 
are  liard  to  distinguish  from  natural  formations)  caches,  evidently  for 
whole  meat.  A  i»t  a  foot  or  two  in  depth  had  been  dug,  lined  with  stones 
in  some  cases,  in  some  cases  nnr ,  and  covered  with  stones  and  earth.  These 
had  evidently  been  opened  again  by  the  owners.  The  caches  are  of  the 
type  used  at  Kittejjaryuit  to  rot  meat  while  the  owners  are  there  in  residence 
to  protect  from  atiiinals,  i.  e.,  not  made  to  keep  out  stronj:  animal'!.  The 
pits  seem  to  liave  been  in  one  e;k>e  over  four  by  six  feet  and  in  most  eases 
about  three  by  four.  The  only  bones  seen  were  those  of  whales,  at  least 
two  whales  of  different  siises,  both  small.  The  bones  seen  were  maxillary 
and  vertebrae.   No  artifacts  seen. 


The  Hobton  River,  1911-12. 

June  6.  £n  route  to  Langton  Bay.  Dbtribution.  Wlierever  we  go 
ashore  we  see  some  works  of  man,  chiefly  tent  sites,  work  places  (split  wood) 
caches,  and  toniirht  one  grave  by  o>ir  camp.  While  B.  cooked  le  i  at  the 
next  point  east  of  l*oint  Keats  I  trietl  to  open  one  of  these  earhe-;.  1  ihr(ut:ht 
it  might  be  a  grave.  The  size  was  about  live  or  si.\  feet,  the  lon.,'<T  <liameter 
parallel  to  the  sea.  .A  hole  had  evidently  been  made  by  pickini:  out  n-^  we 
ot  teu  d»>  in  making  our  own  meat  caclies  ;  the  small  stones  of  which  the  ground 
here  mostly  consists  and  shoveling  out  the  dirt  that  remaias.  The  contents 
of  the  cache,  perhaps  Mubber  as  no  Immbcs  were  seen,  had  then  been  covered 
a  foot  or  more  deep  with  stones,  averaging  in  siae  a  little  larger  than  a  base- 
ball. On  top  these  had  been  placed  one  layer  of  heavy  flat  stones,  making 
a  complete  cover  for  the  cache.  The  cache  had  caved  in  so  to  be  lowest  in 
the  middle,  but  the  position  of  the  flat  stones  of  the  roof  showed  neither  man 
nor  beast  had  opent-d  the  cache.  The  owner  never  returned  for  what  he 
left,  if  indeed,  this  be  not  a  grave.   Sand  had  unfortunately  blown  in  so 
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that  I  could  not  get  off  more  than  the  stone  roof  and  about  nine  inches  of 
small  stones,  below  that  the  stones  were  imbedded  firmly  in  a  matrix  of  wet 
frozen  sand.  To  dig  any  ruin  here  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  days  at 
one's  disposal.  When  the  top  covering:  is  removed,  the  sun  soon  thaws  two  or 
three  inches  fartlier;  remove  Uiis,  and  aiioilu  r  day  jjivcn  you,  another  two 
inches  or  so;  in  this  manner  only  can  btructures  be  opened  that  do  nut 
consiat  entirely  of  Btones  on  diy  rode  as  a  few  at  Pany  do.  There  are  usu- 
ally many  zemainB  in  a  single  nd^borhood  so  the  need  of  this  metbod  does 
not  neoessarily  involve  delays.  With  the  ice  decaying  as  fast  on  the  sea 
as  it  is  now,  we  cannot  stop  however. 

Near  our  camp  today  I  found  a  bow  bender,  evidently  made  for  the 
occasion  and  thrown  away.  Found  also  a  sled  runner.  Am  taking  both 
of  these  along.  The  runner  is  of  the  western  type,  short  sk  tl,  though  it  is 
the  longest  I  ever  saw.  It  has  five  holes  for  cross  bars  wliere  four  are  usual. 
It  is  thick  at  tlie  top  as  compared  witJi  the  bottom  of  the  nnmers.  TTiere 
are  wooden  j)<  j;s  hy  wliich  tlie  shoeing  was  fastened  on  and  socket:}  for 
uprij,'lits  in  the  top  of  th<'  nniTier, 

Juni  7.  Near  Point  l*icrce.  Di^lribulion.  At  camp  here  \vc  found  a 
nearly  complete  sled  that  had  evidently  been  cached  here.  Four  heavy 
stones  had  been  placed  on  top  to  keep  it  from  blo«  ing  away.  The  owner 
never  retumed  for  it  and  eventually  the  lashings  gave  way.  The  runners 
buckled  under,  the  sled  caved  in.  The  four  stones  still  rest  on  the  four 
cross  bars  and  the  runners  are  almost  in  the  position  in  which  they  USL 
There  are  along  the  lagoon  side  of  the  spit  remains  of  many  small  caches, 
probably  for  Ekallugyuak,  western  style:  Sled  of  thorou^y  western  type, 
handle  bars  found  about  five  yards  from  sled  and  not  together  probably 
carried  by  animals  that  ate  off  lashinps.  Possibly  too,  handle  l)ars  belonged 
to  a  second  .sle<i  of  which  we  louiui  only  one  runner  ul)out  ten  van  Is  from 
first.  This  runner  of  tlie  same  type,  pieces  of  tlie  rawhide  lashings  still 
remain  on  tJie  sled  runner. 

Jvtif  9.  Near  Cape  Lyon.  Archaeology.  Took  a  haaty  look  at  the 
house  sites  on  House  Hill.  One  of  the  ruins  forms  a  pile  at  least  five  feet 
above  level  of  ground.  There  are,  I  believe,  eight  ruins,  some  dder  than 
others.  The  walls  were  of  earth  and  blocks  of  the  basalt  rock  of  whidi  the 
hill  is  composed.  Found  no  artifacts  but  a  heap  of  charred  seal  bone. 
Took  a  specimen  of  these.  When  B.  saw  it  he  said  it  was  the  bones  of  seals 
caught  in  nets.  I  asked  him  how  he  knew.  He  saitl  his  people  1*t.  Clar- 
ence) always  allo>\  e<l  dogS  to  chew  at  bones  of  seals  othenNisc  killctl,  but  the 
bones  of  netted  seals  were  always  burned  so  dogs  should  not  eat  them.  He 
suppriised  Kskinto  e\ crywhere  had  the  same  praetiro. 

Taboos.    The  Sla\  ey  of  Bear  Lake  will  not  let  dogs  eat  the  bones  of 
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caribou  generally.   Taking  the  cue  from  the  white  men  there  I  thought-' 

lessly  assumed  this  was  because  they  thought  the  bones  bad  for  the  dog. 
More  likely  the  reason  is  that  they  have  a  taboo  against  it,  as  the  Coppermine 
people  do  with  seal  heads  and  the  Point  Clarence  with  netted  seals. 
Jimmy  "Soldat"  did  not  mind  dog^s  coming  in  at  night  and  eating  die 
charred  bones  out  of  the  nslies,  but  tiie  bones  must  be  throw-n  in  the  fire  to 
begin  with.  No  doubt  as  they  become  "civilized"  this  practice  will  get 
some  ratioDAl  justification,  such  as  that  bones  are  bad  for  a  dog,  or  else  the 
pfactioe  will  die. 

Atchaeology.  A  grave  (?)  of  logs,  one  of  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  is  hen 
on  the  beadi  by  our  camp.  B.  feds  sure  it  is  a  grave;  to  me  it  looks  much 
like  a  fish  cache.  It  is  about  five  feet  wide,  length  doubtful,  of  large  logs. 
All  around  is  a  pile  of  sticks  laid  up  against  the  box  part  of  the  cache,  the 

big  ends  toward  the  cache,  some  have  roots,  some  merely  a  butt,  others 
seem  to  have  restetl  on  top  tlu-  side  logs,  none  laid  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle 
of  the  cache.  I  have  not  tried  to  look  inside  as  there  is  ice  among  the  lower 
logs. 

June  26.  Lanfrton  Bay.  I'eople  liasi  of  Baillie  Island,  llavinirk 
learned  the  follo\s  uig  iioui  Panigyuk,  about  seventy-five  years  old,  on  his 
trip  to  Baillie  last  April, 

Langton  Bay  harbor  sandspit,  Nuwuayuk;  island  (saudspit)  off  point 
next  east  of  harbor,  kaKt  "because"  there  once  was  an  umiak  towing  a 
whale  ashore  when  a  menstruating  woman  looked  at  them  and  boatmim 
and  whale  turned  to  sandsjnts.  TUgat,  the  dhoal  southeast  com«  of 
Langton  Bay,  shoal  because  river  enters  it  there;  ilu,  the  southeast  comer 
section  of  Langton  Bay  where  used  to  seal  in  spring  after  the  rivers  be^ui 
flowing,  speared  them  through  the  bn  athing  holes. 

Hmatalik,  lake  with  an  island  in  the  middle  on  top  plateau  five  inih's 
southeast  of  Langton  Bay  liarbor.  Is  called  j'o  Iwcause  the  island  looks  like 
a  heart.  People  moved  there  when  the  hiiy  ice  thawed.  They  had  stone 
caches  there  for  nieut.  Cantped  on  or  by  a  .small,  flat-topped,  .siony  knoll. 
This  camping  and  cache  place  called  igUtauyat.  Numerous  deer  bones 
about  (saw  them  in  Sept.  1909)  and  from  this  place  in  her  girlhood  lead  a 
footpath  to  the  Smatalik  fishing  place  so  deep  that  it  took  a  grown  man 
more  than  half  to  the  knee.  From  here  can  be  seen  southeast  a  sharp 
topped  hill  where  lived  a  family  who  never  came  to  the  sea  except  to  trade 
deerskins  for  oil  and  other  tliin^rs.  They  lived  partly  on  fish,  but  mostly  on 
deer  all  the  year  round.  This  was  the  only  family  she  knew  of  who  never 
hunteii  seals. 

Akklllnak,  the  point  opposite  (north)  from  the  ship  harbor.  "Kupum 
pana"  llavinirk  reports  her  as  saying  was  the  only  name  they  ever  used  for 
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the  summer  (and  also  winter)  settlement  at  tlie  moutk  of  the  BmmU  river 
just  north  of  Okat.  the  one  from  Damlcy  Bay. 

Tglu  lu  aluitf  the  settlement  on  the  sandspit  juat  west  of  the  Horton 

River  mouth. 

At  two  times  many  of  the  people  around  Langton  Bay  died,  the  first 
time  of  star\ation;  the  steoiid  time  of  an  epiflemic.  (Both  these  events 
seem  to  have  happened  between  her  birtli  and  marriage,  say  fifteen  years  J. 
After  this  the  people  "  because  they  had  becK>me  so  few"  divided  and  went 
in  three  directi(»8.  Hiose  with  whom  her  parents  went  turned  west  towards 
Baillie;  some  went  north  towards  the  tip  of  Parry,  some  went  east  to 
Lyon  or  beyond.  Those  who  went  east  probably  kept  on  farther  and 
farther  east  for  they  never  returned.  What  happened  to  the  Parry  con- 
tingent Ilavinirk  is  not  clear.  There  always  were  people  on  Parry.  In 
summer  one  settlement  of  them  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  where  I  shot 
the  two  deer  April  7,  1910.  I  saw  remains  of  racks  there  but  took  them  to 
be  recent;  I  now  heliex  e  them  to  be  of  ante-whaler  origin  as  they  looked 
older,  if  anything  tlian  the  remains  north  of  Okat  which  Ilav.  found  so 
rich  in  speeiuteas  last  year. 

Trade.  The  Langtoii  Bay  people  never  useil  to  go  west  in  a  body  to 
trade,  but  sometimes  a  single  family  or  two  went  to  Iglulualuit,  but  never 
beyond.  These  similarly  never  came  in  large  parties  to  Baillie  but  occasion- 
ally one  or  two  families.  Whether  western  people  went  east,  Ilavinirk  has 
not  found  out  It  is  common  knowledge  at  Baillie  that  people  used  to  cross 
from  Parry  to  Banks  Island  to  trade.  They  crossed  wilJi  light  sleds  in 
q>ring  (March  or  April,  usually  the  latt»)  and  sometimes  made  land  with- 
out camping,  sometimes  camped  once. 

June  ~<y.  Ilavinirk  tells  that  at  Point  Hope  when  he  visited  the  place 
first  with  his  father,  as  well  as  later  when  lie  lived  there,  a  very  large  cold 
^^t()^aRe  house  was  owned  by  an  old  man  there  (wlmlen?  e;dl  him  "the  old 
chief";.  This  house  had  Ix^en  hiiilt  so  lonp  apo  that  its  owner  hail  no  idea 
of  the  uumhiT  of  genemt  ions.  When  the  owner  died  the  storehouse  {)assed 
to  his  son.  The  owner  put  into  the  house  all  the  meat,  etc.,  he  liad;  if 
there  was  space  left  over  he  allowed  others  to  fill  it.  In  this  way  the  house 
was  used  sometimes  by  two,  sometimes  by  three  men.  When  the  owner 
had  a  whale  he  always  used  the  entire  house. 

Once  there  were  hard  times  at  Point  Hope  but  not  real  starvation  for 
some  of  the  people  had  food.  This  was  when  the  large  ice  house  was  nearly 
new.  There  was  in  it  considerable  maktak  among  other  things.  The 
owner  began  to  notice  that  someone  was  stealing  from  the  house  at  night. 
There  was  an  orphan,  now  a  grown  man,  living  with  the  owner  of  the  store- 
house.  The  owner  told  tliis  man  to  watch  for  thieves  while  the  rest  slept. 
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He  hid  himself  imder  ooe  of  two  pktfom  cadws  diat  stood  one  o 

of  the  house  nearest  the  stoidbouse;  the  owner  of  the  storefaotise  lived  in 

the  n^  house  beyond,  i.  c,  this  house  and  the  two  racks  were  between  the 
owner  and  the  storehouse.  The  houses  at  ?<  >iiif  Hope  all  have  names. 
The  name  of  the  owner's  house  was  Kino'tjiak.  It  was  l)right  moonlight. 
All  at  once  the  watcher  heard  two  men  talkiiicr  He  could  see  no  one  hut 
the  talk  neared  the  ice  house.  Finallv  he  saw  tiie  t-iilkers.  Thev  were  two 
men,  dressed  in  long  coat.s  (half  way  frotn  knw  to  ankle)  whose  hfK)ds  jutted 
foruiiid  anfl  liid  dieir  faces  like  sunhoiuu  Ls.  He  did  not  uiidersUmd  liow  it 
was  he  had  been  unable  to  see  the  men  till  they  stood  at  the  trapdoor  of  the 
icehouse.  One  was  evidently  afraid,  the  other  was  eager  to  steal.  At  last». 
the  eager  one  descended  and  a  little  later  the  olher  followed.  So  soon  as 
he  was  down,  the  boy  wan  forward,  shoved  the  big  flat  stone  lid  upon  the 
trapdoor  and  shouted  with  all  his  might  for  help.  The  owner's  housdiold 
appeared  first,  but  soon  the  whole  village  had  gathered.  Some  amed 
themselves  what  th^  knew  what  was  going  on,  but  some  did  not.  The 
boy  told  there  were  two  would-he  thieves  in  the  storehouse.  The  lid 
was  removed  and  people  looked  warily  in.  .\t  first  they  saw  only  the  two 
pack  bags  the  men  lifid  }>rought  for  their  plunder.  They  were  lyinj^  on  the 
floor  underneath  tlic  trapdoor.  Then  they  siiw  the  men  but  could  not  make 
out  their  faces  on  aeooimt  of  the  forwnrd-jutting  hoods.  They  told  thera 
to  take  what  meat  they  wanted,  to  fill  tlicir  bags,  and  come  up  inuifraid. 
They  were  welcome  to  all  the  food  they  would  carry  away.  This  was  said 
to  deceive  the  men  into  coming  out,  for  the  people  were  afeaid  to  go  in  after 
them.  Hie  men  were  evidently  distrustful  and  afraid  but  nevertheless  thciy 
filled  their  packs  and  cam6  up.  They  were  then  seised  and  led  to  a  council 
house.  When  they  got  here  the  men  asked  that  the  window  be  uncovered. 
This  was  done.  They  then  took  up  their  packs,  began  walking  in  a  drde 
{kai\  raxlugu)  underneath  the  window.  As  they  walked  they  began  to  tread 
air  and  gradually  rose  higher  and  hicrher  walking  in  spirals.  Fiiudly,  they 
disappeared  through  the  window.  People  rushe<l  out  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  anyone.  Many  never  saw  th*  ir  faces  for  the  hoo  Is  hid  tlicm  but 
some  said  they  hail  one  (jKOng  eye  that  extende<l  clear  across  the  'ace,  and 
but  one  pair  of  hds.  When  the  <  ye  winked,  the  natural  unconscious  opening 
and  closing  of  tlic  eye,  the  lids  moved  Jiiuch  nmre  .Nlt>vvly  tlian  they  do  in 
ordinary  men.  Some  said  these  had  been  turnrat,  but  Uie  old  owner  of  the 
storduwse  who  told  Uavinirk  the  story  did  not  hold  this  view.  He  did  not 
Me  these  men  for  thb  was  long  before  his  time  and  he  reasoned  that  if  Hiey 
had  been  turfirat  the  people  who  dealt  with  them  would  have  died* 

June  SO,  Point  of  View.  Monologue  by  B.  with  occasional  comments 
by  Uavinirk  and  MamayauL  **  The  Kanhiryuarmiut  told  me:  '  When  we 
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want  to  kill  a  man  we  stab  him  with  a  knife.  We  do  not  shoot  men  with 
bows.  What  is  your  practice?'  I  answered  him:  'We  shoot  them  with 
guns.'  (Laugbter,nav.  and  M.  as  well  as  narrator).  But  that  is  not  a  good 
way  to  kill  people  unless  at  long  range.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  diildren  were 
piaying  oul^e  and  die  people  in  all  the  tents  slept.  A  man  (name  given) 
went  with  a  gun  into  the  next  tent  to  ours  and  we  heard  he  wanted  to  kill  the 
man  in  the  tent.  Our  parents  did  not  know  till  afterwards;  we  did  not 
awake  them;  it  was  none  of  our  business.  (Of  course,  it  was  n't,  chorus  I. 
and  M  ).  The  man  who  enttwl  said-  'Sit  up,  I  do  not  want  to  kill  you 
lying  flat  (no  intpntion  to  allow  man  a  ti^'liting  chance,  nierely  against  eti- 
quette appart'iitly  to  kill  him  lyin^'  Hat  ).  Hut  the  man  did  not  want  to  sit 
up;  he  did  not  want  to  die,  that  man  ijuughtt-r  from  II.  and  M  ).  His  wife 
sat  by,  she  did  not  say  anything.  Then  the  baby  (boy  about  three  years  old) 
woke  up.  He  began  to  cry  as  he  did  habitually.  He  was  a  great  child  to  cry. 
Then  his  father  thouj^t  he  would  not  like  to  die  for  hia  boy  would  cry  and  he 
could  not  hear  or  see  him.  He  sat  up  suddenly,  seised  a  knife,  struck  aside 
the  gunbariel  and  stabbed  die  man  to  death.  (Comments  by  Ilav.:  "That 
man  had  no  more  sense  than  a  dog  that  growls  before  he  bites.  It  is  not  safe 
to  give  warning,  except  from  a  distance,  when  you  are  going  to  shoot  a  man." 
Approval  from  B.  and  M.  -  "  A  knife  is  much  bettn  than  a  gun.  Though 
it  does  not  kill  so  quickly,  tiic  knife,  if  of  any  size,  will  panilyze  the  staV)l)ed 
man  so  he  can  do  no  liarm,  especially  if  tlie  stab  is  in  the  abdomen."  H.: 
*'  Yes,  that  is  the  best  i>la«-«'.  it  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  the  heart  and  a  stab  in  the 
stomadi  serves  all  purposes.  Further  discussion  along  same  line.  B. 
explained,  incidentally  that  botli  parties  were  good  men.  The  quarrel  was 
over  a  game  of  cards  of  the  previous  day.  That  he  did  not  care  much  how 
matteiB  went  is  shown  by  his  ddng  nothing  when  he  expected  the  man  of 
the  house  to  get  killed,  and  expressing  no  regret  when  the  otiier  man  suffered. 
No  esqwewion  hx>m  anyone  to  the  effect  that  it  "served  ri^t"  the  one  who 
began  the  affur. 

A  story  of  a  theft  or  of  Sabbath  breaking  cannot  be  told  without  expres- 
sion of  horror,  nor  do  lax  morals  escape  severe  censure.  All  these  have  been 
condemned  by  the  missionaries  and  the  resulting  divine  punishment  em- 

phasirrd.  It  has  never  probably  occurred  to  them  to  preach  Hpainst  patri- 
cide and  murder.  The  fear  of  the  pohce  keeps  that  in  check  bui  liie  mission- 
ary prohibition  wouhl  be  more  efficacious  still  if  he  chose  to  declare  himself 
and  aiisign  an  approximately  tR  vere  divine  punishment.  T  mean  no  sar- 
casm in  saying  this  ha;;  not  occurreti  to  tlie  missionaries.  They  are  not 
accustomed  to  inveigh  against  murder  among  us  and  they  do  not  know  the 
need  of  doing  so  here.  Against  exposing  children  they  have  preached  with 
gpod  results. 
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Archaeology.  Excavated  two  buriab,  with  (iisapp>ointing  results  so  far  as 
specimens  are  concerned.  One  had  been  so  thoroughly  turned  topsy-turvy 
probably  by  bears  (?)  that  it  is  not  rlear  what  it  was  like  originally.  The 
other  was  as  follows:  An  oval  outer  ring  of  stones  from  a  cubic  foot  in  volume 
to  half  that  size  was  about  eight  by  ten  feet  in  transverse  diameter.  In  the 
center  of  this  oval  was  a  rectangular  box  about  eighteen  by  thirty  inches 
made  of  stones  that  had  at  least  one  flat  face,  flat  side  turned  inward. 
Th«se  stones  as  large  as  three  hundred  poundB  each,  and  from  that  down  to 
one  hundred  pounds.  Outside  of  box  rsmoam  flat  and  round  stcmes 
propped  against  sides  of  box  to  keep  the  stones  that  formed  it  from  falling 
outward.  Apparmitly  the  two  rings  of  stones  had  then  beoi  shoveled  ovw 
with  sand  till  they  made  an  oval  mound.  Then  some  flat  stones  had  been 
laid  over  the  box  as  a  roofing.  The  body  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  person, 
to  judge  by  the  teeth.  The  body  had  apparently  been  laid  flat  on  the  back 
with  the  legs  so  cramped  as  to  bring  the  knees  near  the  chin,  with  the  hands 
folded  over  or  below  the  knees  so  that  one  elbow  was  by  each  knee  and  the 
hand  of  one  arm  by  the  elbow  of  the  otlier.  .\.s  found,  however,  although 
the  trunk  and  pelvis  were  flat  on  the  back,  the  legs  had  so  fallen  over  that 
all  tlie  long  bones  were  at  right  angles  to  the  vertebral  coiuLuii  in  tlie  same 
horizontal  plane,  and  ichfi  head  had  fallen  on  its  »de  too.  Knees  and  mouth 
faced  southwest,  vns  of  backbone,  southeast-northwest  ^laialld  to  die  sea 
beach)  and  the  head  to  the  southeast  Some  fiuily  preserved  small  pieces 
of  unworked  wood  lying  around  the  grave;  no  signs  of  decayed  wood  or 
other  decayed  matter  in  the  grave  except  all  bones  had  more  or  less  black 
mold  about  tliem,  wJiich  I  suppose  represented  the  flesh  and  clothes.  Found 
one  piece  of  knife  (?)  blade  of  stone  and  two  small  articles,  of  antler  of  un* 
known  use.  These  three  are  packed  together  and  labeled.  Grave  on  sand 
knoll  —  frost  not  within  three  feet  of  surface.  Decay  has  therefore  proba- 
bly been  rapid.  Bones  not  badly  decayed,  most  teeth  loose  in  head.  Ant- 
ler pieces  not  decayed. 

Jlavinirk  says  he  found  in  Darnley  Bay  and  burned  for  fuel  a  sled  runner 
about  ten  feet  long.   There  had  iqiparently  never  been  shoeuig  on  it. 

July  S.  Archaeology.  Took  a  walk  two  miles  west  along  coast  to 
glance  at  ruins,  l^ere  are  three  or  more  house  ruins,  some  of  them  boidy 
distinguidiable  from  accumulations  of  driftwood  and  some  of  tbem  may  be 
nothing  but  wave-deposited  driftwood,  on  the  sandspit  lhat  makes  the  first 
lagoon  west  of  the  harbor.  There  are  also  three  or  more  at  the  east  end  of 
this  sandspit  on  higher  land.  There  are  one  or  more  graves  east  of  and  a 
little  higher  than  tliese  house  ruins.  None  of  these  are  so  y>r(>TnIsing  as 
those  by  ice  house.  Found  on  summer  campsite  a  piece  of  chrystaliuie  rock 
from  which  some  flakes  had  been  struck,  as  well  as  one  flake  ''reject"  and 
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one  "core."  Near  one  house  was  a  sled  runnor  of  western  type.  Ilav. 
found  near  one  of  these  yesterday  a  piece  of  sled  runner  of  antler.  Collected 
also  one  broken  sealing  stoo!  la-^t  night  and  saw  onr  today. 

Anntkut  Ik-liofs.  B.  asserts  tonight  tliat  he  has  seen  in  clear  broad 
daylight  an  anatkok  turn  a  stone  pot  inside  out  antl  back  aj»ain  without 
breaking  it.  Ilav.  cuiilii'nis,  lu;  has  at-en  it  too.  Ila\'.  has  seen  a  throe  inch 
long  piece  of  file  stretched  till  it  was  a  fathom  long;  it  was  elastic  and  when 
man  gradually  allowed  his  hands  to  relax  the  file  assumed  its  original  shape 
and  sise.  B.  m  turn  confirma,  has  seen  it.  Unintentionally  allowed  them 
to  see  I  did  not  believe  this,  both  angry. 

Jvly  6.  Archaeology.  Pottery  fragments  found  are  a  discovery  of 
some  interest.  I  have  never  heard  d  pottery  being  made  east  of  the  Berii^ 
coast  of  A!aska  by  Eskimo.  B.  and  Ilav.  say  this  is  just  like  the  pottery 
which  they  have  seen  made  in  tlieir  own  localities  and  of  which  fragments 
are  to  be  ^ound  "everywhere"  in  these  parts. 

Jvfj/  G.  Taboos.  Ilav.  tells  tluit  when  he  was  young  it  was  not  allowed 
to  cook  in  metal  pots  during  a  tinir  when  fishing  with  hooks  was  going  on. 
The  fishing  was  in  the  Kotzebue  Sound  "lagoon"  but  he  thinks  tlu'  prohibi- 
tion would  have  hcUl  anywhere.  It  was  not  allowed  at  tlie  spearing  places 
to  use  spears  that  had  metal  barbs  or  any  other  parts  of  metal,  at  least  iron. 
That  i^as  the  <m1y  metal  in  question  when  he  was  young  and  he  thinks  that 
copper  might  have  been  allowable  had  tliei«  been  any. 

Pottery.  Ilav.  says  pottery  was  always  made  by  women.  An  expert 
won:an  could  make  five  large  pots  in  a  day.  Pots  were  made  only  on  warm 
sunshiny  summer  days.  Ihe  clay  used  was  from  a  place  south  of  Kigirk- 
tanik;  any  fire  sand  might  be  usefl;  ptarmigan  feathers  were  the  third 
tngiedirnt  A  little  sand  was  added  to  the  clay  "as  salt  is  added  to  flour" 
an<l  the  c'ongh  of  the  three  ingredients  was  work(  <l  as  white  cooks  work 
bread.  \Mi«  n  properly  mixed,  one  hatul  was  thrust  inside  the  dough  and 
the  pot  .'«haped  by  beating  the  outside  of  the  mass  witli  a  stick  held  in  the 
other  hatul  When  shaped,  the  ])ot  was  >«  t  beside  a  small  fire  ami  slowly 
dried,  being  turned  a  quarter  roui»d  every  liulc  while.  A  pot  would  dry 
beti^een  n^oming  and  evening.  These  pots  broke  easily  and  spoile<l  in  long 
spells  of  IV  et  iieather.  When  Ilav.  was  young  metal  pots  were  readily  ob- 
tainable; the  reason  for  making  pottery  was  the  prohibition  against  metal 
kettles  IV  hen  hooking  for  fish  was  going  on.  The  pots  were  never  burned, 
nor  even  allowed  to  get  very  hot  in  diying. 

July  7.  Preparing  to  start  for  the  river  mouth  north  of  Okat.  Shall 
send  men  thence  to  get  our  ra(  he  in  Darn'ey  Bay  by  boat  up  the  river, 
while  1  dig  the  ruins  there.  The  house  sites  here  seem  barren.  Apparently 
the  pec^ple  harl  the  forttme  not  to  flic  of  Starvation,  for  they  seem  to  have 
taken  away  with  tliem  all  their  goods. 
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Jviy  10,  Pomt  Stivens.  Aidiaeolog}'.  The  house  sites  here  seem 
veiy  okL  The  best  preB«rved  rafters  uodergroimd  can  easily  be  picked  ta 
pieces  with  the  fingers,  thoug^h  ends  that  stick  above  the  surface  are  harder. 
It  seems  not  unlikdy  that  the  village  has  in  part  been  carried  off  by  the 
river,  as  Hay.  made  most  of  his  finds  <m  the  beach  last  year  and  this  time  we 
have  found  sp>ecimens  under  water  ten  yards  from  the  cutbank.  The  house 
we  first  attacked  was  half  ^ono.  Other  houses  are  stiU  intact,  unless  there 
be  some  that  are  coinpletcly  ^oiie. 

Our  finds  so  far  comprise  several  score  specimens,  none  of  which  are 
perfect.  Tlier*'  are  knives  \\  itlioiit  handles,  handles  wiiliout  blades,  arrows 
without  shafts,  broken  clay  pots,  etc.  One  lance  head  found  seems  to  be 
mammoth  ivory,  other  such  articles  all  horn.  A  large  number  of  roughed- 
out  stone  implements  and  stone  sUveis  evidently  intended  for  implements, 
as  well  as  cast-off  sq;ilinter8  from  the  manufacturing.  One  lance  (?)  or  ioe 
pick  (?)  bead  has  evidently  held  a  metal  point,  probably  copper. 

The  house  first  excavated  appears  to  have  been  burnt  down.  Some  of 
the  timbers  show  no  signs  of  fire  and  Othm  only  a  little  charring,  but  a  few 
are  burnt  off  so  that  only  an  eighteen  or  twenty  inch  stub  ijemains.  These 
seem  to  have  been  the  rafters.  Such  a  fire  in  an  Eskimo  earth-and-wood 
house  it  seems  nmst  }i;ive  been  intentionally  kindled,  a  mass  of  fuel  being 
carried  infloors  and  ignited.  There  are  no  human  l)on(>s,  nor  in  tact  any 
other  bones  inside  the  house.  On  the  roof  have  been  fragments  of  carihou, 
swan,  ptarmi|:an,  scjiiirrel,  and  otlier  hones.  Tliere  are  scattered  on  the 
beach  a  few^  ribs  of  very  siimll  whales.  Most  of  the  things  found  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  roof  when  it  caved  in. 

One  lamp^place  only  could  be  definitdy  located  by  the  oil  soaked  into 
the  floor  combined  with  flat  stones  on  which  the  lamp  evidently  stood. 
This  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  door,  in  the  comer  (southwest  comer,  or 
rather  south  comer  as  house  faced  southeast).  This  is  in  conformity  to 
Mackenzie  custom.  The  alleyway  appears  to  have  been  deeper  than  the 
house  as  in  Mackenzie.  Both  excavated  to  some  degree.  Clianges  of 
surface  level  have  evidently  taken  place  since  houses  caved  in  probably 
chiefly  by  sand  drift.  It  is  therefore  hardly  worth  while  to  piess  how  de»>f) 
the  excavation  was  —  somewhere  between  one  and  eighteen  inches  for  the 
house  and  the  aHeywa>'  eighteen  inches  deeper  perhaps. 

Pottery.  Both  llav.  and  H.  are  faiuiUar  vv  itii  western  inethcKis  of  {K>itery 
manufacture.  They  say  Uiat  the  clay  is  mi-\ed  only  with  the  finest  dry 
sand  and  ptarmigan  feathers.  Hoe  broken  rock  seems  to  have  been  used, 
and  no  signs  are  seeu  of  feathers,  which  diey  say  should  be  in  evidence. 

July  11.  Ardiaeology.  Started  on  the  second  house  today,  the  largest 
and  the  most  westerly.  All  the  other  houses  face  southeast,  but  this  faced 
north,  the  end  of  the  alleyway  being  already  cut  off  by  the  river.  What 
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femamed  of  the  alleyway  was  about  six  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  Hie 
house  is  the  usual  "round  comoed  rectangle"  the  transverse  diameters  are 
approximately  five  m.,  twenty  cm.  by  six  m.,  ten  cm.  The  difficulty  of 
judging  age  of  remains  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  from  three  to 
nine  inches  below  tin  urfaoe,  caribou  horn  specimens  are  so  rotten  that 
some  are  hard  to  tell  from  rotten  wood  and  can  be  picked  to  pieces  eaaly 
■with  tho  fingfTs,  wliilo  lit  :i  (lopth  of  eiphteen  inolie's  (at  thp  present  upper 
level  of  frost)  I  found  a  pirct-  of  sealskin  that  is  almost  as  "strrmi!"  as  ordi- 
nary brown  paper.  Horn  specimens  over  a  foot  uadergrouad  are  in  fair 
condition. 

July  J  J.  Nugyuktogmiut.  Mamayauk  told  today  that  she  remembers 
hearing  the  old  men  tell  about  the  Nagyuktogoiiut:  ''NuUasugmata  nsgyu- 
gnik  satkotioagmata  Nagyuktogmiunik  atiroaktuat.  Siikafiaiaktuatgok 
(ap.?)  kugaktogmata."  The  same  as  to  the  "sukafiaiaktuat"  part  was  told 
me  at  Cape  Smythe  in  1909  by  KSpak  (Oturkagmiut)  with  referaiGe  to 
the  Indians.  The  story  is  recorded  here  as  of  mtarest  in  showing  that 
the  Kittegaryuit  ]ieople  knew  of  the  Nagyuktogmiut  before  the  whaling 
trips  to  Victoria  Island  in  1905. 

July  14-  Archaeology.  I  dug  away  at  house  ruin  till  five  A.  M.  (July 
15).  Finfls  chipfJy  pot  fragments.  Did  about  one  meter  at  right  angles  to 
river  and  full  length  of  house,  about  forty  cm.  deep  to  ice.  No  finds  within 
ten  cm.  of  ice,  so  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  frost,  though  the  black  earth 
extends  into  it. 

July  15.  Archaeology.  Finds  are  few,  broken  horn  articles,  fragments 
of  pottery  kettles,  stcme  rejects  and  a  few  broken  arrow4ieadsy  etc,  one  not 
broken,  long,  sl^ider,  of  ioeJike  quarts,  found  about  forty  cm.  down.  Two 
sdiist  (?)  knives  (?)  in  the  rouj^  at  depth  of  about  thirty  cm.  In  river  bed 
Fd.  found  ulu  of  stone  only  slightly  damaged  and  a  seal  spear  head  with 
fragm^t  of  bone  point. 

July  16.  Place  Name?.  Noahonirk,  is  small  river  soutli  of  Kuwuk 
(empties  into  Kuwuk?).  Puiplirk  is  a  high  rocky  spit  south  of  Kigirktaruk 
inside  the  lagoon  (Imarruk).  Ko^'!uktok,  a  large  Hver  somewhere  in  terri- 
tory of  Ktiwf^fjmitit.  General  natne  for  a  waterfall  there  is  Kogluktak 
(above  river  is  tok)  the  ri\  it  i)emg  called  Kogluktalik  adjectively.  These 
are  duplicated  among  Copper  IC-ikimo. 

Kotzebue  Trade.  The  Kuuaomavik  trmlc  place  wa;>  at  the  niidiile  of 
the  long  Kotzebue  sandspit.  Triljes  which  llav.  knows  were  usually  repre- 
sented there  were:  Kotlit,  Tigiragmiut,  Sinaragmiut  (Point  Clarence), 
KilUgmiut,  Kaviaragmiut,  Imandit,  OkiuvOgmiut,  Kuwdgmiut,  Noatag- 
mint,  Kugmiut  (not  Wainwright  Inlet),  Slllvigmiut,  Kugahigmiut  (who 
were  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  few  Unalit),  Kugrugmiut,  Tapkarmiut 
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(Kotzebue  Sound,  a  pretty  long  two  days  across  the  lagoon  by  sled  from 
Kguktftmik  in  winter),  Kivalinirnuut,  Nappaktogmiut  (occBaionally), 
KafSianermtat.  Perhaps  othersj  knew  of  one  Indian  onoe. 

Burial  Customs.   Kittegaryumiut,  Mamayauk  tells:  When  a  man  died 
during  the  fore  or  middle  part  of  the  day,  while  yet  there  was  daylight 
enough  for  the  funeral,  he  was  put  away  that  day;  if  too  late,  the  body  re- 
mained till  morning.    People  slept  in  the  house  with  the  dead  if  the  body 
could  not  be  movetl  before  night.    The  body  was  completely  covered  with 
the  dead  man's  own  sleepinj^  clothes  while  others  slept.    ^\lien  the  body 
was  carried  out  all  sleeping  clothe  (other  clothes  too,  but  she  is  not  sure), 
and  cooking  gear  was  carried  out  just  after  the  l)Ofly  and  laid  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  snow  or  oil  top  the  roof  of  the  alleyway.    These  were  then 
carried  back  into  the  house,  being  carried  both  out  and  in  through  the 
r^iular  door;  the  body  was  not  carried  throu^  this  door  but  through  an 
opening  in  the  house  wall  made  for  the  purpose,  generally  on  one  side  of  the 
real  door.  Only  a  few  followed  to  the  grave;  the  dead  person's  husband  or 
wife  sometimes  followed,  sometimes  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  house  floor 
with  hood  up.   They  often  wqpt,  but  only  from  real  grief.   The  children 
mi|^t  or  mi^t  not  follow;  some  usually  did.   The  sled  was  always  drawn 
by  men,  not  dogs.    The  body  was  usually  dressed  in  new  clothes,  with  new 
mittens  on  hands.    The  bofly  lay  on  its  back  always  and  arms  were  some- 
times folded  at  right  angles  to  the  humerus,  sometimes  down  by  each  side 
the  body.    A  knife  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  man's  hand;  the  food 
utensils  and  special  cooking  pot  used  during  the  last  illness  and  other  articles 
such  aa  a  man  traveling  might  need,  were  placed  outside  the  grave.  The 
dreas  was  abo  the  full  traveling  garb,  including  "  tapsi"  and  was  die  b«t 
that  could  be  a£F(nded.  The  chief  mourner  did  not  go  out  of  the  house  for 
five  days,  sat  most  or  aU  the  time  on  the  middle  of  die  house  floor,  never 
lowered  his  or  her  hood,  and  ate  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
No  one  in  the  village  must  sew  new  ferments  (but  old  ones  might  be  mended) 
for  the  same  five  days.   There  was  no  singing,  drumming,  hammering,  or 
other  loud  noise.    At  the  end  of  the  five  days,  the  chief  mourner  took  off 
all  clothes,  and  put  on  new  and  the  old  ones  were  carried  out  on  the  sea  ice 
and  thrown  away.    No  members  of  the  family  might  eat  of  the  heads  of  any 
animal  of  land,  sea,  or  air,  until  after  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death. 
At  this  anniversary  there  was  a  sort  of  celebration  and  singing  and  dancing. 
It  was  not  held  at  tlic  grave  and  might  be  held  anywhere.    "People  feared 
the  dead  tlunking  they  might  become  tumSrat."   M.  knows  of  nothing 
resembling  a  soul  or  spirit  inside  a  man  who  is  well,  but  a  sidk  man  b  entered 
by  a  fi5k5tik  which  has  usually  or  always  been  sent  by  a  shaman's  **  wishing 
the  man  to  die.'*  This  finally  kills  him,  or  leaves  him  through  being  driven 
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out  by  anothor  ahamaD.  She  does  not  know  what  or  where  these  solcotat 
are  before  or  after  being  in^de  a  sick  man,  or  aftir  the  death  of  one  they 
have  killed.  She  thinks  only  one  enters  any  one  man  at  a  time.  He  is  not 
possessed  by  two  at  once.  On  a  good  many  of  these  fine  points  she  is  un-* 
certain.  Those  prohibite<l  from  eating  heads  are  the  surviving  husband  or 
wife  and  the  couple's  children  or  adopted  children;  but  not  persons  attached 
to  the  family  as  a  sort  of  "free  servant,"  the  j)arcnts,  lirotliers,  and  sisters 
of  the  dead,  but  not  the  parents,  brothers,  etc.,  of  tlie  dead  person's  surviving 
wife  or  husband.  A  grandcliild  of  tlie  dead  must  not  eat  head«?  but  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a  grandchild  may.  Adopted  children  differ  from  real 
in  that  a  son,  say,  must  refrain  from  hea(b  for  a  year,  but  are  under  the 
prohibition  that  bind  the  son.  All  those  under  the  head-eating  prolubition 
throw  away  their  old  clothes  and  don  new  ones  when  the  diid  mourner 
does  and  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  dead  owns  good  clothes  they  are 
used  by  some  other  member  of  the  family.  There  is  no  fear  of  sleeping 
in  the  dead's  bed  place.  The  house  is  not  avoided  or  abandoned  because 
death  has  occurred,  except  that  occ^ionally  in  epidemics  where  a  whole 
family  is  dead  within  the  house,  the  house  is  allowed  to  cave  in  upon  them. 

Ilavinirk  tells  .  At  Kipirktanik  (  Kotzebue)  when  a  man  died  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  skins  and  placed  on  a  temporary  rack  made  of  two  rows  of 
crossed  sticks.  Durinj^  the  next  winter  the  relatives  gradually  accumulate 
a  quantity  of  driftwood  or  other  loj;s  near  the  grave.  An  elevation  is  formed 
by  laying  short  stubs  of  large  logs  crosswise;  on  top  these  a  box  b  built 
log-cabin  fashion  sometimes  to  a  height  of  say  five  feet  (perhaps  a  three  foot 
pile  of  logs  underneath  making  the  total  eight  feet  say).  The  body  is  then 
placed  in  this,  and  outside  the  ranaining  wood  is  pQed  tipi  fashion,  about  the 
grave.  In  some  cases  a  platform  inside  the  tipi  pile  takes  the  place  of  the 
box.  The  body  is  dressed  up  for  traveling  at  burial,  and  what  a  traveler 
may  need  is  placed  by  the  grave.  The  grave  is  visited  twice  alter  this* 
i.  e.,  twice  dressed  in  fresh  clothes  after  the  first  had  time  to  become  rotten. 

When  a  man  \\  as  supposed  to  be  about  to  die  all  bedding  was  carried  out 
of  the  house  »  \(  t  pt  what  the  sick  was  using.  If  he  died  so  late  that  <lark 
came  V)efore  the  house  eould  be  put  in  order,  the  people  eitlier  slept  w  tliout 
their  heddin^^  or  rise  did  not  sleep.  It  was  seen  to  tlmt  at  Ieik>L  one  person 
WU6  always  awake.  Soon  after  daylight  Uie  body,  dressed  in  new  clothes, 
if  they  were  aval  able,  else  the  best  of  the  available  used  dothes,  was  lifted 
through  the  windows  "  for  the  hole  in  the  floor  was  unhandy  for  sudi  things  '* 
and  taken  to  the  burial  place.  As  soon  as  the  body  was  gone,  the  willow 
flooring  was  cleared  out  of  the  house,  new  willows  replaced  it,  and  the 
bedding  was  brought  back  in.  About  the  same  prohibition  as  at  Kitte* 
^ryuit  maintained  for  five  days.  The  people  of  the  mourning  house  entoed 
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no  other  house  and  none  others  entered  tlieirs.  After  that  there  were  no 
restrictions,  Ilav.  thinks,  except  that  tlip  niourners,  ate  for  a  ^jreatcr  or  less 
part  of  the  next  year  only  of  food  secured  by  themselves  or  at  least  cooked 
at  home. 

Wlieu  Ilav.  was  young  he  twice  accoiupauied  a  party  which  made  a  long 
pilgrimage  in  two  ddn  boats  to  the  place  inlaiid  on  a  river  where  a  oouple 
had  buried  their  ten  year  old  dau£^ter»  an  only  child.  They  eadi  year 
dressed  the  body  in  new  clothes  and  set  the  grave  to  rights.  So  long  as  they 
were  about  the  giAve  a  fire  was  kept  constantly  burning,  so  near  as  could  be 
without  danger  to  the  grave.  They  cooked  over  this  fire  when  the  work 
tras  (lone,  but  oStai  ate  before  that,  in  which  case  usually  of  pre-cooked  or 
dry  food  which  was  warmed  up  by  the  fire.  As  they  commenced  eating  of 
some  food  of  which  the  (lead  had  been  espeetaHy  fond,  a  piece  would  be  cut 
ofT  nr  (!i\  ided  off  and  put  in  the  fire,  the  fonder  the  dead  had  been  of  the  sort 
in  (jiu  siion  the  larj?cr  a  portion  was  put  in  the  fire.  It  was  said  this  was  [ood 
for  the  dead.  If  the  dead  was  a  tobacco  user,  tobacco  wju>  also  burned. 
"VN'hen  all  work  was  done  about  the  grave  and  all  had  eaten  what  they  wanted, 
the  rest  of  what  food  had  been  brought  near  the  grave  was  burned  just 
before  the  people  left. 

Ignirkariaktuat  was  the  expressim  for  lifting  a  fire  by  a  grave,  feasting 
there,  and  for  the  subsequent  headr  or  foot-lifting,  if  that  was  to  be  done. 
Some  time,  say,  when  a  number  of  boats  were  passmg  the  recent  or  old 
grave  of  an  atlatkok  tliey  would  stop,  make  a  fire  beside  the  grave,  put  into 
it  each  family  a  .share  of  every  sort  of  food  they  were  going  to  contribute  to 
the  feast.  Then  all  ate  and  the  rest  of  the  food  was  put  in  the  fire.  When 
this  was  done  the  listeners  tisnidly  (Touched  around  the  fire  on  hands  and 
knees  to  hstcn  to  the  \()ice  from  the  fire  which  was  l)uilt  near  the  grave  of 
the  dead  anatkok.  C^uestiuns  were  ask(Ml  I)y  the  men  around  the  fire  and 
answered  from  the  Hre  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead  auutkok  through  tlie  media- 
tion of  the  living  anatkok  who  sat  outside  the  circle.  "These  answers 
sometimes  came  true  and  sometimes  not."  Another  method  which  did  not 
necessitate  the  presence  of  an  anatkok,  though  one  would  officiate  if  he  was 
there,  was  that  anyone  at  all  laid  lumself  on  his  back  near  the  grave  of  the 
dead  afiatkok  and  another  person  lifted  his  foot  or  his  head  by  a  stick. 
If  the  foot  was  light  the  answer  to  any  question  was  "  No,"  if  heavy  it  was 
**Yes."  Ignirkariaktiuit  was  also  applied  to  the  mere  setting  to  rights  of 
the  grave  and  feeding  the  dead,  as  described.  No  unbumed  food  was  ever 
left  by  the  grave. 

July  17.  Swimmint:.  Swimminsx  at  Kittejraryuit,  or  rather  wading 
was  by  both  sexes,  but  in  separate  j)laees.  Both  swam  without  clothes. 
In  one  case  of  three  boys  bathing,  one  of  them  (brother  of  Menioranna  — 
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Jimmy)  was  drowned  in  a  river  about  fifty  yards  wide  and  deep  only  in  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle.  Uav.  never  knew  of  both  sexes  .bathing  together 
after  they  were  say  ten  years  old.  Only  a  few  really  swam  and  mdy  yrhexk 
grown. 

Customs.  Bav.  tells  when  a  man  died  the  first  of  his  relatives  to  have  a 
child  would  name  it  for  him.  Soon  after  this  event  the  dead's  nearest  rela- 
tive, a  son  if  there  was  one,  would  inquire  of  the  three,  four,  or  five  persona 
who  had  worked  at  the  first  burial  of  the  dead,  at  making  the  final  grave^ 

or  had  tended  the  sick  jtist  before  death,  what  they  wanted  for  presents. 
Generally  it.  was  a  full  .>uit  of  elothes  where  tlu'  pr-fK'^pective  recipient  pre- 
scribed tile  sort  of  each  it^arnieiit.    He  woiihi  tiieti  ask  the  child  what  sort 
of  food  it  preferr<'d.    If  not  old  enough  to  speak,  the  child  was  answered 
for  by  one  of  its  parents.    He  also  prescribed  a  suit.    If  the  child  asked  for 
caribou  marrow  the  chief  mourner  often  undertook  a  journey  of  several 
weeks  to  the  upper  Nogatak  to  buy  marrow  bones  or  shoot  deer.  When  all 
was  ready  people  were  bidd^i  to  a  feast  in  the  karri^.  The  child  and  those 
who  waited  on  the  dying  or  handled  the  dead  are  placed  in  the  center;  the 
child  first  receives  its  gifts,  then  the  others.  After  this  come  gifts  to  those 
who  have  sewed  tlu  gift  clothes  or  otherwise  helped  to  prepare  the  feast. 
In  the  aggregate  the  ( hief  mourner  gives  away  a  large  amount,  often  all  he 
has  hut  the  f^nns,  liis  other  food-gathering  implements,  and  cooking  uten.sils. 
The  bedding  from  his  house  is  frequently  all  given  away.    When  the  gifts 
to  these  are  oxer,  outsiders,  all  nearby  are  bidden  and  some  from  afar,  join 
in  the  feast  hut  they  receive  no  pres<'nts.    Everyone  who  gets  a  present 
soon  pays  for  it  i)y  presents  back  to  the  n»ourucr,  though  nothing  i.s  ihoi>ght 
ill  of  it  if  they  are  unable  to  do  so.    Those  who  feast  only  make  presents  of 
food.  The  aggregate  received  by  the  mourner  is  usually  as  mudh  as  he 
gave,  or  more.  The  mourner  always  protests  against  these  return  gifts, 
saying  he  was  only  paying  for  services  done  the  dead.  Ilav.  himsdf  haa 
given  one  sudi  feast  for  his  mother.   She  died  when  he  was  about  eight 
ten,  he  gave  the  feast  when  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ohi.    One  woman  who^ 
had  tended  the  sick  could  not  be  reached,  she  had  moved  to  another  place. 
He  has  still  in  mind  paying  her  if  he  ever  has  the  chance.    The  man  who- 
gives  the  feast  ''kofiirkerfiak"  (kofioruMt  —  t!ie  Viereaved). 

Child  Betrotlials,  rhihiren  iit  Kinegaryuit  are  often  betrDthed  when 
\  oung,  sonn  times  a  few  wicks  after  birth.  Th(se  are  called :  "  kai  itarigik."" 
In  maiiv  cases  they  marry  others,  but  whm  ilicy  do  marry  cadi  other  ihe 
event  takes  place  rather  before  than  after  the  girl's  first  menstruation. 

Trade.  Ilav.  tdls  '^Talak  apa  anaiia"  (Kittegaryuit  f<Mrm  is  apagma) 
used  to  go  from  IQgvktaruk  in  winter  (not  fall)  by  sled  to  the  sea  near  Icj 
Cape,  thence  to  Cape  Smythe,  and  back  by  the  same  route,  being  home 
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before  spring.  His  purpose  was  to  huy  stone  pots,  lamps,  and  wolverines. 
His  trade  was  chiefly  Siberian  tobacco,  but  also  otlier  Siberian  goods. 
This  man  was  dead  before  Ilav.  was  bom.  There  are  several  relatives  at 
Cape  Smythe  coimeGted  witb  tlieae  joumeys:.  e.  g.,  Seravanna  and  Saga- 
vanna.  Ilav.'s  fatlier  told  him  first  and  later  Seravanna  and  others  told 
him  at  Cape  Smythe. 

July  19.  Arlu.  Ilav.  tells  the  smallest  ariut  are  a  little  larger  than 
the  common  seal,  the  largest  are  about  equal  to  the  largest  walrus.  Hieir 
general  appearance  is  somewhat  that  of  fish,  their  teeth  are  long  and  inter- 
lock in  the  manner  of  tiger  forceps;  they  have  some  black  maktak  (black 
skin).  They  feed  chiefly  on  seals  and  white  whale,  \^^^en  they  hunt  seal 
they  surround  it  as  wolves  do  caribou.  The  arlut  get  all  around  the  seal 
while  sonic  pet  below  it  to  keep  it  from  diving.  The  white  whales,  for  fear 
of  the  arhit  whi<  h  prefer  deep  water,  sometimes  swim  so  near  shore  that 
they  crawl  on  the  bottom  while  their  backi^  are  out  of  water.  People 
say  that  wolves  and  arlut  are  avariksut  ("chips  of  the  same  block"), 
equivalent,  alike,  equal.  When  wolves  starve  on  land  they  go  to  Uieir 
rehitives  in  the  sea  and  turn  arlut;  likewise  die  arlut  when  unable  to  find 
food  in  the  sea  go  inland  and  become  wolves.  These  wolves,  as  far  as  Ilav. 
knows,  are  in  no  way  differentiable  from  ordinary  ones. 

Tlie  Kigirktarugmiut  frequently  see  tV.r  arlut  but  do  not  kill  them. 
They  tell  a  story  of  four  brothers  of  the  Imar.xlit  people  who  were  hunting 
walrus  in  a  boat.  When  the  elders  were  not  looking  the  youngest  speared 
an  arlu.  His  brothers  reproved  him,  but  ncvertlieless  "seeinp  it  was  dead 
any  how"  took  it  home,  cut  it  up,  and  ate  souie  of  it.  That  night  several 
arhit  kej)t  walking  around  the  house,  weeping  as  people  do  in  grief,  while  a 
muliitude  of  others  swam  near  the  beach.  The  four  brothers  all  died  soon 
after.  Among  the  .Akuliakattagmiut  Uie  common  name  for  wolf  is  arluk. 
They  know,  howe%  er,  the  word  anuirak.  Ilav.  nevw  heard  of  a  wolf  being 
spoken  of  as  an  arluk  when  seen  at  a  distance. 

Marriage  by  Capture.  His  second  wife,  Ilhok,  was  taken  "forcibly 
against  her  will"  by  Ovayuak  (Ktttegaiyuit),  brou^t  home  to  the  house, 
and  prevented  from  going  home  that  day.  Later  she  did  not  go  home  "  for 
fear  of  making  Ovayuak  angry."  Anaratjiak,  hi.s  former  wife,  was  in  the 
house  nt  the  time,  she  apparently  was  glad  of  the  acquisition  of  a  seamstress. 
Ill  irk  had  a  mother,  an  older  brother,  and  other  relatives  preset.  None 
did  anything. 

\  ouiig  girls  were  told  by  the  old  womer^ :  "  If  you  don'i  jnurrv  soon  •'onie 
young  man  wiio  wants  you,  .s<jui«'  old  man  will  carry  you  oU  to  be  hi.s  iirst 
wife's  servant."'  Tla  y  also  told  a  story  of  a  woman  who  would  not  marry. 
Several  married  men  and  widowers  had  bad  an  eye  on  her  for  a  long  time. 
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One  day  one  of  tliem  attempted  to  carry  her  off,  others  tried  to  get  her  away 
from  him,  wanting  her  for  themselves.  In  the  struggle  the  woman  suffered 
several  breaks  of  bones  and  died  as  a  result  (Mamayaux). 

Jtc{y  20.  Tiboos.  lUv.  tdb  <m  upper  Koatak  when  he  was  a  boy, 
caribou  caught  in  snares  must  be  sidnned  wi^  stone  knives  only  (anmark). 
The  ear  cartilage  must  not  be  separated  from  the  head,  but  the  skin  of  the 
ears  must  be  with  the  hide.  The  head  must  not  be  cut  from  the  trunk, 
but  the  body  was  cut  in  halves  throu^  the  thorax.  Ilav.  does  not  know 
how  many  ribs  went  with  the  head  part.  Tlie  meat  of  a  snared  deer  must 
not  be  boiled  in  any  but  a  pottery  kettle  (Ici-ku)  but  it  might  be  roasted  or 
eaten  raw.  He  does  not  know  tliat  women  were  forl/uJ  len  to  eat  certain 
parts  of  these  deer.  Deer  shot  with  guns  might  be  skiiuied  with  iron  kniN  e;* 
and  cooked  in  inctal  j)ot.s.  He  thinks  deer  shot  with  hows  in  the  open 
might  l>e  cooked  in  metal  pots,  but  those  shot  with  bows  iu  "kafiirkat" 
in  enclosures  must,  he  thinks,  be  cooked  in  pottery  pots.  When  he  was 
there,  most  of  the  shootuig  was  with  guns,  except  bows  were  often  used  in 
the  enclosures. 

yihm  Ilav.  was  young  there  were  certain  localities  (fishing  places)  known 
differing  from  other  fishing  places  in  that  "cHcerok"  (seal,  whale,  etc.,  oil 
or  blubber)  must  not  be  eaten  with  fish  caught  in  them.  This  applies  espe- 

dally  to  tlie  month  of  the  Kuwikk  and  to  Imaryiiak. 

JtUy  21.  Taboos.  A  woman  with  child  cooked  her  food  in  a  sqparate 
small  pot.  Some  women  when  with  child  must  not  eat  seal.  Some  women 
with  cliild  became  skin  poor  while  others  fared  well  heoaiise  no  allowable 
fooil  was  oil  hand.  Aft<  r  cliildhirth  those  who  l>ore  male  children  were  not 
allowe<l  1o  drink  water  for  four  days,  but  were  allowed  a  little  meat  broth 
as  part  of  their  food,  allowed  to  eat  only  a  small  quantity.  Mamayaux 
when  sick  was  once  forbidden  by  an  "uniiioyuak"  anatkot  to  eat  caribou, 
another  time  to  eat  seal.  Sick  persons  were  frequently  forbidden  to  eat 
fish  bellies.  "Nerigovinnok,  dokonoaktutin."  Boys  were  aglirittut  on 
killing  first  ptarmigan,  deer,  etc.  Does  not  know  just  what  the  provisions 
were.  There  were  special  restrictions  on  women  whose  children  died  just 
after  or  else  before  birth:  they  must  not  get  water  from  fresh  or  salt  source, 
they  must  not  eat  outdoors,  and  when  fisliing  with  a  hook  must  never  take 
off  their  mittens  while  near  the  fishing  place. 

Xappan.  The  "  Innum  nappata"  was  like  a  small  man  inside  of  one's 
body.  When  a  man  died  this  remained  near  the  prave  and  wept  loudly. 
Only  the  anatkut  hearfl  it.  M.  has  heard  of  one  case  where  a  dead  man's 
nappata  entered  unotht  r  man.    It  ma<le  him  \ cry  sick  but  did  not  kill  him. 

July  22.  Implements  used  for  scjding  Fish.  On  Kotzebuc  Sound  and 
everywhere  near,  caribou  ribs  sliarpeued  on  one  edge  were  used  for  scaling 
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fish.  Large  numbers  of  fht-c-  were  always  found  by  children  when  prying 
into  old  house  niin.*?,  as  w  ell  as  soattcrrd  aronnri  nlrl  campsites. 

July  27.  Sleep  walking'  uiui  nightmare  seem  both  to  be  inrlu.led  at 
Kittegaryuit  under  tlie  term  It!\  vll\'uak.  ^^^^pn  a  person  rrics  oui  loudly 
in  his  sleep,  starts  up  out  of  l>«  <i,  ux  vvalLi  oti  while  yet  asleep,  an  empty 
chamber  should  be  placed  on  liis  head,  cap  fashion.  Some  do  not  do  this, 
but  wake  them  with  a  dash  of  cold  water.  Mam.  has  known  of  many  chiU 
dren  and  young  people  who  walk  in  their  sleq>,  but  never  of  grown  persons, 
or  at  least  not  old  ones. 

Sealing.  Sealing  at  breadiing  holes  in  winter  is  said  in  old  days  to  have 
been  done  by  women  aa  well  as  men  at  Batllie  Island  and  elsewhere.  When 
a  person  of  either  sex  caught  his  or  her  Rrst  seal  they  were  aglemaktut, 
about  the  same  taboos  as  for  loss  of  relatives:  must  not  eat  out-of-doors,  etc. 
\Mien  the  novice  had  killeil  his  fifth  seal  (or  fifth  animal  of  any  single  sort?) 
the  ta!)oo  was  rrnu)\ec!  from  him  and  all  his  family  (MamayatixV 

Tiiriifirat.  The  fall  of  1907  just  after  the  sun  \\cnt  away,  there  were 
many  p<-()ple  staying  in  Alnalnk's  house,  which  wa.H  then  at  Kanionik. 
One  evening,  Oblntok  and  Alualuk's  son,  Pausanna,  went  out  togeiiier. 
^Vhen  they  came  in  rausaium  fainted  on  the  floor  and  Oblutok  was  so  weak 
he  could  hardly  stand.  Alualuk,  who  was  a  shaman  then  "but  has  db- 
canled  his  spirits  now,  for  he  fears  having  them  on  account  of  the  mission- 
ary," performed  an  incantation  but  to  no  purpose  and  the  boy  died  that 
ni^t.  He  was  fifteen  years  dd.  Oblutok  told  that  when  they  went  out 
tf^ther  they  had  seen  a  turnnrak.  Oblutok  died  after  two  or  three  days. 
Both  were  perfectly  well  when  they  went  outdoors  just  before  seeing  the 
turnnrak  (Mamayaux). 

Marriage.  Marriage  at  Kitte^^aryuit  is  not  countenanced  between 
adopted  brother  and  sister.  A  man  may  have  two  sisters  for  wives,  either 
.simultaneously  or  sueeessivply.  A  lialf-siMer  or  an  adopted  sister  are  con- 
aidercil  exaetly  as  near  relatives  as  fnll  sisters. 

July  2S.  Turnarat.  Turnarut  are  in  general  like  people;  men  see  their 
bodies  but  seldom  or  never  .see  their  heads.  The  turnnrat  are  of  both  sexes, 
they  marry  and  have  children.  A  human  anatkok  often  has  sexual  rdatKHB 
with  a  female  tumSrak  but  it  is  doubtful  if  children  result  from  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  male  tumArat  often  vbit  ofdiuary  women  as  well  as  women 
afiatkot  and  diildren  often  result.  It  is  not  told  that  tumiirat  ever  die  a 
natural  death  though  some  may  be  killed  by  powerful  anatkut  (?).  M.  has 
never  heard  of  one  being  killed  by  an  aiiatkok,  bnt  has  heard  of  their  being 
severely  hurt  in  the  process  of  being  driven  ofT  iMamayaux).  Has  never 
heard  of  turnnrat  getting  ohl  though  they  nnist  do  so  for  tliey  are  born 
babies  as  humans  arc.    Still  she  has  known  of  several  generations  of  aha- 
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mans  who  liad  the  same  old  man  (turniirak)  or  old  woman  each  after  the 
death  of  the  shaman  precediiig.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  if  they  do  get 
decrepit  with  old  age,  their  lives  must  embxace  at  least  a  good  many  genera- 
tions of  humans  (Mamayauz).  In  the  case  of  sex  relations  with  turanrat 
the  humans,  male  or  femsle,  beccnne  unconscious  or  fall  asleep  at  the  ap- 
proach of  ^ke  tumnrak  and  awake  only  after  it  is  gone.  Children  who  have 
tujnfirat  for  fathers  are  said  to  be  better  runners  and  walkers  than  other 
men  and  quicka*  in  all  their  actions.  They  have  no  special  supernatural 
powers  (M.). 

Beliefs.  The  smell  of  a  white  man,  say  of  his  hand  after  he  has  thor- 
o\ighly  washed  it,  is  considered  to  he  different  from  tliat  of  an  Eskimo  and 
those  wot  used  to  it  are  said  to  dislike  it  very  much.  There  was  much  talk 
of  this  a  few  years  ago  but  there  is  Uttle  now,  for  one  used  to  the  smell  does 
not  dislike  it  QViLkmayaux).  Some  Eskimo  of  both  sexes  are  known  as  hav- 
ing a  disagi^eable  smdl. 

JvJy  S9»  Clothing.  Coats  of  both  sexes  at  Kittepuryuit  were  formerly 
oinamented  where  the  red  dots  of  yam  are  now  used  with  red  spots  made  of 
the  "eyebrow  "  patdies  of  the  male  willow  ptarmigan  fakei^ivik),  on  hood, 
front  oi  shoulders,  and  around  coat  above  the  bottom  fringe.  The  red  spota 
now  appear  also  on  tlie  arms  of  the  coat  below  the  shoulder,  but  this  is  a 
recent  borrowing  from  tlie  inlanders,  formerly  there  was  on  the  arm,  but  one 
unbroken  band  of  white. 

July  31.  Terms  of  Relationship  (Kittegaryuit).  Brother  and  sister 
older  than  he  "atkaiualuik  brother  and  sister  younger  than  he,  "naiya- 
gik";  two  brothers  or  two  sisters,  "nukaiik";  "atkalualua"  has  of  recent 
years  gone  out  of  fashion  in  favor  of  "anifiaralugik  "  which,  so  far  as  Mam. 
knows,  is  also  a  Kitt^aryuit  word,  not  borrowed  in  recent  years.  A  brother 
will  address  an  older  sister  often  as  "a^iraluil"  and  she  may  be  spoken  of 
as  "agaralua."  **Anifiandun"  is  used  by  iMer  sister  to  brother;  "anifi" 
by  youngv  sister  to  brother  fe.  g.  Nogasak  to  Palaiyak). 

August  1.  Clothing.  At  Kittegarv-uit  (Mam.)  boots  were  always  to 
just  below  knee  and  so  socks.  The  boots  coming  above  the  knee  a  recent 
borrowing  from  the  West.  Between  boots  and  socks  a  thin  sbpjjer  of  cari- 
bou leg.  The  sock  was  of  caribou  as  now,  the  boot  of  caribou  leg  and  seal, 
white  fish  or  rarely  thin  cariliou  :-ole  (liair  clippetl  close,  if  long).  The  boots 
had  pointed  toes  and  made  traek  dilfercjit  from  tlie  western  boot.  For  this 
reason,  Kittegaryuit  used  to  say  Uallinergmiut  tracks  were  like  a  bear's. 
Women's  arte^  hoods  always  trimmed  with  wolf,  men's  with  wolf  or  wolver- 
ine. Dog  skins  never  used.  "Women  used  wolf  for  hood  trimmings  and 
sleeve,  but  wolverine  for  bottom  fringe. 

Taboos.  A^emaktok  was  the  eating  in  one  day  of  caribou  meat  and 
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aoy  of  the  following:  bowheadp  seal,  or  ugrug.  White  whale  and  caribou 
were  allowed  in  one  day.  The  oils  of  above  animals  also  taboo  with  caribou, 
except  white  whale.  For  a  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  tea-drinking  habit, 
tea  and  white  whale  in  one  day  were  taboo.  No  new  caribou  clothes  were 
made  during  white  fiah  hunt,  but  new  sealskins  might  be  sewed  and  any  old 
garment  mendecl. 

August  3.  Skin  Dressing.  Skins  are  iievt-r  scraped  by  men  at  Kitie- 
garyuit.  Never  heard  of  kjiyak  skins  being  chewed  (of.  Boas).  They  are 
rotted  and  sewn  while  wet.  In  fly  time  they  are  protected  from  blue  bottles 
by  being  eucase<l  in  a  sealskin  "pok."  Men  who  had  no  wives  sometimes 
scraped  deer  legs  for  boots,  etc.  M.  thinks  therefore  scraping  skins  was  not 
aglemaktok  but  the  mm  were  merely  lazy. 

Cannibalism.  Cannibalism  heard  of  by  M.  only  in  case  of  a  man  who 
had  killed  an  Indian  and  wlu)  was  told  by  a  shaman  to  eat  a  piece  of  the  dead 
Indian.  M.  does  not  know  the  reason,  but  is  sure  that  there  was  no  scarcity 
of  food  at  the  time. 

Kayaks.  Kayaks  were  occasionally  made  at  Kittegarynit  of  caribou 
skins,  but  were  considered  inferior  to  sealskin  ones;  the  vornen  5?aid  too  that 
scwinjj  them  was  more  difficult.  Parties  of  kayak  nien  often  went  inland, 
carrying  their  ka\aks;  one  woman  usually  accompanied  each  five  or  six 
men  to  cook  and  sew  for  them.  The  rest  of  the  women  stayed  on  the  coast 
and  fishiHi. 

Kittegaryuit.  Kittegaryuit  was  a  large  village  only  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  people  scattered  as  they  do  now.  The  white  whale  cadies  were 
drawn  upon  when  needed,  hauled  by  sleds  to  where  the  owners  were  winter- 
ing.  It  was  rare  that  a  nian  camped  by  his  whitefidi  cadies  to  eat  thm  up. 

Importance  of  Early  Ethnologiail  Work.  Five  years  ago  (1906) 
Memoranna  (Roi^)  pretended  to  give  me  minutely  the  difference  in  the 
Iklackensie  system  of  counting  used  "long  ago"  from  that  used  today. 
The  tlifferenees  were  trifling.  Trxlay  for  the  first  time  I  happened  to  note 
the  numerals  in  Petitot's  "  M  nio^'raphtp."  They  show  an  excellent  system 
of  counting  and  wholly  ditiert-nt  from  that  given  by  Roxy.  I  have  no  doubt 
Petitot  is  substantially  riglit.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  has  been  lost  from 
people's  memory  an  interesting  and  significani  fact.  Some  of  the  people 
who  accompanied  Petitot  to  Good  Hope  were  of  Roxy's  own  family,  uncl^ 
or  aunts,  I  forget  which. 

Taboos.  Mam*  told  today  that  her  people  (Kittegaryuit,  etc.)  are  grate- 
ful to  the  missiiHuuries  for  letting  them  know  that  Sunday  is  aglemaktok 
(taboo).  The  idea  underlying  this  gratitude  seems  to  be  ti^t  th^r  suppose 
many  of  their  past  ills  to  be  due  to  violation  of  this  taboo,  the  existence  of 
which  they  did  not  know;  now  they  know  the  taboo,  can  avoid  breaking  it, 
and  hope  thereby  to  escape  many  ills. 
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Auffuat  4<  Cardinal  Points.  In  muling  today  Thatbitser's  "Skraelin- 
geroe;  Markland,  etc./'  p.  207,  where  he  says  the  Labrador  people  thought 
the  "Karaler"  dwelt  on  the  same  side  of  Davis  St.  as  they  did  i.  e.,  in  the 
north,  whereas  they  really  dwelt  to  the  east,  in  south  Greenland,  I  am  re- 

miiidcd  of  an  interesting  thing  told  me  hy  Ilav.  several  weeks  ago:  At  Kotze- 
}}uv  Sound  tlu"  old  nwn  used  to  say  anrl  all  the  people  l>elic\ed  it,  that  the 
seacoast  was  at^  a  whole  sirai^dit  and  that  liends  in  it  (e.  j:..  I't.  Hope)  were 
only  loeal  like  kinks  in  a  fairly  ti<:litl\-  streli  lied  Hue.  Tliis  fits  in  with 
their  absolute  (us  I  KelicM  )  lack  of  eoni|)rriirnsi()n  cwu  tcxiay  (tf  our  tardi- 
ual  points.  An  EskJinu  who  started  norlli  altJiig  the  Lalxa^lor  tuast  and 
finally  got  to  South  Greenland  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  would  think  of  him- 
self as  going  east,  north,  or  whatever  the  original  direction  was,  the  whole 
time,  he  would  no  more  be  conscious  of  changing  direction  than  we  would  if 
we  travded  around  the  earth  on  a  meridian.  To  begin  with,  Kavui&amun, 
etc.,  does  not  mean  "to  the  north,"  "  to  the  south"  ''{o  the  east,"  or  any- 
thing else  in  terms  of  our  points  of  the  compass,  it  means  "up  the  coast" 
or  "  down  the  coast "  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  translated  into  our  speech. 

August  7.  Clothing.  Ornamental  trimmings  of  a  coat  (Mam.  tells); 
A  wolverine  anutisiun  (hood  triniminp  for  a  man's  eoat)  should  lie  black  on 
top  tlie  heatl  for  a  space  of  about  e(}ual  to  the  wi<ltlj  betvve<'ii  the  man  s 
eyes;  below  that  on  eith<T  side  of  the  face  eome  the  light  stripes  of  the 
wolverine,  the  wider  tlje  beiit  r,  then  the  thirk  of  the  sides  and  bell,\ .  This 
sort  of  piece  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  transverse  baud  just  in  front  of  the 
amaksiuR,  which  ia  cut  so  as  to  indude  the  bow  of  the  U-diaped  white 
band  of  the  wolverine  skin,  i.  e.  the  amaksiun  should  have  an  unbroken  band 
of  white  over  the  top  of  the  woman's  head  down  to  the  middle  of  each  cheek. 
An  amaksiun  is  sometimes  made  out  of  an  anutisiun  by  removing  the  black 
middle  piece  and  substituting  one  or  more  pieces  of  white,  so  as  to  make  the 
horseshoe  from  <  heek  to  cheek.  The  hide  of  the  wolverine  in  front  of  the 
anutisiun  so  far  forward  as  it  has  white  in  it,  is  usefl  to  trim  tlie  lower  edge 
(hem)  of  the  coat,  the  whitest  of  it  in  front,  the  next  wliitest  behind,  and 
third  choice  for  the  sides  of  the  hips.  i.  e.  about  where  the  hands  would  fall 
when  hanging'  naturally.  Darker  still  is  used  to  trim  the  sleeves  and  the 
darkest  of  all  tor  the  pendant  strips  on  the  shoulders,  back,  etc.,  of  "  fancy'* 
coats. 

Of  a  wolfskin  the  amaksiun  is  a  strip  of  skin  about  three  inches  wide  (in 
the  best  wolf  pelts)  about  over  the  hip  joints.  The  requirements  are  that 
the  hair  shall  be  long,  white  at  its  base,  black  in  the  middle,  and  white  at 
the  tips.  Hiis  piece  is  extravagantly  valued,  so  that  though  it  is  barely 
enouj^  for  the  hoods  of  two  coats  and  though  the  rest  of  the  skin  is  valued 
less  than  wolverine,  yet  good  wdf  may  be  worth  as  much  as  two  or  e\*en 
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tbree  wolverines.   Wolverines  are  worth  as  liigh  as  five  fox  skina  at  BaiUie 

when  c:oo(l  and  $40  at  Cape  Sinytho. 

Face  triimnings  for  hood,  itirvik  rv  onian's,  arnaksiun ;  man's  aniitisiun) ; 
sinit  (when  not  sewn,  siniksat,  hem  trimniijigs  ;  atjiksinak,  sleeve  trimmings 
(wrist);  kaiyoarotik  (Nogatak  word),  the  " corporal's"  shoulder  strip  on 
some  coats;  nigyat,  the  (wolverine  or  other)  pendants;  avatiktjak,  itirvik-}- 
siniksat,  a  combination  for  selling  purposes,  a  unit  of  trade.  Hub  does 
not  include  the  sleeve  trimmings,  shoulder  hands,  or  pendants. 

Avgtui  8.  Mammoth.  Kilfgvainnok  tjaunfirit  parkitaranamik  auglir* 
(k)sok  paktuat  (Mam).  Tusarsug^vaktuami  koUnik  niulignik  kifi^prdgnik 
(Pal.)-  Kiligvainnok  nunamin  nuiyarafiamik  toko^  akt^lat  (iVTam.)  The 
bleeding  was  started  by  a  blow  on  the  nose  or  by  pricking  it  with  a  straw. 

Augmt  IS.  Horton  River.  Tumnrat.  lyi'rka  are  turanrat  which 
"do  not  fear  people"  and  are  harmless.  Their  peeuiiarities  are  illustrated 
by  the  following:  When  people  see  coming  a  sled  unaccompanied  by  people 
they  know  the  iyi'rkat  are  coming.  Dogs  j)ull  these  sleds  but  men  cannot 
*  see  them,  only  the  harness  and  the  light  traces  of  the  pulling  dogs  can  oe 
seen.  The  sled  or  sleds  halt  near  the  people's  houses,  the  snow  blocks  seem 
to  rise  of  tliemsdves  to  form  the  snowhouses,  for  the  builders  at  work  can- 
not be  seen,  only  when  the  house  wall  has  become  so  high  as  to  completely 
screen  the  builder,  his  snow  knife  can  sometimes  be  seoa  as  he  "flenses"  the 
key  block  into  the  dome  of  the  house.  Then  lanqw  are  %bted  and  food 
prepared.  Anyone  who  cares  to  look  may  see  all  this  with  safety.  It  is 
an  uncanny  sight,  however,  for  everything  seems  to  be  done  of  itself  (Tan- 
naumirlc  and  Mamayaiix  tell). 

Tan.  says  (he  alinkkat  are  feared  by  all.  The  keyukkat  are  not  danger- 
ous (they  are  the  shaman's  familiar  spirits)  except  wlien  sent  by  a  shaman 
for  the  inirpose  of  doing  harm.  Tlie  dangerous  thing  about  aliilkkat  is  the 
sight  oi  liifir  luces;  it  tloes  no  one  harm  to  see  their  bothes  and  uiuny  have 
seen  them  (including  Tamiaumizk).  Those  who  see  their  faces  die  sud- 
denly, fall  as  if  shot. 

August  19.  The  spirit  of  the  fire  (ignerum  napata)  was  fed  with  a  little 
blubber,  tallow,  akutok,  or  oth»  fat  by  Kittegaryuit  after  fire  was  built, 
say  ing, "  Nanirk,  oktj5viaktorin.''  "Eiat  oktjoviaktorlit,"  was  said  by  people 
in  boats  as  they  passed  any  grave  except  a  recent  one;  as  they  said  this 
some  sort  of  fat  was  thrown  into  the  water,  or  on  the  beach  if  the  boat  was 
so  near  sliore  that  it  rotdd  be  done,  "lliat  aviutjaktarlit"  was  the  universal 
expression  that  coxcred  mvh  an  offering  not  only  of  fat  but  of  any  sort  of 
food;  "avintjak"  was  any  sort  of  food  intended  for  spirits.  Water  was 
siniilarly  given  the  spirit  of  tlie  grave  by  being  poured  out  anywhere  wliile 
the  giver  was  in  sight  of  the  grave. 
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Augvsf  20.  Bear  liver,  whether  of  broA^Ti  or  wliite  bear,  does  not  make 
a  person  j)artieularly  siek,  \)\it  liis  skin  turns  permanently  white.  Several 
persons  are  eited  A\ho  lia\  e  white  patches  on  their  bodies  from  eating  bear 
h'ver  i.  e.,  loss  of  pigmentation  -  a  well  known  phenomenon  in  all  races. 
(Maniayaux).  Tan.  never  lieartl  ol  this  till  this  summer,  but  now  firmly 
believes  it. 

Names.  Names  at  Kittegaryuit  were  nev^  given  by  persons  them-> 
selves  or  even  by  bystanders.  If  a  stranger  wanted  to  know  a  person's 
name  he  would  wait  till  that  person  was  out  of  hearing  and  Ihsm  ask  some- 
one. A  person  would  not  tell  his  parents'  names,  the  name  of  wife  (or 
husliand)  any  more  readily  than  his  own.  They  would  readily,  however, 
tell  the  names  of  their  brotliers  and  sisters,  and  of  their  own  childrw. 

August  2S.  Whistling.  \Miistling  (Tan.  says  and  my  observation 
confirms  it,  though  1  never  thonpht  to  enquire)  is  not  practised  l)v  the 
Copper  Eskimo.  They  used  to  succeed  in  whistling,  however,  on  seeing 
him  do  it;  tliey  ke})t  (ontinually  asking  him  to  whistle  more.  At  Kitte- 
garyuit whistling  was  probably  "always"  known  he  tliinks.  It  was  prac- 
tised especially  in  hunting  white  whales,  wh«i  one  got  near  the  whale 
(fiKBHSktfiik,  whistles  once;  uiSoks5ktuak,  keeps  whistling). 

AugiMlk  Names  of  Houses  at  Kittegaryuit.  Kaiiil&rk«  Allirk« 
Siikarluktok,  Nutarmiok,  Kimiaxyuk^  Kajigimiok.  There  were  many 
more  houses  with  names  in  winter  (occupied  in  winter)  but  Tan.  and  Mam. 
remember  only  tliese.  In  summer  there  were  no  people  in  any  houses,  but 
there  were  name-bearing  tent  places  though  most  people  tented  in  nameless, 
indiscriminate  places.  When  a  winter  house  got  old  it  was  rebuilt,  so  far 
as  T.  and  M.  know  always  on  the  identical  site,  except  that  the  new  building 
might  l)t>  larger,  Mualler,  or  ol"  diil'erent  shape  from  the  old.  The  new  build- 
ing always  bore  the  name  of  the  old.  They  knew  of  no  house  being  built 
on  a  new  site,  "for  tlie  houses  always  got  fewer,  never  more  auinerous." 

August  24'  Beliefs.  AmakpOk  (dual)  are  two  women  of  great  size  that 
dwell  somewhere  in  the  sky.  There  is  no  formal  unipkak  about  these.  Hie 
afiatkut  tdl  fragmentary  things  about  them  after  dieir  spirit  flights,  on 
which  they  sometimes  see  fJiem.  Hkere  is  no  name  for  each  separately, 
except  that  because  one  has  a  coat  of  fawnskin  she  is  referred  to  as  Nogay- 
ualik;  the  other  is  dressed  in  skins  of  grown  deer  and  IS  called  Nogayuanit- 
tok.  They  both  have  a  loUd,  strident  laugh  that  in  general  resembles  the 
cry  of  the  willow  ptarmigan.  IVIen  (not  women)  fear  both,  but  especially 
Nogaynalik.  They  frequently  steal  men  anotitogugmannik:  thf»se  that 
Nogayiudik  steals,  never  return;  those  that  Xogayuanittok  takes  wake 
up  naked  outdoors  (K»iy!)gtMgerannik)  and  return  nnked  and  nearly  frozen 
to  their  houses.  W  hile  ihey  have  the  men  in  iheii  possession  tiiey  arti- 
giminun  itirtitpagit,  tajvaniillutik  (Tannaumirk  and  Mamayaux). 
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The  Stars.  The  stars  must  be  living  things  because  their  excreta  are 
often  seen  dropping  to  the  ground.  Those  who  have  examined  these  say  it 
is  plain  they  feed  on  seals  (Tan.  and  JVfom.). 

Sun  and  Moon.  The  sun  and  moon  are  brother  and  sister.  The  brother 
went  out  to  p;ct  ico  for  water.  He  was  getting  very  cold,  and  his  sister  took 
a  firebrand  to  go  look  for  him.  Some  say,  to  go  make  him  a  fire  to  warm 
him.  He,  carrying  a  big  piece  of  ice  became  the  moon,  she  carrying  a  fire- 
brand became  the  sun.  This  is  an  abstract  of  a  long  tale  which  both  T.  and 
M.  have  heard  told  by  old  Kittegaryuit  people,  neither  of  them  can  tell 
the  whole  story. 

Auffutt  S$,  Beliefs.  Shadows  and  reflections  were  made  objecte  <rf 
fear  to  children  at  Kittegaryuit  tihough  Mam.  never  knew  just  what  the 
fearsome  thing  was.  She  thinks  people  may  have  been  "playing"  some- 
what as  white  people  do  who  scare  children  with  imaginary  creatures. 
Children  were  especially  told  not  to  bend  over  the  seal  oil  dish  in  eating, 
for  they  might  see  their  reflection  if  they  did.  She  was  frequently  told 
"  get  your  face  away  from  that  oil  dish ;  your  reflection  (tarran)  may  smile 
at  yon."  Some  people  used  to  say  there  was  no  clanger  in  seeing  yoiir 
reflection  in  anytliing  except  oil,  i.  e.,  it  was  well  enough  to  look  ior  your 
reflection  in  a  river  or  pond.  • 

August  £7.  White  Whale  Hunting  Customs.  On  the  afternoon  of  each 
day  a  shout  was  raised  by  someone  who  had  dimbed  to  the  roof  of  cme  of  Ihe 
two  Kittegaryuit  kajigis.  This  was  a  sign  for  the  kayi^m  to  gather  on  the 
roof  of  the  kajigi  to  talk  of  who  should  be  the  head  kayaker  (sivulirk)  for 
tomorrow.  Generallyi  there  was  a  new  head  each  day,  though  a  man  who 
was  considered  "better"  than  the  rest  might  serve  several  days.  AMiilo 
a  man  was  leader,  it  m  as  incumbeait  on  his  wife  to  be  careful  her  fire  should 
never  quite  go  out,  and  during  the  pursuit  of  whales  she  must  not  go  out- 
doors from  her  tent  imtil  the  last  whale  had  been  killed  or  had  escaped. 
When  a  whale  had  been  killed,  a  single  straw  tliat  had  grown  upon  a  grave 
was  stuck  into  the  wound  .and  withdrawn.  If  several  womids,  all  were 
treated  with  the  same  straw,  M.  thinks,  but  is  not  sure.  She  thiukd  the 
straw  was  then  thrown  away.  The  straw  was  referred  to  as  ikimiin  kaul- 
rotiksak.  A  similar  custom  was  observed  with  regard  to  caribou.  A  man 
who  had  killed  a  white  whale  (or  caribou,  or  other  large  game  animal)  usually 
had  his  earholes  pierced,  and  must  not  eat  blubber  till  the  holes  had  healed. 
It  was  kept  from  closing  by  the  use  ai  a  smaU  peg.  No  one  who  had  lost 
a  relative  by  death  must  eat  within  tin  f  11  owing  year  any  part  of  a  whale 
uncooked.  If  they  did  the  man  who  had  killed  that  whale  would  never  get 
another  whale. 

A  ugu.<it  SI .  Beliefs.  When  the  new  moon  is  first  seen  a  person  should 
spill  a  cup  of  water  saying  that  it  is  for  the  "  tatkim  inna"  to  drink  (Kitte. 
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garyuit  —  Mamayaux).   Tliis  water  should  be  spilled  on  the  ground  in  the 

direction  of  the  moon. 

September  1.  Distribution.  ('ampsitt'S  of  Eskimo  are  junnrrous 
around  here.  ITiere  arc  two  "tent  rings"  of  stones  at  a  crttk  lauutii  half 
a  milt'  wciit  of  slt'tl  route  ri\  (  r  (m-vw  by  the  natives  only).  I  found  in  various 
places  scatteretl  rotten  sticks  aiul  broken  bonea,  indications  tliat  some  one 
had  eamped  (either  Eskimo  Indian)  between  here  and  Isugluk,  and  about 
iudf  way  to  Isugluk  probably  half  a  doaen  tent  sites*  with  stone  fireplaces, 
pieces  of  kayak  slats,  ete.»  dearly  showing  th^  were  of  Eskimo  origin. 
There  are  no  deer  swimming  places  near,  so  eitiher  the  parties  w«re  en  route 
somewhere,  or  they  used  kayaks  to  set  nets.  Found  also  campsite  of  ship's 
natives  a  mile  southwest  of  Isu^'luk.  plenty  broken  boxes,  canned  meat  tins, 
etc.  A  half  dosen  long  sti(  ks  of  hrewood  1  raised  up  in  tipi  frame  style, 
thinking  someone  may  nec<l  them  sometimes  for  wood.  These  are  in  a  hol- 
lo^^ .  at  the  nortb  end  of  a  small  lake. 

Srptttnbtr  o.  ( 'u:-t(»rn.s.  "Show  lue  your  tongue,"  (Okan  naiin?)  is 
said  at  Kitte^;aryuit  (t  fipecially  to  ehildn  n.  Init  also  to  older  pt  rsons  in  jt^t) 
if  one  llllnk^  tiie  speaker  may  be  telling  fibs.  They  do  not  know  why  ptniple 
speak  so,  they  never  heard  of  the  tongue  of  fibbers  looking  otherwise  than 
of  those  who  tell  the  truth.  Icelandic  children  are  told,  however,  that  if 
they  fib,  a  black  spot  appean  on  the  tongue,  and  "show  me  your  tongue" 
is  frequently  said  to  them. 

Beliefs.  Tannaumirk  was  frequently  told  when  small,  not  to  eat  stand- 
ing up  as  it  would  make  his  feet  weak  and  liable  to  swell  up.  Mam.  was 
told  not  to  sing  when  eating  but  she  never  knew  the  penalty. 

Si  pU  vihrr  (!.  Customs.  Tan.  tells  in  traveling,  when  camp  was  pitched, 
the  slefl?^  nnist  stand  over  niplit  only  with  their  front  ends  pointing  the  direc- 
tion the  people  were  traveling,  i.  e.,  towards  their  destination.  Snowhouses 
and  tents  hnd  the  <ln«r  toward  the  sun,  always  iM'tween  s<iutlie:ust  and  soiith- 
west,  no  matter  how  the  eoa>t  tn  iided.  The  snowhouses  were  buill  on  tlie 
ice  near  shore,  never  on  shore.  The  only  exception  to  houses  facing  the  sun 
was  when  several  were  built  or  tents  pitched  so  as  to  have  a  common  central 
kitdien*  This  might  be  done  with  from  two  to  six  houses.  In  summer,  the 
kitchen  was  like  an  Indian  tipi.  The  tipi  poles  for  the  ordinary  tents 
were  in  sets  of  fours,  fastened  together,  tripod  fashion  at  the  top  by  thongs 
passed  tiirou|^  holes.  The  tipi  poles  for  the  common  kitchen  were  not 
perforatefl  at  the  top,  but  mere!  1  bed  together.  They  were  enide  and 
made  afresh  at  each  campsite;  tiie  house  poles  were  slender,  finished  ones, 
and  were  always  carried  along  in  traveling.  The  tent  poles  we  keep  finding 
around  onr  pn*sent  hnntinp  i^rotnuls  cannot  he  Kskimo  for  they  have  no 
holes  at  the  top  ends,  but  instead  a  groove  for  tlie  string  about  six  inches  from 
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the  top  <if  r  i(  h.  TIk'  length  of  poles  found  around  Horton  River  usually 
about  eight  feet.  These  pdes  are  therefore  probably  the  traveling  tipi 
poles  of  the  Good  Hope  Indians.  Eskimo  do  not  throw  away  finished  tent 
poles,  we  find  these  not  only  abandoned,  on  the  return  of  the  parties  to  the 
wooded  river  valley,  no  doubt,  but  also  in  many  cases  some  have  been  used 
for  firew  ofxl. 

Septtinbcr  10.  Snares.  Snaring  caril)ou  was  lu  vrr  j)rac  tiso(l  iit  Kitte- 
garyuit  so  far  as  Tun.  and  Main.  know.  Ptanuigan  and  squirrels  only 
snaied. 

September  12.  Taboos.  At  Kittegai^niit  durmg  the  beluga  season  all 
were  forbidden  to  "work  earth"  i.  e.,  holes  or  pits  must  not  be  dug,  macu 
roots  must  not  be  gathered,  etc.  Berries  might  be  gathered,  hovevnr. 
Children  at  play  were  reprimanded  whenever  found  breaking  this  taboo. 
The  beluga  skins  were  cutusually  oralways  around  the  throat  and  the  waist, 
i.  e.,  the  piece  of  skin  between  throat  otul  waist  was  drie<i  for  bof>'  nlcs, 
canoe  covers,  line*?,  etc.  The  skin  of  the  head  and  uiil  wan  eaten  as  maktak. 
When  being  dried  this  piece  nf  skin  was  peggerl  on  the  ground  as  sealskins 
are.  It  was  strictly  required  tliat  the  headward  part  of  the  skin  should  he 
towards  inland,  the  taihvanl  to\^  ards  the  sea.  It  was  said  if  a  skin  were 
drietl  in  the  reverse  position  iht  !»<  higu  would  cease  visiting  that  part  uf  the 
coast.  During  the  beluga  season  no  new  deerskin  garments  must  be  made 
but  old  ones  were  mcncbd;  new  aealsldndotfaes  were  made,  however.  New 
caribou  clothes  or  clothes  of  xnuskrat  (perhap  other  skins  too)  must  not  be 
made  while  the  sun  was  absent  No  one  attempted  hooking  or  otherwise 
catching  fish  dunbg  the  dark  days.  Mam.  never  heard  that  there  was  a 
prohibition,  but  it  was  said  none  could  be  caught. 

Distribution.  Eskimo  tent  sites  (two  tents)  seen  Monday  just  east  of 
the  tree  line  about  eight  miles  southeast  of  camp,  stone  firefdace  and  a  few 
small  sticks  of  firewood  on  top  a  stoneless  woodless  hill. 

September  IS.  Beliefs,  (irow  ing  girls  were  tolrl  that  when  ihey  wake 
up  in  the  morning  tiiey  must  not  linger  in  hcd  l)ut  niu-t  go  outdoors  at  once, 
if  but  for  a  moment.  Some  were  not  even  allowed  to  dress,  but  were  made 
to  go  out-doors  nuked  or  paitly  clad.  They  were  told  that  doing  tliis 
would  trake  child  delivery  ea:3\ ,  while  if  they  lingered  in  bed  while  young 
they  would  have  slow  and  painful  delivery  when  they  came  to  have  duldien. 
Growing  boys  were  also  made  to  go  out^loois  similarly  but  Mam.  does  not 
know  what  they  were  told  would  haiqpen  if  they  did  not  (Kittegaryuit). 

September  22.  Coal  Creek.  Beliefs.  Aktlat  know  what  people  talk 
about  II  i\.  Tan.  Mam.).  If  a  man  boasts,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  aktlat;  I 
could  kill  one  with  my  knife,"  then  aktlats  will  attack  that  man  the  first 
chance  they  get;  but  if  a  man  speaks  modestly  and  says  he  is  afraid  of  bears. 
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they  will  not  attack  him.  For  tliis  reason  (Ilavinirk  aays)  many  viio  are 
really  not  afraid  of  bears  nhva  ys  t.ike  care  to  pretend  they  toe,  as  an  additional 
precaution  against  rlaiiger  from  bears. 

Originality.  Mam.  Tan.,  and  Pal.  say  tliat  people  comrunnlv  say  that 
the  Kiligav^'t  refused  to  enter  the  ark  \\  hen  Noah  invited  theiu  in,  pr<^ferriug 
to  hide  from  the  flood  undergrouiul.  This  is  a  case  of  grafting  on  to  tlie  new 
Christian  mythology'  a  bit  of  their  own  folklore,  which  was  merely  to  the 
effect  that  the  Killgav^t  lived  underground  like  moles.  Some  seem  to  have 
bdieved  they  aU  became  extinct  anciently;  others  that  they  still  live  under- 
ground mole  fashion;  are  very  rare  animals,  though  not  extinct,  and  come 
out  only  at  night.  M\  our  Eskimo  believe  that  the  refusal  of  the  mammoth 
to  enter  the  ark  is  recorde<l  in  the  bible.  They  have  no  notion  it  is  an 
Eskimo  emulation  of  the  Jewish  arrount. 

Sejitembcr  ?■'.  Beliefs.  The  *  keel "  of  the  breastbone  of  some  ptarmigan 
is  wbitp  uniformly ;  the  egg  from  which  this  bird  was  born  was  laid  in  cloud- 
less weather.  If  the  'keel'  is  unevenly  colored  (as  seen  held  up  apainst  the 
light)  the  egg  was  laid  in  cloudy  weatiier.  (Mam.,  Kittegaryuit).  llav. 
knows  this  belief  for  Kotzehue  Sound,  but  says  tlic  clear  'keels'  are  those 
laiii  in  cloudy  wwiihcr  and  the  spotted  ones  in  clear  weather. 

Ptarmigan  Snaring.  Ptarmigan  snaring  in  spring  is  practised  by  using 
a  dead  male  or  the  skin  of  one  for  bait.  The  bird  is  set  up  as  if  alive  anda 
net  or  snares  put  around.  Another  male  bird  will  come  up  'to  fight'  this 
one,  and  is  caught.  The  ptarmigan  thus  used  for  a  decoy,  or  any  bird  used 
for  a  decoy,  or  any  modd  of  a  bird  used  so,  ts  called '  MIttauyak*  (Mam.). 

ScpU  mher  27.  Taboos.  TWe  brain  of  the  moose  killed  by  A.'s  party  in 
1909  was  aplernaktok  to  Nogasak,  according  to  Tutak '  Auktalgum  nuliafia* 
who  is  probably  a  Killirrmiut.  She  said  tliat  no  other  part  of  the  moose 
was  aglern;iktnk  and  the  brain  only  to  girls  not  grown;  may  have  been  taboo 
to  small  l)o\  s  too.    There  were  none  in  the  party. 

Scpteiiibir  Jl).  Beliefs.  A  woman  who  luus  a  child  she  wants  to  grow 
tall  should  sew  the  side  seams  of  its  coat  with  sinew  Irom  the  neck  of  a 
swan  (Kittegaryuit  -  Mam.).  Sinew  from  the  wing  (breast)  muscles  of 
ptarmigan  Mamayauk  has  known  to  be  used,  braided.  One  man  she  knows 
put  a  pair  of  soles  in  his  boots  with  ptarmigan  sinew. 

October  1.  Rattles.  Children  at  Kittegaryuit  used  to  play  with  rattles 
made  of  ptarmigan  crops  blown  up.  The  rattle  was  produced  with  berries 
foimd  in  the  crop.  Cliildren  were  reprimanded  for  making  such  playthings 
out  of  snared  birds.  Mam.  thinks  that  this  taboo  applied  only  in  the  winter 
and  spring'  '      is  not  sure. 

Ociobrr  .J.  Locality  Names.  .\t  Kittegaryuit  the  people  between  the 
Mackenzie  Delta  and  Herschel  Island  were  Tuyormiat.    West  of  Ucrschcl 
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to  Denuffcatioa  Point  were  alao  T^yonnlat,  Mom.  thinks  but  is  not  sure. 
Apkvft'nniut  were  the  people  of  Utkiawik  and  Nu\aik  (Point  Barrow).  All 
other  western  people  known  (by  hearsay  chiefly)  before  the  ships  came  were 
Nunatarmiut.  To  the  east  all  people  were  Kaunuilit.  Those  to  the  Baillie 
Islands  were  corrrctly  known  by  place  n;im<'H;  nf  thosf  cast  Mam.  heard 
only  of  Nagyukto^^iuiut  and  supposes  east  of  BaiWie  bore  this  name.  She 
heard  of  Akilitiirrniut,  but  always  supposed  (never  was  tolfl)  that  they  were 
'Kitf^arynni  akiani'  i.  t*.,  across  the  sea  (north)  from  KitTc<;;iryuit.  She 
heard  it  frequently  told  that  tlie  valuuLle  bea^is  came  from  the  Akilinirmiut. 
Thb  would  make  it  seem  likely  that  Akilinirk  was  Siberia,  but  Ilav.  and  Nat. 
never  beard  of  such  a  name  applied  to  any  part  of  Siberia. 

Bering  Straits  were  croflsed  in  winter  by  a  dash  being  made  when  weather 
was  especially  favorable,  from  the  mainland  to  the  Diomedes.  Here  a  wut 
usually  took  place,  and  another  dash  accomplished  the  remaining  twenty 
miles  or  so  to  the  Asiatic  side.  Sometimes  the  party  returned  the  same  day 
to  the  Diomedes,  for  fear  of  the  ice  moving.  Only  light  sleds  with  plenty 
dogs  were  used,  and  the  trip  was  seldom  undertaken  except  when  tobacco 
was  scarce.  The  bulk  of  intercontinental  traffic  was  by  boats  in  summer 
(Uavinirk). 

Taboos.  Tan.  says  that  hIhiui  the  only  labuo  in  whicli  he  now  firmly 
believes  and  which  he  carefully  ol)scrsc.s  is  that  against  sitting  on  or  over 
charcoal  on  a  charred  stick.  A  man  who  dues  tlus  becomes  prone  to  capsiz- 
ing in  a  kayak. 

Notember  2.  Taboos.  Food  that  has  fallen  to  the  ground  or  floor  is 
taboo  (God  has  forbidd«i  us  to  eat  it)  unless  in  pidcing  it  up  one  describes 
with  it  a  ciide  in  ftont  of  one's  face  just  before  eating  it.  Some  believe  thb 
applies  only  to  tanuktak  or  white  men's  foods.   They  have  asked  about 

this  taboo  and  he  never  heard  of  it  "  but  he  may  not  know  all  God's  com- 
mands" and  so  the  taboo  is  kept.  Licking  off  the  blade  of  one's  knife  and 
pnssin;?  food  at  table  with  tho  loft  hand  are  taboos  ascribed  to  mission- 
aries at  Kittegar\Tiit  (Ilav.  and  Main.). 

A'ojv'mftcr  5.  Raven  and  ( "rune  Groups.  Ila\ .  says  his  father  and  his 
eontein|>oraries  used  to  liav*-  heated  arguments  in  the  karrigi  (Kigirktaruk) 
over  which  were  more  cxi  ellcat  birds,  ravens  or  c  ranes.  Those  who  favored 
ravens  were  said  to  "  tuluganmuktoktut";  they  who  favored  cranes,  "tatiri- 
ganmuktoktut."  The  whole  community  took  sides,  made  two  parties. 
Sons  did  not  always  but  often  did  belong  to  the  party  of  their  father:  At 
one  time  when  Itav.'s  father  had  tobacco,  he  placed  a  large  pUe  of  it  in  the 
karrigi,  saying  that  anyone  who  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  crane  might 
help  himself,  and  no  other  mif^t  take  any.  Only  one  man  held  out  against 
this  bribe.   Arguments  were  based,  so  far  as  they  had  any  solid  basis,  on 
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the  crane's  eating  dirty  thinps,  stealing,  etc.  Tliose  who  favored  crane?, 
would  become  angry  on  seeing  a  raven  and  wouUl  try  hard  to  kill  it.  ^Iiooting 
at  it  at  long  range  or  on  the  wing.  Cranes  were  similarly  viewed  by  the 
raven  party, 

i\tm:mher  21.  Influence  of  Missionunes.  ilav.  and  Tan.  t>ay  all  tiie 
miasionftries  have  told  them  never  to  forget  Jesus.  If  they  do,  he  will  not 
take  than  into  heaven.  Therefore  neither  of  the  two  informants  ever 
ceases  to  think  about  Jesus  when  awak^  nor  does  any  converted  Esldmo 
even  when  angry,  when  hunting  caiibou,  when  dancing,  nnging  etc>  Ptaba- 
bly  from  some  such  expression  as  "The  Lord  shall  make  the  wicked  to 
crawl  in  the  dust'*  there  has  been  evolved  (IQtt^aryuit  and  Baillie)  a  de- 
tailed account  credited  to  — —  of  how  those  who  do  not  believe  will  after 
death  have  to  crawl  on  their  knees  and  elbows  till  all  flesh  is  worn  oflf  and 
till  finally,  tlie  lej?  an<l  forearm  bones  are  quite  worn  out  and  drop  off. 

Sort  mhcr  23.  Customs.  All  here  are  liorrified  at  my  telling  of  the 
Puiplirmiut  that  they  pjek  frozen  deer  droppings  ofT  the  snow,  k(  (  p  them  in 
pails,  and  eat  tlieiu  Hke  berries.  Ilav.  says  that  wliile  this  practiee  is  re- 
pulsive the  Puiplirmiut  deer  droppings  are  really  a  fme  thing  when  boiled 
and  used  to  thicken  blood  soup.   TUs  is  mudi  practised  in  Western  Alaska. 

Nowmber  £4-  Langton  Bay.  Langton  Bay  Inhabitants.  Ftom  notes 
taken,  August  10, 1911  at  the  Baillie  blands  by  Bavinirk  from  Panigyul^ 
the  oldest  woman  there.  Langton  Bay  harbor  sandspit  called  Nuvuayuk. 
Its  people  lived  on  whale,  seal,  caribou,  and  (Lsh  at  different  seasons.  There 
were  no  fish  nets  while  she  was  at  Langton  Bay  (till  about  1845)  nor  even  at 
Baillie  Island  till  later.  Fish  were  hooked  and  speared.  Another  settle- 
ment was  where  we  dug  house  ruins  in  July,  1911.  Tliere  the  peopK^  also 
had  a  "mine"  of  elay  for  pots.  The  Baillie  Island  river  used  to  get  their 
pot  elay  from  a  (  ulhank  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  moutii  of  "^faefarlane 
River,"  win'eh  place  iherel'ore  has  the  name  "kiku."  Most  ])eopIe  iiad  only 
clay  pots,  but  a  few  had  stone  inu:^.  W\  atone  pots  and  all  lamps  came  from 
the  east.  A  settlement  nortli  towards  Parry  was  Aiinigak;  a  high  hill  near 
it  is  Pinog^ndc  (this  place  was  seen  by  my  men,  when  in  April,  1910, 1  shot 
two  young  caribou  bulls  near  it).  It  is  marked  by  remains  of  platform 
caches.  There  were  also  people  at  Booth  Islands  and,  she  heard,  everywhere 
east  along  the  coast  to  the  Nagyuktogmiut. 

There  were  two  years  (not  successive)  where  many  people  died  (Ilav. 
did  not  know  if  of  hunger  or  sickness);  after  the  second  all  people  left  the 
vicinity  of  Langton  Bay  (about  1S45,  a  little  before  Richardson's  visit 
whom  P.  saw  at  Baillie),  some  went  to  Baillie,  others  east;  nothing  ever 
heard  of  those  that  went  ea<;t.  People  used  to  himt  and  fish  southeast  on 
top  hill.    How  far  they  sometimes  penetrated  is  not  clear,  I  have  seen  camps 
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about  eight  miles  southeast  of  our  house  in  Coal  Creek.  The  most  hequented 
lakes  fliie  knew  of  were  Omatilik  (alxHit  six  miles  southeast  of  Nuvuayak» 
a  lake  with  a  "heart  shaped"  island)  and  Amituaiyuk«  about  five  miles 
southeast  of  Monayuk.  The  sandspit  settlement  at  Baillie  was  called 
Iglulualuit  and  Iglu  was  near  the  Smoking  Mountains.  Tutipkirk  was  the 
V-shaped  river  valley  right  by  Capt.  Wolki's  house. 

DfrrmhfT  (!.  Beliefs.  The  word  tnpilak  seenis  to  have  been  introduced 
l)y  the  inis.sioii;iries  in  the  ]\r;i(  k(Mizic  district  and  our  Eskiino  do  not  know 
ju.st  what  it  means  Artifirial  monsters  arc  known  to  all  of  our  Eskimo 
but  do  not  seem  to  hnw  a  generic  name.  Uav.  tells  the  following  story. 
Something  over  twenty  years  ago  before  11a v.  went  to  Point  Hope  there  was 
living  there  Nasukpak,  the  father  of  an  Okpik  who  used,  later  to  be  at 
Hensdid,  who  returned  to  Point  Hope  about  five  years  ago*  and  who  has 
since  died.  Was  carried  off  on  the  ice>  or  had  some  other  fatal  misadventiue 
while  tending  traps  on  the  ice,  at  any  rate  went  to  traps  and  never  returned. 
One  night  when  Nasukpak  was  asleep,  a  polar  bear  entered  through  the 
window  and  bit  off  his  ear.  It  then  retreatetl,  other  people  (not  Nasukpak) 
pursue<l  and  killetl  it.  It  wjis  found  that  the  thing  was  a  polar  liearsldn 
stufTed  with  «?h.'ivinps,  and  had  intestines  of  tlionjrs.  In  its  stomach  was 
found  the  ear  it  had  l)itten  otf  Nasukpak.  Such  u  monster  is  called  Nanu- 
liak  (literally,  a  iiiad(<  natuik).  On  account  of  this  affair  Okpik  fiunted 
bears  with  great  viadictiveness,  to  revenge  his  father  s  loss  of  llie  ear.  It 
was  never  discovered  so  far  as  llav.  knows  who  had  made  tlic  bear.  llav. 
never  heard  of  artificial  monsters  made  by  others  than  the  afiatioit  of  Point 
Hope.  They  also  had  tlie  practices  of  "plliruak"  (he  makes  them  become 
wanting),  a  q)ecial  sort  of  afiatkut  performance  to  deprive  a  man,  a  family, 
or  a  community  of  the  power  oi  securing  food  animals.  Sudh  performances 
were  always  secret,  as  they  were  not  approved  by  the  community.  They 
were  generally  outdoors  at  ni^bt  afte  r  the  anatkok's  housemates  had  gone 
to  sleep.  If  a  man  wsis  "  caught  in  the  act "  he  used  to  bribe  or  tiy  to  bribe 
the  one  w  ho  detected  him  into  keeping  silent.  It  is  said  some  paid  very 
heavy  bribe  money.  The  making  of  artificial  bears  and  other  monsters  has 
been  casiiallv  heard  of  1>\  Mam.  but  she  know  s  no  details. 

Dirrmher  10.  Beliefs.  An  anatknk  in  I  rniHvik  on  the  shores  of  Inmr- 
ruk,  on  tlie  edge  of  the  Malleniiut  territory  was  Ilav.'s  fathers  "amakata" 
(really  katta,  i.  e.,  their  fathers  had  e.xchangetl  wives).  Out  of  his  mind 
with  drink  he  had  shot  hn  wife,  of  whom  he  was  really  very  fond.  There 
were  tiiree  of  her  relatives  present.  They  spread  a  skin  ov^  the  murdered 
wonum  where  she  had  fallen  on  the  ground;  then  one  of  them  wanted  to 
kOI  the  nmrderer  at  once,  but  the  other  two  said  thb  was  no  real  murder, 
for  the  man  was  as  if  asleep  and  dreaming.   They  therefore  deprived  the 
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bloodthirsty  man  of  all  weapons  and  kept  him  away.  The  anatkok,  Axanak, 
was  told  of  the  tragedy  when  he  recovered  from  his  drunk.  When  lie  knew 
what  hr  had  clnne  he  sent  for  the  rrlati\-os  of  his  wife  and  asked  them  to  kill 
liiin  at  oTuc,  to  place  his  bo<iy  under  the  same  skin  with  his  wife  and  to  hiiry 
them  together.  To  this  the  hloodlliirsiy  one  at  onee  afrreecl,  the  others 
protested,  but  the  anatkok's  will  aiul  ihe  <leaires  of  the  one  relative  overcame 
the  objections  of  the  other  two,  and  they  killed  Axanak  w  ith  a  spear.  They 
th«n  cut  off  his  head»  and  his  arms  at  the  shoulders.  They  put  the  head  into 
a  bag  which  Ilav.  thinks  was  the  mail's  own  stomadi,  slit  open  his  thorax 
along  the  sternum  (one  side  of  it)  and  put  the  head  in.  Hien  they  left  the 
body  in  a  clump  of  wilfows.  The  catting  up,  etc.,  was  "  for  fear  of  the  dead 
man's  nappata.'*  Ilav.'s  father  later  gave  the  body  the  customary  burial 
and  took  the  head  out  of  the  chest.  The  three  men  "as  was  the  custom 
with  mankillers"  drank  some  of  the  dead  man's  blood,  to  appease  or  con- 
fuse his  sotil  f?).  The  bloodthirsty  of  the  three  brothers  soon  died  of  starva- 
tion appan-ntly,  llioii^^h  ho  always  ate  with  a  good  appetite.  He  grew  thin 
without  being  siek,  ami  died.  Another  got  sores  which  broke  out  on  one 
part  of  his  bod\  when  they  healetl  on  anotlier,  and  he  too  soon  died.  The 
tiiirii  lived  a  long  time  but  was  unlucky  in  most  things  he  did,  especially  in 
that  no  animals  woe  ever  cau^t  in  his  traps  and  he  had  grait  difficulty 
and  rarely  was  successful  in  approadiing  any  game  animals.  Bav.  never 
heard  of  eating  the  dead  man's  heart  (v  of  taking  out  his  eyes.  Cf.  Ras- 
muas^. 

December  11.  Taboos.  Hav.  tells  that  (about  1885  or  1888)  the  use 
of  any  but  antler  ice  picks  was  taboo  for  the  making  of  holes  through  which 
it  was  intended  to  hook  for  fish  on  the  "Lagoon"  (Imarruk)  in  Kotxebue 
Sound  at  the  mouth  of  KuwAk  and  Selawik  Rivers. 

Drrcmber  16.  Coal  Creek.  Wliales.  The  Coronation  Gulf  Kskirao 
uniformly  told  us  that  white  whales  (i)ehiga>  did  not  come  into  the  gidf. 
They  did  not  even  know  the  name  (.so  my  Eskimo  say)  until  Tan.  described 
kilalukkat  to  them.  Live  bowheads  are  not  seen  but  a  dead  one  carrying 
a  brass  "whaling  iron"  was  stranded  on  an  island  not  far  offshore  from  the 
mouth  of  llie  Kugaryuk  and  I  saw  a  harpoon  foreshaft  made  of  the  brass 
"inm.'*  Several  sleds  th«re  are  shod  with  whalebone  0<wer  maxillary). 
Wobus  aie  known  by  hearsay  from  the  east. 

December  22.  Beliefs.  Pan.  tells:  About  eighteen  years  ago  there  died 
at  Cape  Smythe  a  Point  Hope  man  named  Omigluk.  He  died  suddenly 
after  eating  some  makt&k,  but  it  was  believed  of  natural  causes,  i.  e.,  not 
through  violating  any  taboo.  Tt  is  well  known  that  if  a  man  dies  \\  hile  the 
iiiaktak  of  a  freshly  killed  whale  is  still  in  his  stomach,  the  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  killing  ot  that  whale  will  not  get  another  one  unless  the 
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stomach  of  the  dead  man  is  taken  out  and  the  maktak  thrown  back  into  the 
sea.  This  was  not  done  with  Omiglak,  perhaj^  because  the  belief  cVul  not 
exist  at  Cape  Sniythe  or  ha<l  lapsed.  The  next  season  the  men  who  had 
kille<l  the  whale  of  which  Omiglak  ate,  were  iinuMc  to  get  any  whales,  Th«*y 
knew  then  that  the  breaking  of  the  talioo  was  the  cause,  and  that  suinnuT 
a  man  was  paid  a  large  fee  by  Kallrelanna  (Utkiavigtniut  (?)  to  cut  the 
stomach  out.  He  did  so,  and  the  next  yrnr  his  boat  crew  caught  one  or 
more  whales.  (lla\'inirk  doubts  some  dctuils  of  this  story.  He  saw  the 
man  die.)  It  was  in  spring  before  Ilav.'s  ''umialik"  had  Uuinched  his  boat 
for  whaling,  but  o^ets  may  have  shreddy  been  launched  and  he  does  not 
remember  if  any  new  malctak  had  been  secured  by  anyone.  He  left  Cape 
Smytfae  for  Herschel  ituc  f oOowing  summer  and  therefore  0/s  stomadi  may 
have  been  cut  out,  though  be  never  heard  of  it  At  Point  Hope*  however, 
while  Ilav.  was  there  (about  1880  or  '90  when  Leavitt,  Wolf,  Brower,  etc., 
were  there)  a  man  died  in  spring  soon  after  eating  maktak.  He  was  Tair^ 
nirk,  Kivalinirgmiut,  wife  of  a  Point  Hope  man  Kiktoriak.  Many  engaged 
in  whaling  contrihntod  niHkt'ik,  etc.,  to  pay  Amaroak  (at  Point  Hope,  a 
poor  old  woman  who  had  always  had  this  job)  to  cut  out  tlie  stomach.  She 
cut  it  out,  threw  the  contents  in  the  sea,  and  hung  the  stomach  to  dry  on  a 
stick  over  the  grave.    Ilav.  knows  no  ceremonies  connected  with  this. 

The  Nappan.  The  uappan  visits  distant  or  near  places  when  we  dream 
and  then  returns.  Ocoasionally  our  nappan  is  absent  even  when  (me  is 
awake.  The  person  then  feeb  cold.  When  a  shaman  is  absent  on  a  spirit 
fli^t  his  body  is  often  so  cold  that  hoar  frost  forms  from  his  breath  about 
his  mouth  and  nostrils  thou^  he  be  lying  in  ever  so  hot  a  house.  Hie 
followmg  stoiy  brings  out  several  points  (Tan.). 

Tan.  borrowed  a  pup  from  Kenoranna,  a  Point  Hope  woman,  since 
returned  to  Point  Hope  and  dead.  The  pup  got  out  of  his  harness  when  Tan. 
was  fctflung  wood  from  the  mainland  south  of  Flanders  Point  CHcrschel). 
The  pup  fotdd  not  be  caught,  faileii  to  follow  the  sled  home,  got  into  some 
one's  deadfall  and  wa.s  killed.  Through  anger  the  woman  cried  all  night 
and  refii.sed  even  two  goo<l  dogs  as  pay  for  the  one  pup.  All  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  Tan.  was  well,  except  once  for  foiu*  (iays.  That  sunnner  iie  returned 
to  Kittegar^uit  and  towards  fall  he  became  sick,  his  heart  beat  fast  and  he 
was  ill  after  ^ting,  especially  after  a  heavy  meal.  He  got  gradually  worse 
towards  the  anniversary  of  the  dog's  death,  after  which  he  gradually  im- 
proved towards  spring  and  during  the  summer  he  was  practically  well, 
getting  worse  as  winter  came  on.  This  went  on  for  four  years.  At  times  he 
fdt  very  cold,  even  when  others  felt  warm.  Many  tne<l  to  find  hb  nappan 
but  none  could  discover  where  he  had  hidden  it,  for  the  Pt.  Hope  woman 
had  stolen  and  hidden  his  "soul."   Evea  Alualuk  (considered  a  great 
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shaman)  had  tried  sevmd  thnes  and  failed.  Finally  Alualuk's  wife  said 
she  would  try  lor  days.  On  the  tiiird  day  of  her  .search  she  iearnefl 
where  it  was.  Tt  was  liiddeii  in  tlie  ja\\  hone  of  a  Stranded  whale.  Really 
it  wiis  Alualuk  who  found  ii,  while  assisting  his  wife.  The  reason  it  had  not 
been  sooner  found  was  that  there  was  so  much  grease  on  the  bone,  a  thing 
(oks(ik)  whk^  always  hinders  shamans.  Wh^  Alualuk  had  found  where 
the  soul  was,  lus  wife  freed  it  of  his  anmaron.  Tannaunum  anniarote  was 
probably.  Tan.  says,  the  Point  Hope  woman's  tumnrak,  which,  he  does 
not  know  which,  had  either  been  in  Tan.'s  body  or  else  had  been  in  Tan.'s 
soul,  or  on  it  while  it  was  prisoner  in  the  jawbone.  Alualuk's  wife  took 
hold  of  Tan.  's  liands  when  she  told  him  he  was  freed  of  his  anniaron  and  he 
felt  the  coldness  leave  him  llien,  never  to  return.  Tan.  never  knew  where 
the  jawbone  was  stranded.  He  used  to  dream  the  Point  Hope  woman 
fretjuently.  Ihis  rarely  dreamt  her  since  he  j;ot  well.  Ahialuk  said  that 
people  whose  souls  are  hidden  in  whales'  jaw  l)<)nes  usually  tlie,  for  the  grease 
on  the  hone  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  find  the  soul.  As  Tan.'s  illness 
had  been  long  and  serious  lie  uatu rally  thought  of  looking  for  his  soul  in 
whales'  jawbones  and  finaBy  he  found  it. 

The  Nappan.  When  sneezing  one  knows  ^t  one's  nappan  is  about  to 
return  from  somewhere,  and  one  should  say  "  uvana  kait  kait  kain."  If 
a  young  child  sneezes,  sometme  present  should  name  the  **  atlia"  (dead  person 
whose  "saunra"  the  child  is)  saying  e.g.  "Nogasak  kait  kait  kain."  The 
expression  kait  kaiu  iVome  here)  may  be  used  to  call  grown  people  to  you, 
but  is  more  often  heard  used  in  calling  cliildren,  as  "  Karlik  (a  child's  name), 
kait  kain,  nerrin"  (Karlik,  come  here  and  eat  somethinjiV 

Cleanliness.  Pan.  tells:  The  people  of  the  X<  rikto^dirmint  (Yukon 
flat,s;  are  so  lousy  that  even  the  dry  fish  they  sell  others  is  full  of  lice.  T/ice 
crawl  all  over  their  faces  while  tliey  are  eating  and  they  lick  tliem  into  ilieir 
mouths  when  they  come  too  near  the  lips.  A  dog  sleeping  on  the  house 
floor  was  killed  in  one  nig^t.  These  people  wear  clothes  of  fish  and  bird 
skins  and  of  grass  plaits.   They  call  lice  neriktit,  hence  their  tribal  name. 

Nunlvak  is  an  island  near  the  country  of  these  lousy  people.  The 
Nunivak  people  sometimes  come  to  St.  Michael's  to  trade. 

December  27.  Beliefs.  In  Kotzebue  Sound  and  elsewhere  each  flsli  net 
used  to  have  its  own  anroak,  usually  the  skin  of  some  bird  of  prey.  A  feather 
of  each  particular  net's  patron  bird  was  tied  to  the  net  wlieti  it  was  used  in 
fishing.    The  better  the  charm,  the  more  the  net  would  cat(  li  ( Ihiv.). 

Beliefs.  Before  eating  titahrk  losclij  the  lips  and  hands  should  be 
greased  with  oil  (oksok)  wliich  at  Kittegarvoiit,  white  fi.sh  oil  t^behiga)  for 
losch  skin  sticks  so  easily  to  anything.  Really  this  may  not  be  so  much  a 
'belief  as  a  practical  device,  though  I  never  should  prefer  oil  on  my  hands 
to  the  &h  Aia.   There  seems  however,  to  be  umfiually  much  glue  in  losdi. 
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Deeember  29.  I  M  wh.  In  Kot/ebuc  Sound  a  window  of  intestine  strips 
must  be  so  plaml  that  the  seams  be  lengthwise  of  the  house  i.  e.,  from  door 
to  opposite  gaVilr.  Tt  was  said  if  the  seams  were  rrosswisp  the  frost  on  win- 
dow would  be  rnufih,  if  Itiit^hwisi'  then  smoother.  They  used  to  say: 
tuvarluunaktuk  of  a  window  with  seams  crosswise. 

Anatkok  Beliefs.  When  a  young  boy  Ilaviuirk  saw  iii  Kotzebue  Sound 
an  old  man  who  had  when  a  boy  seen  the  Kinannirk  of  whom  the  following 
b  told  (K.  was  piobaUy  »  Kigirktarruiniut),  K.  was  out  walking  alone 
when  there  appeared  from  the  ground  the  head  and  shoulders  of  an  aliyugak 
(puitgai  as  a  seal  rises  out  of  water).  The  A.  spoke  to  K.  telling  him  to 
follow  it  and  he  should  become  a  great  shaman.  K.  refused  on  the  ground  he 
did  not  want  to  risk  leaving  his  cliild,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  The  A. 
said  then  it  would  appear  again  to  give  K.  another  chance.  K.  went  home 
and  told  all  this.  At  a  corresponding  time  next  y^r  (puivia  tikinman)  it 
appeared  as  before.  K.  then  asked  it  various  qtiestions,  e.  g.,  "  If  T  take  you 
for  my  spirit  (keynpak)  shall  I  be  able  to  walk  on  water."  "  Yes,  if  you  care 
to."  "Shall  I  be  al)le  to  gvi  deer,  seals,  etc.,  by  magical  means?"  "Yes, 
that  T  can  helii  von  with  easilv."  In  this  wav  K.  susked  about  all  the  usual 
aecouiplisluaents  oi  au  aiiutkut  and  always  got  au  affirmative  answer,  yet 
at  the  end  he  still  refused  to  follow.  The  spirit  disappeared  (nakkaktok) 
saying  it  would  come  again ;  K.  went  home  and  told  as  before.  The  next 
year  at  a  conesponding  time  the  spirit  appeared  as  before.  Then  K.  asked  it, 
"  If  I  have  you  for  my  keyugak,  shall  I  thb  summer  when  the  people  of 
various  tribes  assemble  at  the  trading  village,  be  able  to  walk  through  the 
air  in  the  si^^t  of  everybody  and  fetch  snow  from  the  clouds?"  "Now 
you  have  at  hst  asked  a  difficult  thing.  I  cannot  help  you  do  that.  There 
may  be  some  other  spirit  who  can  but  I  can't."  K.  then  refused  point 
blank  to  become  a  shaman.  The  A.  now  was  angry  and  said.  "Since  you 
will  not  on  any  persuasion  become  a  shaman,  you  shall  cease  to  enjoy  good 
food.  '  K.  then  fainted  and  the  A.  went  down.  Soon  it  eatne  np  again  with 
a  man's  fresh  looking  lower  jaw  in  its  mouth,  iv.  awoke  and  fouiitl  his 
jawbone  missing.  There  was  no  wound  to  show  how  the  bone  had  been 
removed.  He  now  went  home  to  people  who  wore  struck  with  wonder  at 
his  tale.  After  that  he  never  could  chew  anything.  He  lived  on  fluid 
foods  (soups,  etc.) .  When  he  drank  he  had  to  take  hold  of  his  lower  lip  and 
hold  his  mouth  in  shape  so  he  could  have  food  poured  into  it.  He  lived  this 
way  many  years.  Note:  As  implied  above,  the  lOjtaebue  Eskimo  believed 
that  certain  clouds  (wool  bag  clouds,  espedally)  were  snow,  hence  the  idea 
of  getting  snow  from  the  clouds.  « 

Drrrmhrr  SO.  Ceremonies.  Aktla-keyuat  was  a  "  dark-<lays  "  cereninny 
at  Kiltegarynit.  Three,  four,  or  even  six  men  took  part  a*?  eliief  perfonnrrs. 
A  brown  bear's  headskin  was  stuiied  with  wood  shavings,  something  was 
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used  to  represent  eyes  and  teeth,  and  a  toktluk  ol  \s<»o»l  was  placed  in  the 
natural  place  (toktluk,  voice  box).  A  man  would  carry  the  bear's  head 
in  his  mouth  by  holding  the  toktluk  between  his  teeth.  It  was  said  the  bear 
had  altered  the  man  and  that  the  bear's  head  protruded  from  the  man's 
mouth.  Ihe  man  also  wore  mittens  of  the  front  foot  skin  ol  the  bear, 
daws  attached.  A  crowd  of  men  and  women  (no  childr^)  would  flee 
b^ore  the  bears  mto  a  house.  Hie  bears  followed  in  and  chased  people 
around.  At  times  there  was  laughing,  but  at  times  fear  was  simulated  and 
children  were  always  badly  frightened.  Habitually,  naughty  children  were 
esperially  scared  by  the  bears.  C'hildren  used  to  carry  pieces  of  iti|)tak 
in  their  mouths  as  protection  against  the  hears  (itiptak,  the  blubber  hung 
up  so  as  to  drip  ifito  the  lamp,  a  custom  unknown  (?)  among  Copper  Eskimo). 
After  a  w  liiU-  pru{)le  would  flee  out  of  the  house  and  into  another,  followed 
by  the  bears.  Thus  they  would  enter  every  house.  At  the  end  of  the 
performance,  the  bear  heads  and  paws  were  hidden,  probably  under  the 
bed  dothes  in  the  ownw's  house.  .The  performance  would  be  repeated 
every  morning  and  evening  while  the  sun  was  away.  Fdlar  bear  heads  were 
used  as  well  as  brown  bear,  and  the  performance  of  those  who  w<»e  them  was 
exactly  as  that  of  the  lirow  n  bears.  Th«re  was  a  preference  for  having  at 
least  one  polar  bear  head  in  the  performanoe,  if  possible.  Hie  brown  bear 
headskins  were  sometimes  replacefl  (if  none  were  available,  or  not  enough) 
by  imitations  made  otit  of  worn-out  garments,  etc.  The  men  who  took  the 
leading  parts  were,  so  far  as  Mam.  know  s,  any  who  eared  to,  some  were  old 
men,  some  young,  and  none  she  tliinks  were  anatkut.  The  same  nian  might 
take  a  bear's  part  year  after  year,  or  anotlier  might  take  his  place. 

Sometimes  when  the  bears  went  out  of  a  house  a  woman  was  sent  to  try 
to  get  them  to  come  back.  I%e  would  put  on  a  worthless  coat,  go  out,  come 
in,  and  as  she  came  up  throim)i  the  door  (knttak)  she  would  r^rt  that  no 
signs  could  be  seen  of  the  bears,  they  must  be  gone  far  off.  Just  then  the 
bears  (who  had  never  really  gone  out  but  were  hiding  in  the  dark  below  the 
kattak)  jump  up,  seize  the  woman  by  her  coat,  she  struggles  violently  and 
tears  die  coat,  leaving  pieoes  of  it  in  their  hands.  Tliis  is  usually  done  as 
if  in  earnest,  but  occasionally  there  is  laughter.  These  games  were  dis- 
continued only  five  or  six  \  ears  ago  <Mam.). 

Taboos.  At  Selawik  (Slla\ik)  !)iit  not  Kigirktarruk  hares  (but  not 
bush  ral)i>its)  were  tahoo  in  tlie  fall  until  all  caribou  clothes  had  been  made. 
Hares  killed  were  hung  up  in  trees  (willow,  cottonwood,  or  birch,  no  spruce 
just  there)  not  nearer  the  house  than  about  half  mile.  Wh«i  all  caribou 
garments  were  made,  the  house  floors  were  cleared  of  all  loose  stuff,  new 
flooring  was  brou^t  in  (willows)  and  then  the  hares  fetched  home  and  the 
flrst  meal  of  hare  meat  eaten.   At  Kigirktarruk  seats  and  connies  (stt) 
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were  taboo  till  all  caribou  clothes  were  made.  The  sit  were  cached  in  ice 
block  houses  by  the  net  holes  till  the  talwo  was  off,  usually  till  the  dark  days 
or  even  to  the  sun's  return  if  the  women  had  much  sewing  to  do.  Seals 
were  hunted  too  occasionally,  but  must  be  cached  on  the  ice  and  not 
brouplit  ashore  or  used  till  all  garments  were  sewn. 

Kigirktarruiuiut.  Kigirktarrumiut  embraced  all  who  spoke  that  dia- 
lect, though  aoine  lived  habitually  as  far  as  two  sleqw  from  Kigirktarruk. 

De^mhet  SI .  Sign  Language.  Among  the  Kittegaryuit  a  raising  of  the 
eyebrows  means  "Yes*";  a  raising  of  the  upper  lip  that  produces  v^cal 
wrinkles  along  the  nose  as  well  as  a  wrinkling  of  the  nose  itself,  means  *'  No." 
Side  stepping  with  arms  raised  above  the  head :  caribou  or  other  big  game 
in  sight.  Standing  with  arms  horiaontal:  come  here.  A  motion  with  both 
hands  as  if  to  put  something  on  the  ground :  stop,  don't  come  closer.  Among 
Copper  Eskimo,  running  sidewise  from  the  trail  an<l  h;i  4c  across  it:  strangers 
are  coming.    Hands  above  the  head:  we  are  unarmed  (a  sign  of  peace). 

Jamiary  2,  1912.  The  Name.  I  have  a  thousand  times  at  least  heard 
Maniayauk  address  her  daughter  Nogasak  as  amaa  or  auianiafi,  and  I  have 
long  know  n  that  ania  and  amain  a  means  his  (her)  mother.  I  hu\  c,  however, 
in  this  case  dther  let  the  word  pass  uninterpreted  through  my  ears  or  else 
have  (when  occasionally  I  have  conjectured  a  meaning)  considered  it  anala- 
gous  to  a  married  man  with  ns  addressing  his  wife  as  "mother"  copying  the 
children's  use  of  that  word.  Today  I  heard  Nogasak  speak  of  Memoranna's 
(Jimmy's)  wife  Sanikplak  as  panniga  (my  daughter)  and  asked  ihe  explana* 
tion.  I  learned  then  that  S.  speaks  of  Nogasak  as  mother,  the  reason  being 
that  the  name  "Nogasak"  is  that  of  Sanikpiak's  dead  mother  —  the  little 
girl  Nogasak  Is  l)y  S.  identified  with  lier  dead  mother  (Sanikpiak'sl .  No- 
gasak also  Ijcars  the  name  Pantiigiok  which  is  that  of  Mamayauk's  inotlier. 
This  makes  Nogasak  her  own  Tiiother's  "mother"  and  Mamayauk  her  own 
daughter's  daughter  though  Nogasak  never  makes  use  of  the  word  i  laughter 
to  Mamayauk  but  only  to  Sanikpiak.  This  may  be  characterized  as  a  sort 
of  reincamatKHi  theory  where  Nogasak  is  looked  upon  as  being  rather  than 
representing  two  dead  individuals. 

Note:  Compare  this  with  "uvaiia  kait  kain"  (ante)  used  on  sneezing 
(I  myself,  come  here).  If  a  mother  uses  this  formula  for  her  infant  child 
she  says:  "Nogasak  (e.  g.)  kait  kain"  where  the  Nogasak  being  addressed 
is  not  the  child  Nogasak  but  the  dead  person  of  that  name,  or  the  soul  of 
that  dead  person.  Later,  when  Nogasak  has  learned  to  speak  and  can  use 
the  formula  for  herself,  uvana,  not  what  it  would  with  us,  but  —  the  dead 
Nogasak,  or  iu  r  soul.  The  atka  (name,  soul )  of  the  dead  person  is  thcn  fore 
/  fnifHelf,  soniew  liat  as  our  ancestors  use<l  to  speak  of  iiiii  mind  and  iity  body, 
as  if  the  mind  and  body  were  not  /,  but  merely  the  possessions  of  /. 
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Jamuury  6.  Kotadbue  Belies.  Hie  first  time  pieces  of  meat  or 
blubber  are  taken  out  of  a  pok  the  first  piece  taken  out  Is  laid  at  one  side  of 
the  platter  where  it  won't  get  confused  with  the  others,  and  when  enough 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  bag  the  first  piece  is  jHit  back  in  the  bag  with  a 
command  (or  entreaty)  to  tin-  napotat  of  the  pieces  to  return  to  the  pok 
(inunan  tasoriufi,  is  suid).  This  prevents  the  contents  of  the  bag  from  being 
quickly  used  up.  This  custom  was  identically  observe<l  at  Kittegaryuit. 
Tn  addition  at  Kittegaryuit  thf  food  }>a<rs  had  thoir  special  charms,  some  to 
prevent  the  food  <?etting  used  up,  others  to  prcxtnit  theft.  Mam.  does  not 
know  just  what  (lu^e  charms  were.  Tliey  jjrohably  differed  with  different 
pi  rsuMri.  One  amulet  that  was  much  used  on  all  sorts  of  bagj>  and  boxes 
was  the  skin  of  a  "crazy"  oldsquaw  duck.  Anyone  who  stole  from  a  bag 
protected  by  sudi  a  charm  would  soon  after  lose  his  reason  and  in  his  wander- 
in^i  would  among  other  things  tell  about  the  theft.  Whoi  Mam.  caught 
her  fiist  fish  with  a  hook  (a  counie)  her  father  after  it  was  dead,  gouged  out 
its  eyes,  wiih.  the  intent  to  make  M.  thereby  fortunate  at  hooking  fish 
(Kotzebue).  The  first  animal  a  boy  killed  of  any  given  sort  must  not  be 
eaten  by  himself  or  his  family,  but  all  neighbors  should  be  invited  in  and 
each  should  have  a  piece,  though  a  score  of  people  might  thus  have  to  eat 
of  a  small  ptarmigan.  ^Yhen  the  nniina!  was  small  (and  sometimes  this 
was  done  even  with  a  large  aniniai)  presents  of  tobacco,  etc.,  were  given 
"to  makeup  for  the  sniailness  of  the  animal"  Ilav.  thinks,  i.  e.,  to  pay  people 
for  the  trouble  of  coming  to  an  insufficient  meal.  In  ca.i>e  of  hunger,  the 
young  hunter  and  his  family  might  eat  of  an  animal,  except  they  must  on  no 
condition  touch  the  head  (to  eat  of  it).  At  Kittegaryuit  there  were  feasts 
at  a  first  killing  of  any  animal  and  the  young  hunter  must  eat  a  part  of  the 
heart  of  the  animal  he  Idlled  (Kotsebue).  The  first  bag  of  beacries  or  roots 
pi<^ed  up  by  a  giil  was  subject  to  the  animal  killed 

by  a  boy. 

January  12.  Indians  used  to  hunt  to  the  head  of  Harrol)y  Bay  in  sum- 
mer when  the  caribou  skins  were  thin.  For  that  reason  a  place  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  is  called  Satoksiorvik  (a  cutbank,  Ilav.  thinks).  The  Eskimo 
<li(l  not  for  that  reasc^n  hunt  tliere  and  even  Uxiay  many  Baillie  Island 
people  have  never  been  to  the  head  of  Harroby  Hay. 

Beliefs.  A  few  years  ago  when  Aiaki  and  others  came  from  the  CoKille 
to  Herschel  they  told  tluit  when  one  killed  a  caribou  on  Sunday  one  should 
proceed  as  follows:  —  The  hind  legs  must  be  dismembmd  at  the  hock  joint 
and  then  the  saddle  in  one  piece  removed  from  the  trunk  about  the  kidneys. 
The  saddle  must  then  be  lifted  up  and  hurled  as  far  as  one  can  from  the 
skinning  place.  This  is  food  for  God.  Next  day  the  saddle  may  be  pidbed 
up  and  used  for  food,  but  must  on  no  condition  be  removed  the  day  the 
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animal  is  killed  (Sunday).  This  formula  was  said  to  have  come  to  the 
Colville  from  Cape  Sinythe  from  'Mr.  who  was  ^en  mlasionaiy  thero. 

Influence  of  Missionaries.  Mr   at  Hersdidl  told  that  when  Noah 

invited  the  Kiligavdk  (mammoth)  to  enter  the  «tk  he  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  ark  was  too  crowded,  and  tiiat  his  legs  were  anyway  long  enough  to 
keep  his  head  above  the  water.  The  mammotli  wero  thoelore  all  extermi- 
nated by  the  flood  and  tlieir  bones  only  remain. 

Baptism  was  explained  by  Mr.           as  making  a  man's  head  and  its 

surrountlings  shine  so  it  rould  be  seen  in  the  dark  like  tlie  iifrht  of  a  wimlow. 
Ilav.  saw  one  baptized  man  (AfiusitmuHux)  last  siiiniiu'r,  hut  tlu'  halo  did 
not  show  because  it  was  not  dark;  but  he  has  no  doubt  it  can  be  seen  now 
that  it  is  winter  with  dark  nights. 

Gifts  or  anything  else  handed  by  one  man  to  another  must  be  passed 
with  the  right  hand.  This  is  a  religious  commandment  for  whidi  Mr. 
is  authority.  Usua'yak)  Oniak's  fadier,  is  SMd  to  be  ^  only  Eskimo  who 
has  romained  unconverted.  For  that  reason  his  son  makes  him  live  in  a 
tent  by  himself  and  eat  with  food  utensib  (plate,  etc.)  which  no  one  else 
touches  (Uav.). 

Jamtary  IS,  Adoption  of  Children.  Child  adoption  at  Kittegaryuit 
was  aKva\s  accompanied  by  a  present,  "any  little  thing,"  to  the  child's 
riinthcr  "  to  keep  the  child  from  hcconiinjr  ill."  There  were  tistially  presents 
ill  K(>tzel)ue  l)oth  at  adoption  and  "now  and  then"  nfter;  if  the  real  and 
adopted  ])arent  s  li\  ed  far  apart,  iliere  were  small  presents  to  the  real  parents 
whc'uc\  er  tlK\\  t  hanced  to  meet  the  adopters. 

Burials.  Burials  often  took  place  among  Nogatogmiut  before  man  was 
dead.  Ikiv.  saw  one  man  hauled  out  who  sat  up  in  the  sled  on  the  way,  and 
there  were  said  to  be  hequoit  cases  of  bundled  up  men  (corjrae  fashion) 
who  kept  hungry  dogs  at  bay  for  a  while  by  saying  "goh''  at  them. 

January  14-  Distribution.  Pa'nigyok  told  Ilav.  last  summer  that  the 
largest  house  among  those  in  which  we  dug  last  summer  at  the  Okat  village 
was  not  a  cIuI)house,  but  was  occupied  by  a  great  many  people  all  of  whom 
were  of  one  family,  sons,  sons-in-law,  etc.  Ilav.  askctl  if  houses  were  de- 
stroyed by  frre  of  which  we  thought  we  found  evidences.  She  thought  not. 
They  were  still  standint;  when  she  last  knew  (when  she  went  west)  and 
were  therefore  standinjLc  when  the  Parry  Peninsula  eease<l  to  be  populated. 
It  seems  the  parting  of  the  chain  of  population  along  the  coast  took  place 
about  Langton  Bay  —  all  east  of  that  went  east,  west  of  that  west,  and 
the  Langton  Bay  population  itself  divided,  some  going  east,  some  west. 

Beliefs.  A  man,  Pallafiaxlurak,  a  NapSktogmiut,  told  in  Ilav.'s  hearing 
that  a  "Sre"  onoe  found  him  one  forenoon  when  he  was  far  from  houses  and 
pursued  him  all  day  till  near  dark  when  he  got  home  and  escaped  into  a 
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}ioiise.  A  "fire"  (ignirk)  is  a  "falling  star"  nr  meteor.  They  are  con- 
sidered living  things  and  some  at  least  are  anatkiit  on  a  spirit  flight.  They 
pursue  people  who  are  not  proict  tefl  by  the  propiT  charms. 

Januaru  IS.  I'ottcry.  Kutukak  told  lluv,  last  summer  pottery  was 
made  in  his  time.  Grass  was  mixed  with  Uie  clay,  as  well  as  sand  or  crushed 
rock. 

"Pains."  Analagous  to  the  "pains"  of  the  Indians  are  sokotak.  They 
enter  the  body  and  cause  sickness.  Our  people  have  heard  about  them 
often  but  never  heard  them  described,  so  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
like,  "^num  sokotaktlugu  anniaktita"  was  frequently  heard  at  Kitte- 
gatyutt  so  it  is  to  be  infened  they  were  either  made  magicaUy  and  sent  to 
make  people  sidc»  or  that  they  were  already  in  existence  and  the  anatkok 
merely  gained  power  over  them  and  then  sent  them.  Sliamans  drove  them 
out  of  sick  men  and  thus  cured  them.  "Sokerktok,"  he  is  sick  on  account 
of  having  a  sokotak.  Tins  method  of  makiin;  people  sick  may  l)e  called 
the  ronvcT.^c  of  the  otlier  one  of  stealing  a  man's  son!  niappan).  It"  a  man 
fell  and  liurt  himself  or  suffered  some  accident,  his  ilinesii  was  not  due  to  a 
sokotak,  also  wounds,  frost  bites,  etc.  Most  other  things  were  magically 
originated  illnesses. 

A  Fake  l%amanwtic  F«formBQce.  At  Point  Hope  were  several  dub 
houses;  three  in  recent  years,  four  was  the  number  before.  They  are 
Karmaktok,  Ufiasiksikat,  Kanilirkpait.  The  men  of  Karmaktok  were 
especially  given  to  shamanism.  When  they  were  performing  in  the  evening, 
men  who  wanted  to  go  out  uaed  to  see  a  frightful  tupilak  (meaning  of 
word  unkno^Mi  to  Ilav.,  not  uaed  by  his  people)  in  the  hallway  and  fled 
back  to  the  interior.  A  young  man  from  curiosity  hid  himself  on  a  platform 
cache  and  watched.  Shortly*  after  the  performance  began  a  man  came  out 
of  an  isolated  honse  near  Karmaktok  and  went  in.  Towards  moniinp  only 
he  came  out  of  the  clubhouse  and  went  home.  This  may  be  rept  atcd  three 
nights.  On  the  third  night  the  watcher  peeped  into  the  hallway  and  saw 
the  man  whom  he  had  been  watching  squatted  in  the  half-lit  hallway. 
Next  day  the  young  man  told.  It  came  out  the  tupilak  had  been  a  man 
dressed  in  a  birdskin  coat,  wearing  a  wooden  mask  and  willi  hands  stained 
red  with  ocher.   No  one's  faith  in  shamanism  was  impaired  by  this  incident* 

Anatkut  Beliefs.  Both  at  Kittegaryuit  and  Koteebue  certain  dogs  are 
ailatkut.  They  do  not  fly  or  perform  many  of  the  sliamanistic  tridcs,  but 
they  drive  away  spirits  just  as  human  anatkut  do.  Like  humans,  dogs 
differ  greatly  in  their  anatkut  powers.  Almost  any  dog  can  be  made  an 
afiatkok  by  feeding  him  certain  charms  I'anroat)  and  liv  performing  certain 
spells  over  him  when  a  puji.  He  will  tlien  lia\-e  s{)ccial  powers  of  seeing 
spirits  and  frightening  them  away  and  will  protect  his  master  and  his  house 
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horn  them.  Whenever  a  dog  barks  "at  the  air"  or  howls,  it  is  tiiat  he  sees 
spirits, 

Januarjf  19.  Beliefs.  At  Kittegaryuit  male  children  were  prevented 
from  walking  on  the  house  floor  in  their  stocking  feet  or  barefooted  in  the 
morning  just  after  they  got  up.  Some  mothers  only  took  care  to  have  their 
boots  wrll  on,  but  others,  even  after  the  boots  were  on  would  carry  them 
from  the  l>ed  platform  nnd  9.vt  them  flown  through  the  trap  door  into  the 
Mllevway,  so  the  first  thing  tiieir  leet  touthe<l  was  the  alle^N'way  floor  After 
iht'\  had  once  been  out  of  the  house,  they  migla  the  rest  of  the  day  walk 
about  the  floor  barefooted  or  any  other  way  they  pleased.  This  custom  is 
tmkiMiwn  at  Kotzbue  except  that  male  diildren  were  carried  or  sent  out  of 
doors  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Tliey  wore  often  undressed  all  day. 
At  Kittegeryuit  the  prohibition  against  walking  on  the  floor  without  boots 
did  not  apply,  the  child  was  carried  out-dF-doors  first,  whether  naked  or  half 
dad.  At  Kotzbue  taking  children  outdoors  early  prevented  laziness  in  latw 
life  and  made  them  good  food  providers.  Mam.  does  not  know  the  reason 
or  penalties  at  Kittegaryuit.  Children  were  also  prevented  from  drinking 
the  water  of  tlie  first  spring  thaws.  This  proliihition  lasted  for  several  days. 
The  reason  and  penalty  are  unknown  to  Mam.  and  to  Kotzehue. 

Jatmanf  23.  Anatkiit  Beliefs.  I  asked  llav.  about  the  occurrence  of 
the  belief  that  persons  can  see  through  solid  walls.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  in  Iceland  this  meant  that  the  walls  or  hills  were  transparent. 
The  belief  in  the  transparency  of  opaque  objects  seems  wanting  every- 
where between  Pany  and  the  Yukon;  anatkut  only  can  see  tiirough  walls 
and  that  is  because  the  walls  lift  up,  so  they  really  don't  see  through  the 
walls,  but  under  them.  Afiatfcut  without  sending  their  spirit  or  body  off 
on  a  spirit  flight  can  see  things  at  any  distance  and  whe^er  present,  past, 
or  future.  Sometimes  they  have  this  far  sight  in  simple  ecstasy,  in  others 
ihey  employ  certain  paraphernalia.  The  common  method  in  Alaska,  so  far 
as  llav.  knows  was  to  take  the  drum  baton  nnd  bore  with  it  a  hole  in  the 
floor  equal  to  rather  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  baton.  I>ookinjj  down 
into  this,  the  afiatkok  couhi  see  ilLntant  places  in  a  bird's  eye  \  ic\v,  as  if  they 
were  only  a  little  way  below  him.  He  conld  thus  sec  past  and  future  thinjrs. 
Cf.  Princ<'  Albert  Sound  belief  as  shown  by  their  taking  my  field  glasses  as 
an  appliance  for  seeing  caribou  that  wouUi  come  tomorrow;  they  too  asketl 
me  to  turn  them  on  the  village  to  see  inside  which  house  our  primus  stove 

'  "  needle  "  was  hidden.  These  far  si^^t  beliefe  were  the  same  at  Kittegaryuit 
so  far  as  Mam.  knows.  Tli^  were  exp»ts  there,  llav.  tells,  in  recent 

'  years  in  detecting  small  hidden  artides.  His  stories  mostly  concern  whisky. 
In  one  case  a  man  with  a  small  bottle  hidden  inside  his  coat  came  into  a 
house  where  Ovayuak  and  Alualuk  were  dancing,  a  semi-conjuring  event. 
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and  no  sooner  had  he  entered  than  Alualuk  proposed  a  treat  to  himscll'  and 
0\'aytiak  "from  the  bottle  which  I  see  hidden  inside  your  coat."  /Vnother 

story  coneerns  11a v. 's  Iniyinsr  ripht  hottlrs  whrn  no  one  but  himself  and  the 
whaHng  captain  wvn-  tlicrr.  hf  wrut  home  and  saw  no  one  on  the  way,  put 
six  bottles  when'  they  (ould  Ix-  seen  and  two  he  hi<!.  Then  he  invited 
others  in  and  they  drank  uj>  the  six  bottles.  When  luy  wvrv  «  ini)titMl, 
Alualuk  told  him  to  bring  out  the  other  iwu  "  wliich  you  iiave  hidden  in  ihm 
box." 

February  S,  Beliefs.  If  the  first  person  who  goes  out  of  a  morning 
comes  back  in  with  die  report  of  "fine  weather"  (alia  &'si)  someone  in  the 
house  should  say:  tatkfini  (out  there,  outdoors).  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  weather  good  for  that  day.  Another  expression  almost  as 
effective  may  replace  "tatkfini/*  —  "akana  taima."  If  there  is  a  fdk-tale 
behinfl  this,  it  is  at  least  not  known  to  IMamayauk. 

Fchrvary  7.  Vegetable  Foods.  All  Eskimo  known  to  me  eat  contents 
of  stomachs  and  intestines  of  hares,  rabbits,  sfjuirrels,  ptannipan,  and 
stomachs  of  (  arihou.  Sheep  stomachs  arc  eaten  only  in  time  of  .scarcity,  as 
"they  do  not  ia>tc  mood."  Berries,  etc..  found  in  black  b<*ar  stomachs  were 
eaten  by  Koiy.ebue  pt  ople.  iiavinirk  never  knew  of  the  roots  from  an  aktlak 
.    stomach  being  eaten. 

Women's  Hair.  Women's  hair  was  nevet  braided  at  Kittegaryu  it.  The 
hair  of  the  top  of  the  head*  of  an  area  cojrespondi&g  to  the  men's  tonsure, 
was  done  up  in  a  "top  knot"  by  folding  it  in  about  four  mch  lengths  and 
binding  the  folded  hair  with  a  "ribbon"  about  half  an  inch  wide  made  of 
strips  of  the  legskin  of  white  foxes  without  claws.  Tliese  riblmns  were 
seldom  o\  er  eighteen  inches  long.  To  keep  these  ribbons  from  I'lealdog, 
strips  of  caribou  skin  were  sewed  ahjng  the  e<lges  to  double  them.  The  tC^ 
knot  in  some  cases  stoo<l  erect,  in  others  it  lolled  over.  .Ml  the  hair  not 
inchiflefl  in  the  top  knot  was  flivided  by  a  partinj;  down  the  front  and  back 
hcad^,  \\as  gathered  a-  if  for  two  I>raiils.  hiii  was  not  braid<'(l.  It  wiis  folded 
in  six  to  ei^ht  ifu  li  fo!(l>,  Ijej^ina.ng  at  the  tips  t»f  the  hair  and  fohhng  till  the 
lower  eml  of  ilu  luiir  was  uhout  even  with  the  lil'lh  rib.  Tlie  hair  was  then 
tieil  with  a  band  of  beads  into  the  bundles  shown  in  many  photographs. 
Many  women,  most,  in  fact,  had  false  hair  to  augment  the  siae  of  these 
bundles.  Some  had  almost  or  quite  as  much  false  hair  as  would  grow  on  a 
single  female  head  naturally.  As  elsewhere  noted,  these  sets  of  false  hair 
were  %'ery  expensive,  in  some  cases  equal  to  a  new  umiak  in  price.  No  one 
S(mis  to  know  where  this  false  hair  came  from.  It  is  denied  that  it  was 
clipjM'd  off  the  dead,  and  no  one  cut  off  hair  to  sell.  Cond)ings  were  kept  * 
and  this  may  ha\e  been  the  source.  In  some  cases  at  least  the  false  hair 
was  buried  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  (cf.  my  iinds  at  Flander's  Point). 
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Belies.  Ki-ki,  patiriaksinasiiarm  patirliinnik  patirkatarlutin  —  bo  that 

your  bonos  may  pain  you,  go  on  and  keep  ratin^^  poor  marrow,  i.  e., 
children  ( Kirtrpnrynit)  were  told  to  keep  from  catin^^  marrow  of  animals 
not  fat,  as  tloing  so  would  predispose  them  to  pain  in  the  bones  (in  the 
marrow  of  the  bones). 

Fi'brunnj  11.  S<  alplocks.  Boys  were  tonsured  "so  soon  as  they  had 
hair  enough  "  —  e.  g.,  at  from  two  to  three  years  of  age.  Some  boys  had  a 
Bcalplock  in  the  center  of  die  tonsuie,  the  roots  of  which  occupied  a  circle 
about  one  fourdi  to  one  third  indi  in  diameter.  This  scalplock  was  never 
discontinued,  Mam.  thinks,  by  those  who  once  had  it  She  has  seen  old 
men  widi  one.  The  1  ock  was  always  braided,  but  never  bore  any  ornaments 
and  the  end  of  the  l)raid  was  tied  with  hairs  belonging  to  the  lock  itself. 
Whether  the  lock  had  the  nature  of  an  aniiroak  or  talisman  Mam.  does  not 
know.  One  of  thosr  \\  ho  had  it  was  "  little"  Anusinnaauk  (the  one  who  lias 
a  Mamayauk  for  a  wife  —  Mamayukpaluk) ;  he  did  not  discard  it  until 
recently  he  adopted  tlie  close  cropped  "white  men's"  hair  cuL  The  close 
crop  is  also  an  Alaskan  Eskimo  custom. 

February  12.  ]Maiu.  says  that  the  old  Kittegaryuit  women  used  to  tell 
her  that  when  they  boiled  pounded  caribou  bones  for  grease,  they  found 
diey  always  got  less  fat  off  the  first  potful  than  from  the  succeeding  ones. 
M.  says  she  did  not  use  to  believe  this,  but  she  has  found  it  by  experience  to 
be  true.  This  certainly  seemed  to  work  out  today,  there  being  more  tallow 
from  the  second  and  third  pots  than  from  the  jBrst. 

Fdmiary  i  j  Blindness.  Snce  aliout  twenty  years  ago  there  has  been 
but  one  case  of  blindness  among  the  Kittegaryuit,  an  old  woman  named 
Pannimiranna.    She  became  blind  when  old. 

Ground  Caches.  KinniTc  kinnak.  kinnerit.  These  wore  shallow  pits 
in  the  pronnd  used  for  wliite  whale  meat  blubber  and  fish.  They  were 
covered  with  lo^^s;  if  they  contained  \\hite  fish,  there  was  put  on  tojj  the 
logs  a  layer  ol  straw  to  prevent  earth  falling  in  and  over  that  two  or  three 
incites  of  earth. 

Fdnvary  16,  En  route  to  Langton  Bay.  Snowshoes.  Snowshoes 
without  any  toe  or  heel  (nulluterak,  babiche  webbing^  merely  the  frame  and 
the  thongs  under  the  feet,  w^  used  by  Kotisebue  and  other  western  tribes 
in  spring  during  the  period  when  the  tihaws  crusted  the  snow.  Oth^wise 

fully  webbed  ones  \\cre  used. 

February  16.  Food.  Marrow  (Ilav,  says)  was  not  eaten  (hi  e(  tl y  to  any 
great  extent  by  Nogatarmiut.  The  hones  were  pounded  and  boiled,  the 
marrow  was  then  mixed  with  the  tallow.  This  sort  of  mess  would  get 
hi^h  in  summer.  This  high  taste  some  liked  and  some  did  not.  Among 
Copper  Eskimo  it  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  when  high. 
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Names.  Names  from  vegetable  kingdom:  masu  (a  woman  of  mixed 
Oturkok,  Napaktormiut  and  other  blowl)  now  at  Cape  Smythe;  Napakto- 
glunnak  (an  old  man  now  dead,  Kuwilgmiut) ;  Napaktulik  (a  woman,  Sela- 
wik  mother,  Kafihirmiut  fatfier)  named  so  from  being  bom  at  a  river  called 
Napaktulik,  a  branch  of  theSilawik;  Kuarak  (Kiinmiut  of  mouth  of  Kuwuk, 
a  woman  i)('rha]).s  now  dead,  hnt  live*!  there  twenty  years  ago);  Asiak, 
wife  of  Futulcruyuk  (Xapaktormiut  y) ;  Akj)ek,  several  Alaskan  tribes 
(Akpialiik,  a  big  akpek;  akpialurak,  small  akpek  among  Kuvfigmiiit) ; 
Okpek,  several  tribes;  alcpeksrak  (a  young  unripe  akpek,  Kuwiik),  two 
men  so  called,  Akpeksragruk,  big  .\kpeksrak;  Akpeksraurak,  small  akp.; 
Pauiiraurok,  an  Oturk.  woman,  died  at  Cape  Smythe;  Kftukt  a  woman 
who  was  at  Nirlik,  1909,  q>ring;  and  a  man,  Kngrugmiut  father  (Kotsebue 
Sound  River)  who  is  now  at  Mackenzie;  Ttvragluk,  a  Pc»nt  Hope  man; 
Oyarak,  most  Alaskan  tribes. 

Names  from  personal  characters:  Papkilak  (a  Kigirktarrumiut)  called 
Pinerk.sak  hecansc  wJien  lie  first  became  familiar  with  iron  he  was  so  fond  of 
hardening'  in  fire  any  scrap  of  iron  he  found  (from  pinerksak,  a  hardened 
piece  of  iron;  pinerksara  —  he  hardens  it.)  Nio'^ksik  called  Oniyak  because 
he  in  anj^er  broke  a  sh-d  belonging  to  another  man  (O.  is  Kanianermiut)  now 
at  Mackenzie.  Siakuk  calletl  Nupuiyak,  because  he  stole  the  stanchions 
(napu ')  of  the  sled  broken  by  Oniyak  (Kanianermiut?  Now  at  Mackenzie — 
an  old  man — father  of  Afiasak).  Nirlirk  (?)  called  Kannoyak  because  he 
was  fond  of  hammering  ornaments  for  the  shoulders  of  his  coat  out  of  copper 
and  brass  articles  bought  from  whites  (Kigirktarrimiut,  long  dead).  Aiakn^ 
rurak,  called  Kanaurak  (logical  reason  not  clear,  meaning  of  Aiaki,  not 
known)  l\v  Aiaki  "because  he  was  small"  (Kananiak,  slope  in  a  mountain 
tliat  leads  from  one  terrace  to  another  on  its  slope,  if  the  difference  in  level 
of  tlie  two  terraces  is  small.  If  (lifTerencr  is  great  slope  is  called  Kanirkpfik). 
Aiaki  called  Kunirkp^k  hy  Aiakernirak  in  revenge.  First  of  these  men  at 
Flaxman,  second  in  Mac  k(  n/ie.  Kapkanna,  called  Taktorotaiyak  because 
he  stole  the  kidneys  and  kidney  tallow  of  a  caribou  shot  by  someone  else  and 
not  skinned.  He  got  kidneys  by  making  a  hole  in  the  body  near  the  rectum 
and  thrusting  his  hand  in.  (The  Kapkauna  ^o  was  at  Stokes  Ft.  in 
1906-7.  He  is  even  now  usually  called  Kapkauna).  Hiis  sort  of  name  is 
said  to  be  wanting  among  Mackenzie  people. 

Names  from  vegetable  kingdom  are  rare  at  Mackenzie.  Gavlaluk  (Man) 
a  black  berry  larger  than  paunrak  grows  on  grass  stem.  Kittegaryumiuti 
d^id  over  twenty  years  ago.  Oyarak  (stone)  and  all  such  names  are 
wanting.    There  are  dogs  called  Kuoarak  at  Baillie  Island. 

Names  from  liirthi^laces  are  rather  common  in  many  parts  of  Alaska. 
Aukfarkerk,  from  a  mountain  near  the  Nogatak  —  a  Noag.  man  whose 
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given  name  was  Kuifiirk  (Tartar  pipe) ;  Eirislak,  a  moimtam  (enirk,  Kotse- 
bue  dialect,  or  errirk)  his  given  name  was  forgotten ,  at  least  Da  v.  never  knew 
it  —  Kigirktanrugmiiit  —  lives  there  now?  IQmik  tnjm  name  of  the  md 

of  a  ridge  cut  by  the  Nogatak  one  day's  sail  from  its  mouth,  a  woman,  a 
Kigirktarrumiut,  though  bom  on  Nogatak.  Itkiliaimak,  called  Sarliak, 
the  mouth  of  a  creek  into  Kotzebue  Sound,  Ilav.'s  brother.  Called  Sarliak 
even  no^-  though  real  name  is  remembered  and  occasionally  used.  This 
sort  of  name  seems  unknown  at  Mackenzie. 

Fehruani  ID.  Taboos  at  Kotzebue  Sound.  Those  wJio  ate  aktlak  at  all 
would  never  bring  in  the  meat  through  tlie  door,  but  always  lower  it  through 
the  window  of  the  house;  in  summer  it  might  be  brought  in  through  the 
door.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  brought  into  t^nts  only  in  ver>  rainy 
weather.  Most  of  the  Kotzebue  Sound  people  would  not  eat  £rom  dishes 
or  pots  that  had  been  used  for  bear  meat.  Hiose  who  did  kill  bears 
were  agleinaktok  in  different  degree.  Most  of  them  would  never  bruig 
the  meat  near  the  house;  they  made  a  cache,  several  hundred  yards  away; 
when  they  got  home  they  took  their  old  clothes  off  at  once  (indoors, 
though).  Most  of  those  who  killed  bears  i.  e.,  those  Kotzebue  Sound 
people  who  hunted  inland  at  all  for  caribou  or  bear  wotild  go  to  the  white 
whale  station  f)f  the  Nogatarmiiit  in  summer  (a  long  point  with  a  narrow 
neck-point  (iilied  sisualik).  The  V)earskins  and  all  guns,  clothes,  etc., 
that  liad  been  used  with  bears  were  cachetl  on  the  apposite  side  of  the 
point  from  the  whaling  station.  None  must  be  brought  near  the 
whalmg  ground  at  any  time.  When  the  whaling  was  over  and  people 
moved  off,  the  skins,  etc.  were  carried  along.  Bearskins  woe  used  for 
tent  doors;  when  first  used  a  cross  of  red  paint  (ivisak,  burnt  rock  ground 
on  a  flat  stone  in  water)  was  made  on  it,  the  strokes  the  full  length  and  width 
of  the  hide. 

Women  were  under  taboos  of  aktlak  much  as  KiUirmiut  of  mountain 
sheep.  They  were  forbidden  that  part  of  the  pelvis  around  the  tail,  about 
half  the  ribs  (the  rear  ones),  the  front  end  of  the  sternum,  the  meat  of  the 
backbone  that  faces  into  the  body  cavity;  the  meat  <>f  the  inside  of  any  ribs, 
any  part  of  the  head  or  the  paws,  etc.  The  man  wiio  killed  the  hear  waa  not 
under  special  taboos  other  than  that  he  must  not  grind  or  file  iron,  at  least, 
Ilav.  waa  put  under  no  other  taboo  when  he  killed  a  bear.  Some  women 
may  have  been  under  taboo  against  the  things  inside  the  body  cavity,  but 
Ilav.  knows  his  mother  used  to  eat  of  the  intestinal  fat.  liver  was  always 
roasted.  A  boat  wbidi  had  been  used  one  year  ago  to  carry  an  undried 
bearskin  was  not  used  for  whalmg  or  brou^t  to  the  whaling  station.  If 
the  skin  had  been  dried  it  might  be  used. 

At  Kittegaryuit  a  person  who  killed  a  bear  was  under  the  same  taboos 
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as  ome  who  had  lost  a  relative.  All  the  iosides  were  thrown  away.  Women 
ate  the  same  parts  as  meni  escoept  those  under  special  taboos.  In  Kotzebue 
and  Alaska  generally  no  woman  from  hw  first  menstruatioo  tiO  after  the 
birth  of  her  second  clu'Id  must  taste  bear  at  all,  nor  must  suddng  children 

taste  War  if  their  mother  must  not  taste  it. 

Februnry  li.  I^ngton  Bay.  Baillie  Islands.  The  tollo\nnp  miscellany 
was  pjtlicn^l  frntii  .Minnak  today.  Baiillie  Isluud  p>cople  when  they  went 
so  far  nut  that  the  Sninky  Mountains  wcrr  on  or  below  the  horizon  used  to 
sec  what  they  thnii^lit  might  be  hiiui  to  seaward  (Banks  Ishmd).  does 
not  know  it"  they  kti<  u  anything  al)oiit  tliis  land  Irom  hearsay. 

All  copper  iiml  lanip.s  eanie  Ironi  ea.si,  but  they  made  pots  of  chiv.  .\1. 
thinks  there  were  no  stone  pots  in  use.  Copper  was  used  for  "anything 
one  wanted  to  make'*  but  duefly  for  pdnts  of  arrows  and  spears,  for  crooked 
and  other  knives,  ulus,  etc. 

Sealing  in  winter  was  in  his  father's  time  done  by  eastern  methods,  dog 
to  smdl  out  hole,  etc. 

A  white  man  interpreter  who  Was  with  ships  that  came  (M'Clure)  spoke 
like  *'  the  people  to  the  east  from  whom  we  bought  lamps"  and  must  have 
learnt  from  them.  He  came  from  Labrador.  The  boats  that  came  earlier 
(Uiclmrflson)  hud  an  Tnth'nn  interpreter  who  knew  some  Kskimo  (a  mistake, 
he  wn.s  a  Hudson  s  Bay  Kskimo).  At  that  time  "we  did  not  understand 
jiboTjt  a  w  half  i)arfy  havinfr  a  single  rnast<T."  but  the  old  people  used  to  sijy 
that  the  while  man  who  sfiiiied  iiio.st  inquisitive  and  talkative  was  named 
NasiUk  (Richardson,  cf.  Copixr  Kskimo  name  for  him,  Na.sinna). 

Few  white  whales  were  killed.  No  systematic  hunt  for  them.  Skins 
for  umiaks  were  brought  from  Kittegar>,nit  in  winter,  t'grug  never  used 
for  soles,  always  for  lines.  Bearskins  were  eaten.  They  were  boiled  after 
hair  had  been  shaved  off  frosen  skin  with  sharp  knife  or  ulu.  Sealskin  was 
similarly  treated  and  eaten,  a  quarter  indi  ol  blubber  on  it.  Children 
sometimes  were  g^ven  raw  pieces  <rf  such  skin  to  chew.  They  were  not 
generally  ejit<  ii  raw  (ef.  Cape  Bexley  custom). 

Ganu's.  Xugluktaktut  was  playe<l  at  Baillie  especially  by  children  but 
id^o  hy  nien  and  women,  chiefly  during  the  dark  days  "for  men  had  little 

spa  It'  time  later." 

tthruary  2.\.  Pr«H  i)i(<l  me  by  (Jnninsma,  a  slate  fish  hook  sinker 
(okumailutak).  The  stone  of  which  it  is  made  is  called  erri.sinuk.  Similar 
ones  were  in  use  in  recent  times,  but  this  i.s  an  old  specimen.  It  and  two 
Others  were  picked  up  in  the  tidewash  of  a  ciitbank  where  house  ruins  were 
caving  into  the  sea  at  Korok,  about  half  way  between  Baillie  Island  and 
Horton  River.  The  hook  tied  to  it  was  of  the  type  of  the  specimens  col- 
lected and  made  of  horn  or  caribou  marrow  Iione,  the  hook  in  many  cases  of 
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copper  as  Itite  as  twenty-five  years  ago  at  least  iGuniiiana  saw  many). 
The  whole  was  c()\  end  with  a  fish  stomach  or  fish  akin :  tlu-se  big  hooks  were 
chit'liy  U60(i  in  lakes  ior  TitaUrk,  .sinayoriak  and  kaluakpiik  (-pdk).  Length 
of  specimen  a  trifle  over  3.7  inches;  such  stones  picked  up  at  various  places 
on  sea  beach. 

February  25*  Bdations  urith  Indians.  Guninana  tdls  that  her  father 
was  Apnmirk  whose  father  lyanna  had  two  tattoo  lines  (tumnerit,  pi.  only) 
on  each  side  of  his  face.  These  ran  from  near  the  top  of  his  nose  just  back  of 
the  alae  to  a  point  a  little  front  of  and  below  the  ear.  This  was  because  be 
was  an  Indian  killer,  but  G.  does  not  know  if  he  killed  more  than  one,  she 
thinks  two  for  the  lines  were  proliably  'awarrled*  on  the  snmo  basis  as 
whaling  lines,  one  for  each  wlmlf  killed.  This  killing'  was  on  the  Anderson 
(McFnrlane)  Ri\er;  G.  also  kiio\\.s  of  the  killing  told  of  by  llo.xy  and  re- 
corded b;),  me  (about  as  G.  tells  it)  in  1000. 

A  woman  naine<l  Ama-pluk  ( Ai  na  pluk -sic)  the  younger  sister  of  Pa- 
njgyuk  (the  old  woman  still  living  who  was  about  fourteen  in  1846  when 
Richaidson  passed)  was  carried  off  by  Indians,  violoitly,  G.  thinks.  They 
heard  she  had  become  the  second  wife  of  a  powerful  Vidian  chief. 

A  young  giri  named  Atanana  was  sold  to  some  Indians  by  her  dead 
mother's  brother  Karrayaluk  for  a  new  rifle.  She  was  about  fax  or  eight 
years  old  at  the  time.  It  was  said  the  buying  was  by  the  orders  and  for  a 
white  man  at  "the  big  houses"  (Fort  Good  Hope).  It  is  said  that  iVIrs. 
McDonald  of  McPherson  told  later  that  this  ^\t\  had  been  married  to  a 
w^hite  man  "umialik"  and  had  been  taken  by  him  far  away. 

Fish  Nets.  Fish  nets  of  whale  lione  were  in  use  (chiefly  for  kaktat)  as 
late  as  al)out  twenty  years  ago  in  some  number  at  Nuvorak  and  Av*ak. 

Nuvorak  was  tlie  only  "permanent"  settlement  about  twenty  years  ago 
between  the  Delta  and  on  Baillie  Islands.  People  did  not  begin  to  live  at 
TJ^aluk  until  after  ships  conunenoed  wintering  at  Baillie  Island. 

Fdmtaty  f^.  Names.  Macfarlane  was  known  by  two  names  at  Baillie 
and  Nuvurak  (Pt.  Atkinson).  The  one  that  was  most  favored  and  which 
has  now  become  the  only  one  used  is  Miaipalla.  On  one  <rf  Ms  trips  Mac* 
farlane  was  accompanied  hack  to  the  Fort  by  two  Baillie  Island  men.  One 
was  Mamayak  who  died  probably  at  Kitt^ar^niit  in  the  last  epidemic 
about  eight  years  ago,  the  other  may  have  been  So'ka-luk,  dead  some 
t\^enty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Mamnyak  always  spoke  of  Misiniikpala. 
This  was  considered  by  others  to  be  a  wroni;  prontniciation  and  was  not 
followed.  Nuvurak  was  inhabited  permanently'  until  the  epidemic  re- 
ferred to  (Guninana). 

Names  of  Arrows.  Kigujvak  was  a  blunt-headed  bird  arrow  (ptarmigan) 
with  longitudinal  grooves  on  the  head  whidi  gave  the  arrow  its  name,  i.  e.. 
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the  gnxncs  resenil)!*''!  the  tootli  marks  on  rriiniH-<l  hooi  soles.  Kigujvak 
katiilik  i  ka  tu  liki  was  a  kigu  j\  ak  the  hi-ud  of  which  had  a  socket  for  the 
arrow-shaft.  Natkulik  was  a  l)arlHtl  arrow  with  bone  or  (usually)  antler 
point;  sa\ilik  was  one  with  an  iron  point.  Kiguivak  agleralik  was  one  the 
b«ck  of  the  head  of  which  was  split  for  the  reception  of  the  wedge-like  end  of 
tiie  shaft.  This  sort  of  joint  was  wound  with  sinew,  the  Kata^Uk  was 
merely  glued  with  blood,  bird  blood  usually  used.  Amailoalik  was  another 
sort  of  arrow  ^  sort  unknown  (Guninana). 

Cement  was  used  in  recent  years  for  mending  iron  pots  (holes  and  partial 
crat  ks) ;  fonnerly  it  no  doubt  had  analogous  uses.  The  ingredients  were 
bird  blood,  often  ptarmigan  or  g(K)se;  any  sort  of  liver,  often  seal  or  caril)ou; 
and  ashes.  The  liver  was  jrenerally  used  fresh;  it  was  crushed  hy  squeezing 
in  the  haiid.s.  The  nii.xiure  was  made  thick  l)y  stirring  and  .squeezing  with 
the  hand.  TIk-  pot  was  drietl  1)>  a  slow  (ire  till  the  cement  was  hard.  This 
cement  endured  lioiling  well,  was  suital)le  tor  cooking  pots.  The  same  may 
have  been  use<l  for  wood,  such  as  arrow-heads,  wood  and  bone,  wood  and 
Stone,  etc.,  the  informant  thinks  so,  but  does  not  know  (Guninana). 

Fthfuary  28.  Whaling.  As  late  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  people 
of  Nuvurak  used  to  go  out  in  boats  looking  for  bowhead  whales,  but  they 
never  got  any  since  Guninana  remembers,  she  is  thirty  or  a  little  over* 
There  was  no  systematic  white  whaling  except  at  Kittegaryuit. 

Net  Talnios  fS<>al).  .\t  Nuvurak  and  Baillie  seal  nets  like  those  de- 
scril>ed  by  Murdoch  (Bureau  report,  p.  251)  were  used.  They  were  set  at 
seal  holes  and  in  tide  cracks  (iptinirk,  if  alongshore;  ayora*lc,  if  at  a  distance 
from  land  and  over,  say  a  foot  wide).  Cracks  less  than  a  foot  wide,  frost 
cracks,  arc  Ku'park.  These  were  always,  in  Giminana's  nu  iiiorv  at  least, 
of  braided  sinew,  usuall\  caribou,  sonu-tiuies  beluga.  During  the  dark  days 
was  the  most  important  nctliug  time  rus  the  nets  could  then  be  tlown  at  all 
times;  liefore  tlie  sun  went  and  after  it  returned  the  nets  were  down  only 
when  there  was  little  or  no  moonlight.  There  were  a  few  sealing  taboos 
for  harpooned  seal,  but  nothing  like  so  many  as  for  the  netted.  While 
netting  was  going  on  children  too  young  to  do  useful  things  (nutarlcat, 
under  seven  or  eight  years)  were  forbidden  to  play  on  the  floor;  they  might 
however  play  on  the  bed,  iglirk,  or  outdoors.  Children  must  not  let  any 
]);i  -t  if  their  lower  extremities  stick  out  or  hang  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  If  the  t(K>  of  r)ne  foot  only  stuck  out  over  the  floor  some  person 
would  speak  sharply  to  the  child  .saving,  si  tkoamak.  don't  let  your  legs 
dangle,  (sitkoak,  kne<*  cap^.  No  pounding  noise  must  l)e  made  and 
nothing  lieavy  nuist  he  let  drop  within  doors  only;  IF  some  r>n«^  dropj>ed 
soniethitig  on  tlie  floor,  one  present  would  say:  annirk.-^ak  ojjgaktok  aglum 
kola  ni,  a  cake  of  old  ice  topples  <»ver  (into  water  with  a  n»jise)  above  the 
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seal  hole.  In  summer  ^vhen  ice  topples  into  water  with  the  noise  at  a  dis- 
tance so  easily  mistaken  for  tliiit  of  a  <:im,  the  expression  is:  annirksak- 
palaktuk.  If  an  article  fell  on  the  sleeping  skins  and  did  not  make  a  noise 
it  was  not  a  seriously  offensive  happening;  it  was  the  noise  (Gun.  says)  tJiat 
mattered.  When  a  man  netted  a  seal  he  was  given  a  drink  of  water  (as 
described  below).  If  the  meat  was  given  out  to  several  houses,  which  was 
usually  the  case  accordmg  to  the  custom  described  elsewhere,  nerkaitok- 
tuat  for  seal;  pilla^ktuat  for  beluga.  Said  of  women  of  other  families 
who  come  to  suooessfiil  hunter's  houses  or  cutting-up  place  for  a  hand-out. 
Those  who  got  it  earefuUy  sa\  ed  all  bones  and  returned  them  to  the  woman 
who  had  cut  up  the  seal,  usually  the  hunter's  wife  or  the  mother  or  other 
woman  who  took  her  rank  in  an  unmarried  man's  house.  \Mien  all  bones 
hafl  been  returned  they  were  carried  loose  on  a  platter  and  poured  down 
throuj^di  a  tide  crack.  Gun.  does  not  know  of  any  fornuila  accompanying 
this  act,  nor  did  she  ever  hear  it  said  for  what  purpose  tliis  was  done,  "It 
was  always  done;  that  wat>  die  way  it  ouglit  to  be  done.  The  old  people 
may  have  known  why.  I  never  knew  anyone  to  ask."  The  nose  and 
bladder  were  treated  as  described  bebw.  The  heads  too  were  boiled  as 
related  below  and  meat  was  kept  apart  from  caribou  in  general  way. 

Genend  Sealmg  Customs.  It  was  said  that  no  animals  (sea  maimnals) 
would  allow  tibemsdves  to  be  cau|^t  by  man  were  it  not  for  theb  thirst; 
they  had  no  fresh  water  to  drink  where  they  lived  in  the  sea.  For  this 
reason  a  seal  was  given  water  when  brought  into  the  house!  Beluga  and 
balaena  were  given  water  on  being  brought  to  shore.  It  is  generally  the  wife 
who  gives  the  seal  water.  She  opens  its  mouth  vnth  her  hands,  takes  water 
from  the  pail  in  the  palm  of  one  liand  and  lets  it  drip  otf  her  puckered  finjjer 
tips  mto  its  mouth  so  that  it  runs  down  into  its  throat.  As  she  does  this 
she  says:  Inieriuktoruktlulin,  imirkkinuilluaktok,  giJu,  so  tliat  you  may 
continually  keep  getting  water  to  drink,  come  agaui;  water  is  not  a  thing 
grudged  you  (you  will  not  find  need  to  beg  for  the  water  you  get) .  The  soul 
(ta*t*kok)  fii  a  seal  thus  treated  will  be  grateful  and  when  it  has  again  be- 
come a  seal  it  will  allow  itaelf  to  be  caught  by  the  same  man,  partly  through 
gratitude,  partly  because  it  knows  diat  at  his  house  it  is  sure  of  a  drink  of 
fresh  water.  The  water  may  be  of  any  source,  at  Nuvurak  it  was  generally 
either  snow  water  or  water  made  of  an  old  sea  ice  cake. 

No  matter  in  what  way  killetl,  the  seal's  nose  skin  and  bladder  were 
saved.  Tlie  bladder  was  inflated  and  lunig  tip  in  the  hou.se  with  the  nose 
skin  attached  to  the  same  string;  strings  used  were  nearly  always  carilwu 
sinew.  If  the  seal  was  speared  through  ice  (Ktnia  'ktaki  the  bladder  and 
nose  hung  to  dry  till  all  at  the  village  had  ceased  catching  seal  in  that  nianner 
(mauksoktok)  for  the  year;  then  tl»e,\  were  put  down  in  tlie  water  through 
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a  tide  crack  usually,  but  in  some  cases  tb«*v  were  merely  "  thrown  away" 
(igittutj.  Thiri  was  done  by  the  hunter's  wile;  Gun.  does  not  know  that 
there  was  any  formula  or  set  way  of  procedure.  She  thinks  the  bladders 
were  pierced  or  the  air  let  out  in  some  way.  If  the  seal  was  netted,  kuvyak- 
tak,  or  harpooned  from  a  kaiyak,  aktllgak,  or  speared  on  the  ice,  iiktaktak 
(u'taktak  in  rapid  speech),  the  bladder  and  nose  were  "thrown  away" 
when  the  season  for  that  sort  of  sealing  was  over  (uktaktak  also  known  as 
pamnoliaktak,  pamnoktuak,  he  [a  man]  crawls,  or  auktak  [autak]).  Cf. 
auktok,  he  hunts  seals  by  crawling  up  to  them;  cf.  aukga,  it  melts,  runs  as 
snow,  tallow,  etc. 

Xuming  Nets.  TMien  a  net  was  first  set  for  seal  (not  so  for  fish)  the  w  r 
A\as  ^'iven  a  riame  which  it  bore  tluTicc  till  it  was  worn  out.  The  name 
givt  n  was  that  of  a  dead  man  who  had  been  a  ^Tcat  seal  lumter,  or  a  sueces=- 
ful  hunter  in  jxeneral.  They  were  usually  the  iiaincs  of  persons  lont;  dead; 
wiiether  naming  a  child  for  the  dead  spoiled  his  name  as  one  for  a  net  G. 
does  not  know.  Often  tbe  names  were  tnm  "unipgat"  or  folk  tales  wluch 
to  the  Eskimo  mind  are  literally  history  and  to  a  d^ree  sacred.  Kilikluai^ 
was  a  favorite  name  for  a  net.  All  nets  (fish  or  seal)  bad  charms  attached. 
Pish  nets  had  no  names.  A  favorite  charm  for  seal  nets  was  any  sand  or 
pebbles  found  attached  to  the  body  of  any  sea  animal  found  stranded, 
whether  self -dead  or  dead  from  wounds  infiicted  by  an  unknown  person. 
Hiese  were  placed  in  a  bag  tied  to  the  seal  net. 

Gun.  has  heard  that  the  Herschel  Tsland  people  (tuyor'miat)  i.  e.,  those 
beyond  the  Mackenzie,  used  to  bum  the  Vmnes  of  seals  to  prevent  dogs 
pttin?  them.  Slu-  thinks  this  applied  only  to  netted  seals,  btit  does  not 
know.  I'Ound  eliarreii  seal  Ijones  at  House  Point,  east  of  Ft.  Pit  rcc.  Xo 
mailer  how  seals  were  caught  the  heads  when  l>eiug  boiled  must  have  the 
foramen  magnum  towards  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Was  this  with  the  same 
idea  as  facing  dr^-ing  beluga  sldns  landwards  so  live  ones  would  come  to 
land :  face  seal's  head  up,  and  seals  will  rise  to  surface?  Gun.  never  heard 
any  reason  given  except  the  general  one  that  the  seals'  ta*tkoit  would  be- 
come angry  if  the  heads  were  turned  upside  dcfwn. 

Netting  for  seals  was  carried  on  in  sprinu  only  at  the  Iglulualuit  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Horton  Delta.  Tltis  was  l^ecause  water  there  was 
mtiddy.  The  nets  were  set  in  the  widening  tide  cracks.  The  people  as 
far  east  as  Langton  Bay  userl  to  p:rt  their  next  year's  bhibber  here.  WTien 
this  sort  of  sealing  was  over  the  l>ladders  anti  noses  of  seals  eaiif^ht  in  this 
\\a\  were  ]mt  in  the  water,  as  described  above.  All  netting  customs  and 
taboos  applied. 

Seal  Netting  Taboos.  If  there  was  meat  of  a  netted  seal  in  the  house  or 
If  the  people  of  the  house  have  nets  out  for  seal,  there  must  be  this  pre- 
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caution  observed  in  bringing  any  "high,"  or  strong  smelling  meat  into  the 
house,  e.  g.,  summer  killed  beluga :  the  "hig^"  meat  must  be  ao  curried  that 
a  dumber  pot  can  be  and  b  held  underneath  it  as  one  brings  it  in  ~-  held 
as  if  to  catdi  drippings  though  there  are  none. 

Other  Sea  Animal  Taboos.  Deerskins  must  not  be  sewed  while  there  is 
in  the  house  a  seal  not  yet  dismembered.  TRie  talxx)  is  removed  as  soon  as 
the  seal  is  cut  up.  No  new  deerskins  are  sewn  during  the  lieluga  or  bowhead 
hunt,  but  old  clothes  may  Im*  mended  and  new  seabldn  ones  made.  "On 
account  of  the  season  falling  when  there  was  no  need  of  very  w^ann  clotliing, 
there  were  not  the  stilitcrfiij^os  reported  to  nt  Barrow,  e.  g.,  going  inland 
to  sew .  New  sealskin  clotli  '^i  were  not  iiiadf  wliile  deerskins  were  beinj; 
wxrkt  d.  There  must  be  no  loud  poumiin^  durintr  the  bi'lnira  or  howlu'ad 
seu-son,  uud  u  man  who  ut-nt  out  sealing  hal)ituiilly  \u>ultl  avoiii  ciomg  imii  h 
pounding,  though  he  would  do  a  little  if  he  could  get  no  one  to  do  it  for  him. 
When  compelled  to  do  some  taboo  thing  there  may  have  been  charms  to 
counteract  the  effect,  Guninana  does  not  know. 

Caribou  Taboos.  When  caribou  were  being  speared  at  swimming  pUices 
any  bones  might  be  broken  for  marrow  except  the  lowest  marrow  bone  of 
the  front  leg  (ayigaun  or  ajigaun).  These  must  not  be  broken  until  tlu- 
dcer  spearing  wius  over  for  the  season.  Xo  bones  were  hammered  or  lx)iled 
to  extract  the  bone  fat  until  this  practice  was  learned  from  the  Western 
Eskimo  after  the  ships  came.  .\ny  amount  of  hammering  might  be  done 
when  caril>ou  were  being  hunte<l. 

Bear  Taboos.  When  a  bear  was  killed  its  skin  was  hung  up  by  the  nose 
fn)ni  the  window  (asnnent.  It  was  susptndcd  usually  l\v  a  white  whale 
skin  liru',  often  the  iiarpoon  line.  A  few  inohejs  above  the  bear's  nose 
between  it  and  the  casement  was  hung  u  l>owdrill  complete  if  the  bear  was  a 
male,  if  a  female  there  was  suspended  a  needle  case  with  needles  (o>'ammak; 
dual  oyammliit  or  -git).  If  a  male  the  tatkok  stays  around  the  house  one 
sleep.  Ykhea  it  has  been  in  the  house  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  wife 
of  hunter  removes  the  bowdrill,  and  using  it  as  a  hammer,  she  beats  once 
around  the  walls  of  the  house  fwtn  the  door  to  the  door  again.  In  her  left 
hand  she  holds  a  cup  of  water.  When  she  reaches  tlie  door  the  bear's  spirit 
goes  dfnvn  into  the  passageway.  The  cup  <»l  \\  ater  is  then  poured  down  the 
dfM)rht)l«-  anfl  a  certain  formtda  pronouncetl  (unknow  Ti  to  O  j.  Thebesiting 
of  the  wall  nui-t  prnffpf!  in  the  flirrction  of  the  sun  s  motion  in  the  sky. 
If  the  benr  is  fcinalr,  tlic  skin  ami  the  bear's  soul  remain  in  the  house  four 
day:*.  Tlir  lucdlr  cax'  huii^'  ai)ove  the  bear's  nose  as  in  the  j)n-ce<ling  ca^r 
when  four  days  are  cunipU  tt-d  is  used  as  a  club  lor  iK^ating  the  walls  of  the 
house.  All  proceedings  as  above.  While  the  spirits  are  in  the  house,  no 
loud  pounding  must  be  done,  otherwise  there  are  no  taboos  known  to  Gun. 
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The  drill  and  needle  case  and  needles  become  the  property  of  the  l>ean>, 
L  e.,  the  tstkok  of  the  bear  carries  with  it  the  tatkok  of  the  neokton  or 
oyammak.  This  will  be  his  property  and  used  not  only  while  he  is  a  mere 
ghost  (tatkok)  but  also  after  he  becomes  a  real  bear.  On  being  questioned 
Guninana  says  she  always  heard  that  the  tatkok  became  a  bear,  but  she 
never  heard  details;  she  supposes  that  it  starts  its  new  life  by  being  a  cub 
bear,  but  she  does  not  know  if  it  needs  to  be  reborn  from  a  feniale  bear. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  the  analogy  from  ndiat  is  known  from  Green* 
land,  etc. 

March  1.  Red  Ocher.  Used  for  colorin^^  ihv  tivsh  side  of  \vol\  rrine 
skins,  both  now  and  formerly,  was  procured  among  other  places,  ut  the 
Siuokuig  Mountains  of  Franklin  Bay.  licci  coloring  was  also  made  of  the 
ashes  of  certain  sorts  of  driftwood,  willows,  cottonwood  or  spruce  indiffer- 
ently, it  is  said.  Whether  ocher  or  ashes,  the  coloring  is  mixed  with  water 
and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  generally  with  a  swab  of  long-liaired 
deerskin.  The  flesh  side  of  no  skin  but  wolv^ine  was  so  colored,  but  oertun 
articles  of  woodwork  were  colored.  Arrows  colored  red  w<ne  considered 
more  effective  weapons  than  uncolored  ones. 

Coats.  Wolverine  at  the  Mackensie  and  Baillie  was  used  chie^y  by  the 
men.  Women's  coats  had  wolv^ine  aroimd  the  bottom  and  around  the 
sleeves  at  the  wrist  and  sometimes  wolverine  pendants  down  tlie  front  of 
the  coat;  a  fringe  of  wolf  was  iisod  over  the  hoods  in  the  manner  shown  in 
Stone's  photographs  (Musenin  Bull.  Vol.  XIV,  5.3  fxS).  Men's  ctiats  had 
wolverine  hood  trimmings  in  the  western  manner  and  ornaments  on  the 
pants  as  shown  in  Murdoch '.s  iUu.strations  of  hrccclies  which  hv  seems  to 
think  are  Barrow  made,  but  which  were  bought  at  the  Mackenzie?  There 
were  also  shoulder  ornaments  of  wolverine  on  coats,  and  pendants,  diiefly 
the  heads  and  neck  skins  of  loons  (tulik),  ravens  and  gulls  and  the  skin 
of  weasels. 

March  S.  Childbirth.  Tlie  "vapor"  (puyora)  of  a  new-bom  diild  b 

likely  to  make  people  sic  k.  For  tliat  reason  immediately  i^ter  the  deliveiy 
of  the  child  a  hole  is  pierced  in  the  window  to  let  out  the  "vapor,"  a  cere- 
monial act,  for  the  hole  is  usually  very  small  and  the  open  v^tilator  of  the 
house  carries  off  far  more  warm  air  than  this  hole  does.  Some  people  are 
not  afraid  of  the  "vapors"  of  a  childbirth  pro\idr'd  tlie  windows  arc  pierced 
promptly;  others  wiW  goouuloors  and  not  come  in  till  the  child  is  deli\eretl. 
Tliere  is  no  belief  to  the  effect  that  these  "  vapors  "  makea  hunter  unsuccess- 
ful, they  riifrely  nia^\  tause  illness. 

When  a  woman  is  with  child,  she  must  keep  all  her  food  utensils  very 
dean,  else  her  child  will  be  fllth^',  lousy,  and  prone  to  slovoily  habits; 
she  must  not  be  lasy,  for  if  she  is,  the  child  deli\'ery  will  be  slow  and  difficult. 
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Fw  this  reason  she  is  especially  mstracted  to  run  out-oMoo»  when  visitors 
come  or  when  sounds  or  other  signs  indicate  that  someone  out-doors  needs 
assistiince,  in  hitching  or  unhitching  dogs  or  for  any  othw  work  (Mam.  and 

GuninaTirf  V 

Alaskan  Eskimo  generally,  e.  g.,  Nogatarmiut,  believe  that  if  a  woman 
has  (lifHr  ult  l;il»or  it  is  hccauso  she  has  had  sexual  relations  with  someone 
and  tailed  U)  tell  about  it.  For  iluit  reason  a  woman  in  labor  will  rehearse 
all  her  relations  with  men  from  Jier  youth  up,  but  especially  any  tliat  liave 
occurretl  during  pregnancy.  This  custom  was  unknown  at  the  Mackenzie 
so  fur  as  Gua.  and  Mam.  know  till  after  the  ships  began  bringing  western 
women.  In  general,  among  the  Mackenrie  Eskimo  there  was  about  the 
same  subterfuge  and  secrecy  about  "illicit"  sexual  rdations  that  there  is 
among  Europeans.  Women,  after  marriage,  would  often,  however,  tell 
audi  things  to  other  married  women;  things  that  had  happened  before  mar» 
tiage  chiefly.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  "confidence";  the  story  often 
went  far,  however;  but  the  husband  was  never  informed  by  anyone.  In 
general  men  did  not  keep  so  much  secrecy,  though  they  were  not  supposed 
to  tell,  and  many  never  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact  women  were,  however, 
tauch  htitter  informed  of  the  acts  of  their  husbands  than  these  were  of  the 
infidelity  of  their  ^^-ives  (Gun.  and  Mam.) 

Alaskan  I''skiino  considered  it  a  duty  of  both  parties  to  tell  at  once; 
otherwise  serious  misfortunes  would  follow.  "Illicit"  sexual  relations  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  kept  secret  among  them.  Among  the  Copper  Eskimo  there 
is  a  semblance  of  secrecy  in  some  cases;  in  Biarch,  1911,  off  the  mouth  of 
^  Kc^luktualuk,  Ivariualuk  in  the  presence  of  the  women,  her  husband 
and  many  others  rehearsed  the  pre^natrimonial  adventure  of  Anaktak,  wife 
of  NIakoptak.  Ameraun's  (Akuliakattak)  relations  with  Ko*mirk  were  an 
"open  secret."  A.'s  husband  was  jealous  and  used  to  beat  her,  but  showed 
no  ill  will  to  Kb*mirk. 

Windows.  At  Nuvurak  windows  were  usually  made  of  the  pericardium 
of  caril>on,  if  not  made  of  ice. 

Trade  Relations.  White  whale  skin  for  booLnules  and  boat  covers  were 
l)ouj;ht  by  the  Xuvarapniiut  from  tlie  Kittegaryumiut,  as  well  as  tobacco, 
beads,  and  latterly  nuitclies  and  other  "I'ort"  goods.  They  bought  these 
witli  caribou  skins  (two  fawn  skins  were  equal  to  one  white  whale  skin), 
sealskins  of  various  kinds,  and  latterly  fox  skins.  Wolverines  were  also 
occasionally  bought  from  the  Kittegar>iiit. 

Hunting.  It  was  rare  any  Nuvurak  people  joined  the  Kittegaryuit  for 
the  summer  beluga  hunt.  Tliey  went  in  winter  to  buy  skins  only.  In 
summer,  they  devoted  their  main  energies  to  the  caribou  hunt,  chiefly  to  the 
east  of  Nm'urak  as  far  as  Innuksuit.  There  were  many  caribou,  especially 
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on  the  islands  betwe^  Nuvurak  and  the  river  that  runs  out  of  the  Eskimo 
lakes  for  that  was  part  of  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Inuktuyu-t  formerly 
and  later  of  the  Kittegarviiit.  Some  who  intended  to  \iinter  on  the  Kuga*- 
luk  to  hunt  foxes,  etc.,  also  huntcrl  rarihou  there.  There  were  se\'pral 
caribou  spearing'  i)lacps.  yet  much  hunting'  was  with  bows.  Meat  was 
thrown  away  and  only  the  skins  taken,  when  animals  were  killed  far  from 
camp.  Large  quantities  of  dried  meat  were  made;  uuiiaks  usefl  to  return 
deep  loaded  with  dry  meat,  fat,  and  skins  from  tlie  hunt  in  the  fall.  Seal 
oil  was  the  main  fat  source  in  winter.  Only  thotse  of  the  Kittegaryuit  who 
neglected  the  white  whale  hunt,  and  they  were  few,  got  any  considerable 
number  of  deer  during  the  season  of  suitability  for  clothing;  hence,  their 
need  to  buy  skins. 

Trade.  Siberian  reindeer  skins  in  small  numbers  came  as  far  east  as 
BaiUie  Island,  at  least,  before  the  whaling  ships  first  came.   Hiey  were 

considere<l  nmeh  more  "stylish"  than  caribou  because  of  their  rarity  and 
cost  much  more  fGlm^na•na^  One  of  the  women  fi<rnnHl  l)y  Stone 
(Bull.  XIV)  wears  a  reindeer  coat,  as  sht)\\n  by  tlio  white  on  the  sleeve. 
This  may  have  been  from  tlie  ships,  though.  It  is  probable  these  came  via 
the  Colville. 

March  4-  Taboos.  At  Kittegaryuit  caribou  meat  must  not  be  cooked 
in  the  kitchen  (igak),  but  by  a  fire  outdoors;  at  Nuvuarak  caribou  might 
be  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  fire  for  it  was  built  a  trifle  to  one  side  from 
the  fireplace  used  for  scab;  at  both  Kittegaryuit  aikl  Nuvuarak  birds  were 
cooked  over  a  fire  built  a  trifle  one  side  of  that  used  for  other  food.  Fish  and 
seal  cooked  over  fire  built  in  same  place. 

March  5.  Beliefs.  As  a  commentary  on  the  fragment  of  a  story  of 
Miikta-luk  (according  to  Mam.'s  first  version)  or  Mukta  luiiv  anuta  (as  Gun. 
and  Mam.  Violh  have  it  now'i.  Gnnina-na  savs:  When  Mrtktal-uni  anuta* 
eaves(lroj>])e(i  on  the  women,  wliat  he  heard  one  of  them  say  was:  "^lukta-- 
lu*m  anutaunnittok  1  <;u,i:aun.'*  Why  he  should  g<'t  angry  at  bein^^  named 
Igugaun  ai)pearsi  from  llu'  follow  iu^^  When  a  man  wants  to  make  another 
sick  or  to  kill  him  he  makes  a  small  hole  into  any  article  or  implement  which 
his  victim  will  handle;  into  this  hole  he  inserts  a  solcotak  or  solcotak. 
(Analogous  to  the  Indian  "pain.")  This  act  is  called  Igugara*  and  the  so'- 
kotak  so  inserted  is  Igugaun  (from  analogy  to  a  bee  and  its  sting,  bee: 
Igu'sak;  the  bee  stings  it;  iguga.  No  other  fly  sting  is  so  referred  to;  the 
poison  inserted  by  a  bee  is  not  igugaun,  however;  only  a  so'kotak  inserted 
by  a  nnm;  most  men,  but  not  all,  know  how).  Later,  when  the  victim 
handles  the  article  so  tnnted,  the  so'kotak  enters  him.  Calling  a  man 
Igugaun  was,  therefore,  hintim:  that  he  was  in  thf  habit  of  making  people 
sick  by  this  method.    It  is  said  that  in  his  anger  M.'s  i'atlier  played  this 
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identical  trick  on  the  woman  who  called  him  Igugaun  and  she  died  that 

winter. 

March  0.  Beliefs.  Few  of  the  m>'.stenous  beings  anrJ  proeessos  in  which 
the  Eskimo  lu  lit-x c  arc  \ en  clear  or  definite  in  their  minds.  Thus,  though 
both  Mam.  and  Gun.  talk  freely  of  ta-tkok,  they  cannot,  when  pressed  give 
a  coherent  or  consistent  account  of  their  attributes.  Mam.  tells  (probably 
from  Alaskan  sotirces)  that  in  the  case  of  wolves  and  ar^Ili  (killer  whale?) 
at  least  each  has  during  lifetime  its  double^  i.  e.,  every  wolf  on  land  has  a 
ta'tkok  at  sea  that  is  an  arlu.  If  the  wolf  has  trouble  m  finding  food  on 
land  he  goes  to  sea  and  seeks  his  double,  the  arlu.  Here  Mam.'s  knowledge 
becomes  vague.  This  much  she  has  heard,  but  she  does  not  know  if  the 
wolf  remains  atseaas  awolf ,  if  it  merges  with  its  double  and  they  become  one, 
or  if  it  becomes  an  arlu  so  that  there  now  are  two  arhis»  the  one  that  always 
was  at  sea  and  the  other  driven  there  by  hunger.  Guninana  says  the  above 
must  he  information  from  western  sources.  She  know.s  too  that  arlu  are 
the  ta  tknk.>^  of  woKcs;  she  always  .supposed  tliat  it  was  only  on  the  death 
of  a  wolf  that  its  ta-tkok  went  to  sea  ainl  he<Miiie  an  arlii.  Still  "couie  to 
think  of  it"  she  has  heard  that  arlu  hunt  caribou  loo,  so  evidently  they  are 
part  of  the  time  in  wolf  shape.  She  refers  to  her  own  story  of  the  woman 
who  lived  with  the  ailu  as  the  source  <rf  some  of  her  hrfSiMrmation.  She  never 
heard  of  a  wolf  voluntarily  going  to  sea  to  become  an  arI6  because  of  hunger. 
She  thinks  that  if  an  arlifi  were  to  die  that  would  be  the  eoA  of  him,  but  she 
never  heard  of  one  dying.  Both  M.  and  6.  have  heard  that  bowhead 
whales  are  the  tak  tkoit  of  musk-oxen. 

March  6*.  Mam.  says  the  name  is  the  same  thing  as  the  nappan  of  some 
dead  person,  another  name  for  the  same  thing.  Wlieu  a  child  i.^^  hf>rn  it  has 
a  nappan  of  its  own;  when  it  pets  one  or  more  names  the  nappatait  of  those 
dead  pt»ople  cfmie  and  "live  with"  thi'  cliild.  [Nor-asam  ta  vynnia  tnko- 
ynam  na])patan  Nor'asnkj)ut  naiyuga,  "  soul"  of  that  dead  Xorasak  now 
lives  by  (^iiear  or  in)  our  uhui^hter)  Nor-asak).  The  cliild  gets  u.s  many 
"souls"  to  live  with  Uir  l)y)  it  as  it  gets  names,  but  none  of  these  are  its 
soul  properly  speaking.  The  child's  own  nappata  is  tlie  one  it  was  bom 
with.  When  the  present  NOT*asak  shall  die  and  her  name  shall  pass  on  to 
a  Nor^asak  3rd,  the  nappan  that  goes  to  that  child  will  not  be  the  nappan  of 
N.  but  will  be  the  nappan  with  which  N.  2nd  was  horn.  Mam.  and  Gun. 
agree  on  this  story.  It  is  not  of  reomt  importation  from  the  west.  They 
have  no  idea  what  will  bwome  of  the  soul  of  N.  1st  when  X.  2nd  dies,  nor 
the  other  two  souls  fXor  asak  has  three  natrn's)  which  now  live  with  X.  2nd 
i.  e.,  of  the  four  souls  of  X.  2nd  she  now  has  only  the  one  which  "from  al- 
ways" (nutim)  was  hers.  .\t  her  death  this  will  be  provided  for  by  having 
a  child  named  for  it.   They  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  it  if  no  cliild 
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is  namrd  aftrr  it  —  "perhaps  it  pets  lost."  Also  it  is  not  clear  in  the  mind 
of  cither  where  the  nappiin  ^ov>  in  the  ease  of  several  chilih'en  helnp  named 
for  one  dead  man,  as  will  happen  if  more  tlian  one  eliild  is  ijuru  helw  t'cn  two 
sueeessive  deaths.  "  Probably  the  uappan  poes  to  the  child  f\r>t  named" 
they  gue.s6.  If  u  child  is  scolded,  it  is  not  only  die  bab^  that  one  scolds,  but 
also  the  soul  of  the  one  whose  name  it  bears;  this  will  make  the  "name" 
(sottl-nappan)  angry  and  it  will  make  the  child  sick  or  cause  it  to  die.  If 
habitually  scolded,  the  soul  or  souls  received  by  name  (the  child's  names) 
will  (one,  some  or  all  of  them)  leave  the  chOd  and  go  to  a  child  that  is  not 
scolded.  Tliis  will  be  to  that  child's  advantage,  and  will  not  much  hurt  the 
dlild  that  loses  them.  Yet  to  lose  the  soul  thus  seems  to  be  considered  a 
misfortune.  But  if  the  souls  have  no  child  to  which  they  can  flee,  tliey  ^^^U 
make  the  child  sick  through  their  discontent  at  having  to  stay  in  a  child  so 
badly  treated,  The  only  ehild  a  sonl  can  go  to  for  refuge,  is  one  that  also 
bears  its  name;  i.  e.,  a  sonl  that  has  only  one  child  named  for  it,  has  no 
refuge  in  case  that  child  is  batily  treate<l.  If  two  contemporaries  bear  the 
same  name,  let  us  cull  them  .V  and  aS  and  if  at  Uieir  death  child  A'  is  named 
for  A^  and  child  a^  for  a^  then,  if  child  A^  be  scolded  the  soul  of  A^  has  no 
refuge;  i.  e.,  it  can  flee  only  to  a  child  that  has  been  named  "for"  it.  In 
other  words,  if  two  children  are  named  John  after  one  John  Smith,  then  the 
soul  of  either  John  can  flee  to  the  other  In  case  of  being  scolded  or  badly 
treated,  but  it  cannot  flee  to  a  child  named  John  if  that  child  was  named  so 
for  a  John  Bro^Mi  or  for  a  John  Smith  other  than  the  one  in  question.  In 
Eskimo  speech  the  "atka"  of  a  child  is  the  .soul  of  the  particular  John  after 
whom  it  was  named:  sometimes  "atka"  is  used  to  refer  to  the  person  as 
oppo<;ed  to  ".soul"  for  whom  the  ehild  was  nanwl,  or  it  may  even  refer  to 
thr  corpse,  as:  "This  is  the  f^rave  of  our  .son  John's  atka."  This  is  what 
Kleiiischmidt  woidfi  fu]\  "eansed  by  loo.se  thinking." 

Beliefs.  In  a  story  whieli  I  have  heard  told  by  Gunina-na  a  woman 
becomes  a  seal.  In  connection  with  tliis  she  tells  that  if  a  woman  who  is 
sick  should  go  to  sleep  while  her  husband  is  out  sealing,  especially  if  at 
breathing  holes,  her  soul  might  leave,  become  a  seal,  and  be  speared  by  her 
husband.  The  moment  the  seal  is  speared  the  woman  gives  a  quick  motion 
in  her  sleep  and  for  a  moment  sees  a  line  before  her  eyes,  a  thong  so  placed 
that  it  is  as  if  <Hie  end  of  it  were  fast  to  her  breast  or  dioufder;  i.  e.,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  taut  harpoon  line  the  moment  after  the  seal  is  stabbed.  Tins 
dream  vision  is  mom^taiy;  the  woman  wakes  \^-ith  a  start  and  does  not 
know  what  woke  lier  up.  The  dream  b  at  once  forgotten,  but  she  feels 
uncomfortable  and  becomes  sick;  not  necessarily  in  that  part  of  the  body 
corresponding  to  the  harpoon  wound  of  the  seal,  but  in  any  part  f)r  orpan  at 
all.   Usually,  however,  she  lias  trouble  iu  breathing.    (AU  this  told  without 
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prompting.  On  being  questioned  6.  says  she  does  not  feel  any  cfailb« 
Chills  according  to  Tannaumirk  are  the  infaUible  signs  of  the  nappan's 
(soul's)  absence.)  When  the  seal  is  brought  home  and  cut  up,  the  woman 
di^  "like  the  going«out  of  a  lamp."  If  the  seal  is  not  cut  up  the  day  it  b 
killed,  the  woman  will  die  only  when  the  day  is  over;  i.  e.,  she  will  die  during 
the  following  night  (Gunina-na). 

Taboos.  Mam.  tells  at  Kittegaryuit  durinfj  white  wliale  hunts  not 
only  the  wives  of  the  hunters  hut  also  all  those  who  were  .sick  (except  small 
children)  should  refrani  from  .sleej)ing  when  the  pursuit  of  tlu*  whales  was  in 
actual  progreas.  If  a  sick  per.son  were  asleep,  some  one  who  saw  tluit  a 
whale  killing  was  imminent  would  wake  the  sleeper,  >ayaig;  tu'pagiii  isak- 
Si^'ait,  tokoteriaks^yut:  wake  up,  they  are  getting  ready  to  strike  them,  they 
are  about  to  kill  them. 

Origin  of  the  Soul.  Gumna*na  has  heard  stories  (unipgat)  which  relate 
that  souls  (nappan)  enter  women  with  the  water  th^  drink  and  ftxm  the 
ground  when  they  urinate,  but  she  does  not  think  this  was  ever  bdieved 
here  to  be  the  general  rule.  These  stories  were  always  taken  by  her  as 
special  incidents  illustrating  no  general  principle.  She  herself  always 
thouf:ht  the  child's  getting  a  soul  was  simultaneous  with  its  birth.  Mf>m 
has  always  thought  tlie  soul  e.-uue  to  the  child  durmg  the  pregnancy  period 
sometime;  how  or  when  she  <ioe.s  not  know.  Gun.  says  it  was  "always" 
said  by  her  people  that  a  woman  would  not  become  pregnant  unless  she 
had  sexual  relations  "with  a  man.  Neither  of  them  ever  heard  of  shaman's 
magically  causing  pregnancy,  a  common  stor^  in  Alaska. 

Foot  lifting.  Head  lifting  was  not  practised  in  the  Madkenaie  until 
recently  westerners  brought  it  in.  Foot  lifting  and  lifting  a  mitten  took 
its  place.  No  aSatkut  skill  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  performer  in 
foot  lifting:  mitt^  lifting  was  practised  generally  when  a  person  was  alone 
and  wanted  to  consult  the  powers.  It  was  occasionally  done  in  the  presence 
of  spectators.  .\n  affirmative  answer  was  piven  hy  the  leg  or  mitten  he- 
coming  ton  heavy  to  lift.  For  foot  lifting  one  end  of  a  stick  about  two  or 
two  and  a  lialf  feet  lon^:  was  tied  hy  a  woman's  jJants  l)elt  (tireksak)  to  tlie 
ankle  of  the  foot  to  be  lifted.  If  tlie  one  doing  the  lifting  was  a  woman  she 
used  her  own  belt,  if  a  man  he  used  his  wife's  belt.  The  performer  usually 
stripped  to  the  waist,  for  he  expected  to  tug  hard  irymg  to  lift  the  foot. 
Only  one  end  of  the  belt  was  used  to  tie  the  stick  to  the  foot;  tiie  rest  was 
wound  in  a  spiral  toward  the  loose  end  of  the  stick,  being  wound  "towards*' 
the  one  whose  foot  was  to  be  lifted  except  in  the  cases  cited  below.  The 
performer  grasped  the  stick  as  one  would  a  hay  fork  in  trying  to  lift  a  heavy 
forkfuL  As  in  most  afiatioit  performances,  the  questions  are  asked  in  an 
imperious  or  even  an  angry  tone,  the  latter  reproving  or  scolding  the  spirit 
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for  not  answering  promptly  or  for  answering  in  a  way  not  desired,  e.  g.,  if 
he  foretells  any  unpleasant  event. 

Occasionally,  the  foot  is  taken  possession  <tf  by  a  spirit  that  is  no  profier 
"  kSyugak  but  a  sokotak  or  by  the  nappan  of  a  shaman  ill-disposed  towards 
the  one  whose  foot  is  being  lifted.  Thb  has  come  for  no  good  purpose, 
i.  c,  to  make  the  man  sick,  and  will  answer  questions,  but  not  truthfully. 
If  the  lifter  suspects  that  the  answers  he  is  getting  are  not  truthful  he  will 
blow  his  breath  on  the  foot  and  say:  gea\i,  aullarin,  (or  Mani-nnak:  come, 
be  olT,  don't  remain  Ih  i  c'  i  If  the  spirit  is  not  one  of  the  servants  of  men 
(kejugak)  he  will  leave  and  the  foot  liecomes  dispossessed;  if  he  stays,  it 
shows  that  the  si)irit  is  a  p  nuine  one  and  that  the  an.swers  wliii  li  the  per- 
former sus|M'ete<l  oi  Iteiiig  lalse  are  really  truthful.  If  it  whh  a  false  .npirit, 
a  new  spirit  soon  comes  to  take  its  place  in  Uic  foot,  a  keyugak,  and  the 
performer  goes  on.  Somedmes  no  ^rit  at  all  will  come  to  take  possession 
of  the  foot  or  mitten.  This  shows  nothing  except  that  no  kev^igak  happens 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood. 

Occasionally »  a  foot  lifting  performance  b  for  a  different  purpose:  to 
drive  out  of  a  house  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man ;  to  get  the  spirit  to  go  to  the 
grave.  It  is  a  ceremony  performed  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  death,  tlie  day 
of  death  being  counted  as  the  first  day.  In  Alaska  it  b  on  the  fourth  day 
for  a  man,  fifth  for  a  woman.  When  thus  driven  to  a  grave,  the  spirit 
stays  there  unless  summoned  to  come  to  a  child  and  he  its  name.  It  is 
said  to  !)(•  a  \  ery  essential  thing  in  this  eeremony  to  wind  the  l>elt  in  a  spiral 
awap  from  the  person  whose  foot  is  heiii^^  hfted.  Otliervvise  the  spirit,  instead 
of  going  to  ilie  grave,  will  stay  in  the  house  iiulefinitely. 

What  was  said  to  be  a  t\  pical  foot  lifting  performance  was  given  for  my 
benefit  by  Gunina*na  imlay.  I  did  not  copy  the  questions  then,  but  the 
performance  was  repeated  later  for  me  to  record,  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  mitten  was  used  instead  of  a  human  foot.  The  end  of  a  stick  about 
two  feet  long  was  stuck  into  the  mitten  and  grasped  hay  fork  fashion. 
Geata  giv  agaittuna  itkorluni  unnirktuksamiki  Geata  givvagaksamnik 
aittuna,  itkorhmi  unnirktuksamik'  fCome  give  me  someone  for  me  to 
lift,  one  who  will  tell  the  truth.)  This  is  almost  shoute«l  imperiously,  as 
if  to  somef>ne  at  a  distance.  The  niitt<ni  is  lifterl  several  tiriH  s;  then,  after 
a  pause:  iiiukpa  (is  it  occupied  by  the  s[jirit  i.  An  attempt  is  then  made  to 
lift  the  mitten  and  it  is  found  heavy.  'I'he  answer  is  therefore,  "^  e-^." 
Kinunfirin  unne  rufi  a'n  kihunnatin  kanok  itpat,  or,  more  rarely  kinunnulin 
unnikkit  (tell  the  tilings  you  left  behind  you,  won't  you?  i.  v.,  tell  aliout 
the  place  whence  you  came).   Answer;  No.    (The  mitten  light). 

aktlamiutauvi't  (Are  you  an  inhabitant  of  the  air)? 

uluksami'n  (Do  you  come  from  the  sea)?  Yes. 
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uimeriiui'n  (You  will  tell  us  things,  won't  youj?  Yes.  Implication; 
vou  won't  HI),  will  \  (>u? 

ilinnuii  (ot  yuursrlfj (11  to  a  person  the  form  would  be  iliniuk).  No. 

uvamnun  (of  me)?    (In  common  speech  uvanmik.)  No. 

uwa  tuvirramun  (of  that  man  there  omifia  inufimik,  tuvalc  in  daily 
use  in  the  meaning  only  of  companion,  especially  hunting  oompanion).  Yes. 

kana,  una  anniamiakpa  (is  he  going  to  be  sick)?  (Kana  is  in  use  as  an 
exclamation,  that's  not  the  way  at  alll  etc.  Implies  disapproval  of  the 
speech  or  conduct  of  the  one  addressed,  e.  g.,  if  he  tells  untruths.)  No. 

amila  (probable  impUcation:  You  are  naturally  reluctant  to  tell,  but 
the  fact  really  is  that  he  is  going  to  l)e  sick).  No. 

siiyuak,  suyuak  uiuierukpiun  fwhat  ahont  him  do  you  want  to  tell? 
Answer:  Yes  i.  e.,  there  is  something;  to  \k'  told). 

kanaginikgan  samma,  anniaksaropviuu,  or  annlalaslnirkpaluka  una  (Do 
Vou  think  he  is  going  to  \>v  sick.  Cf.  Kana  above.  For  the  eii<li!ig-iiik- 
gaii,  cf.  ilU  it  pinikgan,  itwa.syou  who  did  it.  Samma  b  used  here  as  among 
Copper  Eskimo). 

sivuuiksanun  (of  his  future.  In  common  speedi  either  in-nik  or  in 
accusative  case  with  tnuintive  verb,  sivuniksa).  Yes. 

suyuamun  (of  his  being  what,  i.  e..  Do  you  irant  to  tell  something  oon- 
oeming  lum)?  Yes. 

suvhirk  tar  miktogaksaitigun,  tusa  yakaaitigun  (what  he  shall  go  and 
see,  what  he  shall  see  in  some  distant  place;  tusa  yaksaitigun  kotiamiakiHt, 
would  be  correct  every  <Ia\  idiom).  Yes. 

sumun-sumun  (-sumik  in  every  day  speech,  of  \v?iMt  do  yoti  watu  to  tell? 
This  in  especially  angry  tone.  The  questioner  stiim  impatient  that  the 
answers  do  not  give  information  more  readily).  Yos. 

geatu  itkorlugu  unnerun,  geata  erkonak  unueruu  (conic,  tell  about  it 
trutlifully.    itkorlugu  would  pass  in  daily  speech,  but  is  a  rare  word).  Yes. 

imma  lyimiktuJaita,  inuna  takulaita  (you  want  to  tell  of  something 
he  has  not  seen)?   Yes.  * 

lyimiktuyaksa  takuyaksa  (something  he  shall  see).  Yes. 

suna<suna  (something)?  Yes. 

upailniakpiufi  (are  you  going  to  him)  ?   Yes.  (2). 

geanii,  upagun  (come,  go  to  him).  Yes. 
'  anivillutin  (shall  I  untie  you)?    No.  (3) 

naiyummllutin  afiivinnagu  (though  the  spirit  is  spokt  ii  to,  yet  the 
meaning  really  is:  shall  the  stick  be  unfastened  from  the  leg  or  mitten)? 
No. 

gea \  i  iipagun  u-oinc,  go  to  him).  Yes. 

allaux  it  (are  you  another  [keyugok])?    Yes.  (4). 
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sivuliktiii  itkoktluni  unnirkpa  (did  the  one  before  you  tell  the  truth)? 
In  oommon  speech,  sivnillin  erkonani  okakpa).  Yes. 

illivilfi  unnirniakpit  (are  you  too  going  to  tell  things)  ?  No. 

namuiiiilakpit  (where  are  you  going  —  are  you  going  somewhere)  ?  Yea. 

taumunniakpit  (are  you  gcnng  to  a  man)?  No. 

aktlamufinlakpit  (are  you  going  into  the  air)?  Yes. 

gi  gi,  aktlariksaktigutu  (go  on,  give  us  good  Weather).  Yea. 

anivillutin  (shall  I  untie  you)?  Yes. 

iluamermik  ("may  things  be  good,"  or  some  such  translation  said  in 
daily  speech  to  have  its  equivalent  in  akana,  excellent;  bravo;  an  excla- 
mation of  upproval  {tn<!  '.'ladness.  iluarnermik  (cognate  iluaktok,  ilorriga) 
is  sfiid  to  hr  not  addressed  to  the  d<"y>;(rting  glv-agak  but  to  be  addressed  to 
nothing  in  particular,      our  exelauiaiion:  good  luck). 

Notes.  (1)  Giv'agtt'^k  and  keyugaTv  are  names  for  the  same  sort  of 
spirits,  kg^^galc  is  used  by  those  carr^dng  on  regular  shamanistic  per- 
formances (onlfio^-uak)  by  the  aid  of  his  own  familiar  spirits  or  spirit  ser- 
vants, as  well  as  by  otbm  in  referring  to  spirits  so  controlled,  giv'aga'k  is 
used  by  those  who  are  doing  foot  or  mitten-Iifting.  It  seems  to  mean 
one  who  is  to  be  lifted;  from  givaga,  he  lifts  it  with  difficulty  and  not  quite 
off  tlie  thing  it  rests  on,  as  a  man  who  lifts  one  end  of  a  heavy  log  or  one  edge 
<rf  a  big  flat  stone;  ghnga;  he  lifts  it  up  clear  ofF  what  it  rested  on. 

(2)  The  meaning  is  that  the  spirit  will  leave  the  foot  or  mitten  and  enter 
the  body  of  the  tmc  concerning  who;«e  fortunes  it  has  been  telling.  The  one 
whom  the  spirit  enters  v^ill  not  ftel  it  enternor  notice  its  presence  aftenvards. 
Gim.  says  of  the  spirit  tliat  enters  a  man:  Nallunaktokpa  iuk,  suitlua- 
tunittuk  it  i:i  a  very  difficult  tiling  to  notice;  it  is  as  if  it  were  nothing. 

(3)  aiiivitga;  he  unties  him;  aruvittok,  he  has  been  untied,  anivillu- 
tin is  the  infinitive,  second  person  suffix.  The  form  does  not  indicate  ^e 
subject,  number,  and  person,  therefore  it  may  be  translated  widi  any  subject 
e.  g.,  I  to  untie  you;  he  to  untie  you.  "It  to  unfasten  you"  is  a  possible 
translation,  the  meaning  then  being  that  the  un^wig  of  the  stick  from  the 
foot  or  removing  it  horn  the  mitten  removes  the  magical  bonds  that  hold 
the  ^v-agaTc  to  the  foot,  the  stick  or  belt  may  then  be  considered  the  sub- 
ject. This  translati<m  is  favored  by  Gun.  and  Mam.'s  understanding  of  the 
word,  which  they  say:  afiivillugu,  the  stick  to  he  untied;  shall  the  stick  he 
untied  ami  the  performance  he  ended^  "He  answers  no  because  there  is  a 
second  spirit  waiting  to  take  posscssittn  of  the  fool  wlu-n  the  first  is  through." 

(4)  Allauvi't,  the  first  giv  a^'a'^k  has  cnirreti  th(>  hody  of  the  man  it  was 
telling  about,  and  anotlu'r  lias  taken  posst'-jsion  of  liie  niitten. 

March  7.  Cure  of  Di.*>ease.  Certain  persons  of  both  sexes  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  curing  disease  by  blowing  their  breath  on  the  sick  penon 
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painmg  part  of  the  body.  This  power  is  inborn,  not  acquired  and  k  quite 
independent  of  anatkut  powers  or  the  possession  of  a  keyugak.  Such  a 
person  is  supillgoyok  or  anerillgoyok.  One  who  has  this  gift  discovers  it 
by  tn  inj^  his  breath  some  time  on  a  sick  pt  rson;  if  the  person  gets  well,  he 
knows  the  curative  power  is  his;  if  the  in%  alid  fails  to  get  better  it  is  because 
the  person  who  blew  on  him  hasn't  the  power.  Of  course,  after  a  man 
learns  he  has  the  power  he  may  now  and  then  fail  to  eflfect  a  cure  through 
one  of  the  myriad  counteracting  accidents  and  influences  against  which  the 
shamans  too  must  contend.  A  man  does  not  need  this  power  to  blow  away 
false  spirits  in  foot  lifting. 

The  Giving  of  Names  to  Children.  A  history  of  a  typical  name-giving 
will  illustrate  all  in  general.  Mamayauk's  dau^ter  Norasak  was  born  in  a 
shelter  tent  in  the  presence  ol  one  woman  who  was  a  formal,  not  a  blood 
relative.  When  she  was  born,  and  before  anyone  was  told  of  the  fact, 
Mamayauk  said:  "Panigiok,  kait-kait-kaiji.  Panigiok  kait-kait-kain  saun- 
irksan  taj-vata.  Thus  I  called  my  mother's  nappan  to  come  to  us  and  be  my 
daii^liter  s  name.'  A  pirl,  Palaiyak's  yoTinf;er  sister,  three  or  four  years  old 
at  this  time,  already  bore  Mam.'s  mother's  (Panigioks)  name.  When 
people  were  told  of  the  child's  birth,  her  father's  stepmother  came  and  said; 
"NorasalE,  kait4ait-kain  saumrksao  taJ-vata.  Thiis  she  called  tbe  nappan 
of  my  husband's  mother."  Later  that  same  day  when  the  mothor  and 
child  had  been  moved  into  the  common  dwdliug  teat  Mam.'s  husband's 
stepmother  similarly  summoned  the  nappan  of  Gdonalik,  the  mother  of 
Sanikplak,  Jimmy's  second  wife,  to  l>e  the  child's  third  name.  All  three 
names  had  previously  lieen  taken  by  other  children.  They  were  given  to 
the  present  child  so  that  if  their  first  saunicks  should  be  scolded,  grudged, 
or  denied  what  it  asked  for  or  cried  for,  or  otherwise  be  badly  treated  the 
souls  of  the  dead  should  have  a  refuge  to  flee  to  for  better  treatment. 

Name  .Seeuring  Formula.  Norasa%  kait-kait-kain,  norasa'^k,  kait- 
kait-kain,  saunirksan  tajvata. 

Saunirk  and  Atka.  The  atka  of  a  person  is  the  soul  (nappan)  of  some 
dead  person  who  has  been  summoned  to  a  child  to  remain  by  it  and  be  its 
companion,  protector,  or  "guardian  angel."  The  atka  will,  if  the  duhl  be 
not  scolded  so  as  to  offend  the  atka  who  takes  to  himself  any  words  or  acts 
towards  the  child,  protect  the  child  from  illness,  assist  it,  e.  g.,  to  learn  to 
walk,  will  protect  it  from  accidents,  etc.  The  older  th^ person  ^^ets  the  less 
the  atka  seems  to  help  him,  and  people  differ  as  to  whether  a  boy's  atka 
M  ill  help  him  in  his  first  caribou  lumt,  i.  e.,  tlie  more  able  a  child  becomes  to 
tlunk  or  act  for  himself  the  less  will  the  atkn  t  rouble  about  his  welfare.  The 
atka  is  sometimes  in  a  eliild,  sometimes  near  it,  sometimes  it  em^s  (juite  away. 
When  a  child's  atka  gets  farther  from  it  than  a  fathom  or  so  the  child  will 
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begin  to  cry  and  will  not  cease  till  the  atka  letums.  ScmietnneB  a  ahanum- 
Utic  performance  is  resorted  to,  to  get  the  atka  to  return.  There  seem  to 
be  no  charms  for  this  purpose  which  the  mother  or  relatives  can  use;  a 
shaman  must  always  be  called  in.  As  the  child  attains  age  it  becomes  less 
and  less  unsafe  to  scold  or  reprimand  it,  for  the  atka  gets  less  sensitive  and 
less  apt  to  take  liard  words,  etc.,  as  a  personal  affront. 

Besides  the  above  and  other  "  practical "  reasons  for  naming  a  child, 
there  is  also  the  further  j^ractical  reason  that  n  man  whose  father  was  A  will 
consider  the  child  A'  as  an  eiiihodiiiient  of  liis  father  and  will  treat  it  accord- 
ingly, will  make  it  gifts  and  do  tor  it  otlier  things  prompted  by  his  filial  feel- 
ings as  well  as  by  the  dictates  of  cLLstoui.  He  will  address  the  child  as 
"father"  instead  of  by  such  terms  as  "nephew,"  etc.,  used  by  other 
relatives. 

There  are  too>  reasons  of  love  for  the  naming.  A  woman  will  name  her 
daughter  after  her  mother  not  oaiy  because  she  wants  to  provide  for  her 
mother's  soul's  wdlare  but  because,  as  Mamayauk  says,  she  wants  "  to  have- 

her  mother  near  her  because  she  is  so  fond  of  her."  While  the  soul  of  a  dead 
person  is  the  child's  atika,  the  child  is  that  soul's  saunilra.  So  far  as  the 
Mackenzie  people  are  concerned  there  seems  to  have  been  no  other  idea  of  a 
pleasant  al)ode  for  the  son\.  The  character  of  this  al)ode  depended  in  no 
way  on  the  dead  person's  merits  in  life,  but  only  on  tlie  accident  of  how  the 
child,  his  saunnra,  was  treated.  Jt  was  a  duty  to  relatives  to  provide  them 
with  saunirks.  People  of  the  Mackenzie,  therefore  named  their  chikirtn 
after  relatives  usually,  but  not  always,  of  the  se.\  of  Uie  child,  and  worried 
if  th^  were  no  children  to  st)eetli]y  provkle  the  dead  with  homes  jJeasanter 
than  their  graves.  Some  persons  had  more  prejudice  than  others  against 
having  the  atka  of  a  different  sex  from  the  child.  Some  would  let  their 
fathers  go  unprovided  with  saunirks  rather  than  name  a  girl  baby  after 
them;  but  this  was  merely  depriving  the  dead  of  one  alternative  refuge, 
as  there  was  sure  to  be  someone  else's  boy  named  for  one's  father.  An 
anutkok  was  also  saunirk  to  Ins  familiar  spirit;  the  spirit  was  his  keyuga'^k. 

The  Soiil.  Matnayauk's  story  that  the  eliild  is  born  with  a  soul  which 
is  its  (»\vn,  as  opposed  to  the  souls  oi  others  which  merely  live  near  the  child, 
is  partly  tliscredited  by  t!i<'  fact  that  when  her  tlaughter  Norasak  sneezes 
she  (N.)  says:  "I'vana  kait-kait-kain "  %vhile  M.  while  N.  was  small  used 
to  say  when  N.  sneezed;  "Norasak  kait-kait-kain,  '  i.  e.,  she  seems  to  have 
identified  the  name  (atka)  Norasak  with  her  daughter.  Questioning  heron 
this  poin  t  yields  no  result,  for  her  thinking  is  very  confused.  It  seems  likely, 
too,  that  because  she  has  always  called  her  daughter  Norasak,  she  has  long- 
ere  now  begun  to  think  of  this  as  we  would,  i.  e.,  as  the  name  for  the  entity 
which  is  her  daughter.   As  noted  elsewhere,  she  speaks  to  her  dau^ter 
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habitually  as  "  my  moHier"  in  which  case  she  seems  to  identify  her  with 
Panigiok  instead  of  Norasak. 

Names.  The  name  among  the  Mackenzie  people  while  as  yet  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  westerners,  was  dropped  by  men  and  women  at  the  birth 

of  their  first  child  as  our  women  drop  theirs  at  marriage.  They  would 
thereafter  be  knox^-n  by  the  name  of  their  eldrst  t  liild,  even  after  that  child 
died,  provided  it  had  lived  long  enough  to  estiiblish  the  impression  of  its  in- 
dividuality upon  the  commnnity,  according  to  M.  and  G.,  about  ten  years. 
If  a  child  lived  to  l)e  almost  grown,  its  parents  would  be  always  called  after 
it  (A's  father,  A  s  motlier)  even  thou^li  a  chihl  a  year  younger  only  were  to 
sur\nve  it  indefinitely.  It  an  only  child  died  before  tlie  age  of  eight  or  ten, 
the  parents  would  cease  being  known  as  his  father  and  his  motlier  and  would 
go  baf&  to  tiidr  oiigmal  names.  The  sex  of  the  diild  was  immaterial; 
the  parents  would  be  designated  always  by  the  name  of  a  daughter  who  was 
a  year  older  than  their  oldest  son,  no  matter  how  prominent  a  man  he  be- 
came. This  even  hdd  for  twins ;  if  a  girl  is  bom  the  earlier  of  the  twins,  her 
parents  are  known  by  her  name  if  she  lives,  though  her  twin  brother  may 
stay  with  his  parents  and  she  be  adopted  even  by  p(  opl(  of  another  village. 
The  names  of  some  people  were  tlierefore  completely  unknown  to  a  large 
part  of  the  community  in  sonir  cases  where  they  attain(xl  i^n^at  age.  Mjmir- 
nak,  the  bearded  man  photographed  by  Stone  in  his  report  was  known  as 
Okgunam  anotn,  from  his  eldest  daughter.  His  next  eldest  child  was 
Karli-k,  also  phutogruphed  by  .Stone,  the  one  with  two  large  labrets.  He 
was  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  Mackenzie  conununity  when  Stone  was 
i^aerc,  yet  Mimimak  was  never  referred  to  as  Karii<k's,  but  always  as 
Okguna'k's. 

Mamayauk  had  lived  near  M&nimak  from  Inrth  until  she  had  been 
married  over  two  years,  yet  she  never  knew  what  his  name  was  until  after 

his  death.  \  man  or  woman  is  never  spoken  of  when  dead  as  so-and-so's 
parent,  but  always  by  the  name  he  or  she  used  to  be  called  by  before  the 
birdi  of  their  first  child.    The  KaviaragtnTut  and  Xinigmiut,  and  perhaps 

other  Ahiskans,  had  this  same  hal)ir.  The  custom  has  grown  into  disuse 
tiie  last  twnit}  \  ears  under  the  combined  influence  of  Alaskans  and  whites 

in  the  Maekf^nzie. 

Names  and  terms  of  relutiun.ship  are  used  in  many  parts  of  .\laska  by 
all  children  in  addressing  any  person  at  all.  .Among  the  Mackenzie  people 
terms  of  relationship  are  used  only  for  real  relatives  or  for  those  whose 
relationship  to  the  family  is  such  as  to  make  them  seem  like  relatives.  The 
pe<q>le  one  addressed  by  terms  of  relationship  are  "ones  to  be  ashamed 
brfore."  A  sister  must  never  look  her  brother  in  the  face  squarely,  to  do 
so  would  be  ''a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of"  (kan*onakt<^);  nor  should  she 
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do  so  with  any  male  relative  who  is  an  adult.  Some  women  do,  however, 
and  are  said  to  be  "shameless."  It  is  a  far  greater  ofFcusc  to  look  a  man  in 
the  eye,  even  thoiitrh  he  not  a  relative,  than  it  would  In-  to  iiavc  illicit 
sexual  rtlatioiis  with  him;  yet  looking  an  mirelaied  man  in  the  eye  is  less 
offensive  than  doinj^  so  with  her  own  brother.  A  woman  should  not  tell, 
even  if  asked,  tlic  name  of  any  relative  if  thai  rtlative  be  present;  nor 
the  name  of  parent,  brotliLT,  i>iiter,  or  husband  whether  they  l>e  preM^nt 
or  absent.  She  should  look  away  modestly  and  appeal  to  a  bystander  to 
give  the  infonnation.  Such  neoessi^  arises  only  with  whites,  however; 
natives,  Mackenzie  Eskimo  at  least,  would  never  make  sudi  enquiries,  i.  e., 
they  would  never  ask  "who  is  your  husband'*  though  they  might  stumble 
on  forbidden  things  by  such  a  question  as  "HVho  was  the  lame  man  I  saw 
walking  this  morning?"  Men  have  somewhat  greater  liberties  tn  telling 
names  of  relatives,  but  they  differ  according  to  their  "sense  of  modesty." 
Some  will  and  some  will  not  tell  the  names  of  their  wives.  A  man  will 
hospitably  ofTer  Ins  wife  for  loan  or  exchange,  but  will  be  prevented  by 
niofjpsty  from  telling  lier  name.  It  seems  that  the  fr-  linr,'  is  the  same  as 
that  wliieli  we  call  modestv.  No  man  should  ask  ati\  <»iie  the  name  of  anv- 
one  prej»ent,  but  shoukl  wait  till  tlie  subjeet  of  irujuiry  is  out  of  sight  and 
hearing.  In  general  the  "modesty"  prohibitions  on  u  woman  are  stronger 
with  those  relatives  older  than  she  than  with  those  younger.  Some  women, 
without  being  ill  thouj^t  of  will  speak  of  younger  brothers  by  name.  This 
applies  really  only  te  the  rare  cases  where  a  wonum  has  so  many  younger 
brothers  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  diffenmtiate  them  by  terms  of  relati<m- 
ship. 

March  8.  Keyukgat  Dress.  A  roan  who  had  a  familiar  spirit  in  the 
shape  of  some  human  being,  i.  e.,  not  a  bear,  etc.,  would  dress  like  his  spirit 

on  all  occasions  when  he  summoned  spirits  and  also  usually  when  intending 
to  fro  to  the  einb  house.  Guninana  has  heard  nmeh  talk  of  a  Haillie  Island 
man  who  died  just  before  her  memory,  who  ha<I  a  kagTnali'"k  for  a  keyugak. 
He  wore  a  "swalluw  tail  "  eoat  in  imitation  of  his  spirit,  an  agoyalik  (having 
a  tail),  as  such  a  tail  tout  was  called.  The.*ie  clothes  were  immediately 
taken  off  aiul  put  awa^'  at  the  end  of  a  seance  as  soon  as  the  Keyugak  had 
left.  If  the  seance  was  in  the  clubhouse  the  clothes  were  donned  and  doffed 
there;  the  shaman  would  not  walk  home  to  hb  own  house  In  his  ceremonial 
dress.  Ihose  who  wore  the  Iniirasuiiat  dress  would  not  use  a  drum,  but 
merely  danced  and  sang  songs  consisting  of  words.  They  did  not  use  the 
common  form  of  wordless  chants.  .\ll  other  aSatkut,  whatever  their  spirits 
were,  always  used  in  their  seances  both  drums  and  wordless  songs,  but  they 
also  u.s(h1  songs  with  words  now  and  then.  Wordless  songs,  were  prohibite<l 
to  those  who  had  Innr.i'^nfiat  spirits,  at  least  they  never  used  them,  but 
songs  with  words  were  not  prohibited  otiier  anatkut. 
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Ke^oikgat  do  not  differ  in  power  according  to  tlie  outer  form  they  wear, 
but  according  to  individuality.  Not  all  bears  (klgutilik)  are  more  powerful 
than  eagles  (tifimboktut).  Some  bears  are  more  pow^ul  than  some 
ea£^;  some  eagles  are  more  powerful  than  some  bears,  but  tbere  is  no 
information  available  as  to  which  is  more  powerful,  the  mightiest  eagle  or 
the  mightiest  bear.  There  are  no  IVIaster  Spirit^;  (at.inilrat)  among  the 
Keyukgat  except  that  eadi  group  of  Ke>'ukgat  in  relation  to  men,  i.  e.,  all 
the  Ke^Tikgats  that  serve  one  anatkok  has  its  master  spirit.  In  one  group 
of  three  Keyukgats  an  eagle  may  be  master  of  a  stone  and  a  bear,  in  another 
a  stone  may  he  master  of  a  hear  and  eaj;le,  in  a  third,  a  hear  may  he  master 
of  an  eagle  and  a  stone.  If  one  anatkok  has  a  grouj)  of  spirits  wliose  master 
(equivalent  to  the  mate  of  ship  whose  captain  is  the  anatkok,  except  that 
he  is  more  insubordinate  than  mates  usually  are)  is  an  Iptinirmiut  and 
another  has  a  group  of  spirits  whose  master  is  a  bear,  then  it  is  not  possible 
to  tell  in  advance  which  is  the  more  powerful  spirit.  A  contest  between 
the  two  anatloit  would  <mly  detnmine  whether  this  particular  Iptinirmiut 
was  stronger  or  weaker  than  thb  particular  bear.  Sometimes  a  man's 
chief  keyugak  (the  master)  will  get  angry  at  the  anatkok  and  not  only 
refrain  from  coming  when  called,  but  also  keep  others  of  his  spirits  from 
coming.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  sul)ordinate  spirits  will  come  surrepti- 
tiously to  the  anatkok,  but  they  do  so  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  the  master 
spirit  find  them  out. 

March  9.  To  Become  a  Shaman.  A  man  or  woman  must,  to  begin 
with,  be  by  nature  fitted  for  it,  i.  e.,  the  inside  of  his  body  nmst  be  of  a  light 
color.  Some  persons'  bodies  are  dark  inside  and  these  the  spirits  avoid  (cf . 
the  Alttkan  beli^,  e.  g.,  Noratarmlbit  that  wamea  whose  bodies  are  daris 
inside  cannot  beocmie  pregnant  because  the  spirits  that  are  to  become 
children  will  not  enter  any  woman,  but  one  whose  insides  are  white) .  The 
blackness  of  a  woman's  inside  can  be  removed,  in  some  cases  at  least,  by 
shamans.  Gunina«na  never  heard  of  the  dark-iDside  theory  being  applied 
to  barren  women.  A  man  cannot  tell  in  advance  if  he  is  fitted  for  shaman-* 
andom  and  he  must  go  out  and  try.  He  should  go  to  some  places  far  from 
houses  or  people  and  cry  ont  repc^atedly :  Nagllktaituna,  nagliktailuna-ila. 
This  should  he  in  an  appealing,  grieving  tone  and  the  candidate  should  in 
general  have  a  feeling  that  he  is  a  poor  unfortunate  person  in  that  he  lias 
no  spirit  to  help  him  or  sympathize  with  him  and  be  sorry  for  his  troubles. 
He  should  preferably  weep,  or  at  least  should  preserve  consistently  through- 
out his  attempts,  a  demeanor  of  dejection,  -sorrow  and  worry,  not  only  at 
times  when  he  goes  out  to  call  for  the  spirits  but  also  in  his  association  with 
his  companions.  The  longing  for  a  spirit  helper  should  never  be  out  of  his 
mind  day  or  night,  though  his  appeals  remain  for  months  unanswered.  If 
destined  to  become  a  shaman,  he  will  eventually  dream  that  a  spirit  comes  to 
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lum.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  bear  or  other  thing  that  does  not  ordinarily 
speak;  if  then  it  speaks  to  him  he  knows  by  that  fact  that  it  is  a  kSyugak. 
If  it  is  in  human  form,  he  will  know  by  some  strangeim  of  dress,  of  manner, 
or  1  ty  some  hint  dropped,  that  it  Ls  u  keyugak.   It  will  not  tell  him  directly 

that  it  wants  to  l)ecome  liis  keyugak  or  that  it  wants  him  for  a  saunirk, 
but  it  will  tell  something  about  itself,  or  will  do  something  which  reveals  its 
nature  or  peculiarities;  i.  e.,  it  may  say:  "I  never  rat  caribou  marrow,"  or 
"I  ne\er  eat  the  marrow  from  tho  nY'lit  liind  It't;  of  a  male  caribou,"  or 
"When  I  eat  marrow  I  dcm't  bi-cak  the  ixint  ,  l»ut  saw  otl"  its  ends  to  |,'ct  the 
marrow."  If  it  says  notliing  of  bignihcance  it  will  do  something  peculiar. 
It  will  put  up  its  hands  before  eating,  it  will  refuse  to  cut  meat  with  a  bone- 
handled  knife  or  will  insist  that  some  one  else  cut  up  its  food.  If  it  sings  a 
song  or  makes  any  set  speech,  the  candidate  should  try  to  remember  this. 
When  he  awakes,  he  should  at  once  put  himself  under  fdl  prohibitions 
suggested  by  his  spirit  dream  visitor's  speech  or  actions  and  should  in  general 
imitate  him  in  every  detail:  in  dress,  in  the  manner  of  carrying  his  knife  or 
bow,  etc.  In  general,  he  should  refrain  from  hammering,  pounding,  or 
letting  articles  fall,  this  irrespective  of  anything  the  spirit  says  or  does. 
(Xaglirjark,  one  who  fools  pity  or  compjission,  from  naf:lTp:a,  ho  pities  him. 
Kinnraktok,  ho  summons,  calls  for,  seeks  spirits,  as  a  camiidato,  i.  e.,  the  act 
of  calling  out  "  na^^liklaitufia,"  f;i\-o  mo  some  ono  to  syiupatiiizo  with  me.) 

If  a  iiuiu  iuiorprct:>  aright  iUid  follows  fitillifully  all  the  hints  of  lu.s  dream 
visitor,  he  will  become  his  familiar  spirit  and  can  then  be  summoned  in  the 
regular  afiatkut  way.  If  a  man  treats  right  the  spirit  first  secured,  other 
spirits  looking  for  "sauniirit"  will  learn  of  his  good  qualities  and  will  come 
and  oif er  themsdves  as  his  servants.  On  acquiring  each  fresh  kSyugak  the 
man  must  do  certain  things  and  subject  himself  to  certain  prohibitions. 
Some  of  these  practices  and  prohibitions  are  temporary-,  others  permanent. 
It  is  rare  that  the  permanent  prohibitions  are  onerous.  They  are  usually 
such  as  refraining  from  breaking  marrow  l)one,  in  any  except  a  certain  way; 
refraining  from  some  not  very  impf)rtant  article  of  food,  such  as  the  moat  of 
caribou  shoulder  hlados,  etc.  The  permanent  j)racticcs  ri'quircd  refer 
usually  to  wearing  certain  sorts  of  (h c^s  in  summoning  the  spirit  or  to  wear- 
ing certain  ornaments  on  om 's  onlimiry  tln  ss,  o.  g.,  an  eagle  feather,  a  belt 
of  bear  cluw.s,  otc.  i'robably  no  shaman  had  less  than  (wo  faniiliars,  Gun. 
thinks,  some  had  five,  some  may  have  had  more.  She  never  heard  of  a 
shaman  haNdng  two  spirits  of  the  same  sort,  if  he  had  one  innrasufiak,  the 
others  would  not  be  iniirasuiia>t  but  e.  g.,  a  bear,  eagle,  etc. 

Every  kSyugak  has  a  saunirk  except  some  that  are  temporarily  free 
through  the  death  of  their  saunirk.  The  group  of  spirits  that  serve  one  man 
recognise  one  among  themselves  as  leader,  whom  they  fear  and  obey.  This 
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may  or  may  not  (usually  not)  be  the  sinrit  who  came  first  of  them  all  to  the 
shaman;  it  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  spirits  that  serve  that  {wrticular  man, 
the  others  obey  hun  because  he  is  the  strongest.  It  is  the  dress  of  this  one» 
well  as  uU  his  peculiarities,  which  the  shaman  takes  most  pains  to  imitate. 
He  would  not  wear  it,  if  liis  chief  spirit  were  a  bear  and  the  iniirasuna'k 
merely  one  of  the  secondary  ones.  As  noted  above,  there  is  no  one  sort  of  a 
keyupak  more  powerful  than  the  other  as  a  class.  In  general  it  is  this  chief 
spirit  the  shaman  suiuinnns;  the  spirit  may  in  turn  delegate  the  carrying 
out  of"  tlu'  iifiatkut  s  wi>hes  to  others  In  many  cases,  however,  ilu-  shaman 
bummoius  all  his  spirits,  they  vntvr  lii  i)  (ly  in  stitccssion  (hiring  tlic  seance, 
he  talks  with  all,  (questions  all  aii<i  appeals  to  each  sei)ai.tuly  to  do  cerliiiii 
things.  Therefore,  if  the  search  is  for  the  soul  of  a  sick  man  which  another 
^hamati  Jms  stoleu  and  hidden,  the  shaman  seddng  to  help  the  sick  will 
command  one  of  his  spirits  to  search  the  sea,  one  to  search  the  air,  etc.,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  stolen  soul  (nappan). 

The  effectiveness  of  a  kiyugak's  services  depends  not  only  on  how 
powerful  he  is  in  his  own  nature,  but  aLso  on  how  enthusiastically  he  serves 
the  shaman,  much  as  \\v  think  of  a  soldier  as  fighting  'x'ttcr  under  the 
leadership  of  a  Napoleon  than  of  a  less  inspiring  general.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  why  one  shaman  is  more  powerful  than  another.  His  greater  power 
docs  not  rest  chiefly  in  tlie  exec  llence  of  his  spirit  helpers,  just  ns  a  loss 
devot«H!l_\  >er\<'(l  man  would  have  l)een  less  jjowerful  than  Napoli'on  though 
his  army  and  its  material  equipment  had  lie<'ii  e(iuall\-  strong.  The  analogy 
between  Napoleon  and  a  great  shaman  is  not  in  Napoleon .strategic  genius 
as  such,  but  in  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  with  which  his  men  served  him. 

March  10.  To  Become  a  SSiaman.  A  man  ma\'  buy  one  his  spirits 
from  a  shaman  who  has  many.  Some  men  who  do  not  themselves  suspect 
it  are  particuUirly  fitted  for  shamanism,  their  insides  are  very  white.  Spirits 
are  eager  to  serve  him,  if  he  should  call  them  they  would  come  at  once, 
while  others  have  to  call  for  them  for  weeks,  months,  and  even  years  before 
there  is  any  answer,  according  to  the  varying  darkness  of  these  men's  insides. 

This  doctrine  makes  the  missiooaiy's  phrase:  black  heart,  black  soul,  a 
readily  a.ssimilable  thing.  In  .some  cases  the  .spirits  come  to  tliesc  men 
without  lieimr  calh*rf ;  in  fart,  the  man  or  woman  rweives  a  call  in  this  way: 
He  puts  aside  in  some  place  win  re  it  ( otdd  not  possibly  be  lost  some  artiele. 
e.  g.,  he  lays  liis  pipe  under  his  pillow  on  gointj  to  sit  (  p;  sticks  his  snow 
knife  into  the  snowbank  he  is  cutting  and  looks  away  lor  a  uu>aient.  When 
he  wants  it,  the  pipe,  knife,  or  other  article,  is  gone.  A  spirit  has  taken  it  to 
notify  him  that  it  wants  him  for  a  savnirk.  There  are  some  men  who  do 
not  care  to  become  shamans  and  who  do  not  heed  even  several  calb  of  this 
sort.   Crun.  never  heard  of  the  refusal  to  become  a  shaman  causing  the 
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spirits  anger.  U  the  man  wants  to  heed  the  call,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
he  b^;iiis  at  once  obsening  the  general  prohil)itions,  e.  g.,  refrains  from 
pounding,  soon  will  have  a  dream  vision^  and  from  thence  the  process  isas 

described  above. 

Purchase  of  Spirits.  A  man  who  cannot  get  spirits  to  ser\'e  liim  in  the 
regular  way  will  .sonietinu's  buy  one  from  a  shaumn  who  has  it  to  spare. 
Before  a  sale,  the  shumaii  must  ask  his  spirit  if  be  is  willing  to  be  transferred ; 
the  answer  is  usually,  if  not  always,  affirmative,  but  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  purdutser  displeases  the  sprit  and  it  returns  to  its  original  master 
without  ever  having  manifested  itself  to  the  buyer.  Interpreted  from  our 
point  of  view  this  means  that  certain  men  are  honest  enou£^  to  adnut  that 
ihey  have  seen  no  spirits  nor  become  aware  of  the  manifestations  of 
any.  These  men  are  more  or  less  looked  down  upon  by  the  community, 
ITiey  are  deficunt  in  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  prominent  man,  and  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  abilitx  of  another  sort  to  make  up  for  this  weakness.  A  shaman 
never  sells  hi.s  chit'f  spirit.  When  the  spirit  is  sold  the  shaman  is  relieved 
from  the  taboos  under  which  that  kt\vugak  has  placed  him  and  these  are 
transferred  to  the  purchaser,  wlio  also  undertakes  the  general  taboos 
described  above,  against  pounding,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  acquisition  of 
familiars  otiierwiise,  some  of  the  purchaser's  taboos  are  permanent^  otiiers 
only  temporary.  Most  or  all  general  taboos  are  temporary,  but  Gun.  and 
the  rest  of  our  people  do  not  know  the  length  of  the  period.  They  think 
it  is  till  tiiie  season  comes  back  to  the  same  point  next  time,  i.  e.,  one  year. 
A  man  Gunuktuaryuk,  Kittsgaryumlut  (Ilavinirk  tells)  trkd  to  purchase 
a  spirit  since  Ilav.  came  east  to  Herschei  first,  since  1890  at  any  rate. 
At  tills  time  Guniiktuarj'uk  must  have  been  over  middle  age  for  he  is  now 
and  has  been  since  1906  the  oldest  living  Kiltegaryuit  man.  He  paid  one 
Hudson  Bay  Company  doublp-barrded  gun,  a  new  double  (twelve  skin) 
deerskin  tent,  and  several  smaller  articles,  worth  perhaps  tliirty  or  forty 
foxskins,  or  $150  to  §200  altogetlier.  Tlie  spirit  never  appeared  to  him, 
however;  be  never  got  bade  any  of  the  price  but  the  gtm,  and  that  only  a 
year  or  two  latnr  when  it  was  nearly  worn  out.  A  sinrit  that  has  been  sold 
occasionally  voluntarily  visits  its  former  master  during  seances  and  will 
even  do  his  bidding,  if  not  otherwise  occupied  Ihrough  the  commands  of  its 
new  saunirk. 

Names  of  Spirits.  Spirits  do  not  luually  bear  the  same  names  as  men, 
but  in  case  a  woman  is  barren,  or  in  case  she  wants  more  children  than  she 
already  has,  she  or  her  husband  may  pay  an  nnntkok  to  perform  a  ceremony 
making  her  fruitful.  This  is  merely  an  ordinary  conjuring  performance, 
such  as  he  would  perform  to  cure  disease,  bring  good  weather,  or  make  the 
hunting  season  successful.    When  it  appears  tliat  the  woman  is  with  child, 
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the  a&itkok  may  bring  her  a  message  from  the  spirit  through  whose  agency 
she  became  fruitful  sajing  he  ba^  made  the  child  to  prow  within  }ier  and 
wants  as  part  of  his  pay  that  tlie  diild  be  named  for  the  spirit  or  hy  some 
name  he  has  selected  which  may  be  the  name  of  some  <lead  human  being, 
or  a  name  from  tlie  spirit  world.  Gun.  does  not  know  any  person  named 
after  a  spirit  but  lias  often  iieard  tlie  alx>vc  explained. 

Qymna  is  the  name  of  one  of  Ovayiiak's  spirits,  but  not  of  his  diief  one. 
He  ia  described  as  a  small  young  nttn,  vety  active  and  sprightly  in  move- 
ment (1)  pitkofiiitok,  (2)  sa  p«il-a-]iktok.  [(l)  strong*  able  (2)  well  appear- 
mgf  looking  able,  well  dressed,  presentable,  etc.] 

Fidelity  of  Ke^nkgat.  At  a  shaman's  (feath  his  fanuHar  spirits  will  go 
with  his  body  to  the  grave  and  remain  there  longe  r  or  shorter  periods 
according  to  their  affection  for  the  dead.  Some  remain  only  a  short  while, 
some  till  the  flesh  is  off  the  bones,  and  some  stay  forever.  Gun.,  Mam.  and 
AHunak  consider  it  i)roV)aM»'  tfu  n^  are  some  ke^iikgat  still  about  the  old 
praves  here  at  I«ingtou  Bay  thougli  they  are  so  old  that  mmt  of  them  at 
least  antedate  the  memory  of  Panig^'uk. 

'l  iipila  k.  .VJifmak  tells;  The  wife  of  KarHiv  was  sick.  Several 
shamans  had  been  consulted  and  all  agreed  she  had  a  tuplla'^k  and  would 
not  get  well  whfle  she  had  it.  A  man's  complete  suit  of  doihes,  style  and 
detaik  unknown  to  Gun.  who  has  this  story  by  hearsay,  was  sewn.  Yfhea 
this  was  ready,  a  young  man  (not  a  shaman)  was  selected  to  wear  the  suit, 
then  given  the  name  "  tupHaHc "  and  was  so  addressed  by  evexybody.  This 
was  done  when  all  the  grown  people  present  atlQttegaryuit  and  some  of  the 
children  had  gathered  in  the  house  of  the  si(  k  woman.  The  ceremony  b^an 
after  dark.  This  was  dnring  the  sunless  days.  Some  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, the  details  of  which  Alifinak  does  not  know,  to  induce  the  tupilaTc 
to  leave  the  sick  woman  and  entt-r  the  clothes,  hut  not  the  person,  of  the 
one  called  tupila'^k.  At  daylight  the  young  man  stripped  olT  tlie  tupilaTc 
suit  and  it  was  hurned.  In  this  burning  the  tupila'^k  was  burned  to  death. 
The  woman  improved  but  was  not  (piite  cured.  She  lived  several  yciirs  and 
died  at  the  time  of  the  last  epidemic,  together  with  her  husband;  she  would 
probably  have  died  soon  hat  for  the  removing  of  the  tupilaHc  that  possessed 
her. 

Guninana  telb:  When  G.  was  small  there  was  at  Kittegaryuit  a  pe> 
formancetofreeasickwomanof  atupUa'k.  This  was  during  the  dark  days 

of  winter.  The  woman  was  the  mother  of  Karlik  whose  wife  was  the  sub- 
ject in  the  performance  recorded  above.  All  persons,  except  a  few  who 
stayed  home  to  lof»k  after  children,  gathered  in  Karlik's  house.    All  lamps 

were  put  out  and  a  thick  blanket  was  spread  over  the  windows.  There  was 
no  person  dressed  for  a  tupllak  or  representing  a  tupilak  in  any  way.  All 
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grown  persons  cinscd  their  eyes  and  held  their  hands  over  ihetn;  children 
had  blankets  over  their  heads,  put  tlu-re  hy  their  pan'nts,  unless  the  parents 
had  complete  faith  that  tlie  ehlM  would  kt-ep  his  e\es  sliut.  Gun.  had  a 
blanket  put  over  her  by  her  father.  There  was  no  beating  of  drums  or  other 
ceremony';  people  merely  talked  in  low  tones,  saving  the  tupilak  would 
come.  Every  now  and  then  some  grown  person,  not  necessarily  an  anatkok, 
would  go  out  and  come  in  reporting  the  tupilak  was  not  in  sight.  At  length 
however,  some  one  who  went  out  saw  the  tupilaHc  oomii^g  up  from  the  sea 
beach.  This  man  returned  to  the  house  in  fearful  haste.  He  reported  he 
could  not  see  what  the  tupila'k  looked  like»  but  it  seemed  about  the  size  of  a 
moose.  Soon  some  single  person  went  to  the  trapdoor  to  listen.  When  he 
did  .so  he  heard  in  the  hallway  a  voice  making  some  sarcastic  remark,  perti- 
nent to  himself.  This  was  the  tupThi'^k  who  was  mocking  him.  No  one 
but  this  man  heard  the  remark,  f)ut  he  reported  wliat  was  said  so  every  one 
could  hear,  upon  which  there  would  be  ^'i-nerui  laughter  at  his  e\j)ense. 
Sample  remarks  of  the  tupilaTc  are:  "I  womh  r  if  thai  ugly  scar  on  your 
nose  makes  you  any  honu'lier  than  you  \s oulil  i>e  anyhow";  *'  vour  ears  are 
full  of  dirt";  "get  your  wife  to  go  hunting  for  the  family,  she'll  get  more 
seals  than  you/'  etc.  When  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  when  perhaps 
all  or  most  of  the  grown  men  had  taken  their  turn  Ibtening  at  the  trapdoor 
(Gun.  is  not  sure)  the  tupilak  left  the  hallway  and  all  grown  persons  of  both 
sexes  followed.  No  child  must  leave  the  house  during  performance  and 
must  not  sleep;  those  diildrm  who  stayed  at  home  might  sleep,  but  those 
who  took  care  of  them  must  m>t  sleep  and  none  of  them  ntust  go  outdoors 
till  those  at  the  seance  came  home.  Thdse  men  who  had  songs  of  their 
own  would  hear  them  sung  by  the  tupila'^k  in  a  way  to  make  the  song  and 
its  o\%Tier  ridiculous. 

The  people  had  f^one  out  in  a  body;  anyoiu'  who  wantcil  to  would  step 
forward  a  lew  ])accs  from  tlie  ri'.st,  who  stood  in  a  elosr  knot  nrar  th<'  house 
door,  and  listened;  he  would  then  hear  his  own  sung  sung.  When  the  song 
was  finished  he  would  return  to  the  crowd  and  tell  in  what  way  the  tupilak 
had  mocked  him,  often  singing  the  song  in  the  way  the  tupilak  had  done. 
The  tupilak  never  sang  new  songs,  only  well  known  songs  of  tlie  people 
present.  One  man  at  a  time  would  step  forward  and  listen,  and  then  return 
and  tell,  as  the  first  had  d<me,  till  all  those  who  had  songs  were  done.  Those 
who  owned  n<  >  sonu,  luul  nothing  to  listen  for  and  did  not  step  forward.  All 
now  returned  to  the  sick  house.  The  sick  person  under  treatment  was  the 
only  adult  who  di<l  not  go  outdoors  or  iti  fact  take  any  part  in  the  perfor- 
mance ('run.  does  not  know  if  this  was  because  illness  prevented  her,  or  for 
some  other  reason. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  tlie  house  and  before  as  yet  the  tupUa'^k  had 
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made  any  new  manifestation,  some  men  went  outdoors,  taking  with  them 

one  end  of  a  long  thong  und  leaving  it  so  that  one  end  was  out  of  the  front 
door  of  the  hallway  while  the  hotly  of  the  line  was  still  in  the  house.  These 
men  r(»tnrnrd  to  the  house  without  seeinj?  any  sifrn  of  the  tupila'^k,  hut  soon 
he  came  and  took  hold  of  the  line,  starting'  to  pull  it  otit.  When  they  hp- 
rame  aware  of  this  as  many  men  as  t-ould  «ot)k  liold  ot'  the  line  and  pulled 
against  the  tupilak.  He  was  at  first  stronger  than  tluy  and  pullefl  (hem, 
iu  spite  of  their  uniti'd  efforts,  to  the  trapdoor.  At  this  point,  howevHT, 
his  strength  I  tegan  to  fail  and  fuMJly  he  died.  As  his  strength  began  to  fail> 
the  tupilalc  could  be  heard  talking.  His  voice  was  that  of  a  person  being 
choked.  This  was  the  first  time  the  tuplla'k  made  any  noise  loud  enough 
for  atl  to  hear.  M udi  of  what  he  said  Gun.  did  not  understand  because 
the  latteranee  was  "thick"  through  his  being  half  choked;  he  spoke  Other- 
wise loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  imd  used  the  Kittegaryuit  dialect,  not  the 
keyukgat  language.  Part  of  what  she  did  hear  Gun.  has  forgotten;  what 
she  rememhers  is  as  follows  (toM  in  indireet  (h'scnurse):  Kagogo  tairna 
inoksakpa?  tokotaksiganni  unnirktluni,  Keaphmilu.  In  direct  discourse 
this  would  lie:  Kagogo  t^nma  inok.sakpik?  Tokotnksigaria.  When  he  died 
the  line  Ix-caine  easy  to  haul  in,  and  soon  up  thrc^ugh  the  gattak  came  a 
bundle  of  something.  The  lights  were  now  lit  and  on  the  floor  was  seen  a 
bundle  of  clothes  about  which  the  end  of  the  line  was  tied,  underneath  the 
suit  on  the  floor  was  found  a  kogvik  and  in  it  a  raven's  feather  with  sinew 
so  attached  that  it  was  seen  it  had  been  someone's  anilroak.  It  was  covered 
with  mould,  had  evidently  been  long  in  a  damp  place.  When  the  tupilak 
died  the  sick  woman  was  said  to  befreetl  of  her  tupilak. 

During  the  whole  performance  all,  old  and  young  were  very  much  in 
fear.  Now  all  went  home.  Xext  morning  many  as^emljled  near  the  sick 
person's  hniise,  not  more  than  half  of  tIh-  people  went  to  tliis  performance, 
and  the  suit,  ko^n  ik,  and  feather  were  Inirned.  Gun.  did  not  go  to  this 
perfonnanee.  She  thinks  there  was  no  eereuiony  and  that  anyone  at  all 
made  the  fire  and  ilid  the  hurniag.  The  burning  was  for  a  reason  not  known 
to  Gun.  The  tupilak  wa.s  already  dead.  Perhaps,  she  thinks,  it  was  to 
prevent  his  coming  to  life. 

The  tupilak  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  prominent  figure  in  popular 
beliefs.  Mamayauk  who  is  well  informed  on  spirits  in  general,  first  heard  of 
tupIIaHc  from  the  white  missionaries,  who  used  it  for  some  Christian  charac- 
ter, peHinps  for  the  devil,  or  for  sin.  She  was  positive  they  knew  nothing 
of  tiiplla'^k  till  the  missionaries  came.  Alinfiak  never  saw  a  performance 
and  (hhi.  who  is  aboTit  forty  never  saw  but  the  one  rle^orihed,  and  never 
heard  nnieli  talk  of  tuplia'^ks,  Tlax  inirk  never  heard  of  tni)ilaks  in  .\laska 
except  that  other  tribes  used  to  tell  there  were  tupilaks  kn«>wn  to  the  Barrow 
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people.  Wliile  at  Banow,  however,  lie  never  heard  a  tupilak  spoken  of, 
though  he  spent  a  winter  there.  The  artificial  monsteis  made  at  Point 
Hope  and  elsewhere  were  not  called  tupUalc. 

March  11,  Customs.  When  the  gromid  cracks  from  frost  so  as  to  give 
the  house  a  peroeptiMe  shake  one  should  say:  '*6aktugut,  Kanerktigut» 
agin  tigluktlugulu."  If  translated  according  to  the  Kittegaryuit  dialect  this 
will  be:  "We  are  starving,  pass  over  the  roof  of  our  house"  and  we  hit  the 
front  of  the  bed  platform  as  we  spoke  with  our  fist.  By  the  Kotzebue 
dialect  this  would  be:  "We  are  starving,  travel  past  our  house  w)rlu>nt 
stopping,"  etc.  Tlie  belief  behind  this  sa.\  in;;  is  unknown  to  any  of  our 
people.    The  saying  itself  is  unknown  to  Ihi\  iiiirk. 

Cure  of  Disease.  An  anatkok  who  has  several  spirits  w411  not  delegate 
the  chief  of  them  to  effect  the  cure.  Each  of  these  spirits  has  a  pitokon, 
or  sort  of  badge,  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  an  afiroak,  whidi  it  wears  attached 
to  some  part  of  its  clothes.  The  pitokon  of  a  man's  chief  spirit  is  worn 
in  duplicate  by  the  man,  or  worn  on  seance  occasions  only,  and  at  other 
times  carefully  put  away  in  his  house  or  bftggage.  A  pitokon  so  w«»n  or 
kept  is  called  a  kinnraun;  the  spirit  will  come  only  at  the  call  of  one  who 
has  a  kinnraun  and  will  stay  by  such  a  one  only.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
seance  the  shaman  dons  his  kinnraun  which  is  a  duplicate  of  the  pitokon  of 
his  chief  kenigak.  Tlie  chief  spirit  will  then  come  and  enter  the  shaman, 
upon  which  the  sh;nnau  becomes  that  spirit,  i.  e.,  what  he  says  and  does 
thereafter  are  not  the  words  ;in(i  (k'cd.s  of  a  man  but  those  of  a  ke}iiga'"k. 
The  possession,  or  identihciition,  begins  with  the  shaman's  face  and  body 
undergoing  as  great  a  change  as  possible.  The  first  words  spoken  are: 
''I  am  so-and-so,"  the  name  of  the  chief  spirit.  That  the  shaman  is  pos- 
sessed** by  the  spirit  seems  hardly  the  word;  he  b  the  spirit.  According 
to  Gun.,  if  the  ctuef  spirit  is  A-l!na,  during  the  seance  the  vmce  that  speaks 
is  A4lna's,  the  tongue  that  utters  the  words  b  not  a  man's  tongue  but  A's; 
the  hand  that  gesticulates  is  not  a  man's  hand  but  A's.  This  must  be  more 
or  less  vaguely  appr<h(  ruled  doctrine,  for  they  will  simultaneously  say: 
Sonand-so  is  conjuring  (onlnoyuak).  While  yet  in  the  person  of  the  chief 
spirit  the  sliaman  according  to  Eskimo  view  the  chief  spirit  will,  among 
other  thinfjs,  order  one  of  his  subordinate  spirits  to  ^^o,  stay  by  and  cure  the 
sick.  It  is  only  while  in  tlie  [)erson  of  tlie  eln'ef  si)irit  that  any  orders  are 
issued  to  the  subordinate  si)irits,  i.  e..  it  is  the  chief  spirit  and  not  the  shaman 
that  orders  the  lesser  spirit^s  around. 

Successively,  the  shaman  may  become  each  of  hb  subordinate  spirits, 
and  while  in  their  person,  he  will  give  out  information  as  to  the  past  and  the 
future  doings  of  the  spirits  and  as  to  any  past  or  future  events  in  general^ 
It  b  not  necessary  for  the  shaman  to  employ  personally  any  kinfiraun 
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except  the  tlui)li(  iite  of  the  pitokon  of  the  chief  spirit,  tli  others  will  identify 
themselves  with  him  so  long  as  he  wears  the  chief  spirit  s  emblem. 

So  soon  as  tiie  seance  is  over,  the  shaman  will  take  a  duplicate  of  the 
pitokon  of  the  spirit  whom  the  chief  spirit  ord^ped  to  care  the  sick«  and  this 
he  will  ipve  to  the  side  person  to  become  his  kinfiraun.  It  will  be  attadied 
to  the  sick  pefson's  clothes  or  hung  up  near  or  over  his  bed.  The  spirit 
designated  will  now  esnter  the  sick  and  drive  out  the  anfiiaron,  if  he  can. 
\Mien  the  anfiiaron  hss  been  driven  outj  the  spirit  will  remain  by,  but  not 
inside,  the  sick  for  fear  the  anfiiaron  may  return,  which  in  fact  it  often  does, 
in  which  case  the  ke,\iigak  must  defend  his  charge.  Only  alter  the  anniaran 
has  ceased  trying'  to  return,  may  he  abandon  his  protege. 

Some  sokotaks  are  so  powerful  that  tlie  keyugak  when  he  tries  to  enter 
the  .sick  is  driven  to  retreat.  In  that  case,  lie  will  return  to  the  shaman 
and  tell  him  he  is  afraid.  In  .some  eases  the  slianuin  will  compel  the  keyu- 
gak to  return;  tliis  lie  does  through  a  seance  similar  to  the  first.  Each 
time  the  ke^-ugak  is  to  return  to  a  fresh  attempt  after  failure,  he  must  be 
made  some  small  present  of  something  he  specially  asks  for  to  pay  him  for 
each  effort.  If  he  asks  for  a  pair  of  mittens,  mittens  wiU  be  mad^  often  of 
miniature  size,  and  put  under  the  sick  person's  bedding,  hui^  over  his  head, 
or  given  to  the  shamm.  The  spirit  will  then  have  new  mittens,  which  are 
the  ta-tkoit  of  the  mittens  made  for  him.  Only  three  things  of  those  for 
which  the  spirits  ask  are  ever  made  use  of  by  the  spirits:  i^ves,  which  are 
worn  by  the  shaman  wlien  he  becomes  the  spirit  in  tlie  seance;  primers  of 
nuizzle-loa<iiiig  guns,  which  the  spirits  want  for  drmking  cups  and  which  are 
usually  sunk  by  the  anatkok  in  a  tide  crack ;  and,  lastly,  women,  whom  the 
spirit  in  the  person  of  the  auatkok  has  for  a  t)e(lfellow  for  one  or  more  nights. 
This  woman  is  usually  a  relative  of  the  sick,  but  occasionally,  if  the  patient 
be  a  woman,  it  is  she  herself  after  she  has  become  wdl. 

Besides  this  payment  considered  to  be  directly  to  the  q[>irit  there  was  a 
far  more  substantial  fee  paid  the  shaman  himsdf.  For  one  pedbnnaxice 
this  often  went  as  h^h  as  an  umiak  with  equipment.  For  repeating  ^e 
seance  there  must  be  more  fees;  not  so  mudi  that  they  were  demanikd  by 
the  shaman,  but  rather  that  they  were  insisted  on  by  the  patient  or  his 
relatives,  for  "  it  was  well  known  that  no  one  could  get  cured  unless  he  paid 
the  shaman  well."  This  not  only  made  the  shaman  grateful  and  eager  to 
help,  but  also  made  his  familiar  spirits  grateful  and  willing,  for  they  are  so 
fond  of  their  saunfirit  that  they  are  thankful  for  any  favor  done  him.  Be- 
sides this  there  .seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  tlie  size  of  the  fee  itself  antonuiti- 
cally  uicreased  tlie  chances  of  cure.  As  noted  elsewhere,  the  Alaskans  had 
these  same  beliefs.  Kakotak  at  Herschel  in  190S  wanted  to  give  me  a 
valuable  dog  for  the  medidne  I  gave  him,  saying  he  knew  well  that  the  medi- 
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cine  had  no  power  unless  it  was  well  paid  for.  The  shaman's  fees  were  not 
Tetumed>  though  a  cure  were  not  effected,  provided  the  patient  lived;  but 
if  he  died  within,  say  half  a  year  of  the  pa^^ent,  it  was  returned  to  his 
relatives.  If  the  relatives  were  minors,  the  fee  went  bade  to  those  that 
housed  them;  if  the  man  left  a  widow  she  got  the  fee;  it  was  considered 
hers,  though  she  usually  surrendered  its  use  (e.  g.,  of  a  boat)  to  her  male 
relatives.  If  the  relatives  of  her  dead  husband  asked  her  for  gifts,  she  was 
not  to  grudge  them,  but  anything  she  had  left  on  hand  when  she  married 
jifrnin  went  to  her  second  hiis!)aiir!.  In  some  cases  most  of  a  man's  property 
by  wife's  wish  was  ]jiit  on  his  r:  umiak,  kayak,  fish  nets,  sled,  etc., 
besides  the  imperative  knilV.  liow  ,  tooK.  etc. 

March  3.  Beliefs.  All  our  pt-opk-  luUi  in  eonct-rt  today  thai  iVirmcily 
the  keyukgat  used  to  be  truthful  in  seances,  friendly  to  men  and  generally 
wdl-disposed.  Now  since  people  have  turned  to  Jesus  the  kej^  ukgat  have 
become  untruthful  when  they  visit  men  in  dreams  or  are  questioned  through 
foot  lifting;  they  have  become  sulky  and  unfriendly  in  disposition,  and  as 
willing  to  do  harm  as  they  were  formerly  to  do  good. 

The  Name.  Frequently  a  person  before  dying  will  gi\ c  special  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  bestowal  of  his  soul  as  tlie  atka  of  a  child.  These  instructions 
consist  usually,  however,  in  specifying  which  he  prcf<Ts,  to  be  named  after 
the  first  child  born,  whatever  its  sex,  or  after  the  first  nialc  chilfl  or  first 
female  c  hild,  in  all  rases,  chilihcn  of  relatives.  In  case  no  instructions  are 
left,  onl>  male  children  are  named  for  male  dead;  an  old  man  occasionally 
.specifies  hv  wants  to  have  his  .soul  Ixcomc  the  name  of  a  woman :  women 
also  occasionally  prefer  to  becomt*  the  name  <if  males.  In  this  rt-lation 
children  of  families  that  have  exchanged  wives  are  relatives.  A  parent  who 
has  named  his  (or  her)  child  after  sudi  a  relative  will  address  it:  katafloti** 
or  kataiiogalu^. 

March  IM,  Visitors  from  Baillie  Island  arrived  about  sundown:  Kom> 
mana,  his  wife  Ituayok,  their  daughter  Siksigak,  and  Alinnak's  father, 
Ijituaryuk.  They  came  from  Xorarvik  (where  the  people  are)  in  fivr  f-amps 
and  .seven  days.  Got  two  seals  in  cracks  in  the  ice  west  of  Horton  River, 
but  were  out  of  focnl,  had  about  half  a  breakfast.  They  tell  that  Tay  ok's 
wife,  Inonnranna,  who  was  in  a  sort  of  linlf-witted  stupor  when  Dr.  Antlerson 
left  iiaillie  in  January,  is  tiow  ■^o  insane  that  she  no  lonfrer  rrco<:ni'/.r>  tood  or 
drink  as  such  wlicn  set  hct'orc  her:  s!n<rs.  weeps,  laughs,  or  talk>,  consTantly. 
Komniuna,  named  also  Katpak,  a^ed  ahuiit  forty-five,  at  Kittegars  uil, 
is  also  reported  dead  at  Norarvik,  apparently  blood  poison  from  an  abscess 
6n  'the  leg,  died  Feb.  28th.  Few  foxes  are  being  caught  and  no  bears. 
Ttilugak's  elder  girl,  An6yu,  is  said  to  have  been  near  death  with  "dry 
throat'*  (paKrktuak)  which  is  their  name  for  any  disease  in  which  the  throat 
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swelb  more  or  less,  feels  dry,  and  the  throat  and  tongue  are  in  some  cases 
coated  white.  Xatkusiak's  wife,  Akejigiuna,  is  considered  to  have  died  of 
"dry  throat,"  but  the  whit<>  inen  considprpd  it  pnpumonia. 

Theory  of  Dtsease.  Our  i)c<)i)l«'  toll  in  concert  thiit  whitening  of  the 
tonsils  is  sure  to  l)c  fatal;  some  die  in  three  fir  four  days,  some  hve  for  years 
and  are  jtcriodically  luiU'-enred  till  at  last  they  die  of  " palirktuak. "  There 
liuve  been  in  Norasak's  throat  for  u  week  or  so  two  lt)zenge-shaped  white 
Spots  about  tlie  size  of  an  ordinary  blade  bean.  Tlie\'  have  their  long 
diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  mouth  passage  and  are  about  even 
with  the  uvula.  When  they  get  white  there  is  considered  to  be  an  open 
wound,  "which  sometimes  bleeds,  sometimes  not."  The  wound  will  not 
heal  unles»  the  white  is  scraped  off  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife.  This  is 
a  painful  operation,  but  healing  sometimes  follows  it.  This  healing  is 
seldom  or  never  permanent. 

March  14-  Xerrivik  (Kommana  says)  is  kno^^Tl  here  only  as  one  of  the 
favorite  keyukgat  of  shainans.  He  does  not  remember  ever  hearing  what 
her  cliaruct eristics  were. 

Tu{)ilak>  (Koiiiniana  Jellsi  were  anciently,  he  has  heard,  made  by  men 
out  of  dead  matter,  i.  e.,  tlie  tupilak  was  an  artificial  monster;  but  in  his 
time  this  art  was  already  lost  and  a  man  was  dressed  up  to  represent  the 
tupilak.  Sometimes  the  tupilak  was  killed  by  throwing  something  at  it 
when  it  had  entered  the  hall  and  was  about  to  enter  the  house  through  the 
gattak.  He  (but  no  one  else  of  our  people)  considers  the  killing  of  the 
tupilak  to  have  been  only  make-beUeve.  "  They  threw  at  the  tupilak  things 
that  could  not  hurt  if  they  did  hit,  and  they  did  n't  hit  it  an,\-way ;  the  man 
who  was  tupilak  just  played  at  it."  Kom.  though  older  than  Guninana 
(he  may  be  forty-five  or  fifty)  never  saw  a  tupilak  performance,  but  he  heard 
of  the  ones  told  by  Gun.  and  Aliniiak,  was  at  Baillie  Island  when  both  were 
performe<i.  He  does  not  remember  hearing  of  any  besides  these  two  per- 
formances. 

Customs.  When  a  man  had  trapped  or  otlierwise  killed  a  fo.K  and  when 
he  entered  tlie  house  with  the  fox  some  one  already  in  the  house  should  say 
as  soon  as  he  sees  the  fox :  **  KUmka,  ly  igerl."  Thb  referred  to  the  custom  of 
taking  an  atkon  (lamp  light«8tide)  and  with  the  charred  end  of  it  drawing 
a  line  between  the  eyes  of  the  fox.  This,  he  thinks,  was  a  custom  based  on 
an  "unipgak,  for  most  customs  have  a  source  (kania)  in  an  unipgak." 

Mode  of  Thought.  I  have  often  tried  to  explain  to  Ilavinirk  why  it  is 
that  people  in  our  country  think  that  they  would  have  been  better  off  if 
whites  had  never  come,  i.  e.,  now  they  are  dying  off,  etc.,  through  imported 
di.seases,  vices,  houses,  and  food.  He,  ho^vever,  refuses  to  I)clic\  c  that  we 
can  object  to  ships  coming  here  on  any  other  ground  than  that  we  grudge 
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the  poor  Eskimo  the  large  quantity  of  flour,  clotht  etc.,  that  die  ships  cany 
up  here.   He  thinks  I  fear  scarcity  of  flour  for  the  white  people  because 

whalers  bring  flour  up  here. 

Sorts  of  Tumnrat.   Five  general  classes  of  keyukgat  are  known  to 

Guninaiia. 

1.  Krkitrniiiitak,  spirit  of  the  inside  of  Uie  earth,  erka.lc. 

2.  NivUt^iiiutak,  spirit  of  a  lake. 

3.  Iptinermiutak,  spirit  of  the  sea  beach  or  rather  of  the  tide  crack 
portion  of  the  sea  near  the  beach  (Iptiniilc  called  also  Infirasufia'k). 

4.  Uluksamdutak,  sfHrit  of  the  sea. 

5.  Attla'miutak,  spirit  of  the  air. 

The  Iptinernnutat  (orHuiut)  are  the  only  ones  who  have  a  costume 

copietl  in  detail  by  the  shaman. 

March  16.  People  preceding  Eskimo  such  as  are  told  of  by  most  eastern 
Kskitrin  and  as  far  west  as  Banks  Island  (called  by  Kan.  turfinrat)  are  un- 
known under  auy  namr  here  so  far  as  T  can  find  out. 

March  17.  Inuktu\ut  were  the  people  of  the  Eskimo  Lakes  region. 
Some  cif  tlu-ni  eanie  t(»  Kitie^'aryuit  for  the  white  whale  season,  some  not. 
The\  are  said  to  have  their  natae  from  the  fact  that  once  long  ago  a  man 
shot  a  ka\  ak  rower  as  he  was  about  to  land  from  pursuit  of  caribou.  The 
murderer's  older  brother  is  said  to  have  scolded  him  saying :  "What  did  you 
kill  him  for?  Were  you  so  hungry  you  wanted  to  eat  a  man?  If  that  was 
the  reason,  go  ahead  and  e&t  him."  Angered  by  this  chiding,  the  murdem 
cut  a  piece  of  flesh  and  ate  it.  Hiis  gave  the  district  of  the  Eskimo  Lakes 
and  not  the  one  spot  where  this  happened,  the  name  Intiktuyut.  In  general, 
the  Mackmsie  p(  ()])le  did  not  cat  any  of  the  flesh  of  a  murdered  man,  but 
the  murdmr  should  lick  his  knife  oif  at  once.  A  man  killer,  wluktever  the 
circumstances,  must  do  no  work  for  five  days,  and  must  refrain  from  certain 
food  for  a  year  ,  insides  of  all  animals  and  heads.  In  general,  the  taboos 
connected  with  man  killing  were  the  same  as  with  wliale  killing.  The 
taboos  in  whale  killing  afiVet  only  the  man  who  stnirk  the  whale  and  the 
one  who  i>tecred  the  lH>at,  held  the  steering  j)ail(ilt'.  In  man  or  whale  killing 
the  killer,  but  not  the  steerer,  was  entitled  to  a  tattoo  line  across  the  face; 
the  man  killer,  at  least  in  case  of  Indians,  had  a  line  from  nose  to  each  ear, 
the  whale  IdHer  from  comers  of  mouth  to  ear.  The  boat  steerer  had  whale 
badges,  one  line  tattooed  on  each  shoulder.  lyitua'yuk  has  seen  Indians 
tattooed  around  the  roots  of  the  hair  for  having  killed  Eskimo. 

Man  Killing.  Before  Kommana's  birth  (is  about  forty-five)  a  man 
named  Ipirktuak  was  killed  by  three  men,  Apsimirk  (the  father  of  Guni- 
nana),  Tu-tigak,  and  Napigak.  Soon  after  this  the  latter  two  were  killed 
by  relatives  of  Ipirktuak  and  Kommana  never  saw  them.  Apsimirk, 
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however,  lived  a  long  time  and  finally  died  of  disease  probably  between  1885 
and  1890. 

Bows  were  still  in  use  when  K.  was  young  and  he  killed  his  first  caribou 

with  a  bow.  There  were  two  styles  which  were  considered  equally  good. 
The  one*pieoe  bow  was  kiluinnak;  the  three-piece  isutiik,  or  tutisaraluak. 
The  bow  was  usually  made  of  spruce  of  a  bent  log,  the  aim  being  to  find  a 
suitable  bend  for  the  main  benrl  of  the  }>nw.  This  sort  of  stick  is  called 
itgirk.  Tlie  hacking  was^usually  of  caribou  leg  sinew;  white  whale  sinew 
is  considered  us  strong. 

To  Point  Bab&ow,  1912. 

Mareh  $0.  En  route  to  Cape  Smythe.  Beliefs.  Pups  should  be  fed  a 
pinch  of  "sfkum  oksoa,"  a  white  chalk-like  substance  found  occasionally 

on  sea  ice  and  believed  to  he  "  the  fat  of  the  ice."  This  will  make  the  dog 
easy  to  fatten  and  will  make  him  keep  his  flesh  well  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  rainbow  is  the  thing  that  keeps  the  sun  from  falling.  It  is  "sin- 
kinnnim  aiyaguta/'  or  the  prop  of  the  sun  (aiyaguta  is  used,  e.  g.,  of  tent 
poles  in  an  A  or  wall  tent). 

March  21.  'At  River  Jardine.  Beliefs.  Spirits  (turnnrat)  known  as 
"iiifuTvuit  inuit"  inhabit  the  "smoking  mts  "  and  it  is  the  smoke  ot  their 
ilrt  s  wc  see.  Those  near  Baillie  Island  are  harmless  but  those  E.  of  Horton 
River  are  very  dangerous,  the  Baillie  Islanders  say  (Mamayauk). 

Place  Names.  Ivfanik,  Ivlafieryuk,  is  the  name  of  the  first  hills  E.  of 
"  R.  Jardine,"  His  is  from  thdr  fancied  resemblance  to  a  young  woman's 
breasts. 

Mareh  i^,  Horton  River.  Started  about  7:15  A.  M.,  Captam  Wolki's 
two  sleds  and  our  three.  Hauled  along  wood  for  camping  and  at  about 
5  P.  M.  got  to  Kurok,  a  creek  mouth  where  sealers  occasionally  spend  part 

of  the  winter,  as  open  water  is  usually  nearer  here  than  an.vwhere  else  on 
Cape  Bathtirst  peninsula  or  Baillie.  T'sed  to  he  two  wooden  hoii.ses  here, 
but  a  year  f)r  two  ago,  tliev  were  liroken  up  for  wof>f|  The  creek  nioutli  is 
about  two  miles  E.  of  what  is  called  "  VNTiale  Blull,'  which  in  turn  is  called 
eighteen  miles  from  Baillie  Island. 

March  26.  Baillie  Island.  Belief.s.  When  a  child  i.s  horn  its  ears  should 
be  pierced  at  the  same  time  the  navel  string  is  cut,  "  so  tliat  the  ears  and  the 
navel  may  heal  together."  This  practice  was  occasionally  omitted  with 
boys  and  of  recent  years  with  girls  also.  The  hole  is  not  in  the  lobe,  but 
in  the  outer  edge  of  the  ear  on  a  level  with,  or  a  trifle  lower  than  the  orifice. 
If  the  child  is  a  girl,  a  piece  of  her  navel  string  should  be  saved  and  worn  by 
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her  as  an  amulet.  Then,  if  her  husband  strikes  her  with  hi^  fi^t  or  hand, 
his  finger  will  swell  up. 

March  es.  Tradition.  Nauyavuk  says  once  long  ago  at  Kit tcgarynit 
there  were  many  kaiya'^ks  in  pursuit  of  white  fish.  A  man  who  iuui  ^oinr 
grudge  stabbed  another  anrl  was  in  turn  stabbed  by  a  third  witli  the  whaling 
lances.  More  and  more  men  joined  in  the  fight  and  finally  there  were  more 
killed  men  than  the  living  and  the  water  was  red  with  blood.  This  was 
before  the  memory  of  any  man  who  NauyavAk  has  seen. 

Illness.  NauyavAk  says  that  before  the  ships  (whalers)  came  there 
were  some  epidemics,  but  between  times  few  were  ever  sick ;  no  prevalence  of 
swellings  and  running  sores  as  now  and  colds  were  less  frequent  and  less 
severe  at  any  rate.  He.  tliinks  there  "were  no  colds."  This  corresponds 
pretty  well  with  otir  present  ()l)>;er^•!^ti<>n';  of  the  Knstern  Kskiino. 

Whaling.  'Nayiiax  a'luk  ).  Tlie  snuill  inulok  whales  were  pretcrn  d 
to  the  hirger  be(aiis(  they  were  easier  to  liandle  and  the  meat  more 
leiitltT  and  tasted  belter. 

March  JO.  Beliefs.  If  the  annlarou  or  sokotak  comes  from  afar,  the 
dis^ise  is  harder  to  cure  than  if  it  originates  in  the  cmnmunit^-,  a  sokotak 
sent  by  a  shaman  of  another  tribe  is  more  dangerous  than  one  sent  by  a 
neighbor.  Today  I  told  someone  they  were  suffering  with  white  men's 
diseases  and  that  they  were  dangerous.  Yes,  they  knew  that  of  old,  anni- 
arotit  used  to  come  from  distant  tribes  and  were  deadly ;  now  they  come 
fr  1  the  whites  who  are  even  farther  off,  so  it  is  dear  they  must  be  more 
deadly  still. 

Songs  of  a  different  .sort  from  the  general  Avere  sung  by  two  old  women 
toniglit  in  sick  Anusuifinoux's  house.  These  were  said  to  he  songs  of  the 
kagmalit,  learne<l  from  the  Langton  Bay  people.  They  resemble  much  the 
songs  of  Coronation  Gulf. 

March  31.  En  route  to  Cape  Smythe.  Nauyavaluk  says  no  fights 
with  Indians  took  place  in  his  time,  but  he  saw  many  who  had  taken  part. 
Pa-nig^  uk's  mother  was  Nagyuktogmiut,  father  {nobably  from  near  Lang- 
ton  Bay.  All  tunirktak  lamps  and  few  pots  from  E.,  lamps  were  made  also 
of  stone  from  lowland  towards  foothills  west  of  Mackenzie  near  Pokerk's 
place. 

Aprils.  Point  .Atkinson,  Helped  !■  rye  vaccinate  people.  Heard  that 
Navalluk  wife  of  Anusinnaaux,  knew  Nerrivik  story. 

.l/>rj7  0.  Went  ten  luiles  S.  K.  to  where  Meinoranna's  and  Anu.sin- 
naauxpa  Ink's  families  are  eajn]>efl  to  get  from  Nin'alluk  the  story  of  Nerri- 
Wk.  Tt  tiirn^  t>ut  to  be  not  the  .Scdna  myth  I  hoped  for,  but  an  Ivskimoized 
Pluropeati  tale. 

April  IS.    Igloryuara  luit.    Started  2:  .'jO  P.  M.  got  to  camp  of  Ivitkuna 
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at  about  8:  P.  M.  at  Ij^loryuaia  liiit,  about  eighteen  miles.  -They  are  living 
on  ptarmigan  alone,  are  in  two  round  tents,  eight  people. 

April  19.  Crazy.  Kuna  sak,  a  woman,  Kittegaryuit,  was  crazy  for 
about  a  year  but  b  now  all  right   Kalurak's  wife. 

Large  Men.  An  Indian  named  Sa*suk  was  shot  by  Si  -patualum  because 
he  had  carried  of!  I^*patualum's  wife.  The  Indian  was  so  large  that  a  man 
could  dodge  between  his  legs.  Roxy  and  Ovayvok  saw  hb  grave.  Uprij^ts 
which  were  set  up  at  head  and  feet  were  the  length  of  two  men  apart. 
Another  Eskimo  named  Ilaryuak  was  so  laige  he  used  to  pick  up  caribou  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  examine  thw  as  one  may  a  rabbit.  He  was  a 
Kittegaryuit.  People  have  seen  his  tracks  in  time  of  fathers  of  men  stiU 
living. 

April  21.  TuHTHinirk.  Boys  writing  folklore  for  me.  People  live 
from  hand  to  moutii,  they  can  get  rabbits  when  they  want  them.  Yesterday 
they  were  too  interested  ia  us  lo  hunt,  and  today  we  are  all  a  little  hungry 
for  no  one  dares  to  shoot  or  Hsh  (they  hook  connies  here)  on  Sunday. 

AprU  $2,  Started  11 : 30  A. M.,  lunch 4-5: 30,  about 6: 30  came tocamp 
of  three  families  who  are  moving  east  for  the  summer  to  Kittegaryuit. 
They  are  Naipaktuana  (30)  and  wife,  Kitt^ryuit;  MImirlina  (30),  Baillie 
Island;  Omauk  (30),  Herscfad,  his  wife  Atugauk  (25),  M.  Kit.,  F.  Herschel; 
Anara'siak  (25;,  Inuktuyak  (Pal.'s  brother)  and  wife  (25),  Komigajuak 
(younger  sister  of  Iguana  (Fritz's)  and  Inunfiranna  (crazy,  wife  of  Taj-uk). 

April  23.  Started  12:30  P.  M.  cooked  and  stopped  several  times. 
After  four  and  a  half  hours'  travel  came  at  about  7 : 30  P.  M.  to  camp  of  Koruk 
and  Itkitk  (with  I.'s  wife  and  girl  child  about  six  years  old).  They  are  en 
route  from  up  river  to  trade  at  ship.  Camped  near  there.  K.  spent  last 
winter  near  Nome. 

The  Eskimo  language,  Keruk  says,  has  already  been  forgotten,  or,  rather, 
was  never  learned  by  a  number  of  the  younger  generation  at  Nome. 

In  travelling  from  Point  Hope  to  bottom  of  Kotzebue  Sound  he  said, 
uanmuktuami.  In  talking  about  this  later,  Annaktok  explained  that 
iianmnn  was  used  no  matter  what  direction  as  to  the  sun  one  had  to  curve 
in  following  the  coast  one  way,  and  lUvannun  for  the  opposite  way.  He 
is  the  first  Kskimo  I  ever  saw  who  seems  alive  to  the  real  difference  betwem 
our  points  of  the  compa.ss  and  their  **  up  the  coast,"  etc. 

May  2.  Herschel  Tslanf}.  Language.  In  talkiiig  with  Ariumirksinnu 
I  find  his  accent  and  vocabulary  resemble  Sui,\the  dialect;  in  fact 

his  accent  is  clo.ser  to  Cape  Smythe  than  tf)  Kittcgarynit.  lb-  i>  said  to 
preserve  the  Herschel  idiom  ( tuyorniiat)  corrcctl\ .  Thi.s  goes  U)  .show  their 
closer  relation  with  the  west  than  I  have  suspected  from  their  known  Barter 
Island  summer  trading. 
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May  J.  Eij  route  lor  Cape  Smythe.  Custom.  A  crazy  womau  (per- 
haps only  out  of  her  head  from  iUness)  named  Kagrok,  was  abandoned  in 
winter  at  Nuna*liik.  She  frose  to  deadi.  Tbw  was  B.'s  first  year  at 
Heracbel,  when.  Comiskey  was  captain  of  the  "Narwhal."  Her  idatives^ 
those  who  abandoned  her,  including  her  brother  who  was  older  than  she, 
are  now  dead.  Woman  was  young,  perhaps  not  full  grown.  At  our  camp^ 
tonight  (two  or  fourmiIe,s  W.  of  Nuna-luk)  is  the  grave  of  an  old  nuni  Kisun 
(called  Jags  by  whites)  who  was  abandoned  (the  winter  1904-5?)  to 
freeze  in  a  tent,  lie  had  been  aknic  between  one  and  two  weeks  when  he 
was  found  by  Billy  a^f)  I'apka  -ruk  who  were  hauling  lurat  for  the  "  Narwhal"' 
(Captain  Leu\'itt).  lie  was  then  past  speech  and  both  legs  were  frozen 
to  the  knees  or  below.  They  camped  by  him.  lie  died  on  third  day  and 
they  put  his  body  on  u  high  rack.  He  was  later  buried  by  Cockney  (white- 
footless)  of  Narwhal.  He  was  abandoned  by  Saglu,  Kurugak  (now  Ram- 
part  House)  and  Kipld'na,  Mack«ude  Belta.  All  these  are  inland  Eskimo^ 
probably  Colville  or  Noatak.  Sag^u  some  sort  of  rdative. 

9.  Near  Icy  Beef  Itiver.  Started  12  noon»  camped  9  P.  M.. 
Distance  about  eii^teen  miles,  ounped  about  tea  miles  W.  of  weston  outlet 
through  reef  of  Icy  Reef  River,  outlet  is  marked  by  two  tipi-like  frames  oT 
poles  and  a  sort  of  white  man's  log  cabin,  old  house*  a  few  rods  away  from 
the  tipis,  all  just  E.  of  the  break  in  the  rerf. 

Meaning  of  Certain  Place  X;imcs. 
Ta'pkark  (many  places,  e.  g.,  Siungle  Point),  sandspit. 
Av'-vak  (iiaillie  Island),  something  cut  in  halves;  a  half, 
fi-kal-ll'rk-pik  (one  of  Colville  mouths),  to  begin  having,  catching,  or  cook- 
ing fish. 

PQ-ta  (croBSHmye  of  Colville),  a  hole,  a  hde  through. 

O-lIk'tok  (Beechy  Point),  he  shivers,  (therefore,  shivering  pUice). 

Kak-to-i^  (Barter  bland),  place  of  fishing  with  sweep  nets. 

Sha-vi-o-vik  (river),  a  hnife  place,  probably,  place  wh^  knives  aro  to  be* 


Sharn  ii(r)nirktok  or  Shara  va(r)naktok,  it  is  swift  or  it  has  swift  current. 
T6-rak  (Cape  Smythe  Utkiavirmiut;  called  by  whites  "The  Terror"  or 
Ta-ha\  shadow,  a  reflected  image,  or  one's  face  in  water  or  mirror^ 

Person. 

Ke'-ruk  (llerschel;  Knrriik  on  Bering  somewhere),  wood;  a  stick.  Person.. 

Ke-girk'-t.ak  fHerschei;  Xoatak/j,  isknd.  Person, 

Nu-w6k  (Point  Barrow  and  many  places),  point  of  land,  knife,  needles. 

Utldfiwik,  said  to  have  been  settled  by  people  from  Nuwok,  before  settle- 
ment used  to  be  called  Uk-p!-ar-wflc,  the  owl  place,  aod  name  later 
corrected  to  present  form.  This  is  popularly  bdieved  at  Barrow  and 
Smythe,  and  told  by  all  men  for  fact. 
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Tul-li-maii-nirk,  (a  sandspit  near  Point  Tangent),  a  rib. 
I'-shuk  (Cape  Halkett),  a  point,  end  of  a  thing,  land,  lake,  etc. 
Ok-pi-lak  (river  near  Barter  Island,  name  from  Ok'-pek+i-lak),  it  is  without 
wiUows* 

^ -ku  (old  village  on  leef,  approximately  at  "Icy  Reef"  of  the  maps),  ioe, 
possibly  so  called  from  huge  "Racier"  foimed  eyery  year  on  the 
lowland  behind  it  by  the  small  river  "Kan-^4ait." 

At-to'k-tiiak  (Cape  Smythe,  parents  same),  he  sings. 

I-mig'-luk  (Herschel;  M.  Tape  Smythe),  lightning;  a  spark  from  a  fire; 

a  man  who  jumps  (suddenly  only?)  "  i-mig-luk-tok." 
Na-g5'-r6-ak  (Flaxman,  adopted  daughter  of  Uikhsrak  and  Tullik)j  he,  she, 

it,  is  good. 

Shun'-gan-r"a-vik  (Cape  Smythe,  Oturkarmiut),  a  place  where  are,  or  a 
place  where  one  gets  beads,  also  labret  stones,  which  are  indeed  usually 
the  halves  of  a  broken  bead. 

Am-mai^r&«k  (Cape  Smythe,  F.  Nunataimiut,  M/s  father  Nmiat,  mother 
Cape  S.)  Wolf,  though  form  usually  used  for  animal  is  a-ma- 
ox,  instr*  case — a-mirk5'*mik. 

Pan'-4ii-rak  (Madceovie  River,  for  parwtage  see  diary  for  1906,  Oblutok 
and  wife)  Pannik,  daughter;  pannira,  my  daughter.  On  this  stem  are 
many  names;  Pannik  piu-rak  (Ilav.'s  father;  Pannikpilk,  Cape 
Smythe.)  Pannigabluk  (several)  Pannigiox  (Ilav.'s  girl,  and  Cape 
Smythe),  Panm-ii-lok  (ColvilleV  etc,  Pannigahlnk  says:  "Attautjit- 
tunittiiat,"  all  these  and  more  names.  Punnihluk  is  also  known  to 
Pannigabluk  by  one  case  ia  her  country  of  a  man  who  is  long  dead. 

Kau'-nark  (F.  Oturkarmiut?  Cape  Smythe)  fat  of  deer,  sheep,  or  moose. 

Shag'-luk  or  Shag'-lu-ak,  a  man  Billy  knows  who  is  now  probably  at  Cape 
Nome.  TribeT  Pan.  has  known  several.  Oturkarmiut  of  thb  name» 
Uar,  cf.,  Shagluktok,  he  tells  lies. 

NSn-nS-xrak,  a  girl  who  died  at  Flaman  a  year  ago  last  spring.  Pro- 
nounced by  Pt.  Barrow  people,  NSn-nSx-arak  and  by  whites  Naa^eg- 
rak.  She  was  Nunatar  (?),  lamp-material,  something  to  be  used  as  a 
lamp. 

Meaning  of  Certain  Proper  Names. 

Ka'd-rT-vi-ak  (at  Cape  Smythe  —  called  Bismarck),  the  round  patch  on 
the  sole  (heel  or  toe)  of  a  boot. 

I-la-v'i-nirk  (called  Anderson;  of  our  party;  from  Kotzebue),  the  remain- 
der, part  left  over  from  s. 

A'n-nak-tok  (at  or  near  Herschel,  Kuwormiut?),  he  evacuates. 

KQ'rfi-rak  (at  Rampart  House,  F.  Noatakf  M.  Euwok?),  pin-twl  duck. 

TilMuHrak  (around  Herschel,  Tribe?),  raven. 

TQllIk  (at  Flaxman,  from  Tapkark,  near  Cape  Prince  of  Wales),  plover. 
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A-xa^-lirk  ( Sharavanirktok;  second  wife  of  Futulerayuk;  tribe?)  old-squaw 

duck. 

O'-ya-rak  (Flaxman;  Kuwok' ,  stone. 

Ku'-kik  (Hcrischel,  F.  Noatak,  has  no  feet),  finger  or  toe,  nail 
Tag-lu'k-hsrak  (Flaxmun,  F.  Cape  Sraythe)  snowshoe  material;  anything 

intended  to  go  towards  inaking  snowshoes. 
Kls^ik  (Flaxman,  son  of  Taglukhsrak) ;  hold-all  bag;  a  skin  bag  in  which 

men  keep  various  tools,  etc. 
Arri^;a4itj9k  (Barrow,  parents  also),  handless,  fingerless. 
Ak'-pek  (Barrow,  parents  ColvUle) ;  a  sort  of  boxy  (salmon  berry?) 
Nau'-yak  (Flaxman,  Kuwok),  seagull,  the  large  white  kind. 
Kik-to'-ri-ak  (Colville,  Pt.  Hope),  masqiiito. 
Sha-vik  (rape  Smythe.  Noatak  parents  ,  iron;  knife. 
Kon-o-sirk  (Cape  Smythi-,  ])arfiits  same),  neck  of  man  or  animal. 
Ka-yo'-tak  I  Flaxman,  F.  Cape  Smythe,  M.  Point  Hope),  dipper. 
Ko'-pa-ak  I  Flaxman,  Kotzel)\u  )  the  halt"  of  a  thing  split  lengthwise,  as  a 

deerskin  split  nose  to  tail. 

Majf  16,  Tagluksrak  tells:  He  ft^owed  about  a  week  ago  the  trat^ 
of  a  large  polar  bear  out  cm  the  sea  ice.  All  at  once  the  plain  fresh  trail 
ceased  abruptly.  On  ^ther  side  the  last  tracks  and  about  nine  or  ten  feet  -< 
away  from  die  tracks  were  the  wing  marks  of  a  bird.  For  the  last  few  rods 
the  bear  had  been  running  hard.  The  bird  had  carried  the  bear  off.  Tag. 
has  since  been  too  afraid  to  go  on  ice,  other  natives  here  (3  men)  also  w<Mr> 
ried. 

May  Ih'.  Taboos.  Inyukuk's  wife  abstains  from  white  men's  food 
because  she  is  with  child,  .\fter  delivery  of  eliild  she  may  eat  it.  If  no 
meat  is  obtainable  she  may  eat  a  little  bread,  but  no  otlier  "civilized  "  food. 
She  is  of  Kuvuk  and  Nogatak  parentage,  brought  up  on  Colville  till  two 
years  ago. 

Jvne  15.  Point  Barrow.  Whaling  Practices.  Brower  bought  today 
five  slabs  of  whalebone  from  Sailagruk,  a  medicineman,  which  he  got  from 
Panniyunayuk  for  having  magically  assisted  him  in  getting  a  whale,  the 
performance  was  bef<HPe  the  whaling  season  commenced. 

June  19.  Point  Barrow.  Bolas  Throwinp.  Bolas  throwing  was  prac- 
tised by  crowds  of  men  at  the  "shooting  station."  From  a  big  flock  al- 
most everyone  sometimes  got  a  duck  and  occasionally  one  bolas  got  two 
birrls.  When  only  one  or  two  men  had  amnnmition  for  shotguns  they  were 
not  permitted  to  shoot  from  the  shooting  station. 

Jmie  25.  Ariuur.  Armor  was  worn,  e\er\b(>dy  here  agrees,  by  the 
coast  people  but  not  by  the  mlaiiders  in  "times  of  war."  It  was  of  fish 
scale  pattern,  whalebone  plates,  each  perforated  at  a  corner  (rectangular). 
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Fig.  93  (00.1  lU.i  J  I,    Plan  of  a  Cwlbmj  Drive,  roint  Harrow  .  drawn  from  a  Model. 

This  kafionk  (kaaork&b)  model  1«  explained  by  Uie  maker,  Utuajiik,  Tlgtragmiut  aa 
lUllows:  Tbe  center  Une  of  willows  (e)  or  otbflr  deoder  RtklB  1«  ftbout  ten  nrilM  lon^.  Th^ 

ml  -hr  V  irj-  In  distance  apart  from  five  to  fifteen  yards.  They  wrrr  alwut  thrrf'  or  four  feet 
high  and  only  the  onus  nearer  the  snares  were  capi>ed  with  earth,  or  |jr<.'ferat>ly  with  mom 
that  would  flutter  Id  the  wind.  The  central  line  ilimild  overiap  t \w  sUle  lines  more  than  the 
model  shows.  The  ends  of  the  side  linet  are  perhaiM  a  mile  or  lees  from  the  central  one  and 
the  end  of  the  eentml  one  Is  about  a  third  or  half  a  mile  from  the  aide  Unee.  The  line  Q 
reim-scnLi  a  river  fru7>  n  ovrr.  iin(  uti  i^s<  niial.  tli(>ui.')i  uMuilly  :i  part  uf  Un'  soliomo,  and  O  la 
a  ridge  high  ouough  to  hide  the  snaro  po^ts.  Innuksuii  kitirarollt  Is  the  ceairmi  lino  of  polea: 
the  aide  llnea  are  atmpl7  Innnksult:  the  ones  bent  towards  tbe  enclosuro  am  aftarrat  and  •!<• 
no  farther  apart  than  a  man  in  hroad  (innumlwa.  the  width  of  a  man).  The  innuksuit  get 
closer  to  each  other  as  the  lines  converge  to  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure,  the  ones  nearest 
the  <  nt  ranee  have  heads  of  moss,  the  entrance  Is  about  a  quarter  or  a  tldrd  of  a  mil<-  wide 
D  represents  bushes  (okpeil>.  The  poles  hohling  up  the  snares  (A)  were  slender,  luuaUy 
wUlow,  and  a  little  higher  than  a  deer.  Thejr  were  stuek  In  the  snow  and  Ml  over  wliaiB  a 
deer  wa"!  snared  (V\c.  l  >>.  The  snares  were  In  rtouhle  rows  on  the  sides  of  the  enclosures, 
for  the  carilMU  broke  out  there.  There  are  said  to  have  been  over  two  hundred  snares. 
Some  say  ir  plenty  caribou  entered  almost  that  many  cariboo  were  snared:  often  two  In  one 
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Plates  were  in  rings  around  the  body  with  strips  over  shoulders  and  pro- 
tected trunk  only;  head  and  neck,  arms  and  legs  were  unprotected. 

June  30.  Whiilin^'  Practices.  The  kiliokton  or  mflktOk  scraper  was 
used  only  durinj^  whaling  hy  crews  of  hoat-^  engaged  in  M'haling  or  possibly 
by  all  who  ate  on  ice.  If  blubber  or  m(ikt(ik  were  eaten  unscraped,  there 
would  be  bad  luck  in  whalinp. 

Childbirth.  In  ca^es  of  death  at  childi)irth  tlie  foetus  was  removed  from 
the  dead  woman.  Mr.  Brower  saw  one  case  at  Point  Hope.  Two  days 
•Iter  tibe  womaa's  body  had  been  phced  in  the  graveyard  two  womm  went 
out  and  unoovered  the  body.  One  of  them  then  made  a  cut  well  up  on  the 
abdomen,  reached  in  with  a  hook  and  pulled  the  foetus  out.  The  other 
woman  fainted  at  the  sight.  The  knife  used  was  flint,  the  hook,  he  thinks, 
was  ordinary  blubber  hook  used  for  "pokes."  Navel  string  also  at  child- 
birth always  cut  with  flint. 

Flint  knives.  Flint  knives  (annmark)  were  always  used  to  "rip"  the 
caribou  in  the  skimiing  operation  when  Mr.  Brower  first  lived  at  Cape 

gaue,  wpedaUy  tem$ie  and  Ukwa.   There  were  two  men  In  two  clrcul&r  (or  other  shaped) 

snow  rlnss  al)out  four  fivt  lilnh  at  K.  F-F 
represent  snow  shields  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  rtag.  Bade  of  the  wUlowa  other 
men  arc  liJdIng.  If  the  wind  changes  be- 
fore Amr  coiDu  all  go  to  opposite  side  of 
fence  and  muke  mow  walls.  The  caribou 
are  driven  by  two  or  ao  men;  (he  drlTins 
ta  ea«7  for  caribou  fbOow  ftsiKm  When 
caribou  have  i>.i  the  rivor  th'^  rwo 
man  Jump  forward  with  shouts  and  those 
belilnd  the  willows  follow.  The  two  seize 
the  speara  (B)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
endoenre.  These  are  called  panna.  the 
name  of  thi'  wlioh-  weapon.  Thi-  l)la<lo  is 
Of  antler,  the  handle  is  of  wood  perhapa 
three  or  torn  fbet  loas>  KlTTnk  tJflmlalfr 
paum  (down  of  an  raKle)  usually  fi-ora 
under  the  eagle's  tail,  is  lased  fur  an 
annroak  on  these  spears,  tied  where  the 
blade  la  laahed  on  to  the  handle.  Tox- 
mmtutak  (Made  toftd)  la  mad  to  mate  a 

Murk  rin»;  around  flM  SpSaT  handle  pm 
above  the  head. 

Two  man  were  stationed  beyond  the 
Fig.  94  (60.1-1034).   The  Caribou  Snare.       corral  to  try  to  drive  the  frightened  cari- 
bou back  In  a  circle  to  enter  again.  In 
till  -     ly  a  band  might  he  run  through  several  times.    The  <lrtwmaJ  lOVMl  dKmita,  eie> 
Dogs  were  never  brought  near  till  the  killing  was  done. 

Natkak  la  tbe  naina  of  tba  mvlAt  that  holda  a  hmh*  up;  nteak  la  ttw  mate.  Tb» 
lower  cdRC  of  a  snare  should  be  on  a  level  with  a  cnrlbou'.s  knees. 

Igariak  is  the  river;  mayoriak  Is  the  rise  from  the  rivur  to  th©  savrivik  or  rldgo  at  the 
entrance.  The  men  who  havo  hidden  behind  the  willows  start  shooting  with  bows  if  caribou 
do  not  break  out  at  once.  Kifiaktak,  an  Oturkaginlut  who  often  has  used  a  kaOerak  says  he 
ha*  wen  same  doable  an  orer  and  treble  a(  sides  or  even  treble  all  over,  (be  snarea.  (Aooord- 
tdttofUazTttliyte  July  S.  lSt2.) 
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Sinythc.  A  steel  knife  might  be  used  thereafter  and  generally  or  always 
was.   Mr.  Brower  thought  this  was  because  flint  was  better  for  ripping 

than  steel. 

Beliefs.  The  a(g)orak  was  a  charm,  g^cnerally  or  always  of  speckled 
granite,  resenil)linfir  somewhat  the  weight  of  a  steelyard.  It  was  suspended 
from  the  roof  and  lump  over  the  kattak  ahout  four  foot  above  it.  It  pro- 
tected all  in  the  house  from  illness  aiui  ]>r()l»ably  from  other  spiritual  visitors. 
If  the  owner's  friends  or  relatives  got  sick,  he  often  loaned  the  stone  wliieb  in 
that  case,  as  aho  if  people  in  the  owner's  house  did  get  side  in  spite  of  its 
keeping  the  door,  was  used  to  tap  the  ailing  parts  lightly.  This  was  done 
by  anyone  at  all,  not  necessarily  by  a  shaman,  usuaUy  by  a  rektive  of  the 
sick.  This  process  "  cured  in  some  cases  and  failed  in  others." 

In  one  case  when  Alalik  was  young  she  knew  of  an  a(g)orak  being  used 
to  commit  theft.  A  great  Cape  Smythe  slmman  performed  an  incantation 
at  night  in  the  dark  days  of  winter.  He  then  dropped  the  a(g)orak  with  its 
attached  ugrtig  thong  (about  four  feet  long)  down  tlirough  the  kattak. 
After  some  time  the  stone  came  tip  of  its  own  accord  through  the  kattak, 
dragging  after  it  a  sealskin  three  quarters  full  of  muktilk.  It  had  gone  to 
Point  Barrow,  entered  a  storatre  box  made  of  blocks  of  ice,  had  tied  itself 
to  one  of  the  blubber  l>ags  ami  dragged  it  to  Cape  Smytlie.  Everyone  in 
the  dance  house  liad  feasted  on  the  blubber  and  it  was  all  eaten  up  except  a 
flnwD  Int  of  the  first  piece  talnn  out  of  the  bag.  This  was  pared  off  by  the 
shaman  and  tossed  down  through  the  kattak,  whereupon  it  went  to  Point 
Barrow  and  turned  itself  into  a  blubber  bag  m  the  ice  diest  from  whidk  it 
had  come.  Theduplicationof  bags  was  perfect  and  no  traces  of  the  opening 
of  the  ice-box  could  be  seen  so  the  Barrow  people  suspected  nothing. 

Some  time  later,  however,  the  story  got  to  Point  Barrow  .\  seance  was 
then  held,  a  shaman  was  tied  in  the  ordinary  spirit-ilight  fashion,  except 
that  his  arms  were  made  to  meet  at  the  elljows  while  bis  hands  were  as  far 
apart  as  possible  and  hold  at  an  angle  of  abtnit  4.5^  with  the  body.  The 
shaman  then  flew  to  ( "ape  Smythe  and  returned  with  the  ar)<:le  between  his 
arms  and  l^ody  filled  with  tobacco.  (Siberian  leaf).  -lUalik  does  not  re- 
member if  anyone  at  Cape  Smythe  nii.ssed  any  tobacco. 

The  anna(k)  was  a  perforated  sandstone  ball  of  nearly  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  the  a(g)orak.  It  was  heated  and  th«iai^]1ied,  as  hot  as  could 
be  borne,  to  the  wling  parts.  It  was  used  only  "  when  the  bones  were  ailing" 
and  had  no  power  to  keep  spirits  out  of  a  house,  such  as  the  a(g)orak  had, 
nor  was  patting  the  sick  part  with  it  of  curative  value  unless  it  were  heated. 

Jtdy  3.  Cement  for  fastening  beads  on  tutaks  (Alalik  says)  was  made  of 
a  mixture  of  ko^llak  (spruce  gum)  and  ipi*^  or  tntun  (Cape  Smythe  forms; 
uak,  Point  Hope  form;  puya,  Oturk.  form).   This  (ipi')  was  the  dirt  of  a 
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man's  hand  which  had  gathered  on  a  man's  knife  handle,  especially  on  a 
form  known  as  yankakahrk  ighitohk,  tiie  first  being  its  real  proper  name. 

July  4-  Whaling  Practices.  A  special  instrument,  the  kilmkton  msed 
also  for  other  things)  was  used  by  whalers  while  on  the  ice  for  scraj)ing 
muktuk  or  blubber  before  eating.  Ordinarily  the  knife  one  ate  witli  nugixt 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  if  a  knife  were  used  on  the  ioe  the  float  lines 
would  get  tangled  and  the  whale  would  break  away  from  the  "poks" 
(avatalqwdt).  Sallin  was  another  name  for  the  kfllokton,  perhaps  a  more 
oomprehmsive  word,  cf .  Mackenne  sallumaga,  he  cleans  it. 

Starvation.  Starvation  is  known  to  have  taken  place  at  Cape  Smythe 
several  times.  One  time  (perhaps  the  last)  was  after  McGuire  wintered  at 
Barrow  when  a  man  who  lived  some  years  after  B rower  came  to  Cape 
Smythe,  accompanied  his  father  inland  and  was  present  at  the  killing  of  a 
band  of  fifteen  muskoxen,  the  last  killed  near  Cape  Sm\'the.  \Mien  the 
news  of  the  killing  spread,  many  starving  people  went  out  from  ('ape 
Sm\  the  and  Point  Barrow  to  feed  on  the  musk-oxen.  This  was  in  winter, 
probably  towards  spring. 

Reverence  for  Bead.  Bevetence  for  dead  in  the  attenuated  sense  in 
which  we  have  it  is  of  course  almost  unknown  among  the  Eskimo,  but 
taboos  in  some  cases  apply.  Still,  at  Cape  Shnythe,  all  wood  from  graves 
has  been  burned,  all  relics  brought  home  and  sold,  and  one  man  helped 
Mcllhenny  cut  off  the  head  of  a  recently  "  buried  "  body.  People  now  kick 
skulls  about  with  their  feet,  and  Mr.  Brower  tells  me  he  has  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago  seen  a  large  crowd  at  Point  Hope  using  a  skull  as  a  target  for 
rifle  practice;  he  joined  in  this  shooting 

Nets  for  Birds  and  Aninuils.  One  purchase  today  was  a  ptarmigan  net 
made  by  an  Oturkarniiut  man,  Anfiiak,  who  died  on  the  Colville  nine  years 
ago.  He  had  had  tlie  net  for  years,  so  it  is  no  doubt  considerably  over 
fifteen  years  old.  Ptarmigan  are  driven  into  this  sort  of  a  net  and  picked 
out  at  once.  This  net  is  called  pd(r)oa8iak.  A  po(r)ok  is  a  larger  net  for 
any  sort  of  fox  or  for  rabbits,  li  used  for  foxes  the  hunter  sets  the  net  in  a 
horseshoe  around  a  bait,  and  watches  himself  at  night  from  a  snow  hut. 
When  the  fox  has  entereif  the  endosure  the  hunter  rushes  out  and  the 
frightened  fox  runs  into  tlie  net.  He  must  be  kOled  at  once  before  he  bites 
the  net  much.  For  rabbits  the  net  may  be  set  nearly  straight  and  the  ani- 
mals are  driven  in;  they  too  must  be  picked  out  at  once.  One  man  n^iially 
flanks  the  net  at  Ciicli  <'n(l  while  others  drive.    This  applies  to  bush  rabbits. 

Beads.  The  most  <'xj)ensivc  beads  known  to  the  Eskimo  of  tiiis  district 
were,  in  the  order  named  lOturkarniiut  dialect)  sunaurakpfik,  kumaroyuak, 
and  a.x'^valuak.  The  sunaurakjnik  may  be  turquoise;  1  have  bo\ighi  seven 
of  them  with  tutaks.   The  next  [called  syoravala*  (or  -la)  by  Cape  Smy  the] 
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is  probably  »  nuinufactured  beadj  and  ao  is  the  axValuak  (called  okaroaktak 
by  Cape  Smytbe). 

JiJy  6,  Names.  Alalik  caUs  her  son  GusiHc,  ^'Apa*'  (I  cannot  hear 
it  Apaii).  Mr.  Brower  says  that  he  has  noticed^  though  he  never  tried  to 
explain  to  himself,  that  almost  every  person  calb  some  younger  one  "father" 
or  **  inotluT,"  irrespective  of  the  sc\  of  cl)llcl. 

Coiville  Prpolc.  Anii''k)  tells:  This  past  winter  (1911-12)  there  were 
no  people  anywhere  on  the  Coiville  so  far  as  he  knows  except  at  thr  three 
places  where  we  saw  them  in  1908-9  at  Itkiilikpa  (mouth  cf  the  itkillik), 
Tilt  rail rak,  almut  two  miles  down  stream  on  the  east  side  from  Itkiilikpa, 
an<l  where  Attoakotak  then  lived  across  the  Kupik  from  the  mouUi  of  the 
creek  called  Kugaurak  (r  creek  five  or  eight  yards  wide),  up  stream  three  or 
four  miles  on  the  main  river  from  Itkiilikpa.  Altogether  there  are  dg^t 
families  at  these  three  places:  Attoakotak,  Aine^Vak,  Axfeatak,  Nuta'k- 
s&uak,  Katairuak,  Alak,  Kunagrak  who  lived  on  Smith  Bay  in 
and  Tuniia. 

Towing  Whales.  Walrus  and  whale  harpoons  were  in  the  old  times  used 
to  furnish  all  the  towing  power  in  towing  whales  to  the  floe.  Seal  haipoons 

were  too  small. 

Beliefs.  When  Mr.  Brower  first  lived  at  Cape  Sni\  the,  woif  pups  were 
often  raised  hy  hand.  When  their  fur  heeatiie  ^ood  they  wore  killed  with 
flint-pointed  arrows  made  for  the  purpose.  The  how  was  then  out  of  use 
for  hunting  generally,  i.  e.,  except  by  boys  or  for  ptarmigan  in  an  emergency. 

Sea  animals  were  given  a  drink  hy  both  Cape  Smythe  inlanders  who 
hunted  on  sea  and  Point  Hope  people  (symposium  of  both  tnbes  and  several 
others  agreed  to  this  today).  Cape  Smythe  people  only  ones  who  gave 
drink  also  to  caribou.  Behind  the  lamp  in  the  house  was  a  stand  (sort  of  a 
crane)  —  called  paugusirk  from  whidi  hung  suspended  by  a  strip  of  whale- 
bone a  small  bucket  of  wood  or  whaleb<me  called  pirktaligaurak.  This 
always  had  water  in  it  The  water  was  poured  Into  a  seal's  mouth.  When 
a  whale  was  killed  the  bucket  was  fetched  from  the  umialik's  (killer's,  owner 
of  first  boat  to  strike)  house  and  poured  on  the  whale's  nose,  nf)t  into  his 
mouth  or  blowhole.  At  Cape  Smythe  and  probably  in  most  other  coast 
conimtinitif's,  blubber  was  niblied  on  c  aribou's  hoofs  and  small  pieces  or  a 
few  drops  of  oil  were  put  into  their  ears. 

Coloring  Person  and  Objectii.  The  coloring  uuiiter  u.sed  at  Cape  Smythe 
was  plumbago  called  toxruiniutak  (Oturkarmiut  dialect).  The  practice 
applies  at  Ci^  Smythe  as  well.  This  was  ground  on  a  piece  of  "flint" 
(aunmaric)  called  agiarvla.  Stripes  were  made  with  this  on  the  faces  of 
whalemen  and  their  wives.  There  were  different  designs  for  men  and 
women  but  apparently  no  set  ones.   Informant  could  give  no  coherent 
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Account,  or  would  not;  tdling  th«se  things  many  fed  as  our  ancestors 
probably  did  !d)aut  confessing  witchcraft . 

Bo\^'s.  A  koiniktak  was  a  small  bow  that  could  be  hidden  inside  one's 
coat.  It  had  small  arrows  to  match  it  and  was  used  for  murders.  The 
bow  could  be  pulled  from  under  one's  coat  and  the  arrow  sliot  into  a  man's 
back  if  it  were  turned  but  for  a  moment.  Generally  the  arrows  liad  a 
peculiarly  shape*]  llint  head. 

Whaling  Charms.  To  prevent  a  whale  from  sinking  there  were  many 
song  spells,  very  nearly  eadi  boat  owner  had  his  own  whidi  few  others  or 
none  knew.  Another  powerful  agent  to  keep  a  whale  from  anking  was  an 
avatalq>Ak  made  from  the  skin  of  an  unborn  common  seal  or  ugmg.  Into 
each  of  the  fore-flippers  of  this  avatakpiUc  should  be  lashed  the  first  of  the 
phalangeal  bones  of  a  man's  hand.  These  are  easily  found  in  graveyards. 
If  this  sort  of  an  avatakpilk  got  attached  to  a  whale  along  with  a  large 
number  of  other  floats  he  would  not  sink  (Alalik). 

July  6.  Marking  Prop<  rfy.  Nallikiin)  nallunaiyutana,  the  mark  of 
Nal.,  adopted  father  of  i'aiiiuulak  (both  Killirniitit)  appears  on  the  handle 
of  a  titalirk  hook  l)ought  today.  There  are  three  diagonal  marks  called 
kipuak  and  one  titiruk.  One  would  dtticrihe  any  ariicle  marked  by  iiuch  a 
mark  kipuanik  pinah"unik  titiramiglu  pinah'unik  nallunaitkotaxanelcsok 
(Killirk  diialect). 

Titalirk  hoolcs  may  be  baited  by  any  sort  of  meat  or  fish.  They  are 
used  as  set  hooks  (kagrok). 

Commerce.  Kivianna,  husband  of  Kittegaryuit  woman  Panniurak 
(yak),  says  that  when  in  winter  or  suniinc  r  thi}  Utkiamigmiut  went  to  Point 
Hope  they  usually  had  tobacco-getting  In  viirw  chiefly.  They  sold  skins  of 
wolf,  wolverine,  red  fox,  caribou,  never  white  foxes  as  these  were  used  for 
clothes  at  home  occasionally.  They  bought  tobaero,  co]ii)er  articles,  and 
brass  articles,  e.  g.,  copper  thimbles,  hooLs,  and  braceleUi  (tallirak),  iron 
knives,  copper  and  bras.s  pots,  etc.  ^'aukakali  [if  home  made  —  gaukak 
(kau)  were  whaling  shades  bought  from  Siberia,  kotlit.]  If  a  boat  came  to 
Cape  .Si  tiythe  or  went  to  Point  Hope  it  would  winter.  Sleds  would  make  a 
round  trip;  sleds  seldom  came  to  Cape  Smythe.  It  was  want  of  tobacco 
sent  Cape  Smythe  people  west.  Double-edged  ircm  knives  came  from  west 
also. 

Itar^at.  Itarrat,  the  last  bone  of  a  bowhead  whale  was  tiefl  by  a  stout 
pendant  to  the  head  skin  of  a  wolf.  This  was  hidden  on  the  cache  (igirrak) 
all  the  3'^ear  except  during  whaling,  wh<'n  it  was  brought  out  and  suspended 
from  the  framework  inside  the  stern  of  the  l>oat.  There  were  as  uiany 
Itarrat  Jis  the  men  had  killed  wh.iles  (the  l)oat  owners). 

Beliefii.    At  Point  Barrow  "  long  ago"  two  men  fought.    They  were  not 
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shuinans.  One  was  armed  with  a  double-edged  copper  knife  (called  sim|4y 
gluktolik),  the  other  with  a  double-edged  knife  of  polar  bear  marrow  l)one 
(Koksokpinirk  of  marrow  tibia).  The  heat  of  their  anger  was  such  that 
when  tlic  copiMT  knife  entered  the  other's  body  making  flesli  wounds  the 
heat  sufU'Uetl  Uif  blade  aiul  it  began  to  bend  and  to  refuse  to  penetrate  the 
man's  flesh;  the  bone  knife  did  not  bend  wiUi  the  heat  so  the  one  who 
raided  it  was  victorious.  After  that  those  who  wanted  to  kill  a  man 
preferred  a  knife  of  polar  bear  bone. 

Snowhouse  Model.  Bought  a  model  of  a  snowhouae  ivith  a  takiuuun. 
The  pole  b  long  enough  so  dogs  cannot  get  the  lofweat  of  tibe  stiq>etided 
things.  There  were  on  the  string  feathers  of  eagle,  hawk,  raven,  etc. 


Fig.  95  (60.1-2801a  b).    The  Hoop  Game,  Upper  OolTllle  Hirer.    Length.  32  cm. 

K»iTHausak  to  llie  liu^er  Jioop.  ltlrlc0i»k  Is  tiM  nnaU«r.  Tbe  oounMn  are  nappalklat. 
NMiUgak  la  tbo  fMifld  spear;  kaanatttlk  te  the  floric.   They  dKHdil  be  lo  long  tbey  Mumot 

get  through  the  big  hoop;  kaiinuutunak  Is  the  one  without  fork.  The  former  one  may  hi<> 
thrown  either  end  Orst.  Kalvs&lug&ktut  is  playing  this  gamu  (Kair-galv).  Either  spear 
may  be  used  on  either  hoop.  Each  man  may  liave  one  spear  only  or  OEM  apear  Of  eadi.  M 
he  lllcM.  Men  sod  boys  and  unmarried  women  if  they  Uhied  Cook  p«rt>  The  etoiwd  «W 
evmty  dlTlded  f  n  two  groui»  about  twenty-five  yards  apart.  The  larire  hoop  wm  •  foot  or 
ovvr  in  diamctor,  the  smaller  ulxjut  four  inches.  The  i>''<  I'l^  of  orxo  ptirt'.'  i  i  lied  these  one 
after  the  other  (the  big  flrat) :  those  of  the  other  tried  to  spuar  both  at  ttbuut  t  hrt^e  to  five 
yards  as  they  passed.  Woe  each  hoop  geared,  the  taJly  was  one;  there  was  no  abided  credit 
for  two  spears  through  one  hoop  and  no  more  for  si>o«i1ilg  little  than  Mg  hoop.  The  ootmtem 
were  of  an  indefinite  number,  but  were  divided  evenly  In  two  pllee.  Winners  took  one  frooi 
rollers'  lieap  for  eacli  lioop  speure<i.  Tlio  game  whs  over  when  one  heap  wits  exliausted,  but 
another  game  was  soon  started.  Game  never  played  in  summer,  chiefly  in  dark  days  and 
thMwe  tin  apring. 

according  to  owner  tA  house.  There  were  also  gifts.  The  tatkoa  of  the 
caribou  used  the  feathers  for  charms  and  made  more  materialistic  use  of  the 
other  gifts  which  are  in  order  from  top  of  pole  down:  aktuna  (common 
seal),  nelluakartunaksrak,  kitkoerksak,  artufiaksTok,  oxsTOgon,  toxrog- 
mlutak.  Seller  thinks,  that  the  takusiun  b  not  used  except  in  hunting 
witli  karrigisak.  It  is  taken  down  before  camp  moving  only  after  all 
marrow  bones  are  eraeked.  Manorvin  is  the  blork  of  snnw  in  whieh  the 
takusiun  is  planted  on  to})  tlie  roof.  Feather  on  end  of  snow  j^rolx-  always 
raven  for  ( ":ipe  Sni\ ihe.  Tahnonan  (wife)  must  wear  a  sp<  (  ial  t\ pe  of  a 
IruU  iie«i  vviihthung  in  wrist  during  deer  season.  Besides  this  eaeh  family 
luid  rules  peculiar  to  itself. 

Arrows  at  Cape  Smythe  and  among  Oturkarmiut  (and  elsewhere  proba- 
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bly  inland)  were  of  the  length  of  the  head  plus  the  distance  of  the  steraum 
to  the  second  thumb  joint  of  the  left  hand  held  in  the  position  of  shooting 
horizontally. 

July  26.  Ornaments.  Some  Cape  Smythe  men  wore  copper  forehead 
pendants  where  most  wore  anma'^k.  Those  who  had  copper  on  forehead 
of  head  band  had  copper  fragment  also  in  vrrlst  shield. 

July  28.  Snares.  Inutak  snares  for  hawks,  owls,  etc.,  often  had  their 
sides  tied  with  grass  blades  to  each  other  and  to  the  forks  of  the  stick  to 
hold  them  in  place.    (Kanianirk,  Upper  Kuviik,  etc.) 

Taboos.  Mr.  Brower  says  for  a  long  time  after  1884  no  Eskimo  would 
scrape  deerskins  for  clothes  before  first  snow  fell.  After  sun  came  back  no 
one  would  scrape  them  who  intended  to  have  anything  to  do  with  whaling 
next  season. 

Sealing  Harpoons.  Sealing  harpoons  among  the  Oturkarmiut  for  com- 
mon seals  occasionally  had  lines  of  caribou  leg  sinew  braided  round  but 
usually  had  ugrug  thongs.  For  ugrug  and  larger  seal,  ugrug  thongs  always 
used. 

Sealing.  Along  the  coast  from  Cape  Smythe  to  Point  Hof)e  (including 
Oturkarmiut)  and  probably  elsewhere,  seals  were  not  seldom  caught  with 
the  hand  by  the  flipper  and  stabl)ed  with  knives  on  ice  in  spring. 

Knives  at  Cape  Smythe.  Attoktuuk  ("Shoofly")  tells:  I^rge  copper 
knives  were  always  .so  far  as  he  knows,  double-edged.  Most  of  them  had  a 
midrib  but  some  had  a  groove.  Many  of  the  double-ctlged  iron  knives  Imd 
notches  out  of  the  l)ladcs,  like  some  from  Hudson  Bay  (Boas).  He  never 
saw  a  notch  out  of  one  side  only ;  they  were  always  symmetrically  arranged 
and  either  two  or  four.  He  does  not  know  what  use  these  notches  were 
and  never  heard  anyone  say  they  had  any  use.  Such  a  knife  was  iglu(k)tolik 
kiggalik.  A  knife  with  a  groove  along  the  crnter  of  the  blade  was  iglu(k)- 
tolik  korlualik.  It  was  said  that  when  a  man  was  st^ibbod  with  such  a 
knife  the  blood  flowinl  out  along  the  gnxive.  This  sort  of  knife  caused 
more  bleeding  than  a  common  one.  Most  double-e<lge<l  knives  in  his  time 
(since  about  18C0)  came  from  the  east  (Mackenzie?  or  CoKnlle?).  The 
grooved  ones  he  thinks  came  both  from  E.  an<l  \V.,  probably  therefore  from 
Kotzebue  via  Colvillc  and  \na  Point  Hope  or  overland  from  Kanianirk. 
Notched  and  unnotched  (all  but  grooved)  double-edged  knives  Attoktuak 
thinks  came  from  Kopunmiiit. 

Kalu  Net.  Was  set  in  small  creeks,  flanketl  by  willows  or  rocks.  If 
there  were  two  men,  one  drove  the  fish  by  throwing  stones  or  whipping  the 
creek  with  a  willow,  the  other  jerked  up  the  net  by  the  hiuulle  after  fish  had 
entertnl.    One  man  often  managed  both  driving  and  pulling  up. 

Names.    A  Noatak  man.  Negrun.  got  a  yankukalirk  (-euga-).  a  large 
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knife,  shaped  like  a  Wilson  skinning  knife,  of  soft  iron.  Because  the  knife 
was  a  large  one,  better  than  other  peoples'  kniv^,  a  knife  to  be  proud  of, 
he  always  carried  it  in  his  hand.  For  this  he  was  nicknamed  Savikpallik. 
This  soon  became  ihr>  only  name  he  was  calle<I.  About  the  time  he  died 
the  present  Savikpallik  (a  Noatak  man  at  Cape  Smythe,  over  forty 
years  old,  perhaps  sixty)  was  bom.  He  was  named  Xegrun  by  liis  mother 
and  was  so  called  while  she  lived,  but  on  her  death  people  began  to  call 
him  Savikpallik. 

Jvl^f  iS8.  Stone  Cuttmg.  Among  Noatagmiut  (and  most  other  tribes?) 
greenstone  kuIOiric  bowb  were  drilled  with  flint  and  tibe  top  of  the  bowl 
made  saucer-shaped  and  smooth  with  a  ioimd4ieaded  drill  of  oottonwood  and 
sand,  some  did  not  use  sand,  it  is  said.  Attoktiiak  (of  Point  Barrow)  says 
jade  was  cut  into  long  strips  with  a  sharp  cottonwood  stick  the  edge  of  which 
was  occasionally  dipped  in  water  and  then  in  dry  sand.  Noatak  people 
Sfiv  they  never  saw  or  heard  of  this  method.  Thin  slabs  of  flint  were  used, 
tiie  edge  dipped  now  and  then  in  water  and  then  in  dry  sand.  Holes  in 
jade  were  drilled  with  flint  drills  without  sand.  Slabs  of  jade  were  smoothed 
by  rubbing  on  a  flat  stone  (sandstone)  covered  with  sand.  Tliis  smoothing 
practised  inland  and  at  Barrow,  man^'  of  all  tribes  still  living  who  saw  jade 
worked. 

Jvlff  f9.  Dippers.  IMppers  of  sheq>  horn  were  made  at  Barrow  in 
Mr.  Brewer's  time.  Hie  horn  was  cut  along  one  edge,  boiled  and  gouged 
out,  then  pressed  on  a  rounds  post  end  turning  it  inside  out,  the  post  form- 
ing a  mould  for  the  bowl  of  Ac  dipper. 

Avput  1.  Excavations  at  Birnirk.  I  dug  into  one  mound  at  Bimirk. 
This  mound  is  about  twt  h  c  fet  t  high  and  126  paces  in  circumference  at  the 
base.  It  seems  there  are  fi\e  house  niins  indicated  on  top  of  this  one 
momid.  dug  in  from  the  E.  sidf  along  the  allej'way  of  a  house.  No 

timbers  were  found  though  we  finally  got  alwtit  three  feet  down;  the  alley 
was  indicated  merely  by  a  depression  in  the  sward  at  the  surface,  after  one 
got  below  the  sod  notinng  indicated  an  alle^-way.  To  the  right  in  the  angle 
between  the  alley  and  the  house  right  side  of  our  coming  out  of  the  house, 
we  found  numerous  fire-cracked  stones,  showing  that  the  wooden  fgavaun 
was  used  for  cooking  here  as  at  Okat,  Parry  Peninsula,  or  else  hot  stones  were 
dropped  in  the  clay  pots.  Wc  do  not  know  therefore  if  any  wood  was  used 
in  the  framework  of  the  houses,  but  whalebones  were,  especially  scalp  Iwnes. 
We  uncovered  the  spineward  end  of  one  which  seemed  to  have  formwl  a 
sort  of  post  in  the  angle  between  house  wall  anti  alloy  wall  to  the  right  of  one 
going  out.  Fisli  lu-ts  as  sho-\Mi  by  our  digging  and  (hat  of  others,  arc  absent. 
There  are  no  >iiik<  rs,  no  floats,  no  mtsh-sizers,  and  no  remnants  of  nets. 
Pipes  of  all  kinds  (tobacco)  are  entirely  absent;  only  one  labret  was  found, 
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a  stone  one  almost  exact  duplicate  of  those  in  the  Peabody  Muaeum  found 
by  me  at  Flaxraan  Island  in  1907.    Metals  are  quite  absent. 

Seal  harpoon  heads  of  two  tN-pes  absent  from  Cape  Stnythf^  and  Point 
Barrow  collections  have  been  found.  Pottery  is  abundant;  fragments  of 
poistone  are  very  rare.  Firestones  (iron  pyrites )  and  firedrills  have  been 
found.    Slate  and  "flint"  implements  both  fairly  numerous,  etc. 

Tradition  Vindicated.  I  was  told  "as  matter  of  common  knowledge" 
by  various  Cape  Smythe  and  Point  Barrow  people  that  Biniiik  was  inhab- 
ited before  dther  tJtkiavik  or  Nuvuk  were  settled.  At  i»esent  the  hmd  at 
Bimirk  is  low  and  mostly  covered  with  ponds.  At  one  time,  it  is  said,  the 
land  was  higher  and  when  the  water  began  to  rise  and  turn  llie  village  site 
into  a  swamp,  the  inhabitants  gradually  moved  off  and  setded  Cape  Sm^-the 
and  Nuvuk.  Another  story  says  that  this  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  that 
Nu\'uk  is  a  far  older  srttlement  than  T'tkiavik.  There  was  a  settlement  at 
Uallilvpa  (called  '(vhites  Wallapai)  eontemporruKMius  with  Hirnirk  I  was 
told.  Thi!5  has  iKm  iibstautiuted  by  the  finding  there  of  some  harpoon 
heads  of  the  Birnirk  t\])e.  Tt  is  said  tliat  Point  Barrow  was  onee  three  or 
four  miles  longer  than  now,  curving  well  to  the  E.  and  tliat  tlie  Xuiugruuk 
(Ikleade  River)  had  its  mouth  between  the  point  and  Dead  Man's  Island. 
When  the  water  rose  so  as  to  make  Biraiik  uninhabitable  the  delta  of  the 
Kulugruak  turned  to  a  lake  (lagoon),  it  is  said.  F<»nt  Banow  since  has 
been  gradually  breaking  away  so  that  the  present  village  of  Point  Barrow  is 
several  miles  farther  S.  than  it  was  while  Btmirk  was  yet  inhabited.  This  is 
confirmed,  in  so  far  as  ean  be  by  the  finding  of  metal  and  implements  of  a 
recent  type  as  deep  do\^n  as  Point  Barrow  diggings  have  gone. 

Date  of  Cnpe  Smythe  \nllape.  Seeing  net  tools  and  pipes  seem  to  go  a.«! 
deep  as  specimens  are  found  at  Cajie  Smythe,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  fonnded 
about  the  tinn-  nt^ts  and  pijies  came  in  (since  no  net  or  pipe  signs  have  l)et»n 
found  at  Barrow),  we  can  date  tlie  village  approximately.  Nei.s  (arue  lo 
Kittegaiyuit  not  over  120  years  ago  at  the  most  and  never  got  to  Langton 
Bay  which  was  abandmied  diortly  before  Ridiardaon  came  (about  1840  per- 
haps), we  get  some  idea  of  Cape  Smythe  foundation  and  abandonment  of 
Bimirk. 

Potter^'  and  baskets  are  older  than  nets,  pipes,  or  labrets  in  lustory  of 

the  Eskimo. 

.\bsence  of  potstone  fragments  should  be  noted. 

Whaling  Ceremonies.  I  bought  yesterday  a  piece  of  char  which  is  said 
to  bp  from  a  "  sacrifice  sp<jt."  Seller  satr!  that  at  (^ape  Smythe  after  whaling 
was  over  and  after  appropriate  ceremonies  in  tlie  danee  house  the  whaleman 
took  small  pieees  ent  oil'  the  ti|)>  of  the  iins  ami  lips  of  Jiost  >  of  whales  killed, 
loitk  tliein  (going  alone  and  secretly)  inland  and  burned  them  with  aid  of 
small  sticks. 
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Kitdieiis.   Dr.  Marsh  has  been  told  by  Cape  Smythe  people 
kitchens  were  invariably  on  one's  left  going  out  through  the  alley. 

Bimirk.   Houses.  Seem  to  have  laoed  in  all  directions.  Hie  one 

we  dug  faced  east. 

Aiiffttyf  ?.  E(lil)Ie  earth.  Bought  tonight  a  tin  iuU  of  "edible  clay" 
from  u  culhaiik  on  the  Kafiiaurk  part  of  the  Colville  (S.  bank)  between  the 
ivillirk  and  Niimolik  branches.  The  specimen  iii  ui  flukes  and  powder. 
Seller  considered  the  day  a  true  food  but  says  it  is  eaten  in  large  quantities 
on]y  at  tunes  of  scarcity  or  when  travdeis  run  out  of  food.  Many  eat  a 
little  now  and  then»  seOer  (Kaflianinniut  woman)  says  sbe  puts  a  little  on 
her  tongue  almost  every  day  and  lets  it  soak  up  there  till  soft.  She  gets 
presents  every  year  now  of  similar  stuff  up  the  coast  but  the  sample  sold  me 
has  been  treasured  for  years.  When  clay  is  to  be  used  in  earnest  as  food, 
it  should  be  let  soak  in  water  over  night  or  longer;  it  then  disintegrates  and 
swells  into  a  thick  paste,  seems  to  increase  in  bulk  rather  more  than  rice  floes 
in  boiling.  When  about  to  be  eaten  this  paste  is  mixed  up  in  a  little  more 
water  to  make  it  thinner  and  then  it  is  poured  into  hot  water  in  a  pnt  and 
cooked  "  like  flour  sK>up,"  i.  e.,  brought  to  a  boil.  "  Thi.H  ii>  good  foo(i  it  one 
has  oil  with  it;  otherwise  it  constipates  you."  The  seller,  however,  con- 
siders Uie  day  to  be  in  a  tasteless  and  smdl-less  oil  jdddi  die  says  the 
old  men  say  is  old  whale  oil  that  soaked  down  the  cutbank  from  whales 
whose  bones  (lower  upper  jaws  shoulder  blades,  ribs,  badcbone,  etc.)  are 
seen  near  the  top  of  the  cutbank  far  above. 

Mr.  Brower  says  there  is  a  "mine"  of  the  same  stuff  west  (up  coast)  of 
the  Corwin  diflf  near  the  Cape  Lisburne  coal  mine.  A  creek  comes  down 
near  the  house  oripinfiHy  built  there.  One  or  tsvo  huncired  yards  up  this 
creek  from  the  beach  and  ten  or  twenty  yards  south  of  the  creek  is  a  hole  a 
foot  or  twn  across.  This  is  filled  with  an  oily  paste  which  natives  eat.  A 
pole  may  be  pushed  down  into  this  hole  at  any  time  ten  or  twenty  feet.  It 
does  not  freeze  in  winter. 

Attgurt  8.  Customs.  Teeth  of  old  men  were  worn  as  wrist  cbarma 
(taiyasiak)  or  as  pendants  around  neck  (oyamit  koak),  Cape  Smythe  and 
most  other  tribes. 

Auguri  it.  Nets.  Fish  nets  of  spruce  bark,  twisted,  were  in  nse  on 

the  Kuvdk  when  Mr.  Brower  was  there  in  the  early  eighties. 

Walrus  Harpoons.  Tlie  massive  okumailuta  of  a  walrus  spear  was 
always  made  of  the  jawbone  of  a  walrus  and  the  line  that  held  the  harpoon 
point  was  passed  through  a  nerve  hold  in  the  okumailuta.  This  of  course 
does  not  apply  to  the  piglcriak  but  only  to  the  una'^kpuk. 
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PREFACE. 


Before  setting  out  for  tlu-  Aritic  n^ii'm  Mr.  Stef&tisson  invited  the 
writer  to  make  a  brief  study  of  ihr  an  haeological  nmtcrial  collected  by  him 
in  northern  Alaska  and  eastward.  .Aecortlingly,  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  opportunity  to  study  the  th.stributiou  of  hariioons  and  dnrts  and  to 
romparf'  tin  t  \  p<  s  r<>rofmized  with  thoiie  described  by  Thalbitzcr  in  Mwl- 
clelelser  om  Groiilaml,  vol.  XXXTX, 

The  following  pages  by  no  means  exliuuHt  the  suV)jeet,  but  seem  rather 
to  emphaaaxe  further  the  value  of  Eakiino  archaeology  .  The  Steflmsson 
collections  contain  large  series  of  other  objects  in  addition  to  those  de- 
scribed here,  all  of  which  will  ultimately  be  presented  in  full  by  the  dis- 
tinguished explorer  himself.  The  careful  comparative  study  of  these 
knives,  drills,  }K  tt(  ry,  etc.,  will  give  US  a  clears  insight  into  the  cultural 
position  of  the  Eskinu>. 

The  next  step  in  the  <levelopinent  of  this  .subject  is  the  ap|)Iication  of 
str;iTii;raphic  nrctlKwIs.  It  is  hnjxd  tliat  Mr.  Stefansson  or  some  other 
<  (>in|H  ii-nt  in^  < xigaior  may  soon  give  us  a  few  good  cases  of  stratification 
in  western  Esliimt)  culture. 

October,  1916. 
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INTRODUCnOK. 

The  preoediiig  report  of  Mr.  Stcfdnsson  and  his  book  My  Life  with  lAe 
Erieimo  contain  many  ardiaeological  observations  anr)  also  state  the  loca- 
tions and  conditions  of  exrtivation  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow  and  else- 
where. Several  thousand  .spt-cimens  were  si'dircd,  rhiefly  from  nortluTn 
Alaska.  The  f,T^'ator  part  are  from  the  Point  Barrow  district,  the  sites 
bein^  Hirnirk.  ("ape  Sniythe,  Point  Barrow,  and  Wuilapai  (sec  p.  3?H). 
In  iuiditiuu  there  is  a  snmll  series  from  Point  Hope,  i  rom  points  eastward 
there  are  but  small  series,  chiefly  because  there  were  no  means  of  trans- 
I)orting  large  ooUections.   The  sites  in  each  case  are  given  in  the  text. 

Our  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  not  only  because  the  retrieving 
darts  of  the  Eskimo  are  truly  ingenious  inv«itions  but  more  because  in 
them  are  to  be  seen  problems  of  general  significance.  Though  harpoons 
in  particular  have  from  the  very  first  excited  the  wonder  of  travelers  and 
been  made  the  subjects  of  papers  by  .some  of  our  most  distinguished  anthro- 
pologists, no  one  has  yet  given  us  the  k«"pn  searching  analysis  of  this  culture 
trait  nccp.s.sary  to  a  clear  statcnu  iit  of  its  (jrobahle  history.  Such  a  study 
must  first  of  all  give  a  full  prcst-ntatidu  of  geographira!  distribution  and 
analyice  the  similarities  ol>served  between  tlu  \arious  iocaliticij.  It  must 
also  do  wliat  many  students  fear  to  attempt,  seek  by  mechanical  analysis 
the  fundamental  ideas  from  which  the  present  types  of  implement  sprang. 
Again  there  is  a  broader  problem,  for  we  have  a  continuity  of  distribution 
in  some  of  these  forms,  southward  into  North  America  and  eastward  into 
Asia.  In  no  part  of  our  subject  is  archaeological  investigation  of  greater 
moment  than  in  the  Arctic,  particularly  Alaska  and  the  corresponding  parts 
of  Siberia,  for  here  is  the  point  of  geographical  contact  l>etween  the  Old 
Worlfl  and  the  New,  the  most  probable  hridu'c  upon  which  man  crossed  to 
tli<'  latter.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  |)aper  to  deal  with  these  larfie  problems, 
but  to  make  sonu^  small  contribution  to  tliat  ••iid.  Its  chief  justification  is 
that  it  tlcal^  with  old  juatcriuls  and  in  so  far  is  a  pioneer  contril>ution  to  the 
archaeology  of  the  western  Arctic  Coast. 

No  very  definite  statement  as  to  the  relative  diionology  of  the  sites 
enumerated  here  can  be  made  except  for  one  group.  Thus,  in  the  preceding 
paper  (p.  394)  Mr.  Stefdnsson  has  indicated  the  probable  chronological 
relations  of  the  Point  Barrow  sites.  Point  Barrow,  proper,  is  presumably  a 
modem  village  siiK  t  all  excavations  in  old  house  sites  yielded  trace  s  f>f  iron 
implements.  Bimirk  and  Cape  Smythe  are  apparently  older  and,  since  the 
latter  yielded  traces  of  fish  nets  and  pipi  s.  it  may  be  considered  as  the  more 
recent.   This  would  give  us  a  series  from  oldest  to  most  recent,  as  follows: 
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Birnirk,  Cape  Smythe,  Point  Barrow.  The  site  of  Wallapai  (Uulli'"kpa) 
is  regardpf!  hv  Stefansson  as  contemporaneous  with  Birnirk  and  on  tin- 
whole  the  coUecrions  bear  out  this  assumption.  Yet  that  any  of  these 
sites  are  more  than  four  to  five  luindrrd  years  is  doubtful.  The  neces- 
sary conditions  under  which  tlie  excavations  were  iiiatie  rendered  careful 
stratigraphic  observations  impossible  so  that  even  such  an  estimate  of  age 
is  futile.  We  must  therefore  depoid  upon  future  work  for  light  upon  this 
point. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  excavations  .in  Arctic 
lands  present  special  difhcuhies.  Often  the  ground  does  not  entirely  thaw 
out  but  the  process  begins  at  the  surface  and  continues  so  long  as  the 
temperature  permits.  One  may  suspect  that  sudi  continued  freezing  and 
thawing  would  result  in  wholesale  displacements  of  stonr  and  bone  objects 
and  the  speetly  disinte^rration  of  all  perishable  objects.  Thus,  when  we 
read  in  Stcfnnsson's  diary  that  "most  of  the  finds  (C-ape  Smythe)  are  from 
talus  but  soiiK'  are  I'riuu  the  cutbank  which  in  places  shows  five  foot  depth 
of  specimen-bearing  earth,"  we  need  not  attach  great  importance  to  the 
objects  from  these  lower  levels. 

The  destructive  effect  of  thawing  and  freezing  is  best  stated  in  the 
explorer's  own  words:  — 

It  is  one  of  the  olernrnfp  of  uncertainty  one  has  to  face  here  that  the  decree  of 
decay  of  a  wooden,  bone,  or  ivory  object  gives  no  idea  of  its  age  except  one  take 
careful  account  of  many  circumstances,  only  one  of  which  is  how  deep  down  in  the 
earth  it  was  buried.  I  remember  especially  the  finding  of  a  spear  shaft  which  was 
imbedded  in  the  oartli  at  aTi  angle  of  about  4.5°.  I  mti^t  Iiave  dug  away  some  of 
the  end  of  it  witiiout  noticing  anything  at  all,  and  lower  ciowii  I  found  what 
resembled  a  bundle  of  wet  brown  paper  that  could  by  no  mejins  be  made  to  hang 
together.  Farther  down  still  the  shaft  was  like  a  partly  decayed  stick  of  wood,  and 
below  that  it  was  but  slightly  decayed,  while  the  lower  end  of  it  was  so  well  pre- 
ser\'ed  in  the  perj^fitual  frost  that  it  looked  a.s  if  it  micht  have  been  made  a  year  or 
two  ago.  This  shaft  had  been  buried  by  the  caving  ui  of  a  house,  evidently.  Uad 
I  takm  samples  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft  and  exhibited  them 
together,  without  eonunent,  any  one  would  have  thought  that  there  might  have  been 
a  difference  of  from  one  to  several  centuries  in  time  between  the  two  pieces.* 

\N  iiiii-  sueh  eoinlitidns  are  perhaps  far  from  insunnountubk',  ihey  eannnt 
be  met  until  more  e.vhuusiive  work  is  uudcrtuken  than  is  possible  on  ordinary 
eatploiing  expeditions.  Hence,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  an  objective 
study  of  the  collections  according  to  the  localities  from  which  they  come. 


1  »fy  Lift  wOk  Ae  BMmo,  pp.  330-831. 


HARPOON  HEADS. 
Point  Babhow  District. 


Birnirk.  The  prevailing  form  of  harpoon  ht:uii  used  at  Point  Burrow, 
as  fully  descrilH'd  by  Murdoch,  occurs  hut  rarely  in  our  collection.^  The  two 
complete  specimens  we  have  bear  iron  points  and  were  found  near  the  sur> 
face;  hence,  they  may  b6  recent.  Yst,  there  are  a  few  fragments  and  some 
interesting  unfinished  heads,  clearly  of  this  type.  Fig.  1  may  be  taken  as 
an  example. 

The  series  in  Fig.  2,  together  with  similar  specimens  in  the  collection,, 
shows  in  an  interesting  way  the  varlf)us  steps  in 
making  a  harpoon  head.  It  is  of  particular  interest 
to  riMtr  that  the  slot  for  the  hlade  is  inortised  through 
the  |K>iui  soiiH' distatu'c  from  the  end  and  finally  cut 
open.  The  reason  lur  this  seems  to  Ik-  not  only  to 
secure  a  close  fit  at  tlit*  end  l)ut  to  use  the  principle 
of  a  spring.  To  insert  the  blade  one  must  force  the 
points  apart  and  when  released  they  will  bind  upon 
the  blade.  Of  course,  this  may  not  have  been  the 
motive  in  the  Eskimo's  mind;  we  can  do  no  mate 
than  interpret  the  specimens  as  foimd.  Whih*  the 
figured  pieces  are  small,  there  is  one  in  the  collection 
23  cm.  long. 

The  most  nf  the  heads  in  tlic  collection  are  of 
anntlit  r  type  n  pn-sonted  by  Fig.  3.  All  have  an 
op'  Ti  or  grooved  sofkct  for  thr  shaft,  vvitii  grooves 
and  holes  for  binding,  proijuUly  sinew,  since  in  one 
of  the  newer  looking  pieces,  there  are  still  some 
shreds  of  sinew  binding  (Fig.  4a,  h).  The  end  barbs 
are  two  and  three-pointed.  There  are  tw^ity-four 
^camples  of  a,  more  or  less  broken,  and  of  these 
two  have  four  prongs,  seven  have  three,  and  ten, 

eleven.   The  others  are  broken.    Of  the  five  heads  like  6  and  c,  but  two- 

are  complete  and  they  ha\»'  double-pointed  barbs.  There  are  nineteen 
similar  to  H,  but  only  six  lia\c  their  barbs  intact,  of  which  four  are  three- 
pointed  and  two  double.    In  these  respecta  it  appears  that  these  harpoon 


1] 


ng.  1  (00-0277).  Har- 
poou  bead  from  Bimlrk. 
Lenctii,  9.7  cm. 


I  Murducb   Juhn     "  Kthnoiogical  HraiiilLi  of  the  Point  Uttfrow  Expedition"  (J^inlh  Aruuial 
t  ti  AmmMn  BOmOotr,  Wwhlnglaii.  1810),  221. 
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ct  A  C  </ 

KIk.  1  (W>  U415.  00-9421).  Two  IiariMwn  ht'iuls  with  !ipi*cial  foatures.  Hirnirk.  Ix-ngth 
of  a.  lU  cm.  ab.  Home  of  the  sinew  lashing  is  still  in  place,  sbowinK  the  melhtxl  of  liafUitK. 
td.  The  edse  of  this  bMd  la  notdied  but  does  not  bow  the  uitial  itono  Uadei. 

beads  arf>  all  of  one  type,  hut  th^  toe  other  important  features  that 
suMividc  ihcm:  thus,  c  and  d  have  penetrating  points  made  l)y  shaping 
the  shaft  while  a  and  h  are  cut  for  in.serting  stone  points.  Only  one  speci- 
men has  a  stone  point  in  place  as  shown  in  Fig.  3c.  The  point  is  chipped. 
lxK)se  points  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  collection. 

A  number  of  slate  points  were  collected  some  of  which  fit  into  these 
harpoons.  Since  Murdoch  reports  that  the  modem  alate  p<Hnt8  were  ndther 
riveted  nor  bound,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  points  found  in  our  collection 
were  used  in  these  beads.  It  also  appears  that  when  a  stone  point  is  used, 
it  b  set  in  the  plane  of  the  line  perfosration,  while  the  natural  point  is  at  ri^t 
angles. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  unusual  feature  of  these  heads.  Fig.  36 
and  originally  c,  have  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  a  tiny  stone  blade  while  in  d 

we  have  but  one  blade.  These  blades  arc  chipp«'d  to  a  fine  cutting  edge. 
Their  pur|M)se  is  not  clear  sinc<'  they  caruiot  serve  as  bari)s,  but  they  may 
tend  to  enlarg<'  tiie  hole  and  .so  facilitate  penetration.  Murdoch  figures  a 
specimen  like  c  (Fig.  210,  p.  220)  except  that  it  has  three-pointed  end  barbs. 
He  states:  — 

This  is  a  peculiar  form,  which  was  perhaps  not  general,  as  it  has  left  no  descend- 
aots  among  the  modem  harpooo.   Ingtead  of  the  bilateral  blade  barbs  it  baa  an 
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KiK.  -,.  FtK.  6. 

Fig.  5  ((i0.1-1394j.  An  exoeptioaal  type  of  harpoon  head.  Blniirk.  Length,  iu.7  cm.- 
Ftg.  6  (60^18).    FnganBM  of  •  decorated  harpoon  head.  Blrnlrk.   Length,  8  em. 

ilTORular  >li>t  on  each  •^ido.  wliirli  ovidtTitly  scrvc«l  to  hold  a  lilade  of  stono.  rtnd  the 
single  barb  of  tlu-binly  is  rephircfl  !>>  a  duster  of  four,  which  are  neither  in  the  plane 
of  the  blade  nor  at  right  angles  to  it,  but  between  the  two.  No  modern  harpooD 
lieadB  ffom  Point  Barrow  have  more  than  two  baibe  on  the  body.> 

It  may  Ix-  iiotrd  that  all  of  the  specimens  like  Fig.  3a-e  have  their  end  barba 

out  of  either  the  horizontal  or  vertieal  plane. 

Two  small  hemls  rather  new  in  app<'aranee  are  lik<'  Fij;.  4e.  H. 

A  sin>;le  broken  head  is  shown  in  Vifr.  .").  A  fragment  of  what  niu:it  have 
been  u  highly  decorated  head  is  sliown  in  Fig  0. 


>  Miudoeh.  ihU.,  220. 
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Fig.  7  (60.1-1961.  WHilSI.  0IK9M«).  H»nMon  heads  from  Ckpo  ftnythe.  Length  of 
«,  10  cm. 


Cape  Smyt/w.  Among  the  ("apt'  Sm\ the  inatfrial  is  just  one  large  head 
like  Figs.  212,  231,  2:^5  (pp.  221,  2;<si  in  Murdoch,  hut  without  a  head  and 
apparently  cut  for  a  slate  or  metal  point.  It  is  here  described  jus  a  whale 
harpoon.  The  barbed  end  has  been  broken  so  that  its  exact  character 
4auiiiot  be  determined. 

Smilar  to  Murdoch's  Fig.  213  there  are  two  well-preserved  heads  with 
copper  blades  and  fragments  of  two  others. 

A  type  of  head  not  noted  by  Murdoch  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Nine  of  these 
were  collceted.  They  differ  from  the  preeedijig  only  in  that  they  are 
mortise*!  for  a  heavy  chipped  bladi-,  secured  by  sinew  wrapping.  The 
blade  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  line  hole,  in  contrast  to  the  preceding. 

Fig.  Sa  antl  h  shows  lu-ads  of  this  type.  Fig.  S/  is  the  only  one  without 
an  attached  Made  the  point  heiiig  of  the  original  material.  It  may  be 
nott  (1  that  when  the  blade  is  continuous  with  the  shaft,  it  is  set  in  tlie  plane 
of  the  line  hole. 

There  are  twelve  small  heads  of  this  general  »ngle-barbed  t\  pe  and  one 
with  a  double  barb  (Murdoch,  Fig.  223).   Four  have  iron  blades,  much 
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conoded.  Two  heads  have  flatteneil  surfaces  (^Tiirdoch,  Pig.  207)'.  AH 
are  cut  for  a  blade  in  the  plane  of  the  line  hole.  There  are  two  containing 
parts  of  jadeite  blades,  held  by  bone  or  wooden  rivets  too  much  decayed  for 
identification.  A  single  head  has  a  long  slate  blade  and  a  three-pointed  end 
barb 

One  line  sperimen  deserves  mention,  V'lfi.  fl.  Tt  has  tu<>  \iir^r  lateral 
Stone  blades,  an  ojien  socket,  and  two  line  lioley,  diougli  tlie  relations  oi  the 
latter  are  not  clear. 


lig.  10  («0.1-21M*.  M.l-2129b.  e0>l-212.  «aiHM8.  «l-19a).  Hkrpoon  hradi  with 
iMNio  blades  and  otli«r  new  ftetum.  Cape  taiytbv.    Lancth  of  s.  10.6  cm. 

Fig.  10(1,  h,  V  presents  some  ik'w  features  in  the  ins^ed  bone  blades  with 
eounter-siink  shaft  ends.  Fig.  lOc  is  triangular  in  crossHiection  without 
bla<le. 

There  are  five  liead>  !ik<'  I'ii^  _'()!)(/.  in  Murdoch,  but  one  has  a  <'losed 
s<i(  k«  i.  There  are  ai-n  two  heads  siinihir  ti>  Fij;.  1  that  have  open  sockets 
and  one  head  ot  the  sauie  kind  wilhuia  sc-parate  blarU'. 

Similar  to  our  Fig.  5  are  two  heads  with  slate  points. 
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Fin;illy,  v,c  find  two  heads  with  the  pecuhar  side  blades  of  stone  (Fig.  3). 
Tin  be  are  preeisply  like  Fig.  3c  except  that  they  are  larger  and  bear  a  three- 
pointed  end  harb. 

There  remains  a  type  of  head  not  previously  encountered,  but  suggesting 
Fig.  10c.  Of  Hiese  Fig.  lOii  may  aerve  as  die  type,  though  some  Iiave.biit  a 


Fig.  11  (60.1-2336,  60-7368.  00-7663).  Whftio  hftrpooo  bend*.  PMnt  Barrow.  LeagUi 
of  a.  20  cm. 

single  pair  of  hiterul  ba^l)^.  All  are  without  separate  blades  and  vary  in 
length  Iroin  9  to  17  em.    A  \ai  iant  of  this  ty{H'  is  shown  in  I'ig.  lOt  . 

Point  Barrow.  We  come  now  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow. 
Of  whale  harpoons  (Murdoch,  Fig.  HU)  we  have  twelve  good  examples. 
All  may  be  said  to  be  of  one  pattern  except  Fig.  11a  of  which  thei^  is  but 
one  examine.  One  interesting  blank,  or  unfinished  head,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
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116  and  a  curious  fonn  in  Fig.  11c.  In  this  case  the  point  is  farmed  from 
the  origin^  material.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  hewb  of  the 
pattern  above  (Murdodh,  Fig.  234)  but  about  half  the  size.  Six  specimens 
are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  show  what  Boas  calls  ownerahip  marks 
(Fig.  12) 

Of  wulrus  liarjxxni  heads  we  liave  four  well-preserved  examples,  evi- 
dently not  old.  They  agree  exactly  with  Murdoeh's  Figs.  215  and  217. 
One  of  our  specimens  is  double-barbed  also.  The  blades  are  of  iron,  brass, 
and  copper. 

Then  we  have  some  eight  smaller  heads  (Murdoch,  Fig.  223),  ranging  in 
length  ^m  6  to  10  cm.  These  are  most  likely  seal  harpocms.  Three  of 
them  have  double-panted  end  barK  and  one  has  three.   One  has  a  blade 

bon^  another  of  copper,  and  tliC  rest  of  iron.  All  are  set  in  the  plane 
of  the  line  hole. 

There  are  a  few  heads  made  of  antler  and  similar  in  lines  and  decoration 

to  F'lii.  Hd  from  Capi-  Snn'the 

There  is  a  small  lot  of  speciuiens  noted  as  random  finds  between  Point 
Barrow  and  Cape  .Smythe  Tt  contains  nottiing  new  in  harpoons,  hut  we 
find  one  of  T)ie  walnis  typt  with  a  long  slate  blade  and  a  toy  whale  head 
bearing  an  ornaie  blade  of  the  same  material. 

A  number  of  heads  are  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  7c,  some  of  antler,  and 
some  of  ivory.  They  are  of  two  sixes  correqponding  to  the  walrus  and  seal 
heads,  respectivdy.  All  have  ringle  end  barbs  and  their  blades  at  rij^t 
angles  to  the  line  hole.  Also,  there  are  two  with  a  pair  of  additional  side 
barbs  of  the  original  materiuh  hut  cut  for  the  chipped  point  as  above. 

Then'  are  ten  heads  like  Fig.  10c  from  Cape  Smythe  ranging  in  length 
from  7  to  14  cm.  Also  we  find  a  very  few  very  like  Murdoch's  Fig.  211. 
( )f  t  he  type  of  Murdoch's  Fig.  209a,  there  is  just  one  example,  apparently 

of  recent  make. 

Tvso  additional  heads  have  tlie  open  socket  of  Fig.  3</  of  wliicli  one  is 
like  Fig.  3t'  except  that  the  end  barb  is  sin^e.  The  other  is  incomplete. 
Fig.  13. 

The  type  of  Fig.  lOd  is  represented  by  dev«a  cases  of  ndiich  four  have 
one  pair  of  side  barbs  and  seven,  two.  Of  Fig.  lOe  there  are  a  few  samples. 
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I  it;.  1L>  tvi>  7.v>2.  tv).  t  2335. 00-7551, 60^7350.  flO-75fiftK  Ownership  mtrks flrom  wbale 

harpourus.  Point  Barrow. 


¥kt»  18  (60-7a9Bft).  PMgment  of  a  hMrpooo 
fbr  haftinc,  Poliit  Barrow.  Lmgtb.  9.5  em. 
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Point  Hops. 


There  are  three  whale  harpoon  heads  all  of  which  have  a  amgle 'point  for 
the  end  barb  which  places  them  with  our  Point  Barrow  type.  One  sped- 
TUf^n  18  much  weathered  and  the  end  finished  to  take  a  chipped  blade  (Fig. 

14). 

There  is  one  iiirdiuplt  ie  example  of  the  Point  Harrow  walrus  lu  iul  and  a 
nuinlxT  of  the  snialK  r  seal  heads.  Of  the  latter  three  have  a  tri-part  end 
burl),  four  ar«*  hi-jjointed,  and  three  have  a  single  point.  One  has  an  iron 
hlutlf  aiitl  uU  are  cut  for  blades  of  similar  thickness.  Then  we  find  three 
heads  of  antler  like  Fig.  Hd,  one  of  whidi  is  similarly  decomted,  also  two 
like  Murdoch's  Fig.  211. 

Six  heads  belong  to  the  type  of  Fig.  lOd  and  with  one  exception  are 
foUT^barbed  on  the  sides.   Two  additional  examples  present  peculiarides 


not  so  far  encountered  (Kij;-  !'>)•  Also,  we  find  four  heads  similar  to  the 
first  six,  but  having  the  line  hole  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral  barbs  which 
then  puts  the  end  barb  in  the  same  relation.  Then  one  head  js  cut  for  a 
blade  as.  in  Fig.  156. 

Fig.  17  is  (rf  unusual  interest.  It  is  dearly  related  to  the  type  of  Fig.  3, 
and  though  it  bears  no  lateral  stone  blades  it  has  in  their  place 
grooves  so  finished  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  conventional  duracter. 
In  some  of  the  Binurk  specimens  we  noted  slight  curved  hollows  at  these 
points  suggesting  the  blade  sockets,  but  it  is  only  in  this  case  that  the  re- 
lation is  clear.  The  5!igTiiflcance  of  tliis  is  that  it  b  a  fine  example  of  the 
survival  of  u  useful  character  as  a  decorative  motive.  Also  it  raises  the 
question  of  chroDolog>'  and  suggests  the  use  of  the  lateral  blades  in  former 
times. 


Fig.  14  (00-7145).    A  wlxaie  harpoon,  Point  Uo|>c.    U>ngth,  22  cm. 
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Frankun  Bat  District. 

The  second  part  of  the  collection  is  from  the  coast  between  C'upc 
Bathurst  and  Cape  Parry.  Owing  to  difficulties  of  transportation  the  bulk 
of  material  is  far  less  than  that  at  Point  Banow  and  hence  presents  a  less 
satisfactory  series.  We  shall  take  up  the  harpoon  heads  by  localities. 

Cape  Bathurst.  Frcnn  an  old  grave  near  Cape  Bathurst  were  taken 
three  harpnon  hviuh.  Fig.  186  is  a  whale  head  having  a  t  rian^nilar  cross- 
section  and  the  line  hole  very  near  the  top.  An  unfinished  piece  of  the  same 
shape  (Fig.  ISft)  accompanied  it  aiifl  the  too!  iiiarks  suppest  st«^l  cutting 
edges.  A  .small  head  with  a  separate  hoiu-  blade  (Fi^;.  19;  compli  t<'d  the  set. 
At  another  site  not  far  away,  a  similar  head  was  found.  It  is  unfinished 
and  of  Imiw  like  the  preceding. 

BailUc  hland.  From  this  site  we  have  a  single  seal  head  (Fig.  20). 
The  material  is  bone  and  slightly  decorated,  with  sharp  ridges  on  the  sides. 

Horion  River.  We  have  two  seal  beads,  one  complete,  shorter  but 
otherwise  identical  with  the  above  (Fig.  19);  the  other  slightly  largerj  but 
broken.  The  former  has  a  single  bone  rivet  to  hold  the  blade. 


Kin.  16  (Ot>  7lHai».  iHt-t  lM2b).    LnUiUttl  form><  from  i'uiHt  Hope.    1.4-iiKiU  of  u,  U.7  cm. 
Fig.  17  (60-71Ma).   Head  bMrins  conventional fcroorra  fbr  blades.  Point  Hope.  Ijengtli, 
It  cm. 
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LangtonBi^.  Fimn  the  ahoNs  of  Langton  Bay  we  have  two  smaU  head^ 
with  separate  Mades,  one  of  ivory,  and  the  other  of  bone.  Of  the  same 
general  type  are  twdve  heads  without  blades  ranging  in  length  from  6  to  9 
cm.  They  agree  very  well  with  Fig.  19.  In  most  cases  the  socket  for  the 
blade  lias  hoen  cut  l)y  succes.sive  drilling  and  the  hlade  inserted  without 
smoothing  down  the  inner  surfaces.  Nearly  all  are  drilled  for  a  single  rivet. 
The  shaft  socket  has  been  strengthened  in  two  cases  by  drilling  and  counter- 
sinking as  in  Fig.  17  and  in  another  ease  by  a  counter-sunk  wrapj)ing  on  the 
outside.   A  decorated  specimen  of  the  above  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  21. 

Fig.  22  was  found  on  the  surface  and  is  slightly  weathered.  It  reminds 
one  of  Fig.  17  but  has  two  paralld  count«r-eunk  grooves  for  the  wrapping  of 
the  open  socket  Figs.  23a,  6,  e  all  preset  interesting  forms. 

From  a  pUice  called  Okat,  on  the  Bay,  comes  a  veiy  fine  whale  head 
(60.1-3092)  like  Fig.  186.  On  the  flat  under  surface  are  two  deep  longi- 
tudinal grooves.  In  addition,  there  are  two  seal  heads  Hke  those  just 
described. 


Fig.  18  (60.1-3076.  00.1-3074).   Harpoon  heads  tnm  Cape  Bathunt.   Lenstb  of  a, 

IS.1  cm. 
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MK.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


\9  il 


Flf.  21. 


Fig.  TJ  Ktg.  2:i. 

Klg.  l'.>  (»■>(». l-.msn I  A  small  liar|KMtn  head  with  l>i>no  hiadi',  Capo  Bathiirst.  I.><-ngtb, 
y.8  cm. 

l-  iR.  20  (»><).  I -:<24()).  A  hariM>on  heu4l  from  Halllif  Island.    LonRth,  9  cm. 

Fig.  21  (tM).  .\  dworaU'd  harix>oii  hrud  from  I^nglqn  Bay.    Length.  7.7  cm. 

rig.  22  (»i4».l-:«MJ.'i).  Wcathoml  harpoon  hi*a<l  from  I^angton  Hay.    I>ength.  11.8  cm. 

Fig.  TA  «M).  l-a:u.'.a.  <M).l-:<21.5b.  tWA-'SSM).  Harr>oon  heads  from  Ijington  B»y. 
I.t-ngiii  or  II.  1 1  cm. 
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Darts. 

I'ndor  hurpoons  we  have  oonsitlt»rfd  all  p<Mietrating  heads  engapng  tlie 
end  of  the  shaft  in  n  socket .  'I'lu  re  is  another  elass  of  heads  distingiiishefl 
by  heinjr  set  into  a  socket  in  the  mti  of  the  shaft.  These  may  Ik  intf  iidcd 
to  retrit  \r  the  tjanie  or  th«\\  may  not:  in  any  cast-,  tlicy  dcpciKi  iijxtn  >iile 
burlib  to  hold  ilu'lr  vietini  antl  not  ujxni  a  toggle  aetion  as  with  the  Imrpiton. 
Since  we  are  studying  archaeological  specimens  we  must  clasnfy  according 
to  form,  though  where  id^tity  is  found  with  types  described  by  Murdoch 
and  Nelson  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  functions  were  the  same. 


Point  Barkow  District. 

Bitnifk,  The  well-known  bone  arrow  point  of  the  north  (Fig.  24c)  is 
represented  by  but  two  specimens.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  tliis  type  is  the  pointed  tang  with  shouMer.   Yet,  we  find  a 

nuniher  of  sinuiar  two-harhed  darts  eonsi<lerably  larger  and  with  an  enlarge- 
ment instead  of  an  incised  shoulder  to  the  tang.  Fig.  lAa  is  one  of  (ive 
somewhat  fragmentary  speeinii'TT^.  which  have  a  knohlx  rl  tang  ami  evidfntlv 
bore  stone  points.    Snfh  flarts  are  notrd  by  nrithrr  Nelson  nor  Mnrdm-h. 

Fig.  is  ir{>rist'nled  by  two  sjk  (■iiiirti>,  though  there  are  two  oihrrs 
of  tin-  turm  e\e<'pf  that  IIh-  barb.s  are  upuii  uiu'  side  only.    Hure  ar»' 

fragments  of  several  large  darts  like  Fig.  '2\h  w  inch  seem  to  have  been  used 
without  retrieving  lines.  Three  somewhat  unusual  forms  represented  hy 
one  specimen  (>ach  are  shown  in  Figs.  24/,  k  and  i.  Fig.  24j  is  peculiar  in  its 
tang  ami  this  is  not  an  accident  for  there  are  other  examples.  However, 
it  and  Fig.  2Av  may  have  been  parts  of  a  turd  or  fish  spear  as  most  certainly 
wa.s  Fig.  25.  In  a  general  way,  it  n.ay  br  said  that  these  darts  <lo  not  show 
very  v\u<^v  parallels  to  the  figureil  s|M'<  inH  ns  in  Nelson  and  Murdoeh. 

I'^ig.  'ZAg  shows  what  is  without  doubt  a  retrieving  dart,  probably  for 
fish. 

Cnjti  Siui/thf .  In  contra'^t  to  ilie  Hirnirk  eollrftioii  wr  lind  here  a  large 
nuDilirr  of  darts.  First  wt-  ha\<  tniirteeii  of  the  precise  pattern  ol'  Fig.  24^, 
but  ranging  in  length  from  G..)  to  8  cm.  Th<'  tangs  of  these  darts  have  a 
pair  of  small  barbs  evidently  designed  to  prevent  pulling  out  of  the  shaft 
so<'ket.  Then*  are  five  additional  darts  differing  only  in  that  they  have 
two  unilateral  liarljs.  There  is  also  a  single  small  dart  with  fine  barbs. 
Finally,  there  are  two  without  barbs  of  any  kind. 
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Fig.  26  (60.1-895. 60-8475. 60.1-47. 60.1-401).  Daruftom  CftpcHnyttae.  Leiiillior«.  • 
17  cm. 
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mn.  27  (60.1-18S2,  60^78.  60-9093.  W-8S7S).  Stono  pointed  dArta.  Cape  Smythe. 
l^ngtJi  of  a,  14,9  em. 
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Fig.  2Gc  is  one  of  three  bearing  a  barbed  point.  Of  other  types  we  find 
Figs.  26a  and  d.   Tiie  object  in  Fig.  2GIj  (]\\\vvs  from  those  mentioiied  above 

in  beinj;  cirnilar  in  cross-sect  ion.  Of"  lluse,  there  are  six,  but  some  may  be 
the  butts  of  toy  lances.    The  one  figurecl  has  ;i  property  mark. 

Of  this  type  (Fig.  27)  are  eleven  darts  with  (Ictaclicd  lilades.  Four  were 
found  with  stone  blades  in  place,  three  (hipped,  and  the  other  of  slate, 
Figs.  27a-d.    Another,  Fig.  28c,  is  cut  for  a  blade  to  be  tied  upon  one  side 


"A  d 

Fit!.  2S  {m.\         (M).l  4K<>,  (iO.l  509,  tiu  U0.1-lUa2.  tj0.1-;28).    Large  durts  from 

Cape  Hinytlie.   Length  of  a,  31.8  em. 

and  bears  a  nuxnbw  of  unilateral  barbs.  Unfortimatelyi  Fig.  28/  is  in- 
complete. Figs.  28a  and  d  have  thoir  parallels  in  Nelson. 

A  nund)er  of  unusual  forms  are  shown  in  Fig.  29tt,  c,  c,  f,  h.  Of  darts 
provided  with  lines  for  retrieving  we  find  small  ones  as  in  Fig.  2%,  r7,  rj. 
The  latter  still  has  the  hole  filled  by  the  remains  of  a  line  and  so  cannot  be 
very  old. 

There  are  a  large  nuntber  of  what  wc  take  to  Ije  fi.sh  darts  all  precisely 
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wnilar  to  Fig.  24g  from  Bimirk.  In  addition  we  find  a  few  variants  as  in 

Kg.  30. 

Of  barbs  from  bird  spears  there  are  several  exuinples,  some  like  Fig.  25 
from  Bimirk  and  some  quite  small  as  if  frn?n  fish  spears. 

Finally,  we  may  note  a  series  of  detached  bone  blades  (Fig.  31). 

While  it  is  clear  that  we  have  here  u  much  larger  run  of  spe<  imeiis  than 
4ti  iiirnirk  the  fundamental  forms  are  much  the  same.    The  Birnirk  arrow 


darts,  Fig.  24c,  seem  to  lack  the  little  spurs  on  their  tangs  and  we  find  nothing 

at  r  Smythe  like  Fig.  24a.  The  latter  may,  however,  be  the  form  of 
FIk-  ~7b  but  all  the  Birnirk  pieces  have  their  blades  in  the  other  plane. 
Cape  Sinythe  also  offers  nothitif:  like  Fig.  2Ae. 

We  iiave  previously  notcfl  property  marks  on  harpoon  heads  and  find 
those  of  Fig.  32  on  darts.  These  are  l)ut  a  small  portion  of  tlie  darts  in  the 
Cape  Smythe  collection,  the  others  being  unmarked. 
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Point  Barrow.    From  the  Point  Barrow  site  we  have  a  still  larger  num* 
ber  of  darts.    Of  the  type  in  Fi>:.  2  Ir  thf*re  are  thirty-eight  examples  showing 
preat  range  of  lenprth  and  size,  5.5  to  21  em.    Some  of  them  have  the  spurs 
upon  their  tangs,  hut  .some  liave  the  knobhcd  end 
as  in  Fig.  24a,  and  still  others  have  a  eireuhir  ridge 
at  the  middle.    The  prevailing  materia!  is  antler, 
but  some  are  of  bone  and  some  of  ivory.  There  are 
axteen  otiier  darts  differing  only  in  that  some  have 
two  and  some  three  lateral  barbs. 

Some  eighteen  darts  are  of  more  or  less  fantastic 
form  after  the  pattern  in  Figs.  2ik  and  28e.  There 
is  oonaiderable  variety  in  these  but  their  illustration 
seems  unnf'f-f'ssary. 

Of  darts  for  .stone  hhid(»s  like  Fig.  27a  from  Cajx' 
Sniytlic.  there  are  fourteen  cx.iinpies.  One  of  these 
has  si\  side  Imrhs  and  the  others  vary  from  one  to 
thrt'f  eueh.  One  specimen  has  a  fine  .slaie  bla<le  and 
came  from  one  foot  bdow  the  surface.  Also,  there 
are  a  number  of  forms  comparable  to»  but  not  duplicates  of  Fig.  29a-A  from 
Cape  Smythe. 

Fig.  266  is  here  represented  by  eightben  specimens  showing  some  varia- 
tion in  lengtli  and  in  one  ca.se  cut  for  the  insertion  of  a  Stone  or  metal  point. 
In  general,  it  may  l>e  said  that  the  identity  of  these  darts  with  those  of 

Cape  Smythe  i.s  estahli^il^ed. 

Fig.  3.*i  shows  the  blimt  head  of  a  l>ird  arrow.  These  are  frequent  in  the 
Point  Barrow  collection  hut  rare  in  the  other  sites. 


Fig.  ;s;i  (fio-78>W). 
IIcwl  of  a  lilnl  arrow, 
Point  BuTow.  LeogUi. 
S.2  em. 


tig.  M  (<M>-744g).  A  l»rg«  d»rt  bead  intended  fur  use  with  a  stone  blade.  Point  Barruw. 
LanStll.  31.4  cm. 


As  to  retrieving  darts  we  find  a  much  smaller  number  of  the  type  shown 

in  Fig.  30a  than  at  Cape  Smythe.  Yet  no  essential  differences  ap|)ear 
dther  in  their  sizes  or  forms,  except  in  one  instance.   This  is  a  well-pre- 

scrvefi  dart  of  ivory,  1 1  cm.  long. 

I'ig.  34  i?;  rme  of  several  \  ery  large  darts,  cut  for  stone  hladi'S.  Their 
lengths  \  ;ir\'  from  25. .5  to  .'{1  cm.    .Also,  we  find  a  few  like  Figs.  28'/  and  </. 

This  brings  us  to  harhs  from  l)ird  and  fish  s|>t  ;trs.  Similar  to  tlic  iihutt 
barbs  ot  1  igs.  19.5  and  199  in  Murdoch  we  find  a  few  well-presi-rved  i  .xamples, 
evidently  of  recent  make.   Of  the  paired  end  barbs  there  are  both  new  and 
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Fig.  32.   OwneraUp  marks  on  Cape  Smytho  darts. 
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ng.  35.  Oimerabip  hmtIu  on  darti  team.  Point  Baxrow. 
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Winter,  Si^6n$aon  CoOedian, 


«]d  cxamiiles.  We  note  abo  some  newly  made  spedmeiis  similar  to  Fig.  24^ 
*t  Binilkt  •  fomi  not  found  at  Cape  Smythe. 

Of  the  ehftnnele<!  dart  desrrihc  il  hy  Murdorli  (Fi^'.  188)  we  find  a  few 
luTf  aiif!  also  at  Tapr  Sinytlir,  but  some  arc  rut  in  a  way  to  suggest 
their  use  on  bird  sjx-ars.    Sincr  this  channeling  appears  on  a  few  darts  of 
the  type  iu  I'ig.  24c  it  may  l>e  entirely  due  to  the  natural  form  of  the  material 
and  so  not  intentional. 

In  the  oollecdon  from  Cape  Smythe  we  found  a  number  of  bone  bhides, 
Fig.  31.  Such  are  conspicuously  rare  in  the  Point  Barrow  series.  Property 
marks  are  ai^in  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  35. 

IsatkotUc.  In  tlus  small  lot  of  specimens  we  find  ten  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  24e.  Two  of  these  have  two  barbs.  The  tangs  vary  somewhat  and 
on  the  whole  seem  more  rudely  finishe<l.  Some  have  the  small  spurs 
previously  mentioned,  while  others  have  the  knobbetl  end.  One  broken 
piece  is  cut  as  if  for  a  atnnv  blade.  Like  Fig.  29c  from  Cape  Smythe  we 
find  two  example:!.  Of  tiic  form  in  Fig.  24e  from  Bimirkt  tliere  are  two 
exain])l«'s. 

Two  small  harixK>n  heads  are  likt-  Fig.  209a  in  Murdoch  exctpt  ihui  they 
have  only  one  barb. 

Wailikpa.  The  small  lot  of  finds  from  this  site,  as  stated  by  Steffinsson, 
contains  a  few  harpoons  of  the  Bimirfc  type,  Fig.  3.  There  is  one  long  dart 
like  Fig.  24a  but  without  the  mortise  for  a  separate  blade.  Another  dart 
is  like  Fig.  266  from  (  ape  Smythe,  but  the  tang  is  broken  oif  so  that  its 
precise  form  cannot  be  detomined. 

Point  Uop£. 

In  the  I'oim  liope  collection  wc  find  a  small  number  nl  darts.  Tlure 
are  twelve  of  the  precise  type  in  Fig.  24c.  Two  of  these  have  two  barbs,  the 
others  one  each.  There  is  one  specimoi  which  is  circular  in  croaa-aection 
and  without  barbs.  Of  retrieving  darts  there  are  several  examples  as  in 
Fig.  15.  Finally,  we  have  two  small  ones  like  Fig.  29tf  from  Cape  Smythe. 

There  are  a  few  property  marks  on  these  arrow  darts. 

Franklin  Bay  District. 

Darts  arc  fairly  well  reprebciile<l  here.  Wr  lind  our  typical  form,  Fig. 
24c,  at  Langtou  J{uy  and  Cape  Parry,  but  in  the  minority.  The  pr»  \  ailing 
form  for  the  one-barbetl  dart  is  Fig.  3G/u  except  that  the  tangs  usually  have 
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Fig.  36  (60.1-3066,  60.1-^163a.  60.1-3314.  60.1-3170.  60.1-^3317,  60.1-^247.  60.1-3167* 
ll0.1-«096.  60.1-a31S»,  e0.1-88lSb.  60.1-314RB,  60.1-3248.  80.1-3817*.  60.1-88l7h.  60.1- 

32n,  60.1-342",.  r.O  t  Darts  from  \\v  I"r:mklin  Bay  District:   n,  r.  f,  i,  i.  m.  n 

ttom  Laogton  Bay:  b,  a.  Capo  Parry;  d,  VictortH  island:  /.  I.  o,  p,  q.  Bail  lie  lidand:  A,  Okat; 
Jr,  Hortoa  RlTor.   Length  ot  a,  9.4 
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Spins  like  thcMse  from  Alaska.  This  type  was  collected  at  Cape  Pairy, 
Langton  I3ay,  Horton  River,  and  Franklin  Bay.  The  other  darts  have  two 
or  more  barbs  on  the  side.  From  Baillie  Island  is  a  dart  similar  to  Fig.  276, 
but  minus  its  bladi-.  From  Franklin  Bay  there  is  a  broken  one  like  Fig. 
27a  from  (  ape  Smythe,  while  from  Langton  Bay  \vc  ha\  c  a  nimiber  of  darts 
mortised  for  Ijlades.  Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  latter  have  ends  like 
Fig,  24a  from  Birnirk.  Fig.  36i  is  not  (jiure  oompletc  but  in  Fig.  Sdxl  we 
have  a  fine  ejcample  from  Point  WiUiams,  Victoria  Island.  Of  unusual 
tanm  we  may  note  Fig.  36o,  p,  q  from  BaOUe  Island. 

Practically  all  of  these  darts  have  spurs  on  the  tang,  as  previously  noted, 
but  are  entirely  free  of  anything  precisely  like  property  marks. 

There  is  one  large  channded  dart  from  Bwllie  Island  (See  Murdoch, 
Pig.  188). 


Kig.  37  (6U.1-3UQ1I,  m.l-iHi}.  Largo  darui:  o.  from  Okat:  6  (torn  BaUUe  Island. 
Length  of  a,  33.S  em. 

In  no  ( ase  were  stone  or  bone  blades  found  in  place  but  there  is  an  ivoiy 
one  from  Langton  Bay  like  Fig.  31e,  Capo  Smythe. 

There  are  several  bird  darts  as  in  Fig.  36c,  the  same  type  occurring  at 
Cape  Parry  and  Langton  Bay. 

()f  darts  secured  by  a  line  there  are  but  thn  e  certiiin  rxamples.  Fij^. 
'Siif  and  470  are  from  Baillie  Island.  Ther(>  is  one  very  large  piece  (Fig.  ;>7a) 
from  Okat  which  notwithstanding  pt^uliar  sliape  must  have  been  used 
as  a  retrieving  dart 

A  few  firagments  from  Baillie  Island  suggest  fish  or  bird  spears  and  from 
Cape  Bathurst  there  is  one  complete  specimen,  but  on  the  whole  these 
darts  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  Franldin  Bay  collections.  From 
Okat  there  is  a  dart  like  the  center  prong  of  the  fish  spear  shown  in  Fig.  27 
(this  volume,  p.  83).   From  Langton  Bay  we  have  the  type  of  Fig. 
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FIR.  88  (00.1-9008.  fl0.1-«n8,  <W.l-4t167s.  00.1-^8094.  60.1-8824.  00.1-3484.  00.1- 

8273.  R0.1-2<>5rj.  0n.I-:?213.  fl0.1-29.')2a,  (50.1-2949).  Mlsp<»llan«>ou<i  ohjwts  from  the  Frank- 
lin Bay  District:  a,  d,  h,  j,  k,  from  Okat;  b,  e,  i,  Langton  Bay;  c,  Victoria  Island;  /.  g,  Baillie 
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MISCELIANEOUS  FARTS  OF  HUNTING  APPUANCES. 

From  the  Franklin  Bay  District  we  have  a  few  trimmings  for  harpoon 
shafts.  From  a  grave  on  Baillie  Tsland  wr  have  a  foreshaft  and  socket 
{¥ig.  and  g).  The  h'njrth  of  thr  ioi  hm  r  suggests  tin-  Coronation  Gulf 
typ«'.  Fig.  G,  p.  53.  A  aiiuilar  socket  conies  from  T-anmon  Bav  and  one 
from  Okat.  Tliese  give  us  a  uniform  type  which,  however,  differs  from 
those  on  Coronation  Gulf  specimens. 

Two  forcshafts  from  Langton  Bay  and  one  from  Okat  are  but  29  to 
30  cm.  long,  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  Baillie  bland  spectmens. 
They  further  differ  in  having  the  line  hole  through  the  ridged  edge  of  one 
side.  .Ml  of  the  above  sp(x-imen.s  are  much  weathered.  A  new  sodcet  of 
entirely  different  shai>c  i^  shown  in  Fig.  38i  from  Langton  Bay. 

From  tlu'  Franklin  Bay  site.s  come  also  a  numlH*r  of  bone  objects  as  in 
Figs.  '.iSh,  j  nri(\  /,*.  They  seem  to  lie  ice  picks  some  of  which  are  adapted 
to  attaching  to  tlic  Wufts  of  liarpoons  and  lances  as  in  Fig.  Ti,  p.  53.  In 
many  cases,  where  not  too  much  weatiicred,  the  points  show  considerable 


ng.  30  (M.  1-«137).  OoMwr  pointed  Ice  piGk,  CSoppennliie  Rlter.  Langth.  32.0  cm. 


wear.  Fi<r.  'IHh  has  a  ch-ep  socket  in  the  etui  as  if  for  a  copper  point  like 
Fig.  '.\9.  Figs.  38c  and  j  have  iHH'n  beveled  to  ht  the  shalt  and  roughened 
for  u  grip. 

From  the  Coppermine  River  is  a  fine  copper-bladed  pick  with  an  ander 
haft  (Fig.  39). 

From  Point  Williams  on  Victoria  Island  we  have  an  unusual  dart  (Fig. 
38c),  a  lanoe  head.  From  Okat  are  two  heads  for  stone  or  metal  blades 

(I'^igs.  3Sff  and  d). 

From  Langton  Bay  are  two  objects  which  fn>m  their  siase  seem  to  be  the 
butts  of  lances,  but  may  be  from  large  arrows  (Fig.  38/>,  c). 

The  i«"e  picks  rcfcrrcfl  to  above  are  of  antler  and  when  we  look  at  the 
<-oilection  t'rojii  iiii  iiirk  \\<-  find  a  nnnd'er  of  soineu Imt  similar  antler  pit*ces. 
Particularly  suggesii\e  are  their  hacked  t  in\^.  Two  .>()eciniens,  while  more 
symmetrical  than  Fig.  '.iSh  were  nevertheless  attached  to  liie  sludi  iii  the 
same  manner.  Fig.  40a  is  quite  like  those  fnmi  Liington  Bay;  also  from 
Wallikpa  there  is  one  piece  like  this.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  noted  that 
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Fig.  40  (60. 1-1328.  fW-e4eo.fl0.l~ll22).  IM  pick  and  HMftbutte  from  BtaoUt.  Langtb 

of  a,  25  cm. 
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we  have  here  a  striking  .similarity.  There  is  nothiri^'  of  this  kind  in  the 
Cape  Sniythc  collection  and  but  one  doubtftil  example  from  Point  Barrow. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  at  Barrow  and  Sniythe  a  large  series  of 
another  kind  of  butt  (Fig.  41),  but  of  th^  the  type  represented  in  Fig.  41a 
does  not  occur  at  C^pe  Smythe.'  Of  the  long  sword-like  butt  figured  by 
Murdodi  we  have  but  one  very  new  ocample  from  Point  Barrow. 


a  I,  c 

PIft.  41  (60-7578,  eD-082e,  eo-7«27}.  BuM>  ftir  InqNMHi  and  teneo  itafte:  a  made, 
Ptrint  Barrow;  ft,  Oape  Smythe.  Langtfa  of  •,9.8  cm. 

As  to  sockets  the  Bimiric  coHectifms  offer  no  ezamplesi  neither  dojWal- 
likpa  or  Isatkoak.  This  is  curious  but  may  be  accklental.  From  Cape 
Smythewe  have  a  few  only,  but  from  Point  Barrow  there  are  a  large  number. 
The  walrus  socket  (Murdoch,  Fig.  222)  is  foimd  at  Capi>  Smythe  but  the 
Point  Barrow  sockets  are  somewhat  rlifferent  (Fig.  42).  The  form  shown 
in  Fig.  42d  is  represented  by  a  single  example  at  Cape  Sniythe. 

*  In  our  (MiUwiioiin  from  M.iA.i,  lln  r.-  Ls  found  an  iw  -UilT  (Nelson.  K.  W.  "The  Enkimo  about 
Btrfng  SUail."  Eighteenth  Annual  Report.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnotogy,  WaahiofUm,  1901,  Fig.  68) 
on  Um  «Bd  of  wUch  ii  a  butt  of  thb  tfiM* 
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There  an-  four  sockets  of  unusual  form  from  Point  Barrow  (F^  42). 
The  drilling  seems  to  have  been  for  iiolding  the  lashing. 

Foreshafts  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  collections,  possibly  because 
their  size  prevented  thdr  being  diacarded.  IVom  Bimiik  we  liave  but  two 
examples        44d),  from  Ct^ie  Smythe  there  are  also  two  (Fi^  44e)>  fattt 


Ki-  \  :  i\r  7 -(-.-.  no  ::.7:ia,  61)^289,  eo-7R4a,eo-7866»).   Hwpooo  aodreti  from  Point 

Bnrrow.    l><i)Kth  ol  a,  24  nn. 

in  the  Point  Banow  collection  there  are  a  variety  of  forms  (Figs.  44a,  b,  e, 
/,  g  and  h) .  There  is  part  of  a  very  heu\  .\  one  like  Fig,  44e.  At  Pomt  Hope 
a  number  of  short  ones  like  Fig.  44h  were  found,  the  use  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustrations  of  Murdoch,  ft  seems  that  all  the  foreshafts  of  the 
Alaska  siten  t> m!  to  l>c  short  and  stubby  in  contrast  to  those  from  the 
Franklin  Bay  District. 
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Fig.  44  (60-7458a.  60-7459.  60-9686.  60-S870.  60-7391.  60.1-2599,  60-7461,  60-7458). 
Foreshafts  for  harpoons:  a.  6,  e.  /,  0,  h,  trom.  Point  Barrow;  c.  Cape  Smythe.  Length  of  a. 
10  on. 
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GENEliAL  DISCUSSION. 

In  his  diary  Mr.  Stettnaaon  has  given  the  data  for  assuming  that  Bimirk 
and  Wallapai  (UalU*kpa)'were  the  oldest  sites.  We  have  noted  that  a 
certain  type  of  harpoon  is  in  evidence  at  these  dtes  but  occurs  at  Cape 

Sniythf  less  frequently  and  but  rarely  at  Point  Barrow.  A  variant  of  it  was 
found  at  Point  Hope.  Then  Bogoras  ^  found  on  what  he  regards  as  ancient 
Eskimo  and  Chukchee  village  sites,  eastern  Siberia,  similar  forms.  Xone 
of  his  fvnmples  ha\e  th*-  stone  blades  set  in  their  sides,  but  one  has  the 
convemioiiul  groove  noted  on  the  Point  Hope  sjjcejniens.  There  are  four 
e\anij)les  in  the  Miner  Bniee  eollection,  two  of  which  are  said  to  l>e  from 
Port  Clarence,  for  the  other  no  locality  is  given.  All  ha^  c  a  single-pointe<i 
end  barb  and  so  suggest  the  Point  Hope  specimen  (Fig.  17).  One  of  the 
Port  Garence  pieces  bears  also  the  oonventbnal  groove  as  if  for  a  stone 
blade/  but  the  oiben  do  not  show  it.  On  the  other  hand»  the  decorations 
ol  these  Siberian  heads  are  strikingly  Kke  those  from  Bimbfc.  The  fact 
that  these  types  are  clearly  associated  with  old  sites  in  Sibctta  strengthras 
our  finding  and  indicates  an  older  unity  of  culture  in  eastern  Siberia  and 
western  Alaska.  It  may  be  noted  that  Fig.  He,  Bimirk,  is  quite  like  Fig.  73 
in  Mason's  paper  on  harpoon'^ '  wliere  it  is  ratalopued  as  from  Point 
Harrow,  whence  it  h  more  than  likely  tliat  in  reality  it  also  was  found  at 
Birnirk. 

K{i6i  ol  Ala.ska  \ve  do  n»>t  IIikI  this  preeise  type  of  harpoon  head  but  .still 
there  are  some  close  parallels.  Thus,  Fig.  22  of  Langtou  Bay  has  a  pair  of 
holes  instead  of  the  slot  for  the  socket  binding  and  has  a  single  end  barb. 
Such  sockets  occur  at  Southampton  Island  and  Ponds  Bay  *  and  again  at 
Smith  Sound.*  Hiat  it  is  not  entirely  unknown  in  Greenland  b  dear  from 
Solberg's  Fig.  51.*  The  fdace,  however,  where  this  feature  is  particularly 
in  evidence  is  Southampton  Island  from  where  we  have  archaeological 
material  comparable  to  the  Stefansaon  collections.   Whatever  the  inter- 


>  Boftoros.  WaUemar.  "Thfl  Chukcbco  ~  MaU  ri«l  OolUm"  (Mmmb*,  Awitnem  Mmmum  ^ 
Nature  HMary»  vol.  XI.  pt.  1.  N«w  York.  IMM),  116, 

<  Mmm.  OikT., "  Aboripad  AnkerioMii  BwpooM**  tft^port,  V.  S.  Natwnat  httmwn,  WaAiuj^ion. 
ISOO) 

'  Horn,  Vtaiu,  "'The  E»kimu  of  Battin  Laud  mul  IlmiMu  U.iy"  (Bulletin,  American  Museum  «J 
Neural  Hillary,  vol.  15,  part  1). 

«  Krocber.  A.  L..  "The  GAimo  of  Smith  Soond"  (fiaiW«m  Amtrieim  Mamm  of  Nabmi  UMtrr, 
vtL  12.  ort.  21). 

»  'liciuiiK'  ^t>r  VorgeMUchte  dtT  OM-EAtao"  {VUmMbtSMMeU  Sftrj^.  II.  llltt..nM. 
KJmm.  Chmtiana.  1907.) 
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prpfntioii,  the  fact  is  that  a  ;,'n*ater  similarity  in  tliis  rt'spect  exists  tn'twet-n 
the  liarpooii  heads  from  old  sit<^  in  Sihcria,  Alaska,  and  the  Iludtiun  Bay 
-district,  than  is  found  in  nujre  uuMkrn  ethnological  collections. 

When  we  turn  to  the  type  of  head  prtsented  in  Fig.  1  from  Birnirk,  we 
find  no  particular  diiferences  from  the  other  sites  excejjt  in  one  passible 
feature.  At  Bimirk  the  blades  in  this  type  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  hole,  while  at  Cape  Smythe  they  are  the  reverse.  In  the  modem 
Alaskan  collections  the  Cape  Smythe  form  prex'ails.  Yet,  the  other  type  of 
Bimirk  head  we  have  desmlMHl  had  tlu-  Made  in  the  plane  of  the  line  hole. 
As  to  other  features  it  should  be  noted  that  upon  this  iypi'  (Fig.  I)  is  to  be 
found  nothing  like  the  sclieTni'  of  fieeoration  in  Fig.  .'i.  This  ab.sence  quite 
sharply  <lifTerentiutes  the.se  two  types,  .\iiother  |x»iiit  is  that  Hf)iiH-\vhat 
in  contrast  to  the  heads  from  the  Ilmhon  Bav  re^'ion  we  ha\  e  in  both  the  old 
and  hit<>  sites  of  Alaska  and  Siln-ria  a  single  end  InirK  for  thi.s  type.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  cases  the  end  is  notchetl,  but  this  is  obviously  a  minor 
character  «dien  we  examine  heads  from  Southampton  Island,  Baffin  Land, 
and  parts  of  Greenland.  The  heads  from  the  Langton  Bay  district  are  in 
this  particular  like  those  of  Alaska  as  also  are  those  collected  on  Coronation 
Gulf.  A  similar  barb  is  found  in  parts  of  Baffin  Land  and  even  at  Smith 
Sound,  but  nt  Sottthampton  Island  and  in  Ciio  iiland  we  have  almost 
exdusivel\'  a  distinctly  two-barbed  head  which  is  also  found  in  the  localities 

just  noted. 

Another  point  of  difTercnce  is  that  the  heads  from  Southampton  Island, 
part  of  Baffin  Land,  and  Gre^^nland  have  the  line  hole  passing  through  the 
under  side  of  the  head  shaft  and  in  some  eas(^  a  pair  of  holes  j)assing  through 
to  the  upper  surface.  At  Smith  Sound  this  feature  appears  on  soHalletl 
whaling  heads  in  contrast  to  the  western  method  on  tlwir  seal  and  walrus 
heads.  Also,  these  whale  heads  at  Smith  Sotmd  have  the  double  end  barb 
previously  noted.  As  to  whale  heads  themselves  we  may  note  that  Fig.  18 
from  the  Franklin  Bay  district  is  a  close  parallel  of  the  Alaskan  type  but 
farther  «ist  we  have  a  different  type  of  whale  head.  (An  unfigured  sped- 
men  from  Okat  is  still  nearer  the  Alaskan  form.) 

As  Thalbit7-<'r  has  noted  (p.  4'i2)  the  ty|X'  of  Fig.  1  i.s  one  of  the  simplest 
forms  whi<  h  e\f<'nfls  prne'ically  without  a  break  from  Siberia  to  Creenl.nnd. 
the  presumption  tn  iu;:  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fmidamental,  if  not  one  of 
the  older,  forms.  We  now  have  outlinti^l  tor  us  a  very  nice  prol)h-ni:  can 
we  by  analytic  methods  .so  eorr  late  tin'  data  al  hand  as  to  make  a  gotnl  case 
for  the  identity  of  the  original  type  of  Eskimo  harpoon? 

The  mechanical  principle  in  this  harpoon  head  is  clear,  it  bdng  in  reality 
a  toggle.  The  first  problem,  th-^*fore,  is  to  furnish  one  end  with  a  pene- 
trating point  such  as  will  carry  the  whde  head  under  the  skin  of  the  seal  or 
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Other  sen  mammal.  Tlie  next  point  ia  to  make  the  head  turn  at  ri|^t  angles- 
to  the  line^  this  is  the  function  of  the  end  barb  and  accounts  for  its  being 
set  a  t  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  head .  To  have 
a  toggle  harpoon  at  all  you  must  have  these  essential  parts,  a  blade  at  one 
en<l,  a  line  hole  at  the  iniddic  of  the  head,  and  a  pointed  end.  It  is  clear 
that  this  definite  mcclmnital  conrept  has  passe<l  over  the  whole 

stretch  of  Arctic  (  o.isi  fn)iu  t'sustcrii  Silwrin  to  ra-t  Greenland.  We  have 
nl.s(»  noted  how  one  definite  external  form  of  head  t  iulnxiN  inp  this  concept 
hiLs  Ihvh  found  throughout  the  same  area.  Thi.s  luuy  well  ln«  the  simplified 
form  of  the  invention  resulting  from  the  corrective  effects  of  continued  use 
all  along  the  line  or  it  may  be  the  original  form  from  which  the  others  have 
deviated. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  Arctic  Coast,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  people  could  have  lived 
at  all  without  this  device;  hence,  it  .seems  vastly  more  probable  that  the 
harpoon  concept  was  carried  along  hy  the  first  inmiigrants  radier  than 
diffused.  Yt*t,  it  is  clear  that  secondary  feature?;  of  the  harpnnn  could 
suh'^ecjiicnfly  he  fliffriHed  more  (»r  less  cnmpletely.  Further,  the  carrying 
of  tlie  coni-enf  liy  an  exiianchiig  population  would  not  require  universality 
of  detailed  form  in  which  tlu  n*  is  a  great  range  of  po?..sil>ilitii*s.  The  fact 
that  these  are  possible  and  probable  makes  it  clear  that  in  tlie  absence  of 
hbtorical  or  stratigraphic  data,  no  definite  condosion  can  be  reached.  We 
can  only  point  out  that  there  is  one  unvarying  toggle-like  harpoon  concept 
and  that  there  is  also  one  specific  mechanical  form  found  throughout  the 
entire  range,  but  its  rdative  frequency  varies  with  the  intensity  of  develop- 
ment in  lo<'alized  forms.  West  of  Hudson  Bay  it  dominates,  but  east  of  that 
point  it  is  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Also,  we  believe  that  the  peculiar 
open  .socket  is  more  prevalent  in  material  from  old  sites  and,  in  so  far  as  it 
goes,  indicates  a  ^rreatcr  similarity  between  them. 

Another  point  is  that  as  one  looks  at  the  different  harpoon  heads  he  gets 
the  impres'sion  that  tlie  forms  of  emi  barb,  for  example,  have  about  ex- 
haustnl  the  range  of  (>o.s.sibiIities  within  the  limits  of  the  fundamental 
concept.  If  this  is  correct,  we  should  then  expect  the  localisation  vS.  any 
given  variant  to  be  a  matter  of  accident  but  its  subse({uent  diffusion  would 
be  susceptible  of  an  historical  interpretation. 

Directing  our  attention  to  harpoon  shafts  and  their  accessories,  we  note 
that  a  pointed  butt  or  ice  breaker  is  rarely  found  around  Hudson  Bay  and 
to  the  eastward  not  at  all.  In  Alaska  such  butts  are  practically  universal 
and  our  material  from  Franklin  Bay  contains  many  of  tliem,  also  they  are 
note<l  in  the  ef)IIeetions  from  the  Eskimo  f)f  Coronation  (iidf.  The  manner 
of  joining  the  ivory  or  bone  socket  for  the  foreshaft  is  well  shown  b^'  the 
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illiistratffl  spcoiTnens  horn  Point  Barrow  and  other  sites.  These  methods 
are  rarely  found  east  of  Hudson  Ray. 

The  lou),'  arrow-head  with  harhs  on  one  side  so  rnnnerous  in  our  arehaeo- 
lugicui  tiilkvtioiLs  tioes  not  occur  with  equal  fre(jiiem,>  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Hudson  Ba^-  and  eastward.  The  modern  Eskimo  of  Alaska  and  as  far 
east  as  Coronation  Gulf  use  them  almost  exclusively,  but  in  Baffin  Land, 
for  example,  they  are  rare,  thoun^  not  unknown.  In  fact,  the  bow  itsdf 
is  most  used  in  the  regions  accessible  to  growing  wood  and  gradually  dwindles 
out  between  Hudson  Bay  and  West  Greenland.  However,  this  may  be  a 
modern  treml,  due  to  white  influence.  The  pec  uli<ir  arrow-head  referred 
to  above  is  found  among  some  uf  the  northern  D^n^  tribes  but  is  rare  in 
Siberia.  Some  of  the  Alaskan  forms  are  strikingly  like  the  pron^  on  ft  bird 
spear  and  may  have  developed  from  it. 

Ineidentally,  this  study  gi\fs  o])j)ortunity  for  comment  upon  a  sul)je<t 
ol  current  interest.  In  the  Auicrican  .liithroptjIogiM  for  Juimary,  llUT), 
Porsild  discussed  the  screw  as  employed  by  the  Eskimo,  claiming  it  as  au 
<rfd  and  independent  invention.  In  the  succeeding  issue  of  this  journal, 
Laufer  reviewed  the  former  literature  on  the  subject  and  took  the  position 
that  its  independent  origin  among  the  £skimo  was  far  from  pro^'en.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
Eskimo  archaeology  yet  reported,  an>-  observations  upon  the  occurr^oe  of 
the  screw  device  are  w  orth  recording.  With  one  exception  all  the  instances 
of  screws  we  have  noted  are  in  a  few  new  looking  surface  pieces.  This 
I'.vception  is-  frnni  Hirnirk  anr!  the  speeimen  is  so  broken  as  to  obsnire  its 
use,  but  we  infer  iliai  it  was  ornanienial.  Yet,  ^?inee  this  is  our  oMest  site, 
we  UHist  co!iclud«>  that  the  idea  of  cutting  a  sjtiral  was  kiumii  ul  that  tiuic. 
On  the  other  Jiantl,  this  is  the  only  case  and  whereas  in  our  collections  from 
the  living  Eskimo  we  find  a  screw  attachment  in  shaft  joints  and  shnilarones 
in  our  surface  specimens,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  all  our  series  of  objects 
the  old  sites  give  no  examples  of  a  screw  joint.  In  these  discusuons  of  the 
screw  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  mere  idea  of  cutting  a  spiral  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  mechanical  concept  of  a  screw.  Tims,  since  the  single 
Bimirk  ex  imple  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  merely  ornamental,  while 
the  modern  Hskimo  examples  are  of  the  other  kind,  we  nuist  conclude  that 
so  far  ns  the  St(  fnnsson  data  go,  the  evidence  favors  the  recent  origin  of  the 
scre%v  joint  in  th<'  west. 

I'or.sild,  lunvever,  iunsidei>  tlie  small  spurs  wi-  have  notcil  on  the  tangs 
of  tiarts  (Fig.  -7)  to  be  parts  of  a  .screw  iJirea«l  and  figures  some  together 
With  others  hanng  screw  tangs.  This  grouping  lends  a  certain  plausibility 
to  his  interpretations,  especially  since  in  his  figured  specimens  the  spurs 
are  diagonally  set.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  we  have  in  the  Stefinsson 
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coDecticHks  a  large  number  of  darts  bearing  tbese  spurs,  from  which  it  should 
be  easy  to  fonn  a  fair  estimate  of  the  justification  fw  such  an  interpretation. 
As  a  t(  3t  case,  we  took  the  darts  from  Point  Banow  and  found  them  to  run 
as  follows:  — 


In  short,  the  intent  cf  the  makers  of  these  darts  seems  to  have  been  to 

plucr  the  spurs  in  the  same  horizontal  plaTu-  and  those  that  appear  as 
diagonal  arc  accidents.  Again,  tlio  occasional  circular  shoulder  or  ridge 
around  the  tang  is  horizontal  and  not  cut  as  scfriTK-nts  of  a  screw  thread. 
The  darts  from  the  other  localities  studirtl  art'  similar.  Hence,  we  conclude 
that  amomr  fho  tangs  ffir  rlarts  west  oi  Hudson  Bay  tiie  presence  of  n  scrow 
joint  ia  not  so  far  appan  nt.  I'ursilii's  Greenland  material  sho%vs  the  use 
of  screw  threads  upon  similar  tlarts,  but  it  seems  fair  to  H:>sume  tliut  this  is  a 
localised  fcnm,  the  antiquity  of  which  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Further, 
we  must  question  the  interpretation  of  even  the  diagonal  spurs  in  Greenland 
spechnens  as  parts  of  screw  threads,  since  spurs  in  general  are  found  through- 
out the  whde  Eskhno  range.  The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
more  widely  distributed  spur  is  i>y  far  the  older  form  and  the  restricted 
screw  the  more  recent.  The  empirical  result  is  that  the  entire  Stef&nsson 
collection  offers  no  example  of  the  screw  joint  for  darts.  It  occtu-s  only  on 
a  very  few  ivory  soekt  f  for  lances  all  of  which  are  freshly  cut  and  reveal 
no  trace^  of  weathering  or  earth  stains. 

Taking  a  wider  view  of  the  suhjeet  we  r«H*all  that  the  usual  custoTn  is  tu 
roughen  the  tangs  to  bono  insiruuRnti  by  iiaeking.  We  have  exaimncci 
many  specimens  showing  such  hacking  and  rarely  found  the  cuts  deviating 
from  the  horisontal,  but  occasionatly  one  that  is  so  rotated  as  to  simulate 
s^iments  of  a  screw  thread.  In  conclusion,  the  methods  of  securing  tangs 
in  our  old  specimens  can  be  comprehended  under  the  heads  of  (a)  roughening 
the  surface  by  hacking,  (b)  the  use  of  end  knobs  or  transverse  ridges,  and 
(c)  the  use  of  spurs.  The  great  antiquity  of  these  methods  is  suggested 
when  we  turn  to  implements  of  the  Magdalenian  Period  of  Western  Europe, 
when  all  three  were  in  use.  To  repeat  then,  we  fail  to  find  pood  reasons 
for  a.Hsurning  an  historical  relation  between  the  spurs  and  tlu'eads  reported 
for  some  Greenland  darts. 


No  spurs 

Spurs  opposite 

Spurs  diagonal 

Circular  shoulder 

Broken  beyond  recognition 


17 

38 
15 
16 
13 


Total 


99 
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In  {he  early  summer  of  1906  the  eiqwdition 
deioended  tlw  Muckaiiinft  River  by  boat  to  the 

Arctic  Ocean.  The  winter  was  spent  on  the 
north  coast  rf  AlMka,  with  sled  journeys  as  far 
west  as  the  WuiuwTight  Inlet.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1900  the  expedition  moved  eastward 
along  the  coast  by  boat  and  sled,  and  spent  the 
wintor  foUowing  near  Cape  Fany. 

In  late  April,  1910,  Mr.  Stefinsson  left  Lang- 
ton  Bay  and  Cape  Lyon,  the  latter  the  most 
easterly  point  known  to  be  visited  by  the  Western 
Eaidmo,  and  traversed  the  ooast  oi  Dolphm  aaid 
Union  Strait  to  Cape  Bexley  encountering  no 
Eskimo  until  the  end  of  the  journey  when  he 
found  a  tribe  that  had  never  seen  a  white  man.  In 
liay,  1910,  Mr.  SteMnsBon  eroesed  over  to 
Victoria  Island  and  then  proceeded  southward 
from  Liston  Island,  entering  ihr  nrmth  of  thn 
Coppermine  Kiver  in  early  June.  He  spent  the 
ammiMr  on  the  Coppermine  and  Dease  rivers 
and  IMsmal  Lake.  Jn  early  November  he  went 
to  Langtcn  Piny  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Ander- 
son, crossing  one  of  the  largest  unexplored  regions 
in  Canada. 

In  April,  1911,  Mr.  iStefdnsson  and  Dr.  Ander- 
son returned  to  the  Coppermine  region  and  in 
Apcfl,  Mxy  and  June  Mr.  Stettnsson  and  the 

Eskimo  Natkusiak  cros-sed  Coronation  QnU, 
pa8.sod  through  Dolpliin  and  Union  Strait,  crossed 
the  Wollastou  peuiuauia  of  Victoria  Island, 
Prince  Albert  Sound,  took  there  about  400 pounds 
of  scientidc  collections  and  hauled  these  across 
the  still  frozen  sea  to  the  mainland  and  thence 
along  the  coast  to  Langton  Bay,  where  the 
summer  was  spent  in  ardiaeolofl^eal  wotlc. 

The  winter  of  1911-12,  devoted  chiefly  to 
linguistic  researohes,  was  qmut  on  Horton  River 

inland  from  Langton  Bay.  Mr.  Stef  uisson 
started  from  Langton  Bay,  March  22,  1912.  for 
the  thousand-mile  sled  trip  to  Point  Burrow 
Alaska.  IBte  reached  that  plaoe  June  13,  ^pent 
the  following  two  months  in  the  excavation  of 
ancient  village  sites,  and  left  there  August  13 
on  board  the  U.  8.  revenue  cutter  "Bear"  bound 
lor  Nome,  Aladca. 
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NOTE. 

As  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work  Mr.  Stefdnsson  was  not  able  to  see 
either  the  manuscript  or  the  proof  to  the  preceding  pages,  but  a  copy  reached  him  in 
the  Arctic  by  the  summer  of  1915.  During  the  following  two  years  he  made  certain 
corrections  and  annotations  which  reached  the  Editor  in  1918.  These  are  now  issued 
as  the  final  number  of  the  volume  simimarizing  the  ethnological  data  of  the  expedition. 
The  corrections  and  annotations  are  given  in  order  of  page  citation. 

All  students  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr,  Stef^nason  for  the  full  frank,  way  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  original  diary  notes  on  record.  The  necessity  for  the  corrections 
that  follow  will  be  appreciated  by  all  experienced  field-workers.  The  first  150  pages 
of  Part  I  were  dictated  just  before  the  explorer  set  out  on  his  last  expedition  and  were 
not  transcribed  until  later.  This  transcription  he  never  saw  until  in  print.  Thus  he 
is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  necessity  of  these  corrections.  The  burden  of 
that  rests  upon  the  writer. — The  Editor. 
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p.  12,  line  12.  RiMd  Katj  Puint  for  Cajw  Pmnl. 

P.  12,  line  22.  Read  unviti  ff>r  onr^t 

P.  13,  tine  6.  Head  <^  Good  Hoj»  for  a/Mi  Uood  Huyt. 

P.  14,  lint  15.  Read  Nvgwaffmiut  for  jywwMgmwt. 

P.  U,  line  17.  Omit  .semicolon  and  reatl  Horton  River  for  CS0 

P.  15,  line  22.  Itpfid  «fT)7/,>  /s/anda  for  Bell  Jdand. 

P.  18,  line  1$.  Read  de/tn-e  for  dotcn,  t\fter, 

P.  19,  lineSS.  Reed AoimI for mtf. 

P.  20,  lino  20.  Read  none  Ind  for  comMOii^. 

P.  20,  line  39.  Read  faU  for  rush. 

P.  21,  line  22.  Read  could  not  be  made  for  could  be  made. 

P.  22,  line  38.  'Rf»Acoatt  weal  oj  the  GulJ  tat  coast  of  the  GulJ. 

P.  23,  line  4.  "Brndthnntti  AlkahaAamdOrtaiSimlAni^ 

Slave  Lfike. 

P.  23,  line  24  Read  Tuyormial  for  Tuyorminl. 

P.  24,  line  18.  Read  Kupuk  for  Kupuk;  oj  Richard  Inlatul  for  an  Richard  Island. 

P.  25,  last  line.  Read  cAorter  wnlcrn  «M  for  imvcr  iiimtam 

P.  27,  line  35.  Read  mtmlh  for  north. 

P.  28,  line  6.  Read  could  for  would. 

P.  29,  last  line.  Read  a  period  after  wetla^ly. 

P.  30,  line  1.  Omit  parentbeNB  avmuid  Ktmgktrifwik. 

P.  30,  line  18.  Read  to  a  loccUion. 

Wherever  they  nrr  found  the  names  of  tlie  Prinoe  Albert  Wn««»s^f  Minto Inlet 
people  should  begin  with  Kang-  or  KaA-. 

P.  36,  line  12.  Omit  in  mno  ef. 

P.  35,  line  17.  Read /ern«f  for/oibttwrf. 

P.  37,  lino  12  Read  posU  for  post. 

P.  37,  line  13.  Read  UgytUigmiut  for  Ugultj/miui. 

P.  38,  Inw  IS.  Rand  enriot  «r  duarmt  for  eurios. 

P.  41,  line  32.  Rend  ihenfhm  for  howem* 

P.  42,  line  11.  Rmt!  ^nmld  for  could. 

P.  43,  line  4.  Read  gathering  for  gathered. 

P.  43,  Une  13.  Read  hundreda  oJ  yean  for  hundred  years. 

P.  44,  Une  13.  Read  imm'e  for  mad. 

P.  /iS,  line  2.  Read  a  period  after  children. 
P.  .W,  lines  11-12.    Read  parentheses  before  a  and  after  hour. 
P.  58,  lines  21-22.   Read  a6ou^  <m«  hundred  yards,  in  parentheses. 

P.  58,  line  20.  Read  n  period  after  Aanb. 

P.  63,  line  3.  Read  boonit  for  blocks. 

P.  fi5,  line  10.  Read  door  of  for  door  and. 

P.  65,  line  38.  Read  are  commonly  used  for  are  used. 

P.  W,  Une  2.  Read  typ«  for  time. 

P.  66,  line  13.  Read  are  therefore  in  ipring,  very  smdU, 

P.  67,  line  12.  Read  a  period  after  cooking  w  done. 

P.  67.  line  31.  Read  /or  something  for  or  something. 
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P.  67,  line  35.     Read  hair  of  your  clothing  ffnt  hait  doUiing. 

P,  68,  line  24.     Read  Kogluktitaluk  for  Kugarjfuak. 

P.  70|  line  20.     Read  depth  for  depth*. 

P.  81,  Ibe  21.    Bead  meat  for  meatt. 

P.  S4,  line  32.     Read  pole-hac^  for  polo-hook. 

P.  85,  line  6.       Read  the  summer  hunting  unpt^nenta  foe  tk$  hmUnif  implementt, 
P.  85,  line  23.     Read  aUo  for  chiefiy. 
P.  90,  line  18.     Read  mtwft  for  mcM, 

P.  00,  linee  ^Mll.  Read :  When  blood  alone  is  used  the  type  of  joint  diowB  u  Fig. 

37  is  invariably  used. 
P.  112,  lines  12-13.    Delete  care  for. 
P.  113,  line  5.     Read  preeminently  for  paramountiy. 

P.  113,  line  8.    Delete  Ao^moon.  Apparently  I  must  have  had  in  mind  the  Alaskan 

iiliis  when  I  used  this  word.  The  edge  oi  the  eastern  uIll  is  not 

curved  enough  to  deserve  the  word. 
P.  121,  line  7.     Read  lhe«e  for  Ihose. 
P.  126,  line  38.   Read  man  for  grown. 

P,  128,  line  36.    Read  a  period  after  however. 

P.  128,  line  27.    Read  of  white  men's  for  on  while  men's. 

P.  133,  hne  19.  si.pLsit.  When  I  wrote  this  I  meant  to  say  that  the  singular  form  of 
the  word  is  ai.  and  the  plural  form  R.t;  the  dual  would  ben  Jc.  I 
use  the  .  here  as  Thalbitier  does  to  indicate  that  it  takes  twice  as 
long  to  pronounce  the  sound  of  the  i  as  ordinary  -  the  ordinary 
being  about  as  in  our  word  "sit." 

P.  136,  line  25.   Ddete  upon  ikem. 

P.  137,  line  21.    Read  whole  for  whale. 

P.  137,  line  37.    Read  dominr>-Khape<l  iot  dommiHtked. 

P.  139,  line  20.    Read  that  for  those. 

P.  141,  line  37.    Read /or  for  or. 

P.  143|  line  10.  The  dedensioD  of  this  word  should  be  knugnk,  kauUuk,  kaukkat 

where  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  k's.  If  the  guttural 
of  Greenland  is  used  the  declension  becomes  kaugaq,  kaukkak, 
kaukkat. 

P.  144,  line  10.   Read  neOuak  for  naOuak. 

P.  148,  line  4.      Read  leaden  toSf  leader. 

P.  149,  line  23.   Read:  The  main  part  of  the  hood  of  a  man's  eoat  was  made,  etc. 


Notes  for  190<>-7  Section  of  the  Report 

The  extracts  from  the  diary  of  1006-7  (pp.  151~inr))  represent  the  first  attempts 
to  study  the  Eskimo  and,  hence,  should  be  treated  with  reserve  by  comparative 
students.  For  example,  the  information  ffiVtn  me  on  "  Feathers  as  a  Means  of  Identi- 
ficaticm"  (pp.  ISO,  168,  171)  was  deliberate  mtsinformatbn.  One  day  I  learned  that 
the  term  anhroaq  f(^harin)  waj?  applied  to  them.  I  moreover,  told  specifically 
by  a  relative  of  my  original  informant  that  the  very  feathers  which  Memoranna  fRoxy) 
had  told  me  were  worn  to  distinguish  him  and  his  clothing  from  others,  had  been 
given  him  as  anfkroaf  when  he  waa  a  child  by  a  speotfied  female  relative.  Qnmywayto 
Fwnt  Barrow  tiie  spring  of  1912 1  met  Rojqt  in  the  Mackeniie  Delta  and  asked  him 
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why  he  had  not  told  me  that  the  feathen  weie  onftroot.  He  replied  that  Bret  when  be 

worked  with  white  men  he  had  tried  to  explain  such  things  and  uIwayH  been  laughed  at 
or  reprimanded  for  telling  foolish  or  untruthful  things.  He  admitted  that  his  former 
explauatiou  to  me  had  been  made  up;  he  had,  iu  fact,  often  explained  the  presence 
of  the  auM  feftthen  on  Ue  eoat  to  othar  white  men  And  ehraye  as  he  ocplatned  them 
to  me  first.  He  knew  of  no  white  man  but  me  who  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
anfiroaq  and  he  did  not  know  the  white  man's  word  lor  the  same  thing  even  if  he 
wanted  to  explain. 

On  pace  198  is  a  nferenee  to  the  death  of  aeveral  penone  apparantly  fimn  eatii^ 
beluga  meat.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  in  an  offhand  way,  explained  by  whalers,  etc., 
as  cases  of  ptomaine  poisoning.  Thb  can  hardly  bo  for  the  cases  known  to  me 
have  all  involved  the  eating  of  fresh-killed  beluga,  with  one  exception — that  of  a 
traveling  party  of  Maekensie  ESakimo  who  camped  beside  a  white  whale  oaohe  in 
winter  and  all  of  whom — six,  I  think — with  the  exception  of  one  woman,  died.  It 
f«eem.«i  likely  to  me  that  the  ()isc;\s('  is  mtlier  in  the  nntMrp  of  trichinosis  thnn  of  the 
type  of  ptomaines.  All  Eskimo  kuuwn  to  me  attribute  Huch  things  to  broken  taboos 
in  eonneetioa  with  the  whale  fishery. 

P.  187,  line  35.    Read  PiU  Point  for  Flaxman  Island. 

On  page  198  is  (juotcMl  from  Captain  Mogg  the  statement  that  wood  is  more 
abundant  on  Banks  island  east  of  Nelson  Head  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Victoria 
Island  in  a  similar  latitude.  It  is  my  opinion  since  visiting  both  coasts  by  sled  that 
the  reverse  is  the  ease.  The  rest  of  Captain  Mogg's  information  quoted  on  that  page 
is  in  aceord  with  my  owti  later  observations,  c.vrept  in  regard  to  the  "b:ul"  pe<iple  of 
Bank.s  Island.  The  only  jx'ople  on  Banks  Island  m  recent  years  are  these  same 
Eskimo  whu  vt-tited  Captain  M(^;g,  who  spent  the  winter  there  frequently,  though 
not  the  winter  of  1914-15.  The  summer  of  1916  nine  persona  apeni  the  summer  in 
Banks  I.sland.  What  they  told  me  corroborates  in  all  essentials  the  information  thej' 
gave  me  in  May.  1911.  They  are  familiar  with  meh  features  of  Banks  Island  as 
nesting  places  of  birds,  unfordablo  rivers,  etc.,  which  shows  they  arc  in  the  habit  of 
spending  summers  there  ooeaakKially .  They  used  to  do  so  frequently  while  there  was 
yet  iron  to  be  found  at  Meiey  Bay;  since  then  rarely — because  of  the  extcn!ii.i  ition 
of  the  musk-ox,  they  say,  tjpnn  which  they  formerly  largely  depended.  The  "had" 
people  referred  to  by  Mogg  s  informants,  unless  the  matter  is  a  pure  misunderstanding, 
mtist  have  been  either  the  now  extf  net  (also  then  extinct)  Ugyuligmiut  of  northern 
Rrinces  of  Wales  Strait  or  else  the  very  Baillie  Islands  Eakimo  who  acted  as  inter- 
preters for  Captain  Mogg--membprf»  of  the  crew. 

My  cstinmte  of  the  population  does  not,  of  course,  agree  with  Captain  Mogg's 
— mine  is  conriderably  larger  and  keeps  growing  as  I  learn  more  about  the  country. 

An  example  of  mal-^ulministration  of  laws,  or  of  wrongly  interpreted  laws,  is 
given  on  p.  W.i  As  I  recollcrt  it  now,  Dr.  Mar.sli.  the  Presbyterian  Mi.'ssionary  at 
Point  Barrow,  told  me  that  the  woman  in  question  was  to  his  knowledge  over  the  age 
implied  by  the  conviction  of  Lopez  for  "Statutory  Rape."  The  woman  was,  so  far 
as  I  could  leam«  both  in  her  own  intention  and  his,  hie  wife.  However  the  age  matter 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  from  tlic  records  of  baptisms  at  the  Point  Barrow  Missiim 
that  women  then-  freijuently  have  children  before  they  are  fourteen  and  occasionally 
before  thirteen,  whicli  makes  the  assumption  that  an  Eskimo  girl  is  too  young  to 
marry  at  sixteen  ridieulous.  In  my  opinion  the  Eskimo  women  who  do  not  many 
Mom  fourteen  are  veiy  few  indeed. 
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P.  203,  line  20.  The  Takpuk  referred  to  as  considered  crasy  by  the  other  Eskimo 
is  still  sane.  So  far  from  heiriK  crazy,  he  is  probably  the  most  talented  Eskimo,  at 
least  in  a  business  way,  north  of  Point  Hope — certainly  he  is  the  most  prominent 
aod  at  times  handloB  mofe  ioods  annually  than  any  but  one  white  man  raident  in 
the  oountiy — more,  aim,  than  some  white  traders  who  oomc  to  the  eountiy  in  shipe 
expecting  to  make  a  living  trading.  I  should  f;iv  that  if  there  in  a  sane  and 
dependable  Eskimo  in  the  country  that  one  is  iakpuk— in  my  opinion  a  charmmg 
man  and  a  gmtkman.  If  be  bas  had  no  miefortune  ainoe  I  lest  knev^",  his  property 
mtirt  be  well  over  twmty-five  tluHisand  dollars,  apart  from  the  "good  will"  of  bit 
extensive  pntrrp.nsef*  involving  tlic  cmphn'rnont  of  men. 

P.  204.  We  have  now  in  our  empkiy  three  Kftkimo  who  have  seen  the  European- 
hke  manbent  of  the  Kanghiryuanniut— one  with  Klinkenberg  and  two  with  Mogg. 
Their  story  remains  the  same  as  recorded  here.  Of  my  own  observations  yott  have 
heard  enough  already.  1 1  is  likely  we  shall  witiiin  a  few  days  from  this  writing  oooie 
in  contact  with  this  tribe  again. 

P  204,  line  37.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  hunting  of  the  Victoria  Islandors 
**  where  there  are  willowe";  Klinkenberg  reported  their  huntfaig  among  *iees,  and 
conc-hKlod  {hrrr  wore  trees  on  Victoria  Island.  Where  tb^  hmit  among  trees  IS  OD 
Hanbury's  Arkilinik  River  near  liaker  Ijxke. 

P.  207,  line  hi    Read  Mr.  Lopp  ior  Mr.  Lapp. 

P.  207,  line  16.  Length  of  Stories.  It  is  eommonly  said  fay  people  from  the  eoast 
south  of  Hope  to  Nome  that  various  men  knew  stones  ^riiidi  it  took  months  to  tdl. 

P.  208,  line  25.  Read  crooked  for  cracked. 

P.  210,  lino  6.  With  regard  to  the  shooting  of  the  Eskimo  in  question  by  Indians, 
I  learn  from  one  of  the  Eskimo  employed  fay  us  now  who  wae  on  the  Gohrille  at  the 

time,  that  there  was  always  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Eskimo  had  rejilly  been 
shot.  The  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  tiody  when  found,  was  already  badly 
decayed;  some  said  there  was  no  doubt  he  had  been  shot;  others  .said  the  body  had 
never  been  sufficiently  examined  to  determine  if  there  was  a  wound  or  no. 

1909^1910. 

P.  215,  line  3.  Insert:  A  slit  is  first  cut  near  the  center  ctf  the  skin  along  its  long 
axis  and  of  about  such  a  length  that  the  ends  of  the  cut  arc  about  se  distant  from  the 
ends  of  the  skin  as  the  middle  of  the  cut  is  from  the  sides  of  tho  skin. 

P.  215,  Une  17.  Interpret  east  and  ut.s7  a.s  foliowd:  East  is  the  direction  along  the 
coast  from  the  Yukon  to  Greenland,  and  a  "tribe"  living  ea^i  of  another  "tribe"  is 
the  one  that  you  will  eome  to  last  in  following  the  sea  beadi  from  the  Yukon  towards 
Greenland.  West  is  just  the  opposite.  Our  words  ecutt  and  wed  ndth  reference  to 
some  slu  h  fi\<  il  |K>int  as  the  north  star  are  absent,  and  also  the  correepondiog  ideas 
uiDung  ail  l-^kuno  pcrsuuoijy  known  to  me. 

P.  217,  line  31.  Read  eaine  for  Mine. 

P  220,  lino  '57.  In  this  line,  or  at  some  other  point  in  this  parapraph,  there 
should  be  inserted  a  statement  \a  the  effect  that  a  family  other  than  Ilaviniq's  spent 
all  winter  in  th«  willow  part  of  Horton  River  the  year  ilavini(|  Uved  at  its  mouth, 
and  Uiat  it  was  this  family  who  never  went  as  far  upstream  as  the  sprues  and  rabbit 
eountiy  and  lived  all  winter  on  ptarmigan.  The  man's  name  may  i»r  may  not  be  in 
my  diary 
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P.  221;  line  5,  doors.  The  foUowiiiK  Is  of  interest  a*  to  the  use  of  trap  doon. '  I 
have  known  it  for  name  ypars  h\i{  T  nm  not  sure  I  have  ever  entered  it  in  my  notes. 

I  found  out  first  from  Natku^uicj  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  cold  air 
was  heavier  than  warm  and  would  therefore  not  rise  into  the  house.  I  have  seen  some- 
where the  statement  about  our  anoesfeon  that  they  "breathed  air  without  knowing  it." 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Eskimo  today.  They  do  not  understand  that  wind  is  air 
in  moHnn,  nor  have  they  any  similar  notion  nor  word  for  "air."  They  do  know  that  a 
bag  may  be  inflated,  and  do  employ  the  principle  frequently  but  1  feel  sure  they  do 
nol  generaliae  it  in  an;.'  way—each  such  thing  is  an  iaobited  fact  to  them,  connected 
with  otiier  facts  by  no  law.  Natkusiaq  did  not  know  that  trap  doors  had  any  advan- 
tage over  other  doors  in  keeping  otitroldair  and  fliH  not  believe  they  had  cvon  when 
told.  He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  warmth  of  a  house  depended  on  the 
length  of  the  alleyway  and  it  made  no  difference  if  the  alleyway  oommmueated  with 
the  house  by  a  door  in  the  floor  or  a  door  in  the  .side.  The  size  of  the  door  made  a 
ditTf>ronr»\  he  said,  hut  its  t'lcvi'.'irui  above  tiie  floor  made  no  difTerence.  He  did 
know,  however,  that  an  elevated  sleeping  platform  in  a  house  was  warmer  than  the 
floor,  but  did  not  see  bow  that  had  any  lelation  to  the  advantage  of  a  trap  door  above 
otiieiB. 

SiiK  t'  then  I  have  inquired  of  many  Eskimo  and  have  foimd  none  who  knew  any 
advantage  in  a  trap  door,  though  man}'  of  the  Mackenzie  Mskinio  never  even  henrd  of 
any  other  kind  of  door  till  they  were  grown  men  and  never  used  one  till  Itssa  than  ten 
yean  ago.  Th^  regard  audi  doon  merely  as  a  fashion  that  is  now  past  its  vogue 
— as  we  do  beaver  hats.  I  always  insist  that  the  snowhouses  uicd  in  our  traveling  in 
winter  shall  have  doors  the  upper  edges  of  which  are  twelve  or  eighteen  inrjies  below 
the  level  of  the  sleeping  platform.  But  whenever  I  am  not  along,  our  L^kinio  make 
snowhouses  with  doon  the  threshold  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  floor  (whidi  menni 
also  the  level  of  tli<  )  1 1 .  They  always  close  these  doors  fthey  have  (o,  or  disc  the 
house  would  be  nnl)earahl\-  eold)  and  I  ahvT\'«  leave  our  low  doors  open.  However, 
when  our  Eskimo  by  themselves  use  tha>e  luw-door  houses  they  always  close  the 
doon.  Tlieir  observation  of  the  two  typea  of  doon  has  not  so  far  convinced  any  of 
them  that  one  Ls  better  than  the  otlier  They  merdy  fi^low  the  pnsent  fashions 
ih&t  of  doors  in  the  walls  instead  of  the  floor. 

I  have  myself  fre(iuently  said  that  the  Kskimo  applied  the  principle  of  the 
greater  weight  of  cold  air  towards  keeping  their  houses  warm.  I  am  now  clear  they 
reoogniae  no  such  principle^  and  that  their  using  doon  in  the  floor  ia  aa  much  a 
fashion  with  them  as  white  bow  tien  are  with  us.  I  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  mis- 
use of  words  in  saying  they  have  the  dome  principle  in  nrrhitoetnre.  They  do  biuld 
domes,  but  they  do  not  any  more  recognize  a  principle  in  that  than  they  do  in  the 
trap  doore. 

11 1  I  sideration  brought  out  above,  that  no  principle  is  being  apphed  con- 
sciously by  the  iifern  of  trap  doors  or  of  dome  hou-«es,  brinte»  out  clearly  the  possible 
value  of  conservatism  in  certain  cases.  But  for  the  conservatism  that  made  each 
generation  follow  their  predeceeson,  many  e  family  whose  fuel  waa  scant  would  have 
shivered  in  cold  bouses,  as  their  desoendanta  do  now  whenever  tbqr  lack  sod  or  onal 
to  keep  a  .sheet-iron  stove  hot. 

I  am  convinced — but  I  shall  not  go  into  the  too  long  Justification  of  that  con- 
viction^hat  if  any  Eridm  does  think  a  tmp  dew  keeps  a  house  wanner  than  some 
other  kind  of  d<><  >r,  the  rsason  in  his  mind  will  be  of  the  kind  which  makes  him  prefer 
a  dried-up  bumblebee  to  some  other  riiarm  for  warding  off  anow  blindness. 
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P.  228,  line  19.  I  aay  of  a  log  found  on  the  beaeh  in  Dolphin  and  Umoo  Struts 
that  it  could  hardly  date  back  to  Richardson's  time  (1818)  I  am  now  convinced  it 
does.  Since  that  diary  entry  was  madp  I  have  seen  similar  logs  (spruce  tret's)  chopped 
by  Richardson's  Indiansi  and  piled  up  at  Fort  Confidence,  north  shore  of  Bear  lake. 
That  firewood  would  never  be  supposed  even  ten  years  old  now  by  persons  basing 
their  estimate  on  the  decay  of  wood  in  some  such  climate  as  that  of  New  York  or 
even  Ontario.  Further,  the  way  in  which  the  Bear  I..ake  Indians  cut  logs  for  their 
fires  is  never  duplicated  or  even  ^proached  by  any  Eskimo  known  to  me.  The  log  in 
question  may,  therefore,  be  definitely  referred  to  Bidiatdion's  party — would  not 
even  say  positively  it  might  not  date  from  his  fint  joumiy  (1825). 

The  wood  at  Fort  Confidence  has,  since  that  time,  given  me  a  sort  of  standard 
for  et»iiiuuting  the  age  of  Eskimo  house  ruins.  In  this  connection  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  decay  is  much  slower  on  the  Arctic  Coast  than  near  Bear  Lake  for 
there  is  a  great  diffennoe  in  elimate^  although  no  sudh  differenee  as  that  between  New 
England  and  the  Arctic 

P.  22H,  hne  37.  The  deserted  village  in  question  was  at  Cape  Bcxley  and  not 
Point  Hope. 

P.  228,  last  line.  The  reference  to  irindows  here  (and  in  many  other  places)  is 

an  error.  These  were  holes  made  in  the  house  wall  for  convenience  in  loading  sleds 
at  breaking  camp.  Ire  windows  arc.  however,  fjometimes  used  both  in  fall  and  .spring. 
Ice  from  ponds  or  rivers  is  usually  used  and  tiie  same  window  is  hauled  from  camp 
to  camp  and  used  over  and  over.  While  the  weather  is  very  odd  these  windows  are 
commonly  well  up  in  the  roof,  but  towards  spring  tb^  may  be  placed  lower  in  the 

wall  to  prevent  incltintr 

On  p.  229  and  elsewhere  the  people  who  built  this  Bexley  village  are  called 
Victoria  Islanders.  We  later  learnt  that  the  people  most  numerous  were  the  Akkuli** 
kattagmiut  who  may  be  considered  at  home  wlwn  at  Bexl^.  Next  in  numbers  were 
the  Hanerapiniut  of  the  Victoria  roast  v-o-t  of  Simpson  Bay,  then  in  about  equal 
numbers  Puiplirmiut  of  Victoria  Island  ubout  Simi>8on  Bay  and  Noahonirmiut  of  the 
mainland  near  the  narrows  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits.  There  were  a  few  represen- 
tatives of  several  tribes  farther  east.  The  village  was  a  trading  rendesvous. 

P.  229,  line  32.  Read  ilyeranaittuanUuU  for  aUanailiuanluiU, 

V.  2.1!,  line  35.  There  Is  a  statement  that  there  were  no  copper  tools.  We  saw- 
several  later  and  in  one  house  1  know,  in  particular,  of  a  copper  ulu.  Copper,  however., 
was  more  rave  here  than  either  In  Vietoria  Island  or  on  the  Coppermine. 

P.  231,  line  37.  The  UaUirmiut  referred  to  proved  to  be  Klinkenberg's  party  of 
theCM(70  who  winten- 1  1  Ofi'i  6  at  Bell  Island  (called  on  some  charts  Cape  Kendall) 
on  southwest  Victoria  Island.  They  had  identified  Klinkenberg's  whole  party, 
which  included  whites,  negroes  and  Eskimo  from  .^Ifuska,  the  Mackenzie,  and  Baillie 
Ishmds,  with  the  Uallinniut  or  People4ip>theX>>ast  (BailUe  Islanders,  etc.)  with 
whom  their  forefathen  used  to  trade.  They  did  not  identify  their  source  of  metal 
goods  with  the  eountry  of  the  Kaplunat.  which  they  seem  to  have  thought  of  as  boifiR 
solely  in  the  direction  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  beyond.  I  do  not  thmk  they  had  any 
definite  notion,  whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  what  Kaplunat  loolEed  like,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  they  did  not  identify  Kllnksnb«g*s party  as  Kaplunat — especially asthe 
Mackensie  and  Baillie  Eskimo  never  use  the  word  b  speaking  to  an  Esldmo,  though 
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tlipv  (i<)  use  it  ill  the  jnrpjon  spoken  to  whit<i!*.  Further,  nonf  nf  those  wr  s;nv  nt  Boxlcv 
or  near  there  had  seen  IvlinkeobergH  party — their  information  was  hearsay  from 
Prince  Albert  ijound. 

P.  235,  line  26.  Read  Ui/eranaUtun  for  UyemneAtuti, 

P.  *2:W,  linc«  2  {-25.  The  >itri(omont  alwitt  f  ho  journcyj*  to  Banks  Isl:ind  is  incor- 
rect. It  should  be  that  the  Prince  ^Ubert  ijound  and  Minto  Inlet  ptoplo  cross  to 
Banks  Inland  after  midwinter  and  return  in  March  or  April.  We  have  found  it  so 
and  doubtlem  misundentood  the  Haneragmiut.  Sueh  mtaundentandinp  vere 
frequent  the  fint  few  days,  though  many  were  detected  b^ore  bemg  entered  in  my 
diary. 

P.  24o,  Une  1.  The  statement  quoted  from  Captain  Mogg  that  the  Victoria 
bhind  people  have  eteda  of  the  short  Mackenaietyfie-Hkbout  four  feet  long— is  oon- 
trary  to  our  observation  since.  We  have  .seen  no  sled  under  eigjit  fe^  Unlen  it  be 
slofls  made  of  niiusk-ox  hide.  I  think  the  r<»ron;iti()n  Culf  .-ilods  averape  lonper  than 
Victoria  Island.  It  is  probable  that  in  general  the  sleds  get  longer  as  one  goes  east 
from  Bexley  all  the  way  to  King  William  bland  and  Qiesterfield  Inlet. 

P.  246,  line  29.  We  never  saw  any  proper  sleeping  bags,  but  we  later  often  saw 
robes  of  such  a  shape  as  would  Vm»  pivrn  wrre  a  bnp  first  tnade  and  then  slit  from  a 
point  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  foot  all  the  way  to  the  mouth. 

P.  249,  line  6.  I  have  leaned  from  Natkusiaq  who  went  for  us  in  1915  to  get 
the  North  Star  from  Anderson  in  Dolphin  and  Union  StraitJ?,  that  the  Amigailaq  men- 
tioned here  i>*  now  a  hnitsc-confint  < I  r  ripple  as  a  result  of  hia  leg  SOies. 

P.  252,  line  15.    Head  wares  for  mett. 

P.  254,  Une  7.    Read  beaver  for  bears. 

P.  255,  line  6.  This  entry  should  begin  as  follows:  "Tannaumiq  knows  the 

names  of  about  a  third  of  the  flowers  we  have  seen  here  this  summer.  .\  purple 
flower  Ls  culled  it(|iloyaq  (means  literally:  image,  picture,  effigy,  representation  on  a 
reduced  scale,  of  an  Indian). 

P.  255,  line  40.  Read  dj^Sdenf  for  (liif«r«ii<. 

P.  256,  line  2.   The  "Nerk"  or  "Neq"  discussed  here  was  afterwards  clearly 

identified  with  Dr.  R;u" 

P.  256,  line  24.  Head  explanatum  for  explained. 
P.  256,  line  40.   Read      for  and. 

P.  2.>S,  line  20.    Read  flood  for  head. 

P.  259,  line  10.    Read  XarhuKM'  for  new  hou^c. 

P.  259,  Une  •Hi.  The  party  of  "white  men"  (kaplunat)  here  mentioned  proved 
not  to  have  been  white  men  at  all,  but  Indians  (Slavey  or  Dog  Rib).  They  met  the 
IjV^lciip^  accidentally-  the  two  parties  came  face  to  face  in  hilly  (-ouiitry  -uddenly 
at  rIn«o  rpmrtprs.  Both  parties  were  frighlciicfi  :iiul  soon  «ppara1<'d.  Tliat  tht- Iflskimo 
took  the  Indians  (.full  bloods)  to  be  white  men  shows  clearly  how  little  tUey  knew  of 
either  whites  or  Indians. 

P.  262,  line  .31.  That  the  Bear  Lake  Indiana  never  sleep  by  open  fi  in  winter  is 
a  mistAke.  The  practlfo  is  pniliahly  not  «<>  rnmmnn  among  llii»  Crt'i-,  but  certainly 
the  Indian  we  later  employed — a  half-blood,  but  brought  up  among  the  Slavey — 
advised  us  several  nights  not  to  bother  putting  up  the  tent  and  we  slept  by  an  open 
fire.  We  found  it  really  more  comfortable,  whatever  the  temperature,  than  the  tipi, 
when  there  was  no  wind.  The  outdoor  fire  will  keep  burning  a  considerablo  part  of 
the  night  but  the  tipi  fire  soon  goes  out.  Besides,  the  way  in  which  the  Skvey  tipi 
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is  kept  fr(H3  of  smoke  is  that  there  are  three  or  more  ofKm  '■paros  unclcr  the  walls  for 
the  air  to  enter  that  aoon  rushes  up  through  the  top  of  the  tcot  with  the  fierce  draught 
cauNd  by  the  large  fin.  At  night,  so  long  as  the  tipi  is  wanner  than  the  outdoor  air, 
•  this  draught  continues  while  outdoMi  there  ifl  no  air  movuig  unless  there  u  wind,  and 
it  is  often  calm  in  the  woods. 

P.  263,  line  36.  The  statement  in  this  paragraph  that  the  Indiana  oon^^ider  the 
older  the  caribou  the  bigger  the  horns,  is  with  reference  to  the  common  Altutka  and 
Mftdmnrie  belief  that  in  old  age  the  home  of  budea  get  mailer.  Where  the  truth  Ilea 
will  be  a  matter  of  accident,  for  neitlicr  Rskimo  nor  Indians,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  will 
allow  observed  facts  to  alter  at)  inh  riled  belief.  I  know  two  criteria  for  judging  the 
age  of  a  caribou — the  worn  cunuiiiuu  of  the  teeth  and  the  fact  that  (up  to  maturity 
at  leaat)  the  older  the  caribou  the  earlier  in  the  season  it  wiU  aequire  baok  fat  eadi 
year.  Neither  b  very  definite,  ilowever,  for  I  have  seen  two  year  old  animals  com- 
pletely toothl^  in  a  sandy  country  and  mature  bucks  with  good  teeth  where  the 
feed  is  free  of  sand.  Fattening  also  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  number  of  mos- 
qpitoee  and  wolves  and  on  the  feed.  But  judging  by  theee  standardB,  toeh  as  they 
are,  I  incline  to  the  Eskimo  side  of  the  matter. 

P  2f>4,  line  1.  Read:  The  Kogluktoq  people  oay  they  have  had  visitors  before 
US  who  uj»ed  the  word  "nagga"  (means  "no").  Theee  visitors  must  have  been  from 
the  east  (for  no  people  known  to  us  in  Vlotoria  Mand  or  Coronation  Gulf  use  ''nafga  " 
for  "no,"  or  in  any  other  sense.  For  "no,"  all  the  mainland  and  Vietwia  Island 
prnplr  cfMu  rally  Use  "imanna,"  a  ^vnni  which  in  tbr  Mnr-kensie  means,  "thus,  in 
the  maauer  1  show  you."  The  PuipUnniut  abo  use  "naung,"  which  they  have  prob- 
ably borrowed  in  their  summer  association  with  the  Prince  Albert  Sound  people  who 
use  no  word  but'  "naung"  for  "no,"  at  least  in  genenl  speeciu 

P.  261,  lino  13.      Read  hare  not  seen  fx  fore  for  hoM  sem  befon. 

P.  268,  hne  9.        Read  Bear  Lahc  for  Linrrou-. 

P.  268,  lines  5-6.   Read  git>e  a  atijf  point  for  ^im  a  point. 

P.a60.1beQ.  RenlJ\r^0a9to»a;'«forJV^<rai;2VilI»'«. 

P.  269,  Unc  10.      After  the  words  "  Melvill  tells''  read  Bear  Lake  /ndiene. 

P.  269,  line  34.      Read  inapta  for  inapla. 

P.  273,  line  36.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  in  thui  paragraph,  due,  i  tliiuk, 
to  the  faet  I  got  my  information  that  "Bear  Lake  Indians  consider  caribou  rfta  deadly 

to  dogs"  from  the  white  men  there.  Had  I  by  myself  sasa  the  ribs  hung  up  out  of 

reach  of  dogs,  I  feel  sure  I  should  have  inferred  a  taboo  rather  than  a  danger  to  the  dog 
from  such  causes  as  a  white  man  is  likely  to  consider  adequate.  I  came  to  under- 
stand hiter  that  the  ribs  were  kept  from  dugs  not  because  the  dogs  would  be  hurt  by 
tiksm  but  lieeause  the  caribou  would  be  offended  if  a  dog  ate  their  ribs  and  would  in 
consequence  leave  the  vicitiity  In  the  case  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  caribou  windpipe 
the  bchef  seems  to  be  what  we  cull  'ratiunal."  They  consider  a  dog  cannot  digest 
cartikge  and  that  the  unbroken  cartilage  of  a  deer's  windpipe  makes  a  hoop  too 
large  to  pass  throu^  a  dog's  intertines.  This  may  be  merely  a  late  rationalization  of 
an  earHer  taboo.  At  any  rat-e  I  have  since  the  ent  ry  in  question  w  as  made,  seen  hund- 
reds of  deer  and  mmk-ox  windpipes  fed  to  dogH  without  apparent  bad  results. 

P.  275,  line  15.  Uninterpreted,  this  paragraph  will  yield  a  meaning  only  to  one 
who  takes  out  a  map  of  Bear  Lake  and  Dease  River  to  oompat«  it  with  the  infomsr* 
tion  given.  The  point  is  that  these  statements  about  Hear  Lake  are  incorrect  and 
show  that  while  the  Eskimo  are  familiar  with  the  nortbeaat  comer  proper  of  Bear 
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L«ke  and  «Im>  with  tho  bay  into  which  the  Deasc  flow*,  they  hftV*  never  evid^tly 
b«en  out  on  the  peninsula  between  these  bays,  else  tUej  would  know  that  th^  an 
but  parte  of  one  big  lake. 

P.276,lhwl2.  KnAwU»hamtfiiM9tmtif^htMtim. 

P.  281,  line  31.    Read  go  htith  to  for  go  back  to. 

P.  286,  lines  22-24.  This  paragrapli  is  litomlly  trau.slated  as  follows:  "Dwellers 
at  Pingoagnik — eat  blubber  (or,  have  some  blubber  to  eat) — (Dwellers  at  .  .  .) 
eat  Utibber— Uttbber  that  ie  for  you— (blubber)  that  ia  not  difficult  to  secure— we  are 
going  to  fetoii  it  home.*' 

P.  286,  line  28.  The  custom  of  adding  distinguishing  suffixes  to  proper  names  to 
diBtinguish  individuals  of  the  same  name,  was  formerly  probably  not  used  in  the 
Mackenzie.  Most  men  had  several  names,  and  if  there  was  ambiguity  a  second  uauie 
was  added  to  the  one  eommonly  used.  In  recent  3reaTB,  however,  the  custom  has  been 
adopted  from  western  Eskimo  and  I  have  known  Mamayauqpa.luk  (Big  Mamayauq) 
a  woman,  Navalukpa.luk  (Big  Navaluk)  n  woman,  Angusinnasuqpa'luk  (Big 
Angusiunauq),  Qommaqpa.luk  (Big  Qomuuinua;  u  luan.  The  westemerB  among 
ihemiflives  used  mnay  distingoishbg  suffixes  meaning  audi  thbgs  as  "smaUi"  "puny," 
.  "wretched,"  "toy,"  "big,"  "old,"  "imitation/*  ete.  The  only  one  so  far  adopted 
by  the  Mackenzie  people  themselves  is  the  one  meaninc  "hiK,"  though  one  of  three 
Anguainnaauq's  (now  dead)  was  sometimes  referred  to  by  wustemcrs  resident  in  the 
Madsenate  as  "Little  Angushwrnaug." 

P.  291,  line  38.  Hie  two  men  mentaoned  were  the  oldest  living  to  the  east  of  the 
Coppermine  of  those  seen  1>v  ns;  they  appeared  about  tho  age  of  a  Hae  Kiver  man, 
Ekallukpik,  who  was  six  or  eight  years  old  in  1848  when  Kichardson  passed.  That 
ih^  and  their  faiheie  did  not  see  white  nMsn,  hut  that  thdr  grandfather  did,  means 
the  gnndfatheiB  must  have  seen  Franklin's  early  overland  party.  It  was  clear  from 
the  accounts  thqr  gave  it  could  not  have  been  Heame's  part  v  AH  tho  vrar  T  was  near 
Coronation  Gulf  I  tried  vainly  to  find  a  person  who  knew  of  the  Bloody  Falls  massacre. 
Such  mamame  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  several  places,  but  when  I  mentioned 
Bloody  Fall  (Qoglukioq)  I  got  the  invariablo  answer:  "We  have  heard  both  of 
Eskimo  killing  Indians  and  of  Indians  killing  Eskimo,  hut  never  at  Bloody  Fall." 
I  infer  from  this  tlmt  Uanbury  is  in  error  when  he  says  the  Bloody  Falls  massarre  is 
stiU  remembered.  He  probably  conf  umxl  one  of  the  other  aflfairs  of  a  similar  nature 
with  that  told  of  by  Heame. 

P.  293,  line  23.    Read  tu)tr  for  tutt. 

P.  294,  line  37.    Read  Sound  for  Island. 

P.  301,  line  14.  Road  Tuyormial  for  Togmiul.  This  word  means  "strangers" 
"viriton/*  in  a  general  way,  but  in  many  Eaidmo  distriets  the  name  is  api^ied  as  a 
proper  n(MlD  tO  the  nearest  fjeople  who  are  considered  a  different  people  from  the 
speaker's  own.  This  relation  is  seldom  reciprocal.  For  instance,  the  llerschel  Island 
people  and  from  there  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  west  along  the  coast  were  called  "  I'uyor- 
miat"  by  the  Maolcensie  Ddta  people,  but  these  wnfe  not  so  called  by  the  Heieehel 
Islanders  nor  did  the  Delta  peofde  apply  the  name  to  any  people  to  the  east  of  them- 
selves. In  Prince  Albert  Round  the  "f(trangers"  par  excdlcncc  were  the  Puiplirniiut, 
but  it  was  still  felt  correct  to  describe  us  by  the  term  even  after  it  was  realized  1  was 
a  white  man  (Kaplunaq). 

The  name  of  the  Prince  Albert  Sound  people  wherever  it  occurs,  should  be 
"  IGuighiiyuanniut "  (or  instead  <rf  the  •ng*  use  4k-  as  in  Powell's  alphabet). 
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1911-1912. 

P.  310,  line  37.    Head  npproitriately  for  approximately. 

r  nil.  lino       Read  Port  for  Paint,  Several  names  in  this  parafraph  more  or 

less  mw-spellini. 

r.  321,  line  12.  Head  agliqtut  for  agLernaktut,  that  is,  aglertiaqloq  applies  to  the 
forbidden  (hing,  a^iqloq  to  the  person  who  must  observe  the  prohibition. 

P.  331,  line  27.    Head  (atiniklaq  for  tanuktak. 

P.  332,  line  17.  Read:  llaviniq  f-ays  that  while  this  custom  is  repulsive  sls 
practised  by  the  Puiplirnuut,  dwr  drippings  un*  really  a  fine  thing  when  boiled  and 
iiaed  to  thicken  soup. 

P.  339,  line  8.  Mackenzie  women  ^iciirially  in  (rllinn  anything  to  other  women, 
narrow  both  eyes  at  the  end  of  a  statement  fur  ahuut  two  to  five  seconds  with  a 
meaning  such  as  "rcumrkable,"  "fuimy,"  "horrible," — this  sign  really  emphasizes  a 
statement  made  or  meaning  implied  and  is  sometimes  used  apparently  to  indicate 
just  where  the  listener's  attention  should  be  centered.  The  sign  then  means:  '  Of  the 
things  1  am  tdlinK,  this  is  the  one  that  should  be  especially  noted."  The  use  of  this 
sign  is  nearly  or  quite  universal  among  the  Mackenzie  women.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, its  use  is  entirdy  suboonscious.  Several  women  have  denied  to  me,  I  am  sure  in 
good  faidii,  that  th^  themselves  use  the  sign.  Others  have  told  me  that  Alaaloui 
women  Uf^o  the  sign  as  murh  a<  those  of  the  Mackenzie,  which  is  a  mark  uf  their  non- 
observation  of  facts  -ray  attention  has  been  on  this  sign  for  some  time,  and  i  have 
never  seen  it  used  by  western  women  except  where  it  was  clear  they  had  recently 
learnt  it.  ELg.,  a  western  woman  who  does  not  use  the  sign  may  have  a  daughter 
brought  up  in  the  Mackenzie  who  does  use  it. 

P.  3  IS,  line  22.    Read  whole  for  whale. 

V.  349,  line  28.    Read  atui  the  HaiUie  Islands  for  on  the  Baillie  Islands. 
P.  863,  line  10.  Read  retorted  for  rsporfsd. 

P.  353,  lines  28-29.  The  form  of  the  word  diould  be:  singular,  oyamik;  dual, 

oyammak ;  plural ,  oy a  m  n  pi  t . 

P.  362,  note  (1).  The  words  otungojTiaq"  and  "angatkuaqtuaq  mean  "he 
carries  on  a  ahamaniatic  performance.**  Oningpyuaq  isthemoreoommonword.  That 
word  also  applies  to  permanent  insanity,  although  "  oningoyuaq,  "for  "he  is  cniy,"  is 

raro:  the  common  form  in  insanity  is  "oninKnya.li(|tuaq."  The  word  "ilLsimangoya.- 
hqtuaq"  applies  both  to  insanity  and  delirium,  but  not  to  a  shamanistic  performance. 

P.  365,  hue  26.   Read  Okkungaq's  father  for  Olcffuna^k'n. 

P.  367,  line  8.  Read  Ws  fAetr  for  Mm  tfs. 

P.  379,  line  19.  Read  Smoking  Mountain*  for  "smoking  mts."  This  is  the  name 
for  the  mountains  along  the  coast  from  Baillie  towards  I,anf;l()n  Bay,  given  becatise 
smoke  is  mually  found  issuing  from  them  in  several  phices — probably  from  burning 
coat  underground. 

P.  381,  Une  28.  The  statement  that  "many  of  the  younger  generation  at  Nome" 

never  learn  their  mother  tongue  is  probably  incorrect.  We  have  in  our  employ  now 
one  of  tin's  "younger  Konpration,"  a  boy  uf  Prince  of  Wales  descent  who  has  lived 
chiefly  in  Nome,  but  aLw  in  Seattle  and  ebewherc  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
He  waa  taken  south  as  a  long  distance  runner,  and  in  that  papadty  he  traveled  about, 
as  alao  with  a  moving  picture  Eskimo  show.  He  asserted  last  fall  tiiat  be  knew  no 
Eskimo,  pretended  he  could  not  learn  the  names  of  the  other  Eskimo  and  insisted  on 
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calling  them  bj  their  wbite  men's  nanu  s  or  -if  they  went  among  our  eailois  by  their 
real  Eskimo  names,  he  would  use  tlio  I'lskinio  nnnirs  b\it  try  to  misprnnotinrc  thom 
just  like  the  white  men.  His  dog  team  had  Htveral  dog»  with  Eskimo  names;  these  ' 
he  innsted  on  re-naming,  Towser,  Wolf,  etc.,  though  he  wM  unable  to  pronounce 
correctly  many  of  these  Eni^ish  names.  His  "Entfish"  hardly  deserved  the  name, 
either  in  idiom  or  promincktioii.  I  jiavo  him  ri  pood  talking  to  one  day  and  after 
that  he  used  to  talk  to  me  in  Eskimo  when  no  whites  were  around.  Later  still  it 
proved  that  he  speaks  liiii  mitive  dialect  perfectly  (according  to  Mrs.  Thomsen,  who 
belongs  to  the  same  "tribe"  and  Natkudaq  who  betongs  to  a  neighboring  "tribe"). 
It  turns  out  lie  has  a  great  fund  of  folklore  and  is  probably  the  most  "superstitious" 
and  thoroughly  Eskimo-minded  person  we  employ.  Hp  wa.«  morrly  ashamed  of  his 
native  tongue,  &&  muny  foreigners  of  all  nationalities  are  commonly  found  to  be  in 
America. 
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Abortion,  practice  of,  201.  211. 
Admiralty  Inlet,  3& 
Adze  bead,  IDS. 

Aged,  care  and  treatment  of,  130,  131. 
154,  28:^-284.  382. 

Aglernaktok,  term  defined,  127-128. 

Aglirktok,  term  defined,  t^-i^7 

Ahiagmiut,  28^  aDIL 

Akilinik,  19,  28,  34,  36^  58. 

Akilininniut,  331. 

Aklak  (bear),  beliefs  about,  217. 

Akpek,  name  of  berries,  2SSL 

Akuliakrtttak  Lake,  2fi. 

Akuliakattagmiut,  26,  33,  34^  i5i  Mj 
56,  58.  59,  61.  62.  70,  84,  S5,  90.  103. 
n2,  113,  119,  131i  132,  237,  23S^  239, 
241,  244.  246,  247,  24S,  2^  25L  252, 
253.  254,  256,  259,  281,  292,  296,  303. 

Albert  Edward  Bay,  2U,  31,  36,  32- 

Alleyway,  in  snowhouse,  fiS. 

Amundsen,  Roald,  28, 3L 

Afiatkok,  321_j  337j  performances,  293. 
370-371.  374.  Slfi. 

Aftatkut,  270,  312,  342-344.  366-367; 
perforraancea,  223,  333,  359-363. 

Anderson  River,  15. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Rudolph  M.,  1,  7,  40. 

Apkvarmiut,  23,  3ilL 

Archaeological  remains,  Alaskan  coast, 
25;  CajMi  Lyon,  306,  307;  <Jape  Parry 
Peninsula,  211;  Flaxman  Island,  187; 
Herschel  Island,  191;  Jones  Islands, 
189:  Pt.  Barrow,  188,  393,  403-404. 

Archaeological  specimens,  Birnirk,  394, 
404,  Cape  Parry,  211^  212  -213;  Point 
Stivens,  313,  314,  315]  state  of  pre- 
servation of,  404. 

Arlu,  319,  35L 

Armor,  384,  38fi» 

AmakpOk,  beliefs  about,  326. 

Arrow,  bird,  427;  darts,  425;  heads,  84, 
88-89.  90,  9L  92,  96,  442]  points,  93, 
420:  shafts,  90,  92,  Oa. 

Arrows,  .390-.392;  Bear  Lake  Eskimo, 
268;  coloriiiK  of,  354;  construction  of, 
90]  East  Cape,  276]  feathered,  92,  96, 


295;  lenjfth  of,  89-90;  names  and  types 

of,  34t>-35n. 
Athabaska  Lake,  23]  River,  23. 
Athapascan  Indians,  269. 
Atka,  defined  and  beliefs  concerning,  363- 

3M. 
Avoak,  244. 
Awla,  122. 

Back  River,  19, 28j  36. 

Bag3,  birdskin,  145;  sealskin,  144;  sleep- 
ing, 150]  tool,  IQfi. 

Baillie  Island  ors,  218. 

Baillie  Islanda,  U,  23, 24,  25,  3i 

Bait,  fishing,  Copper  Eskimo,  84. 

Balls,  KogmoUik,  IfiS. 

Banks  Island,  7,  16,  19,  29,  36,  39,  44, 
48,  49,  5i,  55,  58,  236. 

Barbs,  ou  darts,  420,  421,  427,  429,  431_] 
on  harpoon  heads,  405,  407-40S,  409. 
412.  439,  440,  441. 

Barren  Ground,  15,  21, 15. 

Barter  Island,  210;  trading  center  at,  9, 
186. 

Bathurst  Inlet,  19,  22,  28,  35i 

Bay  of  Mercy,  38. 

Beads,  200-201.  388-389. 

Bear  Lake  (see  Great  Bear  Lake),  19,  21] 
Indians,  46. 

Bear,  barren  ground,  58]  beliefs  about, 
329-330;  brown,  hunting  of,  66] 
brown,  unimportance  of  skin  for  cloth- 
ing, 145-146;  ceremony,  146;  used 
for  food,  Kanhiryuarmiut,  48]  hunt- 
ing, Kanhiryuarniiut,  49]  polar,  cus- 
toms connected  with  killing  of,  220; 
polar,  as  food,  30,  45,  49-50 ;  polar, 
hunting,  56;  polar,  use  of  skins,  145; 
taboos,  353-354 ;  ten-footed,  story  of, 
202. 

Bearded  seals,  method  of  hunting,  52; 

preparation  of  skins  for  use,  144—145. 
Beaufort  Sea,  42* 
Bedding,  skins  used  for,  146,  15SL 
Bed  platform,  construction  of,  63-64. 
Bell  Island,  18,  40. 
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Belts,  manner  of  wearing,  256;  wolfskin, 
17.'v-17ft 

Bering  Straits,  manner  of  crossing  in 
winter,  331;  names  for  people  across, 

m 

Berries,  as  food,  47,  258^  2fMI 
Bird  iron,  18fl. 

Birds,  as  food,  137;  use  of  skins  and  eggs, 
5SL 

Birdskins,  use  of,  145,  243. 

Birnirk,  294,  404,  405-4 (XS.  420,  439. 

Blades,  on  darts,  424,  425,  427,  43Ij  on 

harpoons,  407-108,  409,  411,  412,  413. 

417,  418,  426.  429.  439.  440. 
Blanket,  rabbitskin,  179;  tossing,  165. 
Blindness,  among  Elskimo,  345. 
Blood,  intermixture  of,  Mackenzie  Rski- 

mo,  195:  soup,  58,  60. 
Bloody  Fall,  20,  27^  44,  55,  56,  '25SL 
Blubber,  as  food,  233;  storage  and  uccvi- 

mulation  of,  52,  54. 
Boas,  Franz,  2S. 
Boats,  191-192. 
Bolas,  3M. 

Bone,  manner  of  breaking  for  marrow, 

162,258,202;  uses  of,  202. 
Booth  Islands,  IIL 

Boots,  287,  296,  322;  Kogmollik  and 
Nunatama  customs  concerning,  173; 
ornamented,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  140; 
skins  used  for,  164i  199-200,  214; 
soles  of,  skins  used  for,  142-144, 
145,  150,  205.  207,  216;  summer,  139, 
140.  1 54 ;  types  of,  140,  141j  water. 
Victoria  Island,  244;  winter,  140-141; 
women's,  116, 112. 

Bowdrill,  102,  m 

Bowhead  whale,  importance  of,  as  food, 
8;  use  of  skins,  145. 

Bows.  86.  87.  222.  389.  390.  442;  animals 
hunted  with,  55,  57;  backing  of,  89; 
Bear  Lake  Eskimo,  268;  construction 
of,  88-89;  of  driftwood,  85;  efficiency 
of  the,  96;  Eskimo  and  Indian  com- 
pared, 282;  Loucheux,  277;  Macken- 
zie Eskimo,  158.  277;  Prince  Albert 
Land  people,  151, 198:  three-piece,  85; 
trade  in,  85-86.  103,  303;  types  of, 


379;  used  by  Victoria  Islanders,  204. 

237,  242.  244 
Bowstrings,  sinew,  construction  of,  89. 
Breeches,  construction  of,  117. 
Buchanan  River,  304. 
Burial  customs,  318,  344;  Kigirktaruk, 

316-317;    Kittogaryumiut,  315-316; 

Mackenzie  E-jkimo,  152,  179,  193; 

Nogatogmiut,  341;   Nunatama,  162. 

187;  Point  Barrow,  190,  193-194. 

Caches,  Coronation  Gulf  Eskimo,  80,  81. 
250;  ground,  345;  remains  of,  157, 
212,  293,  305;  size  of,  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  160;  summer  contents  of, 
Copper  Eiskimo,  M. 

Cambridge  Bay,  IL 

Camp,  moving  of,  in  summer,  &L 

Campsites,  2.54.  255.  328;  Coronation 
Gulf,  254;  summer,  location  of,  70-71, 

Cancer,  not  found  among  Eskimo,  ISIL 
Candles,  use  of,  by  Nunatama,  173. 
Cannibalism,  323* 
Canoe,  bark,  2QL 
Cape  Baring, 

Cape  Bathurst,  topography  of,  li^ 
Cape  Bexley,  42,  56,  239;  driftwood,  18; 

Eskimo  knowledge  of  place  names  to 

west  of,  33;  people  of,  33,  62,  231: 

trading  rendezvous,  22. 
Cape  Keller,  IS. 
Cape  Krusenstem,  52- 
Cape  Lisbume,  7;  coal  mine  at,  2* 
Cape  Lyon,  17, 18i  33,  42, 62- 
Cape  Parry,  16,  IL  211-224. 
f 'ape  Prince  of  Wales,  2ii. 
( 'ape  Smythe,  23,  200,  201.  394.  iQL 
Caps,  fawn  or  marmot  skin,  121;  as 

jirotection  against  mosquitoes,  245. 

23a. 

Cardinal  point*,  knowledge  of,  219-220: 
lack  of  comprehension  of,  324. 

Caribou,  beliefs  concerning,  22.5-226, 
263.  268:  drive,  385;  east  of  Macken- 
zie River,  13;  hunting,  24,  48,  64,  57- 
.'i8. 137. 139. 327. 355-356;  importance 
of  as  food,  8,  56,  59;  meat,  ceremony 
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connected  with,  296;  migrations,  39, 
41,  54;  range  of,  218;  scarcity  of  near 
Akuliakattak  Lake,  26;  skinning,  147- 
148.  275,  387;  skins,  clothing  of,  140- 
141,  147,  215;  skins,  as  kayak  covers, 
OS,  1  ■")();  snare,  386;  spearing,  kayaks 
used  in,  57^  taboos,  353. 

Catholicism,  among  Indians  visiting 
Great  Bear  Lake,  261. 

Cat's  cradles,  Victoria  Island  natives, 
244i24it:2lL 

Cave,  story  of  a  big,  274. 

Cement,  350^  387-388. 

Census,  E^skimo,  at  Flaxman  Island,  IR/S. 

Cephalic  measurements,  taken  of  Vic- 
toria Islanders,  239^  242. 

Ceremonies,  connected  with  launching  a 
canoe,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  182;  Kit- 
tegaryuit,  337-338;  at  lunar  eclipse, 
Bear  Lake  Rskimo,  269;  at  meeting 
Coronation  Gulf  Eskimo,  252;  whal- 
ing, 3M. 

Channeled  darts,  431. 

Characteristics,  general,  Colville  River 
people,  199;  Coronation  Gulf  people, 
251;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  153;  Nirrlik 
l>eople,  210;  personal,  Eskimo  and 
Indian,  compared,  280-281;  Prince 
Albert  Land  people,  198;  Victoria 
Island  people,  204-205  ,  231.  240-241, 
•248 

Charms,  Copper  Eskimo,  121;  fishing, 
336;  for  food  bags,  340;  not  noted 
among  Victoria  Islanders,  243;  for  seal 
nets,  352;  teeth  of  old  men,  395; 
whaling,  3fi(I 

Chiefs,  at  Kopuk,  165.  168;  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  165-166,  122. 

Childbirth,  customs,  20S,  248,  254i  354- 
355.  379-380.  386;  Flaxman  Island, 
198;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  133. 161. 181- 
182:  Nunatama,  162, 128. 

Children,  adoption  of,  341;  care  and 
training  of,  154,  176,  207,  270,  271^ 
282.  329,  330.  343;  exposing  of,  131. 
201 ;  length  of  nursing  period,  175. 

Christianity,  Eskimo  beliefs  in,  256; 
influence  on  Eskimo  beliefs.  270. 


Chronology',  Bimirk  and  VVallapai,  439; 

relative,  of  archaeological  sites,  394, 

403,  404. 
Clay,  as  food,  395. 

Cleanliness,  Eskimo,  226-227;  lack  of,  of 
NeriktogUrmiut,  336;  personal,  180; 
personal,  Eskimo  of  Kangianik,  175; 
personal,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  18Q; 
personal,  Victoria  Islanders,  241-242; 
Prince  Albert  Sound  natives,  152. 

Clerk  Island,  non-existence  of,  IS. 

Climate,  differences  in.  40.  41.  42. 

Climatic  conditions,  Coronation  Gulf 
district,  40-42. 

Clothing,  Copper  Eskimo..  114-121; 
Coronation  Gulf  people,  24S,  293 ; 
decoration  of,  324-325;  Eskimo  and 
Indian  compared,  282;  Kittcgaryuit, 
273,  322;  Kogmoliik,  163j  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  139-141.  158-159.  163.  164; 
natives  of  Minto  Inlet,  151;  natives  of 
Noatak,  264j  Nunatama,  153-154: 
rating  of  skins  for,  215;  skins  valued 
for,  59;  taboos,  connected  with  mak- 
ing, 353i  Victoria  Islanders,  232,  236- 
237,  242,  244,  248;  waterproof, 
Mackenzie  Eskimo,  122. 

Clubhouse,  men's,  136,  138^  132. 

Coal,  deposits  of,  8-9,  LL 

Coast  line,  geological  formation  of,  12.. 

Coats,  construction  of,  114-1 15;  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  140.  354;  decoration 
of,  Kittegaryuit,  322;  rain,  Victoria 
Islanders,  244;  shape  and  pattern  for, 
216;  storm,  117;  Victoria  Islanders, 
232.  236-237.  245-246;  woman's,  llS. 

Collinson,  Inlet,  29,  36j  Point,  trading 
center,  186. 

Colville,  Mountains,  30j  River,  L  196- 
210;  River,  people,  23. 

Combs,  124. 

Complexion,  Victoria  Islanders,  204.  222. 

Confession,  of  wrong  doing,  128. 

Cooking,  conservatism  in,  260;  Dismal 
Lake  people,  257;  Great  Bear  Lake 
Indians,  262,  263^  ItkiUik,  154j 
methods  of,  60,  61,  77-79.  133=134 
243,  260.  262;    PaUirmiut,  290j  o 
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TooXs,  47-48,  210;  taboos,  356;  Vic 
toria  Islanders,  236. 
Copper,  blades,  for  harpoon  heads,  409"; 
deposits  of,  22^  30j  Eskimo,  19,  24,  25, 
33-132.  345.  355:  implements  of,  85, 
113,  244.  251;  method  of  preparing 
for  use,  22j  use  of,  Baillie  Islanders, 
222.  348;  use  of,  at  Dismal  Lake,  251; 
use  of,  natives  of  Minto  Inlet,  151 : 
use  of,  at  Victoria  Island,  231;  worketl, 
IPS. 

Coppermine,  Eskimo,  278;  range  of 
people  from  the  vicinity  of,  35;  River, 
7i  14^  19,  ^  21,  22,  .37]  summer 
habitat  of  people  east  of,  253;  river, 
west  mouth  of,  people  at,  293. 

Coronation  Gulf,  7,  17,  20,  21,  22,  42, 
43,  56;  characteristics  of  people  at, 
250;  Eskimo,  33-132, 287-289;  and 
Victoria  Island,  224-;j0'>. 

Counting,  Coronation  Gulf  Eskimo,  289; 
Mackenzie  Eskimo,  323;  Victoria 
Islanders,  2.37. 

Crane  group,  331=332. 

Cree,  262,  263. 

Crime,  l.*^!  132. 

Crocker  River,  18, 19, 

Crooked  knife,  102,  104-105 

Cup-and-ball  game,  124,  125. 

Current,  influence  on  driftwood,  8,  4iL 

Dance,  Eskimo  and  Indian,  261;  house, 
Point  Barrow,  189;  Mackenzie  Eski- 
mo, 172;o'ola-ho'ola,  152;  Point  Barrow 
Eskimo,  187;  snowhouse.  62;  Tuktuy- 
oktok,  176-177;  ula-hula,  164-165 

Dancing,  contests,  169;  to  cure  illnesK, 
Kffl-lTf);  Kogmollik,  171, 174j  Tuyor- 
miut,  171;  Victoria  Islanders,  234- 
235. 

Damley  Bay,  liL 

Darts,  bird,  431l  Birnirk,  420,  421j  Cape 
Smythe,  420,  422^26;  channeled, 
429;  fish,  424-425.  426:  Franklin 
Bay  District,  42»->31 :  Isatkoak,  429: 
Point  Barrow,  427-t2S>;  Point  Hoim", 
429;  retrieving,  403,  420,  424,  427. 
429.  431;  Wallikpa,  m 


Dead,  beUef  in  resurrection  of,  222-223; 
customs  connected  with  the,  190;  lack 
of  reverence  for,  388;  material  posses- 
sions buried  with,  193. 

Deadfall  traps,  97,  21S. 

Dease  River,  19,  22,  35,  41,  .57,  85,  259, 
266. 

Death,  attitude  toward,  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  184j  beliefs  about,  2^  315- 
316;  whaling  prohibitions  connected 
with,  1S3. 

Decay,  slowness  of  process  in  the  Arctic, 
43. 

Decoration,  of  clothing,  324-325 ;  of 
harpoon  heads,  4^  413,  415,  418,  419. 
432. 

Deer,  drive,  198-199;  former  range  of, 
272;  heads,  method  of  boiling,  257- 
258;  method  of  hunting,  2.57;  method 
of  killing,  Victoria  Islanders,  237.  242; 
method  of  skinning,  262;  stories 
about,  266;  at  Tunuruak,  180-181. 

DeSalw  Bay,  30,48,43. 

Design,  tattooing,  Victoria  Island,  232, 
233. 

Dialects,  Eskimo,  195. 
Diomcdcs,  215, 

Dippers,  horn,  271 ;  musk-ox  horn,  69; 
sheep  horn,  69,  3fl3. 

Direction,  Eskimo  sense  of,  381. 

Disease,  beliefs  about,  282;  before  con- 
tact with  whites,  380;  cure  of,  163. 
179.  374-376:  Eskimo  and  Nirrlik, 
210;  fee,  for  curing,  170;  among  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  186;  magic  origin  of, 
342;  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  186,  188; 
skin,  Puiplirmiut,  248;  theory  of,  377. 

Dishes,  wooden,  62. 

Dismal  Lake,  22,  33,  35,  40,  44,  45,  58; 
people  of,  251,  2.56. 

Dogrib  Indians,  148, 226. 

Dogs,  customs  connected  with,  296; 
employed  in  hunting,  49,  50-51,  52; 
fattening  of,  379;  feed  of,  1S2,  268, 
273;  language  used  in  addressing,  267; 
manner  of  h:. messing,  206.  252;  names 
of,  284;  nu.nber  of,  among  Victoria 
Islanders,  23X ;  as  pack  animals,  68, 
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257;  tretttment  by  Victoria  Islanders, 
211. 

Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  17, 40. 41,  52, 
56. 

Doors,  position  of,  220-221, 294. 297. 32a. 

Dreams,  interpretation  of,  214 

Driftwood,  coast  of  Alaska,  8,  18-19; 
Coronation  Gulf  District,  42-44;  in- 
fluence of  wind  and  currents  on,  39. 
41-42;  Mackenzie  Delta,  12]  Mac- 
kenzie River,  22]  scarcity  on  south 
coast  of  Banks  and  Victoria  Islands,  39 ; 
scarcity  between  Cape  Bathurst  and 
Horton  River,  14j  not  used  for  fuel  in 
snowhouses,  45. 

Drum,  125;  dance,  261;  KogmoUik,  168- 
169.  171;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  ITJL 

Drying  frame,  67,  225. 

Duke  of  York  Islands,  3L 

Ear  piercing,  Baillie  Island,  379-380. 
Earring?,  dentalium  shells,  1«U 
Earth,  edible,  395. 

Eastern  Eskimo,  relations  with  Copper 

Eskimo,  101 
Economic    independence,  Coronation 

Gulf  Eskimo.  '^RR-^Rft 
Eggs,  preparation  for  eating,  137;  taboo 

against  eattug,  136. 
Ekalluktogmiut,  30, 31i  35, 36, 48, 50, 303. 
Ekalluktok  River,  20,  36. 
Endicott  Mountains,  Z. 
Escape  Reef,  14. 

Eskimo,  aggressive  relation  to  Indians, 

12-13;    contact  with   Indians,  15;' 

extermination  by  white  men's  diseases, 

8j  Lakes,  24j  territory,  12. 
Exposure  of  children,  131,  2QL 
Eyes,  color,  Mackenzie  Kskimo,  1.56;  , 

Victoria  Island  people,  204. 

Famine,  cause,  on  Banks  Island,  '2SL 
Feast,  Dogrib  Indians,  276;  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  318;  for  taking  of  first  game, 

m. 

Feathers,  on  arrows.  92,  95^  96,  268: 
marks  of  identification,  168.  171 ; 
uses  of,  172,  iLL 


Feuds,  Eskimo  and  Indian,  210;  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  175. 

Firearms,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  1Q4 

Fire,  bags,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  169; 
spirit  of  the,  325. 

Fireplace,  Mackenzie  Eskimo  houses,  17R 

Fish,  hooks,  Coronation  Gulf  Eskimo,  82, 
83,  251;  hooks,  not  used  south  of 
Dease  River,  85]  hooks,  slate,  348  349 ; 
implements  used  for  scaling,  320-321; 
importance  of,  as  food,  8,  31^  48] 
raw,  eaten,  59,  133,  134,  138]  skins, 
use  of,  145;  spear,  83]  traps,  5fi. 

Fishing,  charm,  336]ColviHe  River,  200; 
customs,  Eskimo  and  Indian,  281-282; 
dependence  on,  Copper  Eskimo,  55] 
importance,  in  early  spring,  56; 
Kopukmiut,  176;  methods  of,  84, 
133^  138,  153,  171-172,  179.  222,  244, 
293,  332;  places,  16]  summer,  at 
Bloody  Fall,  27]  taboos,  334. 

Flaxman  Island,  8. 

Floats,  whaling,  144. 

Floor,  snowhouse,  63  64. 

Flowers,  names  of,  25^ 

Folklore,  330. 

Food,  animal,  221;  Baillie  Island  people, 
348;  conditions  on  Colville  River,  209; 
Copper  Eskimo,  48-59;  Coronation 
Gulf  Eskimo,  251,  288]  Cop- 

per Eskimo,  47-59,  fil.  345;  customs, 
Nunatama,  154;  deer  dropnings  as, 
296.  332;  Dismal  Lake  people,  257: 
fish  as,  162;  gift-s,  135;  Indians  of 
Great  Bear  Lake,  262;  Kaernermiut, 
302;  Kittegaryuit,  336;  Langton  Bay 
people,  332;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  133- 
139.  155-156.  160-161.  173.  192; 
muskrats  as,  146;  Northern  Alaska,  8] 
Pallirmiut,  290=221;  placed  on  graves, 
Mackenzie  Eskimo,  193;  Puiplirmiut, 
295.  296.  332;  range  of  uncooked, 
Mackenzie  Eskimo,  133;  scarcity  in 
winter,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  131;  serv- 
ing of,  60-61.  69,  i:U-135,  243;  spring, 
Mackenzie  Eskimo,  13():  supply,  ac- 
cumulation of,  52]  supply,  on  the  Col- 
ville, 9]  supi)ly,  at  Itkilikpa,  9]  supply, 
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Point  Barrow  to  Herachel  Island,  9j 
taboos,  48, 126-127. 136, 200,  221,  264, 
282.  284,  300,  315-31G.  322-323,  328, 
331.  345,  347,  356;  tastes  in,  224; 
uncooked,  Coronation  Gulf  Eskimo, 
59;  uncooked,  Mackenzie  and  Alaskan 
Eskimo,  133;  uncooked,  Victoria 
Islanders,  236;  vegetable,  344;  Vic- 
toria Islanders,  245;  white  man's, 
among  Eskimo,  156^  157,  260-270. 

Footgear,  Copper  Eskimo,  177;  Victoria 
Island  natives,  246. 

Foot  lifting,  350-363. 

Foreshaft,  on  hari>oon8,  433.  436. 

Forsyth  Bay,  40. 

Fort  Rac,  2fi2. 

Fox,  custom  connected  with  killing  of, 
377 

Franklin  Bay,  16[  district,  darts  from, 
429-432;  district,  harpoons  from,  417- 
420. 

Frost  perpetual,  belief  concerning,  202. 

Fuel,  bear  grease,  among  Karthiryuar- 
miut,  50j  Bear  Lake  Indians,  46^ 
Coronation  Gulf  district,  45-46; 
heather  as,  10,  71,  77-78;  Northern 
Alaska,  7^  8;  wood  and  seal  oil  com- 
pared, Si 

Furniture,  in  snowhousc,  67^  summer 
camp,  67-68. 

Game,  Bear  Lake  District,  275;  Colville 

River,  199;  Great  Bear  Lake,  261; 

mouth  of  Horton  River,  220;  at 

Tunuruak,  180-181. 
Games,  Baillie  Island,  348;  Mackenzie 

Eskimo,  165, 122. 
Generosity,  Victoria  Islanders,  240-241. 
Glaciers,  Banks  and  Victoria  Islands,  45. 
Goggles,  wooden,  80. 
Good  Hope  Indians,  12. 
Graver's  tools,  107. 

Graves,  Cape  Parry  peninsula,  211.  212, 
213:  excavation  of,  311;  near  Flax- 
man  Island,  197;  Herschel  Island,  157, 
191;  at  Jones  Island,  188;  near  Lang- 
ton  Bay,  305;  of  logs,  307;  stone, 
228.  301.  304-305;  types  of,  122. 


Gray  Bay,  55i 

Great  Bear  Lake,  15,  22,  31,  33,  35,  40, 

41,  2(if)^261. 
Great  Slave  Lake,  23. 
Greeting,  manner  of,  Victoria  Islanders, 

234,  23r>-236.  232. 
Ground  plan,  Mackenzie  Eskimo  houses, 

158.  159;  snowhousc,  SL 

Growth,  rate  of,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  125. 

Guests,  place  in  snowhousc,  60;  treat- 
ment of,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  12a. 

Gull,  glaucous,  17;  manner  of  catching, 
273;  rookery,  17. 

Gunpowder,  Eskimo  beliefs  about,  223. 

Guns,  fear  of,  253. 

Habitations,  continuity  of  along  the 
coast,  25;  signs  of,  Victoria  Island,  29. 

Habits  of  mind,  Eskimo,  255-256. 

Hair,  color,  Akuliakattagmiut,  248; 
Coronation  Gulf  people,  252;  Point 
Barrow  natives,  187-188;  pubic,  211; 
u.sed  like  toothpick,  232;  Victoria 
Islanders,  204. 

Hairdressing,  Akuliakattagmiut,  248; 
Copper  Eskimo,  121. 126;  Eskimo  and 
Indian  compared,  281;  Eskimo  and 
Siberian  compared,  205;  Kogmollik, 
162-163;    Mackenzie  Eskimo,  157, 

159,  18Q;  men,  345;  natives  of  Minto 
Inlet,  151;  Nunatama,  152;  Victoria 
Islanders,  232;  women,  345. 

Hanbury,  David  T..  27,  28.  36.  37,  129. 

Hands,  Victoria  Islanders,  233. 
Hand-wipers,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  134- 
135.  125. 

Haneragmiut,  m  33^  34,  54,  61,  85,  88, 
113.  119.  13r  237.  238.  239.  240.  241. 
244,  246,247,249.250,  252,292,  303; 
geographic  information  secured  from, 
37;  hunting  grounds  of,  31;  trading 
parties  of,  36-37. 

Haningii^'ogmiut,  28, 36. 

Hanirkarrmiiit,  237. 

Hansen,  Lieut.,  20. 

Harbors,  12. 

Hare  Indians,  15. 
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Hares,  as  food,  5^ 

Harness,  for  dogs,  19S. 

Harpoons,  heads,  Baillie  Islands,  417; 
Birnirk,  405-408;  Cape  Bathurst, 
417;  Cape  Smythe,  409-412;  Ilorton 
River,  417;  importance  of  study  of,  403; 
Langton  Bay,  418j  Okat,  418;  Point 
Barrow,  412-413;  Point  Hope,  4ir>- 
416.  417;  scaling,  392.  394;  for  towing 
whales,  389;  types  and  distribution, 
439-442;  walrus,  39.5. 

Harrison,  Alfred  122. 

Harrowby  Bay,  LL 

Head,  lifting,  3")9 ;  strap,  for  carrj'ing 
bags,  257;  strap,  distribution  of  use, 
83-84;  strap,  Indians  of  Great  Bear 
Lake,  2IilL 

Heather,  use  of,  for  fuel,  10^  46^  60,  7L 
77-7S.  2aL 

Herschel  Island,  9;  archaeological  re- 
mains, 191 ;  Kskimo  of,  195;  settle- 
ments on,  23;  topography  of,  12; 
western  limits  of  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
LL 

Honesty,  Kskimo  and  Indians  compared, 
281 ;  examples  of  Kskimo,  132. 

Hoods,  not  worn  by  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
140:  Victoria  Island  liskimo,  246: 
woman's  coat,  118;  worn  as  protec- 
tion against  mosquitoes.  Copper  Eski- 
mo, 140. 

Hooks,  for  catching  gulls,  273;  for  fish- 
ing, 56j  Sit 
Hoop  game,  391. 

Horton  Uiver,  L  LL  l^,  217,  30.'i-379. 

Houses,  as  means  of  differentiation 
between  Eskimo,  25;  combination 
with  tent,  205-206;  construction  of, 
Copjier  Eskimo,  65-66;  construction, 
Mackenzie  Eskimo,  lt'>7 ;  dance, 
Pallirmiut,  291;  dimensions  of,  225; 
direction  facing,  at  Birnirk,  325; 
double,  293;  earth  and  wood,  17,  IS, 
25,  62;  Eskimo  names  for,  285; 
groundplans  of,  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
158.  159;  groundplan  of,  snow,  (il; 
at  Hanerak,  239;  Hanirkarrmiut,  237 ; 
at   Iglorak,    2(X);    Kangianik,  174; 


Kopuk,  167;  lodge-shaped,  275;  Mac- 
kenzie, 178;  old,  near  Flaxman  Island, 
197;  Point  Barrow,  205,  207;  position 
of,  328;  ruins  of,  Banks  Island,  161; 
ruins  of,  Barter  Island,  210;  ruins  of, 
Cape  Parry,  178;  ruins  of,  Herschel 
Island,  1.57.  191 ;  ruins  of,  Herschel 
Island  to  Camden  Bay,  186;  ruins  of, 
Herschel  Island  to  Mackenzie  River, 
192;  ruins  of,  near  Horton  River,  221 ; 
ruins  of,  at  Jones  Islands,  189;  ruins 
of,  Langley  Bay,  184;  ruins  of,  Nuna- 
tama,  161 ;  ruins  of,  Point  Barrow, 
188;  ruins  of,  near  Point  Pcarce,  224 ; 
sites  of,  near  Point  Pearce,  225;  sites 
of,  Point  Stivens,  excavation,  312- 
314;  size  and  construction,  159-160; 
stone,  297,  298;  tipi-shaped,  267; 
Victoria  Islanders,  242,  245;  west  of 
Iglorak,  205;  wmter,  iilL 

Humor,  Eskimo,  202. 

Hunting,  beliefs,  282-283;  caribou,  24, 
48j  .54,  57,  58,  137,  327,  355-356; 
customs,  340,  389;  deer,  163-164; 
district.  Banks  Island  people,  204; 
district,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  111; 
district,  summer,  21j  district,  summer, 
Copper  Eskimo,  29;  Eskimo  and 
Indians  compared  in,  279-280;  im- 
plements for,  84-98;  methods  of, 
Smith  Bay,  207;  range,  Akulinkattag- 
miut,  260;  territory.  Cape  Bc.xlcy 
people,  231;  territory,  Indian,  265 : 
territory,  Kanhiryuarmiut  and  Puip- 
lirmiut,  294;  territory,  restriction  to 
own,  2IL 

Ice,  Bering  Sea,  crossing  of,  215;  breakers 
441-442;  condition  of,  on  Coppermine, 
20-21;  floe,  at  Cape  Baring  and  Nelson 
Head,  49-50;  house,  at  Flaxman  Is- 
land, 186;  house,  for  food  storage,  308  - 
309;  picks,  241^  433,  434;  sieve,  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  178;  thickness  at 
Dolphin  and  Union  Straits,  52, 

Icing,  of  sled  runners,  12. 

Icy  Cape,  L  8,  10,  202. 
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Ideafi,  range  of  ,of  Eskimo  group8,289-290 

Iglomk,  200. 

Igloryuara.luit,  381. 

Iglu,  knowledge  of  term,  285. 

Ikpikpok,  222. 

Ikpikpuk, 

Ilialuk,  term  defined,  1M< 
Imaernirk,  Lake,  57]  River,  25S. 
Imarryuak,  name  for  Bear  Lake,  260. 
Implements,    hunting,    84-^8;  white 

meu'ij  among  Eakimo,  2alL 
Immarxlit  people  of  Port  Clarence,  2M. 
Imnaluk,  17Q. 
Incantations,  179. 

Indians,  northern  range  of,  15]  Puiplir- 
miut  name  for,  249:  relations  with 
Eskimo,  24.  210.  349.  380. 

Indicator  rod,  for  sealing,  5L 

Industries,  specialization  in,  103. 

Infanticide,  173. 

Infants,  care  of,  IfiS. 

Infirm,  care  of,  296. 

Ingenuity,  Eskimo,  2Qfi. 

Inheritance,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  193. 

Inman  River,  18^  19^  42. 

Insanity,  treatment  for,  381,  882. 

Intercourse,  between  Eskimo  groups, 

i6(>-m7. 173,  ma. 

Intermarriage,    Copper    Eakimo,  31; 

Mackenzie  and  other  Eskimo,  195; 

between  Mackenzie  bands,  163,  111; 

Nunatama  with  coast  people,  178. 
Intermixturc,    Mackenzie    and  other 

Eskimo,  195:  with  whites,  no  evidence 

of  at  Point  Barrow,  201. 
Iniiktuyut,  origin  of  name,  378. 
Iron,  implements,  U3e  of,  231.  238.  244: 

introduction  of,  37,  38j   source  of, 

used  by  Victoria  Islanders,  231.  238; 

pyrites,  113;  trade  in,  303:  work  in, 

Pallirmiut,  220. 
Irrigak,  a  turnrak,  201. 
Islands,  in  Coronation  Gulf,  21-22 
Itkilikpa,  a  wintering  place,  Q. 
Itk  llik  River,  0. 

Itkillik,  186.  240;  knowledge  of,  among 
Victoria  Islanders,  234;  KogmoUik 
lyifka  relations  with,  171,  325. 


Jade,  working  of,  393. 
Jones  Islands,  9,^  189. 
Juggling,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  105. 

Kabluna,  24a  2.'in. 

Kablunut,  ideas  concerning,  32. 

Kadjigi,  dance  house,  KogmoUik,  176; 

Mackenzie,    170;    Tsannirak,  172; 

Tuktuyoktok,  22L 
Kaernermiut,  2S. 
Kagloryuak  River,  20,  30,  36^  44. 
kagmallik,  9^  2M. 
Kagmallirk,  27.'^ 
Kagmalirmiut,  9,  130. 
Kagmalit,  23,  33,  215,  203. 
Kagmalixihldurat,  21iL 
Kangianik,  174.  176,  179.  ISO. 
Kangillirk,  179. 
Kanhirmiut,  249^  252^  250. 
Kanhiryuarmiut,  29-30.  31,  36,  38,  39, 

45.  48.  50,  51,  52,  54,  58.  62,  85, 113. 

238.  294.  m 
Kanghiryuatjiagmiut,  30|  22. 
luiniaaeriniut,  9^  10,  26^  28,  130,  290. 

302. 
Kanianik,  200. 
Kafimalit,  SSL 
Kaviaragmiut,  305. 
Kaviragmiut,  83. 
Kaviarrmiut,  276. 

Kayaks,  caribou  speared  from,  57,  85, 
92 ;  Coronation  Gulf  people,  97-98, 250; 
covers,  skins  used  for,  144.  150; 
distribution  among  Copper  E^skimo, 
97;  frames,  97j  Haniiigayogmiut,  36; 
hunting  boat,  191;  Kittegaryuit,  323; 
method  of  carrying,  when  packing,  81, 
257;  not  made  by  Haneragmiut  or 
Akuliakattagmiut,  237;  skins  used 
for,  222;  used  in  white  whale  hunting, 
24. 

Kendall  River,  20,  35,  44. 
Kent  Peninsula,  27,  36,  57,  Sfi. 
Kettle,  stone,  20. 
'Keyugak,  3fi8-.'^fi9. 

Keyugat,  beliefs  about,  376;  classes  of, 

378:  dress,  36(>-3()7. 
Keyukgat,  371,  322. 
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Khodlit,  276,  303. 

Kigirktaxrumiut,  339. 

Kigirktarugmiut,  319. 

Kigirktayyk,  23. 

Kiglavait,  ISO. 

"  Killing  arrow,"  Qfi. 

Killincrmiut  (see  Nagyuktogmiut),  3L 

Killinimiiut,  fi. 

Killirk  River,  9. 

Killirk,  264,  273,  2M- 

KilUrmiut,  83^  130,  148,  272,  282,  284, 

Kingnirit,  170, 121. 

Kifiigmlut,  365. 
Kingak,  a  village  site,  23. 
King  Point,  23. 

King  William  Island,  34i  3L  38. 

Kinship  terms,  322j  364,  365-366.  389. 
Kitchens,  position  in  house,  395;  in 

iti'i'nmer  camps,  299. 
Kittegaryuit,  23.  24.  126.  133,  148,  170, 

171,  172,  170,  2IS,  225,  230,  231.  232. 

234.  235.  244,  240-247,  257,  267,  268, 

269,  271,  275,  305,  3U,  321,  322^  323^ 

328,  336.  339.  340,  341,  350,  355.  356. 

378.  380.  3S1. 
Knife,  sharpener,  107;  steel,  I^U 
Knives,  122,  268,  392]   copper,  295; 

Coronation  Gulf  people,  251;  fighting, 

186;   flint,  386-387;   forms  of,  100. 

101;  sharponing  of,  99,  101;  snow, 

Victoria  Island,  244. 
Kogmollik,  151^  152,  155,  loB,  160,  161, 

164.  166.  167,  169,  172.  173,  174,  175, 

178,  183,  186,  187, 188. 
Koglukiualugmiut,  2Z. 
Kogluktuaryumiut,  2Z. 
Kogluktogmiut,  27,  33,  48^  55,  56,  70, 

84.  88.  103.  256.  258,  206,  303. 
Kogluktok,  264;  river,  21HL 
Kopuk,  155,  IZL 
Kopukmiut,  176. 

Kotzebue  Sound,  trade  meetings  in,  10, 
34. 

Kugaryuagmiut,  2L 
Kugaryuak  River,  68. 
Kupigmiut,  Q-in 


Kupik,  9. 
Kupi^gmiut,  33. 
Kupuk,  24, 122. 
Kuraluk,  180. 
Kuvugmiut,  10. 
Kuwok,  264. 
Kuwdk,  266,  221. 
Kuw(irmiut,  226,  278. 

Labor,  division  of,  63-64,  102-103,  149. 

Labrets,  Cape  Smythe,  201 ;  Kogmollik, 
163;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  152.  157, 
167.  193;  Nunatama,  155]  Point 
Barrow  natives,  188;  women's,  224. 

Lacings,  for  snowshoes,  215. 

Lambert  Island,  40,  52,  54. 

Lamp,  stone,  construction  of,  112; 
Coronation  Gulf,  68;  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  169,  176,  177;  material  for, 
291.  380;  origin  of,  332]  platform, 
Victoria  Islanders,  245;  trade  in,  112; 
types  of,  68,  69]  Victoria  Islanders,  71, 
233,  242-243,  244;  wicks,  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  JiiZ. 

Lance,  heads,  84,  433;  for  killing  seals, 
51. 

Langton  Bay,  U,  15,  16,  41,  221,  230, 

332. 

Language,  in  addressing  dogs,  267; 
Coronation  Gulf,  252;  Dismal  Lake 
Eskimo,  259;  Herschel  Island,  381; 
intermixture  of,  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
195;  Kittegarjoxit,  253;  knowledge  of 
Eskimo  at  Nome,  381;  Loucheux  and 
Good  Hope  Indians,  264;  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  155,  ISO. 

Leggings,  deerskin,  292;  Victoria  Island- 
ers, 232.  246. 

Liard  River,  22. 

Lice,  beliefs  of  origin  of,  250. 

Liver,  caribou,  fermented,  as  food,  60. 

Liverpool  Bay,  14, 15. 

Load,  weight  of,  carried  by  men  and 
women,  81]  carried  on  sleds,  79-80. 

Lodge  and  tent,  comparison  of  usefulness 
of,2Z2. 

Ix)onskin,  used  for  clothing,  215. 
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Loucheux  Indians,  12^  13,  148,  149,  191. 
264,222. 

Lynx,  Athapascan  beliefs  about,  269. 

Mackenzie,   Delta,   12,   48,  151-195; 

Eskimo,  11,  24,  61-(i2,  89,  92,  133- 

195;  lliver,  22-23.  31^  39,  42. 
Mahu  root,  as  food,  Copper  Eskimo,  47. 
Mainland  coast,  people  of  the,  26-28. 
Mallets,  nivLsk-ox  horn,  70. 
Mammoth  bones,  22L 
Marmot,  as  food,  55,  59j  taboo  against 

use  of,  147. 
Marriage  customs,  15,  184.  318.  H19  :^2L 
M'Clintock,  129. 
M'Clure,  19,  29,  2S. 
McTavish  Bay,  19, 22,  aiL 
Measles,  epidemic,  21. 
Meat,  method  of  drying,  58, 258-259, 2fi2. 
Mechanics,  Eskimo,  210. 
Medicines,  169-170.  lOn.  2QS. 
Melville  Mountains,  15-l(j,  liL 
Menstrual  customs,  182:  taboos,  222- 
Meteors,  beUefs  about,  341-342. 
Mice,  beliefs  about,  21Sx 
Migrations,  Eskimo,  54^  55,  56,  183-184, 

187,  194-105. 
Minto  Inlet,  55j  people  of,  29,  30,  15L 
Missionaries,  influence  of,  127,  207,  269- 

270,  310,  323,  33L  332,  3i(k3£L 
Mittens,  polar  bear  skins,  145;  types  of, 

117.  292:  Victoria  Island,  23fi, 
Modesty,  241,  3fifi. 
Monsters,  artificial,  333. 
Months,  counted  by  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 

IZL 

Moon,  beliefs  about,  3;t7-398 

Moose,  former  range  of,  272;  skin,  pre- 
paration and  use  of,  150;  taboos  con- 
nected with,  330. 

Mortuary  customs,  Point  Barrow,  19£L 

Mosquitoes,  40,  202. 

Murder,  of  aged,  indifference  to,  130; 
beliefs  about,  310;  Eskimo  and  Indian, 
15;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  192;  only 
crime  among  Eastern  Eskimo,  132; 
punishment  for,  333-334 ;  of  white 
men,  by  Eskimo,  2iL 


Museum  Range,  HL 

Miisk-oxen,  extinct  in  districts  visited  by 
Copper  Eskimo,  58j  a-s  food,  Copper 
Eskimo,  48,  55j  hunting^  of,  58-59 ; 
Puiplirraiut  do  not  kill,  300;  range  of, 
259;  skin-dressing  methods  employed, 

m 

Muskrat,  skins,  preparation  of,  146-147; 
rating  for  clothing,  215. 

Nagyuktogmiut,  24,  31^  32,  33,  34,  48, 
236.  2.38.  239.  240.  249.  302.  33L 

Names,  animal,  216;  houses  at  Kitte- 
garyuit,  326j  personal,  253,  261,  302, 
339.  346.  349.  357-358,  365-366.  389. 
392-303;  personal,  Coronation  Gulf 
people,  250;  personal,  Haneragmiut, 
250;  personal,  Kittegaryuit,  326;  per- 
sonal, Mackenzie  Eskimo,  158;  per- 
sonal, KogmoUik  and  Nunatamo  161; 
personal,  Victoria  Islanders,  234.  247, 
248;  place,  33,  180,  216,  236.  292, 
302.  307-308.  314.  330-331.  332-333, 
379,332:^ 

Naming  customs,  202,  286-287.  318. 
363-364.  325. 

Napaktogmiut,  130,  228. 

Nappan,  beliefs  about,  335-336,  357- 
358.  363-365;  defined,  320. 

Natjirtogmiut,  302. 

Needle  cases,  70,  123,  124. 

Needles,  123, 233, 

Nelson  Head,  16,  19,  30,  36,  48,  49. 

Neriktoglirmiut,  33ti. 

NetjiUgmiut,  37, 302. 

Netting,  for  fish,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  138; 
no  knowledge  of,  Victoria  Islanders, 
206:  for  seals,  252=253. 

Nets,  for  animals,  388;  Cape  Smythc 
village,  394]  fishing,  349,  392,  395; 
fishing.  Copper  Eskimo,  56^  fishing, 
Kangillirk,  179;  fishing,  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  153;  naming  of,  352;  not 
used  by  Prince  Albert  Land  people, 
151.  198;  seal,  350. 

Nirlik,  9^  Iflfl. 

Nirrlik,  208,  209. 

Noahonirmiut,  26,  45,  48,  54,  53,  22L 
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Noakattavut,  215, 252. 

Noatagmiut,  10^  282,  332. 
Noutak  River,  2X 
Noatak,  217,  264, 266, 2ZL 
Nogatagmiut,  130,  148,  285,  Ml. 
Nogatak,  2M. 
Nogatarmiut,  345.  355. 
NoratarmTut,  367. 

Nose,  rubbing,  custom  of,  169;  Macken- 
zie Eskimo,  156. 

Nunatagniiut,  10,  ^  130. 

Nunatama,  152,  153,  154,  165,  160,  161. 
164,  167.  169.  173,  176,  178,  186.  187. 
190,  195.  215. 

Nunatarmiut,  33L 

Nunivak  Island,  336. 

Nunkatiks,  natives  of  Prince  Albert 
Island,  Ifil 

Nuvaragmiut,  355. 

Nuvorak,  14,  24,  SiiL 

Nuvorugmiut,  14.  . 

Nuvuayuk,  25. 

Nuvtirak,  35.5,  3nfi. 

Nuvuragniiut,  M. 

NuWigmiut,  22, 

Nuvuk,  3M. 

Ocher,  use  of,  3M. 

Offerings,  made  to  spirit  of  grave,  325. 
Ogden  Bay,  36. 

Oil,  as  food,  Copper  Eskimo,  48;  Kitte- 

garyuit,  134 
Okiovarmiut,  215. 
OkiOvormiut,  215. 
O'ola-ho*  ola  dance,  152. 
Ornaments,  on  a  coat,  124:  cop|)er,  392: 

Copi>er  Eskimo,  121 
Ornamentation,   on  boots,  Mackenzie 

Eskimo,   140:    of  clothing,  Kitto- 

garyuit,  322;  on  coat.s,  .^24  r^^.^ 
Osbom,  Hcnr\'  Fairfield,  I. 
Oturkagmiut,  10, 130,  220. 
Oturkarmiut,  .391^  392. 

Painting,  389-300 
Pallirk  River,  26,  263. 
Pallirmiut,  27,  28,  48.  55,  2G0,  220. 


Parry  Peninstila,  lfi» 
Peace  River,  22. 
Pemmican,  278. 

Photographs,  fear  of,  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
ini 

Physical  characteristics,  Kogmollik,  163; 

Mackenzie  Eskimo,   15G,   157,  177; 

Point  Barrow  natives,  1S7-1S8. 
Pigmentation,  Eetkimo,  202;    loss  of. 

through  eating  bear  liver,  326. 
Pingangnaktog^niut,  2Z. 
Pipes,  Cap*;  Smythc  village,  39i. 
Plain,  coastal,  Northern  Alaska,  L 
Point  Atkinson,  14^  2L 
Point  Barrow,  7,  8,  9,  22,  23,  394i  403- 

404:  Eskimo,  187,  135. 
Point  Belcher,  203. 
Point  Clarence,  215,  21S. 
Point  De  Witt  Clinton,  18. 
Point  Franklin,  202. 
Point  Hope,  7,  8,  239,  41.5-417. 
Point  Keats,  harbor  at,  12. 
Point  Pierce,  harbor  at,  VL 
Point  Stivcns,  Ifi. 
Point  Tinney,  ISx 
Point  Wise,  19, 22&, 

Points,  on  barbs,  424;  on  darte,  423; 
on  harpoons,  41 5 

Polyandry,  Point  Hope,  206;  Victoria 
Inland,  2M. 

Polygamy,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  177. 

Population,  Ahiagmiut,  28]  Akuliakat- 
tagmiut,  26,  239j  Bathurst  Inlet,  8, 
35;  Copper  Eskimo  groups,  28^  Ekal- 
luktogmiut,  30,  3U  Haneragmiut,  31, 
239.  250;  Herschel  Island  to  Camden 
Bay.  186;  Kanhiryuarmiut,  31]  Kan- 
hiryuatjiagmiut,  30]  Kittegaryuit,  24] 
Kogluktogmiut,  27]  Kogluktualug- 
miut,  27]  Kugaryiiagraiut,  27]  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  179-180;  Noahonir- 
miut,  26]  north  of  Minto  Inlet,  29] 
Nuvorak,  25]  Pallirmiut,  27]  Pingan- 
gnaktogmiut.  27]  Prince  Albert  Land, 
198;  Prince  Albert  Sound.  151;  Puip- 
lirmiut,  31]  Victoria  Island,  ^4j  ^fl. 

Potstone,  absence  of,  394. 
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Pots,  stone,  construction  of,  112;  im- 
portance of  industry,  113:  size  of,  SOj 
69i  Victoria  l8lan<lers.  242-213,  244. 

Pottery,  3941  Baillie  Islands,  .llSi  frag- 
ments. 312;  Mackenzie  Eskimo.  167; 
manufacture  of,  313;  material  for 
making,  332;  method  of  making.  312, 
342. 

Pregnancy,  customs.  181^  182^  201-202; 

taboos,  220. 
Prince  Albert  Land,  198,  23S. 
Prince  Albert  Sound,  19,  20,  22,  29,  30, 

35,36,3L4Q.44i48,54,23tL 
Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  38j  32. 
Probe,  for  seal  holes,  49,  5L 
Profit,  legitimate,  no  idea  of  among 

Eskimo,  213. 
Propertv  marks.  390;  on  darts,  424.  425, 

428,429;  feathers  as.  IGS. 
Ptarmigan,  beliefs  about,  330;  as  food, 

S.  55. 

Puiplirraiut,  30.      48.  54.  55,  56,  113. 

238,  240,  249,  259,  2G6.  293.  294. 
22L300,  332. 
Punishment,  for  non-oonfession  of  wrong- 
doing, 128;  for  non-observance  of  a 
taboo,  12L 

Rabbits,  as  food,  196;  hunting  of,  269; 
range,  Deose  River-Bear  Lake  district, 
2ii2. 

Race  blending,  2Zfi. 
Rae,  20. 

Rae  River,  20,  26,  55,  25a;  Eskimo,  35, 

292=292. 
Rainbow,  beliefs  about,  3ZS. 
Raincof^t?  sealskin,  114. 
Rainfall,  Cornnation  Gulf  District,  i2. 
Rain  garments  140. 
Rattles.  ICittegaryuit,  320. 
Raven,  group,  331-332;  Indian  beliefs 

about,  2S2. 
Reflections,  beliefs  about,  327. 
Reindeer,  moss,  as  food,  48;  skins,  for 

clothing,  21^ 
Relationship  terms,  322,  364,  365-366. 

389. 

Religion,  Copper  Eskimo,  126-128. 


Retrieving  darts,  403, 420, 421. 427,  429, 
421. 

Richard  Isknd,  13, 14,  21. 

Richardson,  Dr.,  17,  IS,  24,  31,  iL  43, 

285,348. 
Richardson  River,  20,  253. 
Rings,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  li^7- 
River,  story  of  underground,  274-275. 
Rivers,  Alaskan,  7,  16;    date  when 

open  in  1911  Copper  Eskimo  District, 

40;  Victoria  Island,  20. 
Roof,  snownuuse,  construction  of,  63. 
Roots,  as  food.  47-48  210. 
Roscoe  River,  305. 
Runner,  sled,  construction  of,  79. 
Ruins,  of  houses,  298, 303-304.  306. 311- 

212. 

Running,  Eskimo  and  Indian  compared. 
279. 

Salmon,  berry,  as  food,  47;  fishing,  2L 
Saunirk.  defined  and  beliefs  about,  363- 

364.  368-3r.9. 
Saws,  mi. 
Scalplocks,  345. 
Scarification,        lOOi  ^ 
Scissors,  122. 
Scrapers,  167,  2m 

Screw,  origin  of,  among  the  Eskimo,  442- 
443. 

Sealing,  295,  29L  321.  392;  Baillie 
Islands^  348;  Copper  Eskimo,  54; 
customs,  351-353;  Fla.\raan  Islands, 
186;  NunaUma,  178;  Oliktok,  210- 
211:  taboos.  321,  .^50-.351. 

Seals,  abundance  of.  Prince  Albert  Land, 
198;  harpoons.  53,  41.3.  415.  417.  418; 
importance  of,  as  food,  8,  48;  indica- 
tors for,  49;  method  of  hunting,  14, 50- 
52:  netting  of,  300:  oil,  as  food,  60;  oil 
aa  fuel,  8;  skinning  of,  143:  skins  of. 
for  clothng,  26,  143,  144,  272;  skins 
of,  as  food,  59;  skins  of,  kayak  covers 
of,  98,  150;  skins  of,  pails  and  bags  of, 
70;  spears,  Copper  Eskimo,  84; 
spears,  Victoria  Lslanders,  244;  why 
dead  must  have  fresh  water,  story,  196; 
winter  habits  of,  50;  wound  p^  for,  53. 
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Seasons,  Copper  Eskimo  District,  4L 
Settlements,  Cape  Bathurst  to  Langton 

Bay,  llj  on  Richard  Island,  14:. 
Sexual  hospitality,  not  found  among 

Victoria  Islanders,  231. 
Shadows,  beliefs  about,  22L 
Shaft  straightener,  95. 
Shagmalirrmiut,  21 
Shagmanermiut,  215. 
Shamanism,  222-223.  268-269,  3iL 
Shamanistic  performances,  359-363,  364, 

3«7 

Shamans,  29,  127,  128,  325,  367-370. 

Sheepskin,  used  for  clothing,  215. 

Shelter,  smoke,  Kittegaryuit,  275;  us 
in  summer,  06. 

Shingle  Point,  23,  llfL 

Ships,  abandoned,  iron  and  wood  secured 
from,  38;  knowledge  of,  34, 35. 238. 25L 

Shoe,  sealskin,  117,  119. 

Shoeing,  of  sleds,  79-80. 

Sign  language,  339. 

Simpson*  Bay,  54,  55. 

Sinew-backed  bows,  Qfi. 

Sinew,  tools,  used  for  working,  111,  123; 
tendons  used  for,  257;  use  of,  150. 

Singing,  Kogmollik,  IZL 

Skeleton,  excavation  of  a,  311. 

Skin,  color,  people  at  Nirrlik,  209;  color, 
Victoria  Island  people,  204;  diseases, 
Victoria  Islanders,  234;  dressing, 
215-216.  272;  dressing,  Bear  Lake 
Indians,  262;  dressing,  caribou  skins, 
147-148. 167;  dressing,  Dog  Rib,  148; 
dres.sing,  Killirmiut,  148;  dressing, 
Kittegaryuit,  148,  323;  dressing,  Lou- 
cheux,148;  dressing, Mackenzie  District 
146.  172;  dressing,  taboos,  392;  dress- 
ing, Victoria  Island  natives,  244;  dress- 
ing, white  whale  skin,  142;  scrapers, 
types  of,  120,  24S. 

Skins,  used  for  clothing,  149.  150;  deer, 
taboo  against  scraping,  196;  names 
of,  272;  taboo  against  working,  182; 
used  for  tents,  150.  173,  181;  white 
whale,  method  of  working,  142,  143; 
work  in,  141-1.'>n 


Skull,  found  at  Cape  Parry,  212i 

Slave  River,  22. 

Slavey  Indians,  89,  92, 148,  2fi5. 

Sleds.  203.  225.  226.  227.  304-305;  Bear 
Lake  people,  275;  constructed  for 
trade,  83,  103j  Coronation  Gulf,  252. 
253;  distribution  of  western  type,  26] 
distribution  of  long  and  short  types, 
78;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  175;  number 
of  crossbars  on,  79}  Pallirmiut,  292; 
rafts,  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,  205; 
runners,  275,  306]  trade  in,  8^  103, 
303;  Victoria  Island  people,  206,  245; 
western  type,  306. 

Sleeping,  bags,  Victoria  Island  Eskimo, 
246;  platform,  Victoria  Islanders,  2^ 

Sleeve,  pattern  for  woman's  coat,  Ufi. 

Slip  nooses,  used  in  catching  marmot,  55. 

Slipper,  worn  inside  boots,  121,  140. 

Smith  Bay,  L 

Smoking,  among  Eskimo  women,  155. 
Smoking  Mountains,  14,  -^79 

Snares,  97,  175.  203,  273.  328,  322. 
Snow  blindness,  Nunatanm  remedy  for, 

m 

Snowhouses,  294.  301;  arrangement  of 
interior,  63-64;  combined  with  tent, 
206;  construction  of,  205;  construc- 
tion of,  Copper  Eskimo,  63;  construc- 
tion of,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  61-62: 
construction  of,  Victoria  Islanders, 
230;  dimensions  of,  228-229;  double, 
65;  heating  of,  45;  model  of,  391; 
number  of  inhabitants  of,  62;  Pallir- 
miut, 292;  size  of,  63;  type  of,  at 
Point  Barrow,  61j  Victoria  Islanders, 
236. 

Snow  knives.  98-99.  IIIL 

Snowshoes,  272;  construction  of,  216- 
217;  dr>'ing  of  lacings  for,  215;  Kogmol- 
lik and  Nunatama,  174;  lacings  for, 
215;  shape  of,  277;  western  tribes,  345. 

Snow  shovel,  109, 112. 

Social  status,  of  Eskimo,  129-132. 

Sockets,  harpoon  heads  411,  413,  415, 
418.  433.  435-436.  437,  439  440.  ML 

Socks,  Copper  Eskimo,  117,  119;  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  12a=Ji£L 
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Syphilis,  among  Eskimo,  186. 


Sod,  shoeing  for  sled  runners,  ZS. 

Songs,  227-228,  380;  Akuliakattagmiut, 
248;  Cape  Bexley,  34j  Eskimo  and 
Indian  compared,  263;  Indian,  199; 
kSyukgat  performance,  366;  Kogmol- 
Uk,  171;  learned  in  dr«>ams  and  spirit 
flights,  270-271 ;  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
177;  Victoria  laknders,  235. 

Sorcery,  222. 

Soul,  beliefs  .xboiit,  357-358, 359, 363-365. 

Spear,  bird,  darts  for,  425;  caribou,  84- 
85j  fishing,  56.  84.  291.  420.  427.  429. 
431;  head,  85j  Prince  Albert  Land 
people,  198;  splice  used  in  shafts,  93. 

Spirit  flights,  335;  by  anatkut,  22(L 

Spirits,  beliefs  about,  273,  379:  familiar, 
manner  of  obtaining,  367-369;  im- 
portance in  religious  ideas  of  the 
Eskimo,  126]  names  of,  370-371 : 
performance,  36(>-367;  purchase  of, 
369-370. 

Spruce,  on  Coppermine,  44;  extent  of 

growth,  12,  1^   Dismal  Lake,  45j 

Kendall  River, 
Squirrels,  on  Coppermine  and  Rae  River, 

55;  skin,  used  for  clothing,  215. 
Stars,  beliefs  about,  327;  knowledge  of, 

220. 

Starvation,  Cape  Smythe,  388;  Copper 
Eskimo,  54j  fear  of,  among  Eskimo, 
130;  frequency  of,  on  Colville  River, 
130;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  184;  Nuna- 
tama,  191;  Victoria  Islanders,  232. 

Stature,  163i  SSL 

Staypleton  Bay,  20]  people  of,  236. 

Steatite  quarries,  2Z. 

Stone,  house,  293;  methods  of  cutting, 

393;  red,  source  of,  2QL 
Stones,  up-ended,  30L  302. 
Storage  iilcoves,  in  snowhouses,  65. 
Stories,  length  of,  207i  hear,  202;  seal, 

202. 

Sun,  beliefs  about,  22L 
Surgery,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  175. 
Sutton  Island,  12. 
Swanskin,  for  clothing,  215. 
Swimming,  Kittegaryuit,  317j  knowl- 
edge of,  '^^.^-286. 


Table  etiquette,  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
134-136. 

Taboos,  bear  killing,  220,  347-348.  353- 
354;  against  taking  blubber  inland. 
Mi  burial,  315;  caribou,  54,  307,  338- 
339.  353;  childbirth,  183,  254i  384; 
dressing  children  early,  134;  fishing, 
334j  food,  48,  r2t>  127.  136,  209,  221. 
264.  282,  2S4,  300,  31.)-316,  323,  328. 
.331.  345.  347.  35G;  general  discussion 
of,  126-128.  272.  320. 347;  man  killing, 
378;  marmot,  147;  menstrual,  182. 
272;  metal  using,  312;  moose,  330; 
one  wishing  to  become  a  shaman,  368; 
outgrown  during  various  stages  of  life, 
128;  pregnancy,  181,  182,  320,  384; 
purchase  of  a  spirit,  370;  making 
rattles,  330;  results  of  missionary- 
teaching,  224,  269-270,  323.  331;  sea 
animal,  353;  sealing,  321,  350-.351; 
seal  netting,  352-353 ;  skin-dres-sing, 
142.  392:  whaling,  182,  327^  334-335. 
378.  386;  white  whale  hunting,  359i 
wolf,  209.  22li  wolverine,  185; 
working  on  Sundays,  224, 

Talc  chlorite,  occurrence  of,  22- 

Talismans,  145. 

Tangs,  on  darts,  420,  425,  429,  431; 

methods  of  securing  on  specimens,  443 
Tapkark,  a  village  site,  23. 
Ta.tkok,  beliefs  about,  352. 
Tattooing,  349, 378;  KogmoIIik,  154, 163. 

168;  Kopuk,  168;  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 

157.  175;  Noatak,  202;  Nunatama. 

154.  155:  Victoria  Islanders,  232-233; 

in  whaling,  168. 
Teeth,  condition  of,  among  Eskimo,  295; 

customs    connected    with  pulling 

children's,  196;  custom  of  pulling  milk 

teeth,  178;  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  156; 

shedding,  173. 
Temperature,  Coronation.  Gulf  District, 

42:  Kangillirk  and  I^ng  Lake,  17Q. 
Tent,  covers,  66;  Eskimo  name  for,  285; 

frame,  299:   poles,  construction  for 
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sale,  103]  ring,  301-302;  sites,  304, 

329;  sticks,  trade  in,  am. 
Tents,  Hanirkarrmiut,  237;  KogmoUik, 

173;   preparation  of  skins  for,  150; 

size  of,  262j  skins,  150^        261^  262; 

used  in  summer,  66]  types  used  in 

traveling,  266-267. 
Thaws,  date  of,  in  Copper  Eskimo 

country,  ML 
Thefts,  frequent  occurrence,  Flaxman 

Island  Eskimo,  206;  Mackenzie  Eski- 
mo, m. 

Thongs,  preparation  of  from  white  whale 

skins,  I'tS- 
Thumb  guards,  2L 
Tide,  range  of,  Mackenzie  delta,  12. 
Time,  no  conception  of  value  of,  218, 

265;  reckoning  of,  17(1. 
Tipi,  frame,  Indian,  Horton  River,  218; 

poles,  size,  number,  and  method  of 

tying, 

Toboggans,  203,  277-27S. 

Toggles,  decorated,  111;  distribution  of 

concept  of,  440-441 . 
Topography,  Banks  Island,  19]  east  of 

Mackenzie  River,  13]  northern  -fUaska, 

Tool  bag,  Mu. 

Tools,  scissor-like  edges  of,  Kangianik, 
180;  sharpening  of,  203. 

Trade,  28»  34i  30-37 .  08,  103.  112-113, 
290,  294,  302-303,  308,  314-315.  318- 
319.  355.  35G.  390;  aboriginal,  195, 
253;  across  Bering  Strait,  218;  among 
Copper  Eskimo,  26]  articles  sought  in, 
37;  Coronation  Gulf,  252;  Eskimo  and 
Indian,  13j  261,  277;  Herachcl  Island 
and  Point  Barrow,  172-173;  Kitte- 
garyuit,  172;  in  metal,  Victoria  Island- 
ers, 205;  relations,  among  Eskimo 
groups,  33. 

Trading,  center,  315;  center,  Akilinik 
River,  36]  center,  Barter  Island,  9, 
186.  210:  center,  Collinson  Point,  186; 
center,  Kotzbue  Sound,  10]  centers, 
aboriginal,  187;  centers,  Great  Bear 
Lake,  260-261;  centers,  Indian,  265; 


centers,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  172; 
centers,  Nirlik,  9]  Eskimo  views  of, 

218-219. 
Traditions,  380. 

Traveling,  customs,  80, 81,  328;  Eskimo 
and  Indians  compared  in,  278-279, 

m 

Travel,  methods  of,  78-84,  222,  257.  262, 

271.  272;  rate  of  speed.  80,  &L 
Tree  River,  27,  33,  SiL 
Trees,  on  branches  of  Colville  River,  199; 

in  creek  beds,  21j  on  the  Coppermine*, 

22]  on  Horton  River,  15,  16,  217; 

near  Langton  Bay,  15]  and  vegetation, 

Coronation  Gulf,  44-45. 
Tribes,  Eskimo,  most  easterly  visited,  22; 

formerly  living  on  coast  between  Point 

Barrow  and  Point  Hope,  LL 
Tricks,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  166,  177. 
Trousers,  Imarruak,  206;  Mackenzie 

Eskimo,  140;  Victoria  Island  Eskimo, 

246. 

Tsannirak,  170,  IZL 
Tuberculosis,  among  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
1S2- 

Tuktuyoktok,  22L 
l^inunirohirmiut,  3& 
Tupilak,  artificial  monster,  377. 
Tupilalc,  371-.374. 

Tumflrat,    321-322.    325-326;  beliefs 

about,  256]  kinds  of,  328. 
Tumrak,  beliefs  about,  221-222.  252. 

2fiL 

Tumrat,  beliefs  in,  284. 
Turfirat,  beliefs  about,  273. 
TuyOrmlat,  3.30^331. 
Tuyormiut,  23. 
Twins,  exposure  of,  20. 


Uallinergmiut,  23,  238.  251,  253,  322. 

Uallinermiut,  300,  302, 

Uallirgmiut,  2& 

Uallirnergmiut,  248. 

Ualiirrmitit,  231,  23S. 

Ugrug,  302. 

Uguligmiut,  28. 
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UgyuUgmiut,  29- 

Ula-hula,  dance,  10-1  16"). 

Ulus,  eating  with,  70j  material  and  con- 
struction of,  9?MH);  type  used  among 
Western  Eskimo,  98]  asoa  of,  Macken- 
zie Eskimo,  174. 

Umiaks,  construction  of,  172;  dimen- 
sions of,  207;  not  made  by  Hanerag- 
miut  or  Akuliakattogmiut,  237;  num- 
ber in  crew,  Mackenzie  Eskimo,  168; 
skin  covering  of,  141,  217:  uses  of, 
191  102;  Western  F^kimo,  m 

Umialik,  term  dcfiucd,  lt>4. 

UmiugmCiktogmiut,  2& 

Umingmuktok,  34. 

Umiftm5ktok,  259. 

Uminnuiktok,  2iitL 

Unalit,  83.  217,  227,  22iL 

Utkiavigmiut,  2^ 

Utkiavik,  3M. 

Utkusiksaligmiut,  27^  Mi  112- 
Uttungerkuk,  2SL 

Vegetable  foods,  47-48.  5JL 

Victoria  Island,  7,  ^  22,  31.  -M.  Mi  58; 
gull  rookeries*  on,  ITj  Uuiited  knowl- 
edge of,  34-35:  most  westerly  people 
on,  31j  mountain  coast  line  of,  19; 
people  of,  29,  40,  iL  48,  204-205: 
population  of,  32]  scarcity  of  drift- 
wood, 39]  trip  to,  235=230- 

Village,  300.  301;  deserted  snowhouse, 
Coronation  Gulf,  247;  deserted  snow- 
house,  Point  Hope,  228-229;  deserted, 
295;  ruin,  near  Roscoe  River,  226; 
sites,  Mackenzie  delta,  23]  sites, 
Mackenzie  district,  162;  snowhouse, 
on  Coppermine  River,  287;  near 
Victoria  Island,  22^=230. 

Villages,  near  Baillie  Islands,  25]  on 
Booth  Islands  and  Cape  Parry,  16; 
east  of  Kittegaryuit,  24]  location  of, 
along  coast,  8]  location  of,  Mackenzie 
Eskimo,  166;  location  of,  in  winter, 
70;  Mackenzie,  district,  relations  be- 
tween, 166;  northern  coast  of  Alaska, 
9]  permanent.  Copper  Eskimo,  28] 

'  permanent,  Jones  Islands,  9]  perma- 


nent, range  of,  25]  permanent,  recog- 
nized sites  for,  192;  remains  of  between 
Herschel  and  Flaxman,  185. 

Wages,  ideas  of,  among  Eskimo,  21fi< 
Wainwright  Inlet,  9,  10,  2a3. 
Walrus,  as  food,  8^  harpoon  heads,  41.'^ 
Warren  Point,  14. 

Waterfowl,  abundance  of,  at  Tunuruak, 
181. 

Weapon.s,  84-98.  iSii. 

Weather  beliefs,  .'^44 

Whalebone,  sled  shoes  of,  Zfl- 

Whaling,  ceremonies,  394;  charms,  390: 
customs,  18^  137,  1^  '4^ 
380,384,389,390]  Franklin  Bay  people, 
16;  hunting,  137;  Mackenzie  Eskimo, 
24, 168]  Nunatama,  178]  taboos,  182, 
183.  334-335.  347.  .386. 

Whale,  harpoons,  412^13.  417.  418: 
house,  166;  meat,  preservation  and 
preparation  of,  133, 137-138 

Whales,  knowledge  of,  Coronation  Gulf 
Eskimo,  334. 

Whaleskin,  raw,  as  food,  59- 

Whctstones,  lOS.  20fi. 

Whistling,  321L 

White  man,  term  used  for,  V^ictoria 
Islanders,  233;  goods,  among  Corona- 
tion Gulf  lilskimo,  287-288;  Eskimo 
contact  with,  35,  2.5-2-253.  291:z292. 

White  whale,  as  food,  Mackenzie  Elskimo, 
134.  137.  138;  hunting,  14,  24,  327. 
359;  manner  of  removing  skin  for  use, 
142;  uses  of  skin,  141-142. 

Wicks,  for  lamps,  tilL 

Willows,  as  fuel,  44]  north  of  Rae  River, 
20;  size  of  near  the  coast,  7]  use  of, 
277 

Windows,  Kittegaryuit  houses,  273; 
Mackenzie  Eskimo  hoases,  178; 
material  made  of,  355;  position  of, 
Kotzebue  Sound,  337;  skins,  used  for, 
145;  in  snowhou-<»es,  228-229.  247; 
Victoria  Island  houses,  233. 

Wind,  belief  about  regulation  of,  273; 
direction  of,  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
39]  prevailing,  in  Coronation  Gulf,  41] 
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prevailing,  Flaxman  Island,  4,  8^ 
prevailing,  influence  on  driftwood,  8^ 

39,12. 

Windpipe,  belief  about  feeding  to  dogs, 

Wintering  places,  on  the  Colville,  fi» 
Wives,  exchange  of,  164.  293,  366. 
Wood,  construction  of  vessels  of,  182; 
as  fuel,  8,  22;  45,  71j  77-78;  between 
Herschel  and  Flaxman  Islands,  185; 
implements  made  of,  22;  implements 
of,  for  trade,  82-83.  103.  266;  ob- 
tained from  the  Mackenzie,  22j  ob- 
tained from  M'Clure's  ship,  38-39; 
work  in,  103, 112. 


Wollaston  Peninsula,  19,  40. 

Wolf,  killing,  customs  connected  with, 

220;  puppies,  raising  of,  389;  skins, 

dressing  of,  116. 
Wolverines,  habits  of,  217;  coloring  of 

skins,  146;   taboos  connected  with 

killing  and  eating,  18^ 
Women,  marked  scarcity  of,  in  Victoria 

Island,  204. 
Wound  pins,  102. 

Yukon  River,  8» 

X6d'  Ut,  218, 
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